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XN  preparing  thUf  second  English  edition  of  my 
third  volume  I  have  gone  minutely  through  every 
line,  and  corrected  or  improved  whatever  seemed  to 
need  correction  or  improvement.  As  in  revising  the 
earlier  volumes,  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  throw 
some  parts  both  of  the  text  and  the  notes  into  the 
shape  of  Appendices.  The  two  chief  points  as  to 
which  there  is  any  substantial  change  from  the  first 
edition  are  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  his  death. 
I  have  now  assigned  his  marriage  with  Ealdgyth 
to  a  date  after  his  coronation,  a  point  about  which 
I  before  was  doubtfiil;  and  I  have  changed  my 
account  of  his  death,  in  consequence  of  some 
critiGisms  of  Mr.  Planch^,  which  ought  however 
to  have  fallen  upon  myself  and  not  upon  Guy  of 
Amiens.  I  have  also  added  a  separate  Index  to  the 
present  edition  of  this  volume.  The  general  Index 
to  the  whole  work,  adapted  to  the  first  edition,  will 
accompany  the  fifth  volume.  The  progress  of  that 
volume,  consisting  as  it  does  less  of  narrative  than 
of  inquiries  and  discussions  often  bearing  on  minute 
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points,  has  necessarily  been  slow.     But  I  trust  that 
it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  year  1875, 

I  look  back  to  my  former  Preface,  and  I  see 
there  the  names  of  several  firiends  who  gave  me 
important  help,  especially  in  the  local  researches 
which  its  composition  required.  I  have  now  to 
speak  of  some  of  them  by  new  titles.  Archdeacon 
Jones,  whose  help  I  had  at  Stamfordbridge,  is  now 
in  his  proper  place  as  the  successor  of  Saint  David, 
ready,  I  trust,  to  give  me  the  like  help  in  those  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  South  Wales  which  some 
later  parts  of  my  subject  will  call  for.  Mr.  Bryce, 
who  was  with  me  in  one  of  my  visits  to  Senlac, 
now  holds  the  place  in  our  common  University 
which  befits  the  man  who  has  shown  more  than  any 
other  man  in  England  that  the  law  and  the  power 
of  Borne  are  things  not  of  the  past  but  of  the 
present.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Dawkins  have  estab- 
lished their  reputation  by  works  of  lasting  value  in 
their  own  branches  of  study;  and,  above  all,  I  am 
finding,  in  the  work  of  writing  my  fifth  volume,  the 
benefit  of  the  flood  of  light  poured  forth  on  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  on  all  periods 
within  its  range,  by  the  great  Constitutional  History 
of  Professor  Stubbs.  I  should  also  be  ungrateful  if 
I  did  not  mention  the  valuable  hints  which  I  have 
received  from  several  correspondents  who  are  un- 
known to  me  personally.  Among  them  I  ought  to 
specially  thank  Mr.  E.  C.  Waters,  for  clearing  up 
for  me  many  points  in  the  genealogy  of  the  great 
Norman  families. 

SOMBRLEAZE,    WbLLS, 

December  9,  1874. 
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JjffE  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  special  advantage,  namely  an  accurate  military 
ground-plan  of  the  battle-field  of  Senlac.  For  this 
my  best  thanks  are  owing  to  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  E.K,  and  to  Captain  Edward  R.  James,  B.E. 
I  had,  on  June  2nd,  the  great  advantage  of  a  final 
examination  of.  the  battle-ground  in  company  with 
Captain  James  and  Mr.  Bryoe.  My  account  of  the 
battle  was  then  already  printed,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  our  examination  led  only  to  one  or  two 
small  changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  Additions 
and  Corrections.  Captain  James  has  had  the  kind- 
ness to  put  my  ideas  of  the  battle,  as  drawn  from 
the  original  writers,  into  scientific  military  shape. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  my  historical  view  of  the 
battle,  neither  am  I  responsible  for  such  purely 
military  points  as  the  extent  and  arraugement  of 
the  palisade.  The  relative  position  of  the  different 
divisions  in  the  two  armies  seems  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  each  division 
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must  be  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  The  one  abeo* 
lutely  certain  point  is  the  position  of  the  English 
Standard  and  the  fact  that  it  was  against  that  point 
that  the  main  attack  under  William  himself  was 
made. 

Besides  my  great  obligations  to  Sir  Henry  James 
and  Captain  James,  I  am  no  less  indebted  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the  free  and  re- 
peated access  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  all  parts 
of  the  battle-field,  a  large  part  of  which  lies  within 
his  private  grounds  at  Batlie  Abbey.  Without  this 
kindness  on  his  Grace's  part  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  battle  could  have  been  written.  I  owe  deep 
thanks  also  to  my  two  companions  at  Stamford- 
bridge,  Archdeacon  Jones  and  Mr.  J.  R  Green,  of 
whom  Mr.  Green  also  accompanied  me  on  one  of  my 
visits  to  Senlac,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  places 
described  in  Normandy  and  Maine.  I  have  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Dawkins  for  much  valuable  advice  with 
regard  to  the  map  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings, 
and  M.  Le  Gost-Clerisse  of  Caen  for  his  kind  and 
valuable  guidance  to  «e  field  ofVaraville,  Neither 
must  I  forget  the  good-humoured  readiness  which 
Mr.  H.  0.  Coxe  has  so  often  shown  in  verifying 
references  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  benefit 
of  imrestrained  resort  on  all  questions  to  Professor 
Stubbs  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  every  stage  of 
every  undertaking  of  mine.  And  there  are  others 
whose  names  cannot  well  appear  in  print  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  much  ready  and  zealous  help 
in  many  ways. 

SOBfEBLRAZE,    WeLLS, 

June  30,  1869. 
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destruction  of  his  tomb 
1307        The  body  of  Edward  the  First  at  Waltham;  com 
parison  between  Harold  and  Edward 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THB    ELECTION    OF    HAKOLD.* 
Ja&uaiy  sth^-April  i6ih,  1066. 

THE  central  stage  of  our  journey  is  now  reached.     We  Pro- 
are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  year,  of  that  importMice 
year  whose  effects  on  all  later  English,  on  all  later  European,  ?^*  y^ 


^  The  withorities  for  this  Chapter  and  for  the  whole  of  this  volume  may 
be  dealt  with  in  a  nngle  summiay.  For  the  moet  part  they  are  the  same  aa 
those  which  we  have  been  tisiiig  all  along ;  but  they  must  now  be  looked 
at  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Hitherto,  except  in  the  Chapters  specially 
devoted  to  Nonnan  aflGurs,  our  use  of  the  Norman  writers  has  been  for  the 
most  part  incidental.  But,  through  the  whole  of  the  controversies  of  the 
year  1066,  we  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  place  English  and  Norman  writers 
on  a  leveL  The  writers  of  each  nation  tell  the  tale  from  their  own  national 
points  of  view,  and  in  the  way  which  is  most  favourable  to  their  own  national 
heroes.  At  no  time  must  their  statements  be  mora  carefully  compared 
with  one  another,  as  no  full  or  accurate  narrative  could  be  drawn  from 
either  side  by  itself.  Hie  English  writers  maintain  a  sort  of  sullen  silence 
on  those  points  on  which  the  Nonnans'  are  naturally  the  most  full.  The 
NoEnnans^  on  the  other  hand,  through  ignorance,  through  prejudice,  some- 
tames  through  direct  disregard  to  truth,  grossly  misrepresent  all  English 
affiurs. 

At  this  stage  we  lose  the  Biographer  of  Eadward,  who  ends  his  story  in  a 
most  significant  way  at  Eadward^s  death,  and  who  has  nothing  beyond  one 
or  two  dark  allusions  to  anything  later.  On  the  Norman  side  we  gain  one 
most  valuable  source  of  hdp  in  the  Tapestiy  of  Bayeuz,  whose  origin  and 
hnportance  I  shall  discuss  in  a  separate  Note.  (See  Appendix  A.)  The 
Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro  must  also  be  carefully  studied.  Wild  aa 
it  is  in  many  parts,  it  is  our  most  detailed  account^  and  our  only  Scandina- 
rian  account,  of  the  campaign  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  also  shows  ua 
the  way  in  whidi  'Rng^i»l»  and  Nomnan  affiurs  were  looked  on  in  Northeni 


Later  writers,  down  to  as  late  a  time  as  any  one  pleaaes,  are,  at  this  time, 
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4  THE   ELECTION   OP   HAROLD. 

OHAP.  XI.  history  can  never  be  wiped  out.    No  one  year  in  later  Eng- 
lish history  can  for  a  moment  compare,  in  lasting  import- 
ance, with  the  year  which,  with  some  small  exaggeration, 
No  later     we  may  call  the  year  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  have 
which  one   indeed  been  later  periods  in  our  history  which  have  been 
oM^day^     as  memorable  in  their  results  as  the  invasion  of  William 

stand  out    itself.     The  events  of  the  thirteenth,  of  the  sixteenth,  of 
in  the  same 

way,  the  seventeenth  century,  are  all  fully  entitled  to  be  set  side 

by  side  with  the  events  of  the  eleventh.  But  in  all  these 
cases  we  have  to  set  the  work  of  a  whole  generation  against 
the  work  of  a  single  year.  One  age  is  famous  for  the 
great  struggle  against  alien  domination,  and  for  the  final 
establishment  of  English  freedom  in  its  later  form. 
Another  age  gave  us  all  the  results,  for  good  and  for  evil, 
of  the  great  Reformation  of  religion.  A  third  age  con- 
firmed on  a  surer  and  more  lasting  basis  those  political 
rights  [which  the  thirteenth  century  had  won  back,  but 
which  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  had  once  more  brought 
into  jeopardy.  But,  in  all  these  great  periods  of  change, 
the  work  was  gradual ;  there  is  no  single  moment,  no  single 
year,  on  which  we  can  place  our  finger  as  the  moment  or 
the  year  when  the  work  was  actually  done.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  work  was  gradual  also.  A  long 
series  of  events  prepared  the  way  for  William's  enterprise, 
and,  when  he  began  his  work,  it  needed  more  than  a 
single  day  or  a  single  year  to  put  him  in  full  possession  of 
the  Empire  for  which  he  had  yearned  so  long.  Still  in  the 
eleventh  century  there  is  a  single  year  and  a  single  day 
which  stand  forth  in  a  way  in  which  no  single  day  or  year 
stands  forth  in  the  ages  after  them.  There  is  no  later 
year   to   compare   to  the  year  in   which   the   Crown   of 

worthy  of  more  than  usual  attention,  lliongh  for  the  moet  part  of  very 
little  value  in  themselvesy  they  tell  ub,  what  is  most  important  to  learn,  the 
way  in  which  different  ages  looked  at  the  greatest  events  in  Englibh 
history. 
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EDgland  was  worn  by  the  last  King  of  the  old  sacred  and  ohat.  xk 
immemorial  stock,  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  reigned 
only  because  he  was  the  best  and  bravest  among  his 
people,  and  by  the  first  and  last  King  who  could  boast  that 
he  held  his  Kingdom  only  of  God  and  his  own  sword. 
There  is  no  one  day  in  later  times  to  compare  with  that 
memorable  morning  when  Northern  and  Southern  Europe, 
when  England  and  Normandy,  when  Harold  and  William, 
met  &ce  to  fiice  in  the  great  wager  of  battle  on  the  day  of 
Saint  Calixtus.  For  days  of  equal  moment  in/)ur  history 
we  must  go  back  to  far  earlier  times,  to  times  which  are 
still  half  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  legend.  For  a  day  like 
the  day  when  England  bowed  to  her  first  purely  foreign 
lord,  we  must  go  back  to  the  day  when  the  first  English- 
man was  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  the  day  when 
the  first  Englishman  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Britain. 

§  1.  Sidneys  and  Death  ofEadward,    December  28,  1065- 
January  5,  1066. 

We   left  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.     His  work  was  Eadward^s 
over ;  his  newly  built  minster  was  hallowed,  though  he  neas. 
had  been  himself  shut  out  from  taking  any  part  in  that  great  J^?^^'" 
ceremony.    The  Witan  had  been  gathered,  as  usual,  for  J»nu»iy5, 
the  Christmas  festival ;  the  special  summons  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  Saint   Peter's,   and,   still    more,   the    pressing 
urgency  of  the  national  affairs,  had,  we  may  well  believe, 
called  together  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  the  Thegns 
and  Prelates  of  the  land.     It  was  plain  that  the  nation  KatioiuJ 
would  soon  be  called  on  to  choose  a  King,  and  to  choose  to  the 
a  King  under  circumstances  of  which  no  past  age  had  ever  ""^^moh. 
seen  the  like.  Perhaps  vague  reports  may  already  have  found 
their  way  into  the  land,  warning  men  of  the  dangers  which 
were  likely  to  threaten  England  alike  from  her  own  exiles 
and  from  the  foreign  kinsman  of  the  dying  King.     But, 
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6  THE  ELECTION  Olf   HAROLD. 

CHAP.  XI.  even  if  no  thought  of  Tostig  or  of  William  crossed  men's 
minds,  there  was  enough  to  make  those  days  of  Eadward's 
last  sickness  days  of  the  deepest  anxiety  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman.  From  the  beginning  of  Eadward's  sicknessi 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope  of  his  recoveiy.  The 
question  in  every  man's  mind  must  have  been,  who  should 
fill  his  place  when  he  was  taken  from  them.  The  choice  of 
the  electors  would  be  perfectly  free.  Things  were  not  as 
they  had  been  when  Swegen  and  Cnut  were  in  the  land, 
claiming  the  votes  of  the  Witan  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
But  things  were  as  ttiey  had  never  been  before  since  the 
State  of  line  of  Cerdic  had  ruled  over  united  England.  The  King 
^e  royal     ^j^^  j^^.  ^^  ^j^^  point  of  death  was,  save  only  the  young 

Eadgar  and  his  sisters,  the  last  of  his  race.  The  names  of 
Christina  and  Margaret  were  most  likely  never  uttered; 
England  had  never  yet  dreamed  of  giving  herself  a  female 
ruler.  A  sentimental  interest  might  gather  round  Eadgar 
as  the  last  male  of  the  kingly  house,  but  a  sentimental 
interest  was  all  that  he  could  awaken.  He  was  young, 
and,  as  events  proved,  his  character,  yet  more  than  his  age, 
made  him  wholly  unfit  for  rule.  And  Eadgar,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  did  not  possess  that  constitutional  claim 
to  a  preference  which  was  all  that,  before  the  actual 
election,  would  have  belonged  even  to  a  son  of  the  dying 
King.  Thrice  in  earlier  times  had  the  royal  line  been 
brought  so  low  as  to  number  none  but  members  of  an  age 
too  young  for  government  in  their  oWn  persons.  Eadwig, 
Eadward  the  Martyr,  ^thelred,  had  aU  been  chosen  in 
their  non-age.  But  the  princes  so  chosen  were  all  of  them 
true  ^thelings.  Englishmen  born,  sons  of  an  English  King 
by  an  English  mother.  And,  in  those  days,  as  there  waa 
no  better  qualified  candidate  in  the  royal  house,  so  there 
was  no  man  out  of  it  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  as 
a  bom  King  of  Men.  In  those  days  the  greatest  of  living 
Englishmen  was  no  Thegn  or  Ealdorman,  but  the  renowned 
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Frimate  Dnnstan.     England  had  therefore   in  all  those  ohap.  zi. 
cases,  accepted  a  King  in  his  boyhood  or  even  in  his  child-  No  ocm* 
hood.    There  was  now  no  such  need.    Eadgar,  grandson  of  ^^^^ 
Ironside  as  he  was,  had  no  oonstitntional  claim  upon  the  ^^ 
votes  of  the  Witan  beyond  any  other  male  person  in  the 
zealm.     He  was  not  bom  in  the  land ;  he  was  not  the  son  Podtion  of 
of  a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady.    And  close  beside  the 
throne,  jnst  beyond  the  strict  b'mits  of  the  royal  hoose, 
stood  the  foremost  man   in  England,  already  a  sharer  in 
some  sort  in  the  honours  of  royalty,  already  an  Under- 
King  who  received  the   oaths    and    homage   of  vassal 
princes,  as  a  partner  in  the  role  of  the  Empire  of  Britain.^ 
Whether  he  had  been  marked  oat  by  any  formal  act  or 
not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  men  had  long  learned  to.  look  to 
Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  as  their  future  King.    And  yet, 
when  the  day  of  choice  drew  near^  men  might  well  stop 
and  wonder  at  the  step  which  they  were  about  to  take. 
The  Law  justified  the  act ;  the  needs  of  the  time  called  for 
it ;  but  it  was  a  strange  and  unwonted  act  none  the  less.    It  Norelty  of 
was  something  new,  something  which  might  well  set  the  ^^  ^^^ 
minds  and  tongues  of  men  at  work,  to  be  called  on^  freely  and  ^^^* 
under  no  fear  of  the  Danish  axe,  to  choose  a  King  who  had 
no  royal  forefathers,  a  King  who  came  not  of  the  stock  of 
'Ecgherhi,  Cerdic^  and  Woden.    Men  whose  office  or  whose 
wisdom  had  taught  them  to  scan  the  chances  of  the  time 
might  ask  how  such  a  choice  would  be  looked  on  by  the  Attitude 
exile  at  the  court  of  Baldwin,  and  by  the  prince  who  now,  ^^  Xoctig. 
in  the  height  of  success  and  glory^  had  made  the  Norman 
land  the  wonder  of  continental  Europe.     Rumours  might 
aheady  be  afloat  that  the  English  Earl,  soon  about  to 
become  the  English  King,  had,  in  some  strange  and  un*- 
known  way,  already  become  the  man  of  the  Norman  Duke. 
And,  without  going  so  fiur  afield,  men  might  ask  how  the  Powible 
great  land  north  of  the  Humber  would  look  on  the  choice  ^^^! 

beriand, 
>  See  Tol.  il.  pp.  434,  663. 
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8  THE   ELECTION   OF   HAROLD. 

CHAP.  XI.  which  to  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  seemed  the  only  choice 
possible.    The  Thegns  and  Prelates  of  Northumberland 
might  give  their  votes  with  the  other  Witan^  but  would  the 
fierce  people  of  that  proud  and  distant  province  submitj 
without  a  blow  or  a  murmur,  to  the  kingship  of  a  West- 
Saxon,  a  son  of  Godwine,  a  brother  of  Tostig  ?    The  days 
when  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in  men's  minds 
ImporUmoe  must  have  been  days  of  care  and  perplexity.    There  was 
^^*g       one  source  firom  which  light  and  help  might  be  looked  for, 
dying  re-     lig^ht  and  help  which  mifirht  in  some  sort  seem  to  come 
tion.  directly  from  heaven.    The  words  of  a  dying  man  have 

been  in  all  times  looked  on  as  solemn  and  almost  prophetic 
utterances.  The  words  of  a  dying  King  were,  by  the 
traditional  feelings  of  Englishmen^  clothed  with  an  authority 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Law  itself.  Eadward  was  a 
dying  man  and  a  dying  King.  And  he  was  yet  more. 
Strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  was  already  beginning  to 
be  looked  on  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  due  to  a 
Saint,  The  will  of  Eadward  had  perhaps  never  been  held 
to  be  of  such  moment,  his  voice  had  perhaps  never  been  so 
eagerly  listened  for  in  the  Councils  of  his  Kingdom,  as 
when  he  lay,  helpless  and  well-nigh  speechless,  on  his 
bed  at  Westminster.  Men  waited  for  the  voice  of  the 
dying  man,  the  djring  King,  the  dying  Saint,  to  confirm 
once  more  with  his  last  breath  the  nomination  of  the 
successor  on  whom,  amidst  all  doubts  and  dangers,  the 
heart  of  England  still  was  fixed.  In  choosing  for  the  first 
time  a  King  not  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  it  would  be  no 
small  strength  and  comfort  if  they  knew  that  the  step  was 
taken  with  the  full  approval  and  the  full  bidding  of  the 
last  King  of  Cerdic's  house.  The  King  was  sick  unto 
death ;  the  Witan  were  gathered  round  his  palace.  The 
moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  it  would  become 
their  duty  to  choose  his  successor.  It  was  doubtless  with 
no  small  anxiety,  with  somewhat  even  of  religious  awe. 
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tiiat  they  awaited  the  last  utterance  of  the  will  of  Eadwaid  cbat.  xl 
as  to  who  that  sacoesBor  should  be. 

The  West  Minster  was  hallowed  on  Wednesday;  the IIm Klng^t 
news  was  brought  to  the  King,  who^  as  his  legend  says,  on  Wadnei* 
hearing  it  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  as  if  to  say,  It  is  ^l^^li^jg 
finished.^     For  five  days  his  sickness  increased,  and  the  1065. 
pablic  anzieiy  heightened  at  every  stage  of  the  disorder/ 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  consecration,  his  speech  began  Hebeeomei 
to  fidl  him ;  his  voice  was  so  feeble  that  lus  words  coold  no  i^^^l^ 
longer  be  understood  ;   for  two  days  he  lay  worn  out  by  ^/'^^ 
the  extremity  of  his  sickness.^    It  was  no  time  to  trouble 
the  weary  sufferer  with  questions  even  as  to  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.    At  last,  on  the  following  Thursday,  the  Ha  re- 
eve of  the  Epiphany,  his  flagging  powers  rallied,  as  the  meoli. 
powers  of  dying  men  often  do  rally  at  the  point  of  death.  j™JJ[J[^^\ 
He  awoke  from  his  deep  in  the  foil  possession  of  his  senses 
and  of  his  speech.    On  either  side  of  his  bed  stood  the  two  Hie  sToiip 
great  chiefs  of  his  realm,  Harold  the  Earl  and  Stigand  the  bed. 
Archbishop.^    At  the  bed's  head,  in  still  more  immediate 
personal  attendance  on  his  master,  stood  the  Staller,  Bobert 
the  son  of  Wymarc,  a  man  of  Norman  birth,  but  whom 
history  does  not  charge  with  treason  towards  England. 
On  the  ground,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sat  the  Lady 
Eadgyth^  the  sister  of  the  great  Earl^  cherishing  the  feet  of 

1  .fithd.  Biev.  X  Scdiptt.  399.  ''Penctia  itaque  cmnibuB  pro  tantA 
■oQemiiUtey  qatti  dioeret  Bex  'CopgrnnmatiiTn  eet»*  induuit  in  lecttib  caput, 
efe  eiMBc  coepit  giwvi  dolofe  &tigari.** 

*  lb.  "Tunc  oKBror  ei  luctus  omnium,  una  vox  plaagentium.'*  TUB  we 
caa  weQ  believe;  but  the  hagipgnf^ier  is  plainly  writing  with  the  help 
of  his  own  fnUer  knowledge,  when  he  goes  on  to  say ;  "  PneMntiebant 
pluzes  ejus  in  morte  deaolationem  patrin,  piebis  eztenmnium,  totius  Anglinw 
nobiUtatis  ezddium,  finom  Ubertatis,  honoris  ruinam.**  The  moment  was  an 
aozioos  one,  but  no  one  who  had  not  Eadward's  own  gift  of  prophecy  could 
fenseeaUthis. 

>  Vita  Eadw.  430.  "  Biduo  yd  ampUus  adeo  eum  languor  fati|gav«nt  ut 
riz  qnum  loqueratur  quid  dioeret  inteUlgi  posset.** 

*  For  the  authorities  for  the  detaihi  of  Eadward^s  last  moments,  and  their 
▼alue^  see  Appendix  B. 
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0B4P.  zi.  her  royal  husband  in  her  bosom.  Her  thoughts  wandered 
perhaps  to  the  brother  beyond  the  sea,  the  brother  on 
whose  behalf  she  had  so  deeply  sinned,  the  brother  who  had 
so  ktely  held  the  place  nearest  to  Eadward's  heart,  but 
who  was  now  for  ever  cat  off  from  all  hopes  of  crowns  or 
earldoms.  The  tongue  of  Eadward  was  loosened,  but  his 
first  words  were  words  of  prayer.  In  his  long  slumber 
he  had  seen  a  vision ;  if  that  vision  were  truly  from  heaven, 
he  prayed  that  he  might  have  strength  to  declare  it;  if 
it  were  but  the  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain,  he  would 
that  his  tongpie  should  rather  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  supported  in  the  arms  of 
Robert.  But  the  message  which  he  had  to  declare  from 
heaven  called  for  a  larger  audience  than  the  four  favoured 
ones  who  were  gathered  round  him.  A  few  more  of  his 
chosen  friends — ^their  names  are  not  recorded — were  sum« 

HedeolATM  moned  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  King.^  He  then,  fluently 
and  with  energy,^  poured  forth  the  awful  words  of  warning. 
^  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  youth  in  Normandy,  I  knew 
two  monks,  most  holy  men  and  most  dear  to  me.  Many 
long  years  have  passed  away  since  they  were  taken  away 
from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world.  But  now,  in  my 
trance,  Ood  hath  sent  them  again  to  me  to  speak  to  me 
in  His  holy  name.  *  Know,'  said  they  to  me,  *  that  they 
who  hold  the  highest  place  in  thy  realm  of  England,  the 
Earls,  the  Bishops,  the  Abbots,  the  men  in  holy  orders 
of  every  rank,  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be  in  the  eyes 
oF  men.     In  the  eye  of  God  they  are  but  ministers  of  the 

He  fore-     fiend.    Therefore  hath  God  put  a  curse  upon  thy  land ; 

^^!^^^f  therefore  hath  he  given  thy  land  over  into  the  hand  of  the 

^^"^^^^^    enemy.     Within  a  year  and  a  day  from  thy  death,  shall 

*  ViU  Eadw.  451.     "Cimi  paodB  aliis  qaos  idem  beatus  Rex  »  0omno 
exdtatus  adyocari  juaaerat." 

*  lb.  4^0.    «TantA  ubus  est  loquendi  oopiA  ut  caiviB  Baaiannio  nihil  opus 
eaaet  supra." 
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fiends  stalk  through  thy  whole  land,  and  shall  hany  it  obap.  xi. 

fiom  one  end  to  another  with  fiie  and  svrord  and  the  hand 

of  plunder.'   Then  said  I  to  them,  'Let  me  th^i  shew  these  AUagoty  of 

things  to  my  people  in  the  name  of  God.    Haply  they  will  trwf^^ 

repent,  and  his  loving-kindness  will  have  meicy  upon  them. 

For  He  had  mercy  on  the  men  of  Nineyeh,  when  they  heard 

the  voice  of  His  threatening,  and  repented  them  of  their 

evil  ways.'    But  they  answered  me, '  They  will  not  repent, 

neither  shall  the  mercy  of  Ood  come  nigh  unto  them.' 

Then  said  I, '  What  shall  be  the  time  or  the  way  in  which 

we  may  look  for  these  your  threatenings  to  come  to  an 

end?'  'In  that  day/  they  answered,  'when  a  green  tree 

shall  be  cut  away  from  the  midst  of  its  trunk,  when  it  shall 

be  carried  away  for  the  space  of  three  furlongs  from  its 

root,  when,  without  the  help  of  man,  it  shall  join  itself 

again  to  its  trunks  and  shall  again  put  forth  leaves  and 

bear  fruit  in  its  season.    Then  first  shall  be  the  time  when 

the  woes  of  England  shall  come  to  an  end.'  "^ 

The  King  ceased    his  words    of  prophecy.      Harold,  AlMm  of 
Eadgyth,  Robert,  all  who  had  come  to  hear,  were  struck  beann ; 
with   awe,   and   remained   speechless*    One  heart  alone, 
we   are   told,  was  hardened.     Stigand  leaned   over   the  disbelief  of 
King's  bed,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Earl  Harold  ^^  ' 
that  all  this  prophetic  talk  was  but  the  babbling  of  an 
old  man  worn  out  by  sickness.    The  Primate,  stout-hearted 
Englishman  as  we  know  him,  was,  we  may  well  believe, 
a  hard  and  worldly  man,  and  his  experience  of  men  of 
his  own  calling,  his  familiarity  with  much  that  others 
looked  on  as  miracle  and  prophecy,  may  well  have  made 
him  less  inclined  to  superstition  than  to  unbelief.    The 
lay  jieart  was  more  easily  touched ;  the  female  heart  most 
easily  of  all.      Eadgyth,  and  others  who  were  devoutly 
given,  knew  well,  we  are  told,  the  sins  of  England.    They 
shuddered  as  they  thought  how  often  the  warning  voice 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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CHAP.  zi.  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  how  often  the  voice  of  Eadward  and 
Eadgyth  herself,  had  spoken  in  vain  to  the  gnilty  nation.^ 
The  pious  Lady  perhaps  deemed  that  the  uncanonical 
appointment  of  Stigand  was  more  likely  to  bring  down 
the  wrath  of  God  than  the  murder  of  Gospatrie.  At  the 
last  Christnuui  feast,  she  whose  heart  was  now  so  deeply 
stirred  at  the  thought  of  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  had  in 
that  very  palace  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  shed  blood 
which  no  law  had  bidden  to  be  shed,  blood  which,  as  fiir 
at  least  as  she  was  concerned,  was  innocent. 

Such  is  the  tale,  a  tale  which  may  well  have  grown 
in  the  hands  of  its  tellers,  but  a  tale  which  leaves  us  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Eadward  did  repeat  some  dream  or 
utter  some  parable  which,  to  minds  highly  wrought  up, 
as  the  minds  of  those  who  then  stood  by  his  bed  must 
have  been,  might  well  seem  to  be  a  warning  voice  from 

The  iuc-     heaven.     But  there  was  other  work  to  be  done  that  day 

oeflBon.  ,  .... 

besides  hearkening  to  foretellings  of  evil,  besides  disputing 
as  to  the  degree  of  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  words  of  him 
who  foretold  it.  The  moment  was  come  when  the  all- 
important  question  might  be  pressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
dying  King.  His  firiends  stood  and  wept  around  him ;  the 
tears  of  the  Lady  as  she  sat  at  his  feet  fell  faster  and  more 
thickly  still.  He  gave  orders  for  his  burial.  He  checked 
the  grief  of  his  friends ;  he  bade  them  rejoice  at  his  coming 
deliverance,  and  he  craved  the  prayers  of  his  people  for  his 
soul.^  He  spoke  of  the  constant  love  and  devotion  which 
had  been  ever  shown  him  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  once 
driven  away  from  his  hearth  and  board.  She  had  ever  been 
to  him  as  a  loving  and  dutiful  daughter;^  God  would 
reward  her  for  her  good  deeds  in  this  world  and  in  the  %ext. 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

*  Vita  Eftdw.  430.  "Foneribus  ezaequiis  aititulat  ae  oommendatione 
et  predbus  summonmi  Dei  fideliam.'*  As  might  be  ei^pected,  he  recurs 
more  than  onoe  to  the  subject.    See  pp.  4351  434. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 
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At  last  Harold  and  Stigand — nor  have  we  any  right  to  oraf.  zt. 
exclude  Robert  from  their  counsels — found  means  of  calling 
Eadward's  mind  to  the  great  subject  which  then  filled  the 
whole  heart  of  England.    When  all  was  over,  when  his 
body  was  laid  in  his  new  minster,  when  his  soul  had 
gone  to  its  reward,  who  should  fill  the  place  which  he 
had  so  long  filled  on  earth  ?    Who,  when  he  was  gone, 
should  wear  the  royal  crown  of  England,   the  Imperial 
diadem  of  Britain  ?  Eadward,  at  that  last  moment,  was  not  EAdwird 
wanting  to  his  last  duty.     He  stretched  forth  his  hand  H«rotd  «• 
towards  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  spake  the  words,  ^^^' 
**To  thee,  Harold  my  brother,  I  commit  my  kingdom*"^ 
He  then  went  on  to  declare  his  last  wishes  to  his  chosen 
successor.    For  Eadward  to  give  Harold  instructions  in  the  EftdwMd*« 
art  of  government  was  certainly  needless,  and  the  dying 
man  doubtless  felt  it  to  be  so.     But  there  were  a  few  per« 
sonal  wishes  which  were  near  to  his  heart ;   there  were  a 
few  personal  fiEivourites  whom  he  wished  to  commend  to 
the  favourable  care  of  his-  successor.     First  among  these  He  oom- 
was  the  Lady  herself.    I  need  not  again  enlarge  on  the  HMoid^a^ 
mysterious  relations  between  Eadward  and  Eadgyth ;  but,  ?"  ^^ 
in  these  his  last  days'  at  least,  she  appears  as  enjoying  his 
full  confidence  and  affection.     But  a  sister  who  certainly 
abetted  Tostig,  who  perhaps  abetted  William,  against  the 
brother  who  was  now  called  to  reign,'  might  be  thought 
likely  to  meet  with   less  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Harold  than  she  had,  latterly  at  least,  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  Eadward.     The  King  commended  her  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  his  widow  to  the  friendly  care  of  bis  successor, 

*  I  think,  oompMiiig  the  evidently  cantiouB  expreflrion  of  the  Biographer 
with  the  outspoken  words  of  the  Chronicles  and  Florence,  that  I  am  justified 
in  putting  this  meaning  on  the  words  (433),  "PorrectA  manu  [the  very 
gesture  is  shown  in  the  Tapestry]  ad  prsBdictum  nutridum  suum  ihitrem 
Haroldum,  'Hanc,*  inquit,  *ewn  omni  regno  tutandam  oonunendo.*'*  See 
Appendix  G. 

'  See  Appendix  K. 
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CHAP.  XI.  Let  him  show  to  her,  as  a  Lady  and  a  sister,  all  fiuthfal 
worship  and  service,  and  never,  while  she  lived,  let  her  lose 
And  the      the  honours  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  her.^     He  com- 
(a^uciteB.  i^^^Q^^  tdso  to  Harold  his  Norman  &vourite8,  those  whom, 
in  his  simplicity,  he  spoke  of  as  men  who  had  left  their 
native  land  for  love  of  him.^    Those  who  were  willing  to 
abide  in  the  land  as  English  subjects  under  Harold's  alli- 
ance he  prayed  him  to  keep  and  to  protect.     Those  who 
refused  to  become  the  men  of  the  new  King  he  prayed  him 
to  dismiss  under  his  safe  conduct  to  their  own  land,  taking 
with  them  all  the  goods  which  they  had  acquired  by  his 
own  favour.* 
His  direo-       The  Einfi:  had  now  done  the  last  act  of  his  kingly  office, 
burial.        With  tiiis  last  request  to  Harold  all  thought  of  earthly 
things  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  Eadward.     But  the 
man  and  the  saint  had  still  friends  to  comfort ;  he  had  a 
soul  for  which  to  request  their  prayers  ;  he  had  a  body  to 
be  committed  to  the  ground  with  the  solemn  rites  of  the 
Church.     He  craved  that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  the 
minster  which  he  had  reared,  in  a  special  spot  within  the 
hallowed  walls  which  their  inmates  would  point  out  to 
His  death   those  who  stood  rouud  him.^    One  faint  thought  of  earth 
oonoealed,   P^^haps  Came  back  to  his  mind,  when  he  bade  them  not  to 
lest  he  lose  \^{^q  ^g  death  from  his  people.    At  such  a  moment  it 

the  prayers  ^     * 

of  his         might  perhaps  be  weU  to  let  men  believe  that  Eadward 
still  lived,  till  every  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the 

^  Vita  Eadw.  433.  "  Haiio  .  .  .  tutandam  oommendo,  ut  pro  Dominft 
et  sorore,  ut  est^  fideU  serves  et  honoires  obsequio,  ut>  quo  advixerit,  a  me 
adepto  non  privetur  honore  debito.**  Piddi  must  agree  with  dbtequio,  not 
with  iorore, 

'  lb.  '*  Commendo  pariter  etiam  eos  qui  natilTam  teiram  suam  reUque- 
runt  cauBs4  amoriB  mei,  mihique  hactenus  fideliter  sunt  obsequuti." 

'  lb.  "Ut>  Busoepti  ab  eis,  si  ita  Tolunt,  fidelitate,  eos  tuearis  et  re- 
tineas^  aut  tu&  defemdone  cxniductoB,'cum  omnibus  qvm  sob  me  adquisierunt, 
cum  salute  ad  propria  transfretari  faciaB." 

*  lb.  434.  "  Fossa  sepulcri  mei  in  monasterio  paretur,  in  eo  looo  quo 
Yobis  assignabitur." 
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quiet  election  and  consecration  of  his  successor.    But  Ead-  otap.  u. 
ward's  care  for  his  own  soul  made  him  tremble  at  such 
a  thought.     '^  Let  my  death/'  he  earnestly  prayed,  *'  be  at 
once  made  known  everywhere,  that  all  the  finiihful  may  at 
once  call  on  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  for  me  a  sinner."^ 
Eadgyth  meanwhile  wept  without  ceasing.     Eadward  com- 
forted her  with  the  allegorical  words ;  ''  Fear  not ;  I  shall 
not  die,  but  by  God's  grace  I  shall  soon  arise  to  better 
health."^      But  the  last   moment   was   clearly  drawing 
near ;  the  last  comfort  of  the  Church  had  to  be  given; 
The  dying  saint  received  the  Body  of  his  Lord,  seemingly  He  oom- 
at  the  hands  of  Stigand ;  the  irregularity  of  his  position  ^  ^^^ 
as  Primate  was  perhaps  not  held  to  affect  acts  done  by  him  J]^!^^'^'^''^' 
as  a  simple  priest.^     Strengthened  by  this  spiritual  food,  1066. 
Eadward^s  soul  gently  passed  away^  and  the  last  King  of 
the  House  of  Cerdic  was  no   more.     His  body  lay  as  in 
sleep  ;  his  cheeks  like  the  rose^  his  beard  like  the  lily,  his 
white  hands  filling  peacefully  by  his  side;    men  saw 
written  on  the  face  of  the  departed  saint  that  he  had  gone 
to  his  Creator.* 

The  King  was  dead.     The  last  day  of  his  kingship  had 

^  Vha  Eadw.  434.  "  Mortem  meein  quneo  ne  oeietis  [the  pliml  is  uaed 
in  these  general  directioDfl^  while  the  political  requeets  are  addreaaed  in  the 
singular  to  Harold],  aed  celeriua  drcumquaque  annundetisy  ut  quique  fidelee 
pro  me  peocatore  depreoentur  dementlam  Dei  OmnipotentlB.**  Oompaie  the 
excitement  oaoaed  by  the  auBpioion  that  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  waa 
concealed.    Fronde,  Hist.  Eng.  ▼.514. 

'  lb.  "  Ne  timeas ;  non  moiiar  mode,  sed  bene  oonvalescam  propitiante 
Deo." 

'  Ibw  "  Sumpto  a  ocelesti  mens&  vitn  viatioo.**  There  is  no  menUon 
whether  the  Commanion  was  in  one  kind  only.  Communion  in  both  kinds 
was  certainly  usual  at  this  time  (See  Will.  Pict.  113,  131),  but  it  is  not 
Ukely  in  the  case  of  a  dying  man. 

*  lb.  "  Erat  tunc  videre  in  defnncto  ooipore  gloriam  migrantis  ad  Deum 
anime,  quum  adlicet  caro  fisdei  ut  roaa  ruberet,  suhjecta  barba  ut  Mum 
caaderety  manus  suo  ordine  directn  albeeoerenty  totumque  corpus  non  morti 
sed  fausto  sopoii  traditum  signaient.** 
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CRAP.  zi.  been  the  worthiest.     After  all  the  errors  and  follies  of  his 

£flS^''  reign,   Eadward  died,    not   only  as  a  saint,   but   as  an 

his  im- '     Englishman  and  a  patriot.     For  the  last  thirteen  years  of 

on^^uT    ^is  ^6  Harold  had  been  his  guide  and  guardian ;  for  the 

2J^®'        last  nine  years  he  had  been  the  looked  for  successor  of  the 

Crown.    And  now  the  day  had  come  and  the  word  was 

spoken.    Those   years   of  faithful  guardianship  had  not 

been   without   their  fruit;    Eadward,   with    Harold  and 

Stigand  at  his  side,  had  become  another  man  from  Eadward 

who  had  once  listened  to  every  lie  which  rose  to  the  lips  of 

Robert  of  Jumieges.^     The  old  wayward  spirit  had  again 

burst  forth  when  revolt  overthrew  his  last  favourite ;  *  but 

his  last  favourite  was  at  least  an  Englishman  and  a  son  of 

Englieh      Oodwine.    And  the  latest  act  of  all  had  made  up  for  all  that 

Eadwiffd*8  ^^  ^^^  before.    Eadward  showed  on  his  death-bed  that 

^*^  ***       he  had  at  last  learned  that  the  Norman  could  never  bear 

queets. 

sway  in  England  with  the  good-will  of  the  English  people. 
The  dream  of  the  Norman  Duke  as  the  heir  of  the  English 
Crown  had  passed  away.  The  dream  of  England  portioned 
out  among  Norman  Earls,  Prelates,  and  Knights  had 
passed  away  with  it.  England  was  to  have  an  English 
King,  the  noblest  man  of  the  English  people.  No 
stranger  was  to  tarry  in  the  land,  but  such  aa  would 
plight  their  homage  to  the  King  of  England's  choice. 
For  others,  however  dear  to  him,  all  that  Eadward  now 
craved  was  that  they  might  depart,  unhurt  and  un- 
plundered,  from  the  land.  Visions  of  danger  may  have 
flitted  across  his  mind,  and  in  the  delirium  of  sickness,  in 
the  mere  excitement  of  pious  fear,  they  may  have  shaped 
themselves  into  vague  foreshadowings  of  the  wrath  to 
come.  But  what  the  last  dying  wishes  of  Eadward  were 
we  know  beyond  a  doubt.  His  last  wishes,  his  last  hopes, 
were  the  same  as  the  wishes  and  the  hopes  of  every  faithful 


*  See  vol.  U.  p.  70.  "See  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 
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Englishman.     His  last  thought  of  earth  was  the  hope  that  ohap.  xi. 
Harold  might  wear  his  Crown^  that  Harold  might  reign 
over  a  land  freed  from  the  presence  of  ererj  man  whose 
presence  he   might   find    dangerous    to    the    welfare  of 
England  and  her  Sang. 

And  he  has  had  his  reward.  Far  more  precious  than  the  Esdward** 
vulgar  praises  of  Norman  legend-makers,  far  more  precious  ^wJ^rfc, 
even  than  the  wrought  up  pan^yric  of  the  courtly  chaplain 
of  his  widow,  is  the  song  in  Ead ward's  honour  handed  down 
in  our  national  Chronicles  from  the  hands  of  a  gleeman  of 
his  own  time  and  of  his  own  people.^  The  English  poet 
sang  of  Eadward's  early  troubles,  how  he  had  to  seek  a 
foreign  land,  when  Cnut  overcame  the  race  of  iBthelred, 
and  when  Danes  wielded  the  dear  realm  of  England  for 
eight  and  twenty  winters.^  He  sang  of  Eadward's  personal 
virtues  ;  how  he  was  holy,  clean,  and  mild,  how  the  bale- 
less  King  was  ever  blithe  of  mood.^  He  sang  of  the 
glories  of  his  reign ;  how  he  guarded  his  land  and  people ; 
how  renowned  warriors  stood  around  his  throne ;  how  the 
son  of  ^thelred  ruled  over  Angles  and  Saxons,  how  Welsh 
and  Scots  and  Britons  all  obeyed  the  mighty  sway  of  the 
noble  Eadward.4  But  before  his  song  ends,  the  minstrel 
has  yet  to  tell  of  one  deed  far  above  all,  of  one  last  act 

^  GhromL  Ab.  Wig,  1065. 

*  lb.     "  pnh  he  laoga  «r,  And  Deona  weoldon 

Landes  bereafod,  Deore  rice 

Wimodft  wreclastnni  Englalandes 

Wide  geond  ootHaai,  zxviii. 

Seo'SNui  Knot  oferoom  Wintra  gerimes 

Cynn  .^WetradeB,  WeoUn  brytaodon." 
»  lb.     *'W»abU«emod, 

Bealeleas  King."     See  voL  ii.  p.  527. 

*  lb.     "  Weold  weL  getSungsen  Swa  ymbdyppal* 

Walum  and  Scottum,  Cealda  biymmas, 

And  Biyttum  eac,  P»t  eall  Eadwarde 

Byre  iE^Sebedes.  .^elum  Kinge 

Engliim  and  Sezum  Hyrdan  holdelice 

Oret  nuegcum.  Hagestalde  menn." 


VOL.  ni. 
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18  THE   ELECTION  OF   HAROLD. 

oHA^p.  XI.  which  made  the  name  of  Eadward  truly  glorious.     Bitter 

death  snatched  the  noble  King  from  earth;   angels  bore 

his  truthful  soul  to  heaven.     But  a  truer  note  of  patriotic 

The  poet     feeling  rings  forth  in  the  words  which  tell  us  how  the  wise 

^  no^-    ^^^g  °"^®  f^*  ^^^  realm  to  Harold  the  noble  Earl,  in 

!^^^^    the  words  which,  bursting  from  the  poet's  heart,  tell  us 

how  well  the  noble  Earl  deserved  the  greatest  of  earthly 

gifts.     He  in   all   time  by   words   and   deeds  had  truly 

obeyed  his  lord,  and  had  left  nought  undone  which  was 

needful  for  the  ruler  of  his  people.* 


§  2.  Tie  Election  and  Coronation  of  Harold. 
January  5-6,  1066. 

Vacancy  of  ^^^  throne  of  England  was  now  vacant,  vacant  under 
the  Throne,  circumstances  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before. 
The  late  King's  dying  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  soon  as 
Eadward's  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the  Witan  of 
England  knew  that  their  King  was  dead.  But  by  the 
Law  of  England  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  announce- 
ment that  the  King  was  dead  could  not  be  answered  by  a 
cry  for  the  long  life  of  the  King  who  still  was  living.^  The 
Witan,  not  yet  departed  from  their  Christmas  gathering, 
heard  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  they  knew  that  it 
was  for  them  alone  to  fill  it.  And,  with  the  news  that 
they  had  no  longer  a  King,  came  the  news  that  the  last 
wish  of  the  King  who  was  gone  had  pointed  out  to  them 
whom  he  wished  to  fill  his  kingly  seat  after  him.  All 
scruple  was  taken  from  every  mind  when  men  knew  that 


The  Welsh,  who  are  thus  coupled  with  Scots,  and  distinguished  from  the 
Britons,  can  mean  only  the  Welsh  of  Strathdyde. 

*  See  Appendix  C,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  536. 

'  "Le  Roi  est  mort;  vive  le  Boi" — the  exact  opposite  to  old  Teutonic 
feelings. 
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the  son  of  ^thelred,  the  heir  of  Cerdic,  had,  as  his  last  obap.  xi. 
actj  named  as  his  successor  the  son  of  Godwine,  the  grand- 
son of  Walfiioth,     It  was  no  time  for  delay.     Men  came  Maetii^  of 
together  as  speedily  upon  the  death  of  Eadward  as  they  jamuays, 
had  come  together  to  choose  Eadward  himself  upon  the ' 
death  of  Harthacnut.     The  King  lay  dead  in  his  palace, 
while  Earls  and  Prelates,  Thegns  and  citizens,  came  to- 
gether to  choose  the  King  who  should  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  choice  was  speedy  and  unanimous.     Later  writers  Doubtftd 
speak  of  voices  being  raised  for  Eadgar,  even  of  voices  ture  of 
being  raised   for  William.^    And  so  it  may  have  been.  ^^^^•^ 
Here  and  there  sentimental  feelings  may  have  caused  this  Eadgar. 
or  that  voice  to  utter  the  name  of  the  young  iBtheling, 
even  in  preference  to  the  noblest  of  a  merely  subject  house, 
And  in  our  land  of  free  debate,  some  daring  Norman  may 
even  have  dared  to  breathe  the  thought  that  the  King's 
kinsman,  who  had  made  Normandy  so  great  and  flourish- 
ing, might  make  England  no  less  great  and  flourishing 
also.     But  words  like  these  told  not  on  the  mind  of  the 
Assembly.     Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  expression  of  those  No  gign 
local  jealousies  which  had  divided  England  on  more  than  jedouidM. 
one  earlier  vacancy.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  rivalry  of 
the  House  of  LeoMc  against  the  House^of  Godwine;  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  murmurs  of  the  fierce  Danes  of  the 
North  against  the  inauguration   of  a  new  West-Saxon 
dynasty.     If  the  sons  of  JBlfgar  dreamed,  as  they  doubtless 
did,  of  a  divided  Kingdom— of  the  Imperial  Crown  for  one 
of  themselves  they  hardly  could  have  dreamed — their  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.      Such  thoughts,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  still  lived  in  men's  minds,  but  in  that  great 

>  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  761  D.  "Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling 
promovere  yolebant  in  Begem.**  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "AngUa  dabio 
favore  notabat,  cni  ae  rectori  committeret  inoerta>  an  Haroldo  an  Willefano 
an  Edgaro  .  .  .  AngU  diveniB  yotds  ferebaatur,  quamvii  palam  euncti  bona 
Harotdo  im/prteareniwr.^    This  ia  an  important  adndsnion. 

C   % 
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20  THE   ELECTION   OP  HAROLD. 

CHAP.  XI.  Gemot  of  London  ^  they  found  no  open  spokesman.     It 
was  not  only  London,  ever  foremost  in  every  patriotic  cause; 
it  was  not  only  Wessex,  proud  of  her  illustrious  son ;  it 
was  not  only  East-Anglia,  cherishing  the  memories  of  his 
earliest  rule ;  it  was  not  only  Hereford,  rejoicing  in  her 
recovered  being,  safe  alike  against  British  foes  and  Norman 
governors  ;  it  was  the  Witan,  not  of  this  or  that  shire  or 
Harold       ancient  kingdom^  but  of  the  whole  realm  of  England^  who 
Isi^^    chose  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.* 
^**-  His  reign  had  long  been  looked  for,  and  now  the  dying 

voice  of  Eadward  had  marked  him  out  as  the  worthiest 
object  of  their  choice.  The  wise  ruler,  the  unconquered 
warrior^  the  bountiful  founder, — the  shield  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  judge  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow' — the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  conqueror  of 
GrufTydd,  the  pacificator  of  Northumberland,  the  founder 
of  Waltham — stood  forth  before  them  as  the  foremost 
man  of  England.  He,  and  he  alone,  stood  forth  above 
other  men,  sprung  from  no  line  of  Kings,  but  the  son  of  a 
father  greater  than  Kings,  the  man  who  in  long  years  of 
rule  had  shown  that  there  was  none  like  him  worthy  to  fill 
the  throne  of  the  heroes  of  old  time,  worthy,  as  none  of 
royal  race  were  worthy,  to  wield  the  sword  of  ^thelstan 
and  sit  upon  the  judgement-seat  of  iElfred.  The  assembled 
people  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ancient  and 
undoubted  right,  chose  with  one  voice  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwine  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  the  Isle 
of  Britain.  On  no  day  in  their  annals  did  the  English 
people  win  for  themselves  a  higher  or  a  purer  fame. 

The  choice  of  the  Assembly  had  now  to  be  announced  to 


*  Would  ihe  course  of  the  election  have  been  in  any  way  different,  if  the 
GemiSt  had  been  held  in  Oxford  Y 

'  fl.  Wig.  1066.  "  A  totius  Anglife  primatibus  ad  regale  cuhnen  elec- 
tu8."     See  Appendix  D. 

'  See  the  Waltham  writer's  character  of  Harold,  vol.  ii.  p.  538. 
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the  King-elect.  We  know  not  whether  that  choice  was  ohap.  xi. 
made  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  he  may  have  deemed  that  ^^J^J^^ 
his  most  fitting  place  was  still  with  his  departed  brother-  offered  to 
in-law  and  his  widowed  sister.  But^  in  any  case^  two 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  sent,  in  the  name  of  all,  to 
oflTer  the  Crown  of  England,  as  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
England,  to  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  as  their  King. 
Who  discharged  that  office  we  know  not.  None  bat  men 
of  the  highest  rank  would  be  sent  on  such  an  errand.  In 
the  pictured  record  of  that  day's  acts  they  appear,  not  as 
Prelates  but  as  lay  chieftains.  One  bears  the  official  axe ;  ^ 
the  other  bears  the  Crown  itself,  and  points  towards  the 
chamber  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Crown  had  doubtless  been 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  this  symbolic  offering.*  Who 
then  were  the  men  whom  England  thus  trusted  to  speak 
such  weighty  words  in  her  name?  Were  they  the  two 
Northern  Earls,  stifling,  as  they  best  might,  their  local 
and  family  jealousies,  their  hopes  of  a  divided  kingdom  ? 
Or  were  they  rather  the  two  Earls  of  Eastern  England, 
sons  worthy  of  Godwine,  brothers  worthy  of  Harold,  who 

"  See  vol.  ii.  p.  332. 

'  T^>e8ti7,  pi.  7.  Bruce,  p.  80.  "  Hie  dederimt  Haroldo  Coroxuun  Re- 
gis." It  is  worth  remark  that  the  crown  which  is  here  represented  as 
offered  to  Harold  is  of  a  different  and  simpler  form  from  that  with  which 
Harold  is  represented  as  being  crowned  the  next  day.  Hub  last  is  the  same 
as  that  which  Eadward  b  always  dravm  as  wearing,  even  when  supported 
in  the  arms  of  Robert  on  his  death-bed.  Hiis  last  representation  is  of  course 
merely  symbolical ;  it  is  simply  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  the  King." 
Hie  crcfwn  thus  symbolically  drawn  is  doubtless  the  crown  used  at  the 
actual  coronation,  and  also  on  the  great  days  when  the  King  "wore  his 
Oown**  pnblidy.  On  its  form  cf.  voL  ii.  p.  33a.  But  this  simpler  crown, 
bonie,  it  would  seem,  immediately  from  the  chamber  of  the  dead  King, 
suggests  that  such  a  crown  was  commonly  kept  at  hand  near  the  King's 
person.  Compare  the  well-known  story  of  Henry  the  Fifth  tiying  on  the 
crown  which  was  kept  by  his  father's  bed-side  (Monstrelet,  i.  163  6),  a  story 
which  may  pan  as  authority  for  the  custom,  whether  true  or  not  as  to  the 
hud.  This  crown,  as  easier  of  access,  would  be  the  one  offered  to  the  King- 
elect^  as  the  symbd  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  crown  of  greater  ceremony 
would  of  coarse  be  used  in  the  great  rite  of  the  morrow. 
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CHAP.  XI.  were  sent  to  bear  the  gift  of  England  to  the  chief  of 
their  own  house  ?  That  day's  vote  had  placed  that  house 
above  the  royalties  of  Gaul  and  Denmark ;  it  had  placed 
the  line  of  Godwine  on  a  height  lower  by  one  step  only 
than  the  line  whose  youthful  chief  now  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Augustus.  It  was  for  Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  rather 
than  for  any  other  two  men  in  England,  to  act  on  that  day 

Position  of  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  country.  Harold  stood,  axe  in 
hand^  to  receive  them.  The  day  for  which  he  had  looked 
so  long  had  at  last  come.  The  path  from  which  so  many 
obstacles  had  been  so  strangely  cleared  away  had  at  last 
brought  him  close  to  the  great  object  of  his  life.  He  had 
now,  not  in  figure,  but  in  very  truth,  only  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand,  and  to  grasp  the  Crown  of  England,  the  free  gift 
of  the  people  of  England.  No  surprise  could  have  filled  his 
mind  ;  for  years  he  had  been  marked  out,  practically  if  not 
by  a  formal  vote^  as  the  man  to  whom  that  gorgeous  gift 
must  one  day  come.  And  yet  that  moment  of  realized 
dreams  must  have  been  a  moment  of  anxiety^  and  even  of 
fear.  For  him^  no  son  of  a  kingly  father,  no  scion  of 
legendary  heroes  and  of  Gods  of  the  elder  faith,  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  diadem  of  Ecgberht  and  Cerdic  ready  for 
his  grasp,  was  of  itself  a  strange  and  wondrous  feeling, 
such  as  few  men  but  him  in  the  world's  history  can  have 
felt.  He  was  not  like  others  before  and  since,  who  by  fraud 
or  violence  have  risen  to  royalty  or  more  than  royalty. 
Harold  was  not  a  Dionysios^  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell^  or  a 
Buonaparte,  whose  throne  was  reared  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  He  was  not  an  Eastern  Basileus, 
climbing  to  the  seat  from  which  a  fortunate  battle  or  a 
successful  conspiracy  had  hurled  a  murdered  or  blinded 
predecessor.  He  was  not  a  Pippin,  whose  elevation^  how- 
ever expedient  and  rightful,  could  be  brought  about  only 
by  the  displacement  of  a  lawful,  though  an  incompetent. 
King.     He  was  not  even  a  Rudolf,  whose  election,  free  and 
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honourable  as  it  was,  came  when  the  glorjr  of  kingship  had  chap.  xi. 

long  been  tarnished  in  men's  eyes,  and  when  traditional 

reverence  no  longer  attached  to  any  one  ancient  kingly 

house.    To  Harold  the  Crown  of  England  was  freely  o£Pered 

in  all  its  glory  and  greatness^  a  Crown  which  had  never 

before  been  offered  to  any  but  men  of  royal  birth,  ^  which 

had  never  before  been  freely  offeifed  to  any  but  men  of  the 

one  Imperial  House  of  Cerdic.    He  may  well  have  paused  as  Difficulties 

he  looked  at  the  glittering  gift,  through  the  mere  greatness  situation. 

and  strangeness  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood.     And 

other  thoughts  may  well  have  pressed  upon  his  mind,  before 

he  spoke  the  word  which  should  change  the  Earl  into  a 

King.      Harold  knew  better  than  any  man  the  dangers 

which  threatened  himself  and  which  threatened  England. 

He  knew  what  she  had  to  fear  from  the  vengeance  of  Double 

her  own  banished  son,  a  vengeance  which  would  be  kindled  ^^ 

into  a  sevenfold  flame  if  Harold  were  King  in  a  land  where  ^^i^^ 

Tostig  might  not  hold  even  an  Earldom.     He  knew  also, 

as  no  man  knew,  how  much  more  she  had  to  fear  from 

the  claims  of  the  mighty  and  wily  Duke  beyond  the  sea. 

And  heavy  on  his  soul  there  must  still  have  pressed  the  Effects  of 

memory  of  that  fatal  day  when  he  had  become  the  sworn  wiUiam. 

man  of  that  dangerous  rival.'     If  he  had  promised  more 

than  simple  homage,  casuistry  and  more  than  casuistry,  the 

instinctive  feeling  of  every  honest  man,  would  declare  that 

an  extorted  promise,  unlawful  and  impossible  to  fulfil,  was 

perhaps  a  crime  in  him  who  had  plighted  it,  but  could  be 

no  crime  in  him  who  should  obey  a  higher  law  by  breaking 

it.     But  since  that  day,  the  heart  of  Harold  could  never 

have  beaten  so  high,  his  step  could  never  have  been  so 

'  The  Daoish  Kings,  though  not  of  royal  English  blood,  were  of  royal 
Uood  in  their  own  land.  Save  in  their  case,  the  Crown  of  Weesex,  and  of 
Kngiand  as  the  de^elopement  and  continuation  of  Wessex,  had  never  gone 
out  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house.  I  cannot  answer  for  all  the  momentary 
Kings  in  Northumberland  or  in  the  last  days  of  Mercia. 

^  See  below,  Chapter  xii.  §  4,  and  Appendix  T. 
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CHAP.  XI.   light  and  joyous,  as  in  the  days  when  his  faith  was  wholly 
free,  when  even  his  enemies  could  not  impeach  his  truthful- 
ness.  And  now  the  full  weight  of  that  day's  act  must  have 
stared  him  in  the  face.    Let  him  accept  the  Crown  now 
ofiered  him  by  England,  and  Normandy  would  at  once 
Harold's     declare  him  a  perjurer  and  a  traitor.     No  wonder  then  if, 
expwwed*  ^  ^^^  picture  scts  before  us,  he  looked  at  the  Crown  at 
T  ^^trv     ^^^  wistfully  and  anxiously,  and  half  drew  back  the  hand 
which  was  stretched  forth  to  grasp   the   glittering  gift. 
And  yet  the  risk  had  to  be  run.     A  path  of  danger  opened 
before  him,  and  yet  duty  no  less  than  ambition  bade  him  to 
Greater      enter  upon  the  thorny  road.     If  he  declined  the  Crown,  to 
^"^iedwhom  should  England  oflfer  it?    Would  the  risk  be  less 
the  Crown,  jf  Eadgar  could  win  the  votes  of  the  Witan,  and  if  to  the 
other  dangers  of  England  were  to  be  added  all  the  dangers 
which  beset  the  land  whose  King  can  rule  only  at  the 
bidding  of  others?    What  if  the  young  iEtheling  failed, 
as  he  doubtless  would  fail^  to  stand  his  ground  at  such  a 
Danger  of  moment?   Could  the  land  hope  to  be  united  in  any  single 
^the"°"'    choice  ?  Would  Mercia  and  Northumberland  submit  to  the 
Kingdom.   ^^1^  ^f  g^^g  West-Saxon  boasting  neither  the  royal  blood 
of  Eadgar  nor  the  personal  glory   of  Harold?    Would 
Wessex  and  East-Anglia,   would    mighty    and    growing 
London^  submit  to  Eadwine  or  Morkere  or  to  the  youth- 
ful son  of  Siward  ?  The  dangers  of  accepting  the  Crown 
were  great^  but  the  dangers  of  refusing  it  were  greater. 
Whoever  reigned,  Tostig  and  William  would  still  try  their 
chance,  and,  if  it  were  not  Harold  who  reigned,  they  would 
try  their  chance  with  far  greater  hope  of  success.     The 
accession  of  Harold  would  indeed  put  fresh  weapons  into 
the  hand  of  William,  but  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Duke 
would  wholly  cast  aside  his  claims  and  his  projects,  simply 
because  he  would  have  some  other  King,  and  not  Harold^ 
to  strive  against.    The  fear  indeed  was  that,  if  Harold 
shrank  from  the  burthen,  William  would  find  no  one  single 
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King  to  withstand  him.    He  would  win  an  easy  victory  over  obap.  xi. 

a  divided  land,  a  land  split  asunder  as  it  had  been  in  the 

days  of  Harthacnut  and  the  earlier  Harold^  a  land^  it  might 

be,  already  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  war.  Under  Harold  alone 

could  there  be  the  faintest  hope  that  England  would  offer 

an  united  front  to  either  of  the  invaders  who  were  sure 

to  attack  her.     The  danger  then  had  to  be  &oed.     The 

call  of  patriotism  distinctly  bade  Harold  not  to  shrink  at 

the  last  moment  from  the  post  to  which  he  had  so  long 

looked  forward,  and  which  had  at  last  become  his  own. 

The  first  man  in  England,  first  in  every  gift  of  war  and 

peace,  first  in  the  love  of  his  countrymen,  first  in  renown  in 

other  lands,  was  bound  to  be  first  alike  in  honour  and  in 

danger.     The  gift  now  lay  before  him.      Ambition  made 

him  seize  it.     Duty  in  no  way  held  back  his  hand.     The  The  Crown 

offered  gift  was  accepted.    The  eve  of  that  great  Epiphany,  by  Harold. 

the  day  on  which  King  Eadward  was  alive  and  dead,'  saw 

the  Crown  pass  away  for  ever  from  the  male  line  of  Cerdic, 

and  the  next  day  saw  it  solemnly  placed  upon  the  brow  of 

Harold.     The  evening  of  Eadward's  death  must  have  been 

spent  in  making^  ready  for  the  two  great  ceremonies  of  the 

morrow.     On  the  morning  of  that  short  winter's  day,  the 

Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  kept  his  watch  by  the  dying 

bed  of  his  King  and  brother.     Before  its  last  hour  had 

passed,  he  had  become,  not  yet   indeed    a   crowned   and 

anointed  King,  but  one  called  to  kingship  by  the  common 

voice  of  his  country,  a  King-elect  of  the  English,  who  on 

the  morrow  might  claim  the  sceptre  and  the  diadem  as 

his  own. 

The  morning  of  the  Epiphany  dawned.     It  was   the  Double 
Feast  of  the  Kings,  a  fitting  day  for  an  august  rite  within  of  Friday, 

'  "  Die  qtift  Edwardus  Bex  viviu  fuit  et  mcniuus  *'  Is  a  common  form  in 
Domesday.  So  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  233 ;  "  To  >am  timan  tSe  Eadward  dng 
was  cucu  and  dead." 
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CHAP.  XI.   the  walls  of  that  minster  which  was  reared  to  be  specially 

January  6,  the  home  of  Kinffs  alike  in  life  and  in  death.     On  that 

looo ; 

the  buiial   day  began  that  long  series  of  national  ceremonies  which 

Ldthe      ^*®  S^^®  ^^  unbroken  to  our  own  time,  and  which  has 

S"]^^T  "^*^^  *^®  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  the  hearth  and  Prytaneion 

Neceeaity    ^^  *^^  English  nation.     The  octave  of  its  hallowing  had 

^^         barely  passed,  and  there  was  already  a  King  to  be  buried 

coronatioii,  and  a  King  to  be  crowned.     Earl  Harold  was  King-elect 

by  the  choice  of  the  Witan  of  all  England ;  but  he  was 

not   "full  King"  till  he  and  his  people  had  exchanged 

their  mutual  promises,  till  he  had  been  arrayed  with  the 

outward  badges  of  his  kingly  office,  till  the  blessing  of  the 

Church  and  the  unction  of  her  highest  minister  had  made 

the  chosen  of  the  people  also  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord. 

Those  were   not  days  when  that  crowning  rite  could  be 

delayed  for  one  needless  moment.     England  could  not  be 

safely  left  for  a  single  day  without  a  King.     The  twofold 

right  of  the  new  Sovereign,  as  King  alike  by  the  election 

of  the  people  and  by  the  consecration  of  the  Church,  must 

be  at  once  placed  beyond  all  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil.     The 

Christmas  feast  was  not  yet  over,  but  it  was  the  last  day 

of  the  holy  season;   the  Witan  were  s£ill  assembled;  to 

have  waited  for  another  feast  of  the  Church,  for  another 

gathering  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  simple  madness.^ 

The  day  of  the  coronation  of  Harold  must  therefore  follow 

and  there*  at  once  on  the  day  of  his  election.     And  the  coronation  of 

gl^y  *    Harold  implied  the  previous  burial  of  Eadward.     England 

burial.        could  not  see  two  Kings  of  the  English  above  ground  at 

the  same  moment.     Before  then  the  Crown  could  be  set 

on  the  brow  of  the  King-elect,  the  hallowed  soil  of  Saint 

Peter's  must  close  over  the  King  who  was  no  more.    The 

day  of  the  burial  of  Eadward  must  therefore  follow  at 

once  on  the  day  of  his  death.     And  never,  even  in  the 

long  history  of  that  venerable  Abbey,  has  there  been  such 

^  This  IB  well  put  by  Dr.  Bruce,  p.  79. 
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another  day.     Other  Kings  have  been  buried  and  crowned  ohap.  xl 
within  its  walls;  but  there  has  been  no  day  like  that,  ^^J^*" 

of  th6 

which  beheld  the  last  of  one  kingly  line  borne  to  his  graye  oocMion. 
in  the  holy  house  of  his  own  building,  and  which  beheld 
the  first — could  men  deem  that  he  would  be  abo  the  last? 
-—of  a  newly-chosen  race  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  alike 
by  the  bequest  of  his  predecessor  and  by  the  will  of  his 
people.  Of  all  the  gorgeous  rites  celebrated  by  Kings  and 
Prelates  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  West  Minster,  the  two- 
fold rite  of  that  great  Epiphany,  which  haste  and  urgency 
may  well  have  made  the  least  gorgeous  of  them  all,  is  that 
around  which  the  national  memory  of  Englishmen  may 
well  centre  most  fondly.  The  first  royal  burial,  the  first 
royal  consecration,  within  the  newly-hallowed  temple, 
have  an  historic  interest  and  an  historic  import  beyond  all 
those  which  have  followed  them. 

The  body  of  Eadward  had  been  prepared  for  burial  The  Burial 
almost  as  soon  as  his  soul  had  passed  away.     Decked  in  ^^^^^ ' 
royal  robes,  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  pilgrim's  ring,  so 
legend  said,  upon  his  hand,  the  saint  lay  ready  for  his  last 
home.     Stigand,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, seems  to  have  stayed  to  help  in  paying  this  last 
tribute  to  his  departed  master.^     But  the  Primate,  patriot 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  schismatic  in  the  eyes  of  Home, 
was  not  to  minister  in  either  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
morrow.    As  a  Prelate  of  doubtful  right,  he  was  deemed  Podtlon  of 
unfit  to  bear  the  chief  part  in  the  consecration  of  Harold.   ^^  * 
As  a  simple  priest,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  allowed 

*  The  Tapestxy  (pL  7)  sigmficantly  puts  together,  in  one  oompartment» 
one  over  the  other,  the  nomination  of  Harold  by  Eadward  ("Hie  Eadwardus 
Bex  in  lecto  alloquit  fideles**)  and  the  preparation  of  Eadwaid's  body  for 
burial  ("  His  defimctua  eat**).  Now  the  churchman  in  attendance  on  the 
death-bed  muat  aurely  be  the  aame  aa  the  churchman  who  ia  helping  at  the 
preparation  for  buriaL  Now  the  former  can  only  be  Stigand,  and  the  latter  ia 
atin  more  diatinctly  marked  with  the  archiepiBOopal  pallium,  the  unlucky 
gift  of  Benedict. 
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OHAP.  zu  to  officiate  at  the  funeral  rites  of  Eadward.  But  it  may 
well  be  that  the  newly-won  privileges  of  the  house  of 
Saint  Peter  gave  to  the  head  of  that  house  the  ministra- 
tion of  all  rites  within  its  walls  which  did  not  need  the 
special  powers  of  a  consecrated  Bishop  to  give  them  sa- 
cramental force.  And  Eadward  doubtless  sought,  above 
all  things,  the  prayers  which  the  monks  of  the  house 
which  he  himself  had  reared  would  put  up  to  Heaven  for 
Stiguddid  the  soul  of  their  founder.  At  all  events,  the  priest  who 
at  the  holds  the  first  place  in  Eadward's  funeral  procession  is 
funeral.  ^^^  ^^  before  us  in  our  pictured  record  as  adorned  with  any 
badge  of  pontifical  rank.^  We  may  therefore  gfuess  that 
the  chief  ministry  in  the  funeral  rites  of  Eadward  was  as- 
signed to  his  friend  and  bedesman^  Abbot  Eadwine.  Early 
on  the  winter's  morning,^  perhaps  while  the  minister  still 
needed  torchlight  within  the  deep  gloom  of  its  massive 
walls  and  narrow  windows,  the  King  was  carried  to  his 
FunenJof  grave.  The  body  of  Eadward,  his  form  shrouded  from 
'  sights  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  of  his  subjects, 
laymen  all,  and  doubtless  men  of  high  degree.  There  was 
no  need,  as  in  the  case  of  some  later  Kings^  to  assure  his 
people,  by  the  sight  of  his  uncovered  body,  that  he  had 
not  come  unfairly  by  his  end.  Boys  ringing  bells  walked 
on  either  side  of  the  bier ;  behind  them  followed  a  crowd 
of  clergy  surrounding  the  two  chief  ministers  of  the 
funeral  ceremony^  who  walked  bearing  their  office-books 
in  their  hands.  In  this  guise  the  procession  moved  from 
the  palace  to  the  western  door  of  the  newly-hallowed 
minster.  They  swept  along  the  nave^  between  the  long 
rows  of  tall  and  massive  pillars  still  fresh  from  the  axe 

*  Bayeux  Tapeetiy,  pi.  7.     Bruce,  p.  74. 

'  In  ihe  coronation-offices  of  different  ageB»  mention  is  often  made  of  the 
weariness  of  the  King,  caused,  according  to  Mr.  Maskell,  by  his  obligation 
to  receive  the  Communion  fasting.  In  this  case  therefore,  when  the  burial 
had  to  take  place  before  the  coronation,  it  would  be  specially  necessary  to 
begin  the  ceremony  early  in  the  day. 
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and  hammer  of  the  craftBman.    They  passed  beneath  the  ^'bap.  xi, 
mighty  arches  which^  in  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of 
those  early  days  of  art,  bore  up  the  great  central  tower 
like  a  vast  canopy  over  the  choir  below.    They  bore  their 
burthen  to  the  spot  which  Eadward  had  long  before  chosen 
as  his  place  of  burial,  and  there^  before  the  altar  of  the 
saint  whom  he  so  deeply  reverenced^  the  patron  alike  of 
Westminster  and  of  Bome,^  the  body  of  the-  last  King  of 
the  olden  stock  received  its  last  kingly  honours.    Men  wept 
over  his  bier;  and  in  truth  not  only  the  poor  whom  he  had  Genenl 
relieved,  the  churchmen  whom  he  had  enriched,  and  the  JSiJLd. 
strangers  on  whom  he  had  lavished  the  wealth  of  England, 
but  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  might  well  weep  in  awe  and 
in  sorrow  over  the  g^ve  of  the  last  son  of  Cerdic  and 
Woden.    At  such  a  moment,  reversing  the  poet's  rulci 
the  good  that  men  have  done  lives  after  them  and  the  evil 
is  interred  with  their  bones.    There  by  his  grave,  in  his 
own  churchy  men's  thoughts  would  dwell  on  the  virtues 
rather  than  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  King  who  was  taken 
from  them.     His  faults  as  a  King  were  great;  but  menOaiiMiof 
would  then  think  rather  of  all  that  was  worthy  in  him  ^^j^ 
as  a  man,  and  they  might  well  deem  that  his  last  kingly 
act  had  covered  a  multitude  of  errors.     In  the  crowd 
which  filled  the  church,  there  could  have  been  few  whom 
Eadward  had  personally  wronged ;  there  must  have  been 
many  whom  he  had  personally  benefitted.     And,  more 
than  this,  men  must  have  felt  that  the  two  great  rites  of 
that  day  placed  a  great  gulf  between  them  and  a  long  and 
honoured  past,  while  a  future  rose  before  them,  bright  in- 
deed with  glorious  hopes,  but  around  which  two  dark  clouds 


*  Vitft  Sadw.  434.  "Gonm  altare  bent!  Petri  ApottoU  oonditar  oorpQi.** 
The  dmniicIeB  siinply  mentioiithe  burial  in  the  minster ;  "He  forffferde  on 
Tvdftan  mfexk,  and  hyne  man  bebyrigde  on  Twelftaa  dsig  on  ^am  yloan 
mynstre"  (Ab.  Wig.  1065) — "innan  \texe  niwa  halgodre  droean  on 
WeBtnqrartre'*  (Fetrib.  1066). 
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CHAP.  XI. 


Miiacles 


were  gathering  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heaven.  No 
wonder  then  that  by  the  grave  of  Eadward  men  wept  and 
trembled.^  Psalms  were  sung,  masses  were  said^  abns 
were  scattered  abroad  with  a  bounteous  hand^  needless 
offerings^  it  might  seem,  for  a  soul  which  men  deemed  that 
augels  had  already  borne  to  the  beatific  vision.^  For  three 
hundred  days^  days  which  stretch  beyond  the  reign  of 
Harold,  the  masses,  the  hymns,  the  alms,  continued  to  be 
daily  offered.^  And  wonders  soon  were  wrought  at  the 
the*tomb*  ^^^  of  the  royal  saint.  The  blind  received  their  sight, 
the  lame  walked,  the  sick  were  healed^  the  sorrowing  re- 
ceived comfort.*  So  thought  men  of  his  own  day,  men 
who  had  seen  him  in  the  flesh,  and  who  have  not  shrunk 
from  handing  down  to  us  even  the  less  worthy  actions  of 
his  life.  If  we  deem  such  a  belief  and  such  a  worship^  not 
only  to  be  superstitious  in  itself,  but  to  have  been  thrown 
away  on  an  unworthy  object,  we  must  remember  with  how 
fond  a  memory  men  must,  ere  a  year  had  passed^  have 
looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  the  baleless  King.  We 
must  remember  how  easily  men  would  forget  that  the  calm 
of  those  happy  days  was  due,  fiur  less  to  the  crowned 
monk  upon  the  throne,  than  to  the  man  of  the  stout  heart 
and  the  strong  arm  who  stood  beside  him.  And  let  us 
remember  too  that  the  canonizing  voice  of  England  was 
not  always  raised  only  to  commemorate  mere  monastic 
virtues  like  those  of  Eadward.    Foreign  Kings  and  foreign 


Other 

causeeof 

popular 

canoniisa- 

tion. 


>  The  general  Borrow  has  quite  witnefls  enough  in  the  Life,  434,  435. 
^thelred  (40a)  usee  stronger  expressionB,  but  which  still  perhaps  do  not  go 
beyond  the  £Eu:t8  of  the  case ;  **  Did  non  potest  quantus  moz  omnes  timor 
invaserit,  oocupayerit  moeror,  quomodo  totam  quoque  inrnilam  tenebrosus 
quidam  horror  impleverit/*      • 

^  See  the  Poem  in  the  Chronicles,  above,  p.  17. 

*  Vita  Eadw.  434.  "  Totum  quoque  a  primo  die  trioesimum  celebratione 
missanun,  decantatione  proeequuntur  psalmorum,  expensis  pro  redemptione 
ipdus  animse  multis  auri  libiis  in  sublevatione  diversi  ordinis  pauperum." 

*  lb.  435.  "  Ibi  illuminantur  csci,  in  gressum  solidantur  claudi,  infirmi 
curantur,  mcerentes  consolatione  Dei  reparantur.** 
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Pontiffs   might  forbid,  but  a  day  came  when  England  ohap.  xi. 

looked  with  no  less  devout  reverence  on  the  true  heroes 

and  martyrs  of  our  land.     If  miracles  adorned  the  tomb  of 

Eadward  at  Westminster,  no  less  mighty  works  were  soon 

deemed   to  be  wrought  before  Waltheof's  tomb  in  the 

chapter-house  of  Crowland,  and  two  ages  later^  the  sick 

were  again  healed  and  the  blind  again  saw,  before  the  tomb 

where  English  hearts  still  revered  the  relics  which  were  all 

that  the  foeman's  sword  had  left  of  the  mangled  form  of 

the  martyr  of  Evesham.^ 

The  funeral  rites  were  over ;  but  the  history  of  Eadward,  Porthu- 

mouB 
as  the  history  of  a  saint,  is  one  which  reaches  beyond  the  history  of 

gprave.   A  King  at  whose  tomb  wonders  were  daily  wrought, 

a  King  whom  two  hostile  races  could  unite  to  look  upon 

with  reverence,  filled  step  by  step  a  larger  and  a  larger 

space  in  men's  minds.     Such  a  King,  already  canonized 

by  the  popular  voice,  a  King  who  had  done  more  than 

any  King  before  him  to  bring  the  English  Church  into 

close  connexion  with  the  Roman  See,  could  not  fail,  ere 

long,  to  obtain,  by  Papal  authority,  a  formal  admission 

into  the  register  of  the  saints.     But  the  steps  by  which 

he  won  his   saint's   rank  were   gradual.     Six-and-thirty  EzMni- 

years  after  Eadward's  death,  a  Bishop  and  an  Abbot  ofh^ixxlyby 

Norman  birth,  who  had  most  likely  never  seen  him  ui^^ 

the  flesh,  were  the  first  whom  pious  curiosity  led  to  disturb  1102. 

^  At  this  point  we  lose  the  contemporary  life  of  Eadward.  The  author 
■peaks  of  00  event  later  than  the  funeral,  except  in  an  allusion  to  the 
Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  (426)  ; 

"  Quis  canet  aeqaoreo  vastum  fenrore  tumentem 
Humbram  congressum  Begibua  ctquivociiJ^^ 
He  declines  entering  on  the  subject  for  fear  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
Eadgyth.  Except  from  this  one  place,  and  from  the  dying  recommendation 
of  Eadward,  which  last  he  makes  as  dark  as  possible  (see  Appendix  C), 
we  should  never  learn  from  him  that  Harold  ever  reigned  at  all.  William  is 
never  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  It  is  clear  that,  writing  as  he  did  for 
Eadgyth,  imder  William,  he  could  not  writo  as  he  would,  and,  courtier  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  willing  to  writo  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  most 
acceptable. 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  rest  of  the  departed.  It  was  already  whispered  that 
the  body  of  Eadward,  the  instrument  of  so  many  miracles, 
was  itself  the  subject  of  miracle.  The  holy  King,  men 
said,  had  never  seen  corruption.  Abbot  Gilbert^  one  of 
the  great  Norman  line  of  Crispin^  whom  Lanfranc  had 
put  in  charge  of  the  house  of  Westminster,^  deemed  it 
his  duly  to  see  whether  the  tale  that  so  often  met  his 
ears  were  true.  In  company  with  Bishop  Oundulf  of 
Eochester,  the  Prelate  to  whose  skill  we  owe  the  White 
Tower  of  London  and  the  lowlier  keep  of  Mailing,  and 
with  other  noble  and  pious  persons,  he  opened  the  grave 
of  Eadward.  A  sweet  savour  filled  the  minster;  they 
unfolded  the  garments  in  which  Eadward  had  been  wrapped 
under  the  eyes  of  Stigand ;  the  body  lay  as  in  sleep ;  the 
powers  of  nature  had.  failed  to  do  their  work ;  the  skin 
was  still  white  and  rosy;  the  limbs  were  still  flexible; 
they  might  deem  that  he  might  again  arise  from  his 
trance  and  again  denounce  the  sins  of  England.  The 
Bishop  would  fain  have  carried  off  one  hair  of  his  snowy 
beard  to  keep  as  a  relic  more  precious  than  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  earth.'  But  not  a  hair  could  be  pulled  away 
from  the  face  of  the  sleeping  saint.  The  Abbot,  with 
a  reverence  to  which  those  ages  were  commonly  strangers, 
checked  the  attempt;  he  restored  the  vestments  and  the 
body  to  their  place,  and  bade  that  the  remains  of  the  man 
of  God  should  rest  in  peace. 

Attempt  of  Thirty-eight  years  later  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by 
Osbert,  Prior  of  Westminster,  the  special  trumpeter  of 
'^^*^''  Eadward's  renown,"  to  obtain  formal  canonization  for  him 

>  "  GiUebertus  oognomento  Crigpyn/*  says  ^thelred  (408),  who  calb  this 
ezunination  "primft  transltttio.*'  HU  appointment  by  TApfrann  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tract  on  the  Crispin  Family,  Lanfrano,  ed.  Giles,  i.  345. 

*  JEthel.  u.  8.  "  Non  tamen  oonatum  hone  meum  pnesumptioni  deputes 
ted  devotioni,  qaum  relUquiarum  ejos  vel  modicam  portianem,  si  mihi  oopia 
pnestaretur,  Croesi  opibus  pnetuiisBem." 

*  See  Hardy's  Catalogue  of  English  History,  vol.  i.  part  a.  p.  64a. 
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from  Innocent  the  Second.     Bat  a  day  came  when  the   obap.  xi. 
House  of  William  had  passed  away  like  the  House  of  ^"«»"^* 
Cerdic,  a  day  when  men  had  taught  themselves  to  hail  1x40. 
a  stranger  from  Anjou  as  the  oomer-stone  which  united 
Norman  and  English  royalty.    Then^  at  last^  the  influence  EndwArd 
of  a  King  who  reigned  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees  \^  ^^. 
was  able  to  procure  from  Rome  the  decree  which  placed  ^^^^ 
the  predecessor  whom  all  his  subjects  agreed  to  reverence  1161. 
among  authorized  objects  of  religious  honour.^     The  green 
tree  had  now  returned  to  the  trunk ;   it  had  brought  forth 
its  queenly  leaves  and  its  kingly  fruit,  and  the  day  was 
now  come  to  do  special  homage  to  the  seer  who  had  fore- 
told that  the  good  time  would  at  last  come  back  again. 
As  one  Pope  Alexander  had  given  the  blessing  of  Rome 
to  the  enterprize  of  the  Norman  invader,  his  next  successor 
of  the  same  name  might  seem  in  some  sort  to  undo  the 
wrong  by  making  the  last  Eling  of  the  old  royal  stock 
of  England  an  object  of  worship  to  the  Church  Universal. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Angevin  King^  in  whom  men  now  iint 
saw  the  heir  of  Eadward,  in  the  presence  of  the  Norman  ^^  ^f ' 
Primate  whom  England  learned  to  love  as  her  champion  SJk^' 
and  martyr,  the  body  of  Eadward  was  translated  from  his  1163. 
royal  tomb  to  the  shrine  which  was  the  fitting  resting- 
place  of  the  relics  of  a  saint  in  glory.    Things  were  not 
now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abbot  Gilbert.    Then 

SerenJ  letters  on  the  subject  wDl  be  found  among  the  letters  of  Osbert 
pubUahed  (along  with  those  of  Herbert  Lozinga)  by  Colonel  Anstruther 
(Brussels  1846),  numbered  2,  3»  4,  5i  6,  7  in  the  series.  Osbert  writes 
on  behalf  of  the  canonization  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  Alberic  Bishop  of  Ostia, 
and  to  Henry,  Bishop  of  Wmchester,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  whose  some- 
what remote  kindred  to  the  saint  is  enlaiged  on.  Bishop  Henry,  the 
Chapter  (Comrentus)  of  Saint  Paurs,  and  lastly  King  Stephen,  write  letters 
which  Osbert  carries  to  the  Pope.  Lastly  oomes  Innooent^s  answer  to  the 
Convent  of  Westminster,  asking  for  further  proof  of  Eadward's  mirades,  &o. 
There  is  nothing  of  tspedaX  interest  in  the  whole  seiiea. 

^  See  the  opening  of  ^thebed's  Life  of  Eadward  (370.  Of.  Geneal. 
K^fiST*  350);  he  caUs  Henry  "lapidem  angularem  AngHd  generis  et 
Narmannici.'* 
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oHAP.zi.  the  body,  entitled  only  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  departed  Chrigtian,  was  allowed  to  retnm  un- 
hurt and  unplundered  to  the  grave.  But  now  that 
Eadward  claimed  the  worship  due  to  a  canonized  saint, 
whatever  had  touched  the  holy  corpse  became  endowed 
with  sanctity  and  miraculous  power.  The  ring,  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  legends^  was  drawn  from  his  finger  and 
was  kept  as  a  wonder-working  relic.  The  royal  robes 
in  which  th^  body  had  been  enfolded  were  borne  away 
from  the  tomb  and  became  vestments  for  the  holiest 
worship  of  the  sanctuary.^  And  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  stiU  preserves  the  memory  of  Eadward  in  the  Ealendar 
of  the  English  Church.  It  was  not  without  a  certain 
fitness  that  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  Saint  Ead- 
ward should  be  kept,  not  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany, 
but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtns.  It  is  well 
that  two  successive  days  should  remind  us  of  the  memory 
of  Eadward  and  of  the  memory  of  him  who  fell  on  the 
morrow  of  his  festival. 
Second  Years  rolled  on^  and  the  spot  to  which  Eadward  had 

tionof  b^^  moved  on  his  first  translation  was  now  deemed 
^^^^***  unworthy  of  a  Saint  who  was  already  looked  upon  as  the 
1269.  patron  of  England.  A  King  now  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Eadward,  who  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  Ead- 
ward himself.  The  same  fervent  zeal  for  Grod,  the  same 
neglect  of  duty  towards  man^  the  same  vehemence  in 
speech  and  weakness  in  action,  the  same  love  for  men 
of  foreign  lands^  the  same  spiritual  bondage  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  the  same  deep  and  lavish  devotion  to  the  holy  house 
of  Saint  Peter,  appeared  in  Henry  the  Third  which  had 
already  appeared  in  the  predecessor  whom  he  reverenced 
and  resembled.  The  King  who,  like  Eadward,  aroused 
the  feelings  of  the  nation  by  his  wasteful  preference  for 

^  See  Dart,  WestmonaBterium,  p.  53.    He  quotes  from  a  seemingly  un- 
published  manuscript. 
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stTangers  of  eveiy  land,  chose  as  the  special  objects  of  orap.  xi. 
his  religious  devotion  two  royal  saints  of  English  birth. 
Before  all  other  saints^  King  Henry's  worship  was  paid 
to  the  East-Anglian  Eadmond  and  the  West-Saxon  Ead- 
ward.    By  his  act  those  kingly  names  again  found  their 
way  into  tiie  royal  house,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  him- 
self became  the  most  glorious  in  the   later  history  of 
England.^    In  honour  of  Eadward  the  work  of  Eadward 
was  destroyed.'    The  church  which  he  himself  had  reared  Babnlldins 
was  now  deemed  unworthy  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  so  y^J^ 
great  a  saint.^    The  "  massive  arches,  broad  and  round,"*  Miarter. 
of  the  church  which  so  long  was  the  model  for  all  Eng- 
land,^ now  gave  way  to  those  slender  pillars  and  soaring 
arches  which,  alone  among  English  minsters,  go  some  way 

'  Edwd  the  Fint  was  baptized  on  the  day  of  the  Trandation  of  his  ear- 
lier namesake  the  "  Martyr."  See  Matt.  Pwis,  488.  But  it  is  distinoUy 
said  that  his  name  was  given  him  in  honour  of  the  Confessor.  Floras  Hist. 
1239 ;  ''Est  Eadwardns  vodtatus.  Qui  denominationem  aooepit  a  g^orioso 
B^ge  et  Gonfessore  Eadwardo^  cujus  corpus  gloriosum  in  basilic^  S.  Petri 
WestmoDasterii  requieedt."  So  N.  Triyet,  in  anno  (p.  335  ed.  Hog) ;  "  In 
honorem  gloriosiasfam  Confeesoris  et  Regis  Edwardi  Edwardum  vocavit.'* 
Bat  Matthew  Paris  (u.  s.)  seems,  oddly  enough,  to  make  him  be  called 
'Edward  after  the  contemporaiy  Archbishop  Saint  "Edmund;  "Archiepisoo- 
pns  iEdmundus  Gantuariensb  ipsum  oonfirmavit,  et,  B^ge  do  Tolente^  i^- 
tatum  est  d  nomen,  scilicet  JSdwardus.**  The  important  pdnt  is  the  re- 
appearance,  from  any  cause,  of  the  royal  English  name. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  661.  "  Eodem  anno  [i  245]  Dominas  Rez,  derotioae  quam 
habuit  advenus  sanctum  JEdwardum  submonente,  eodedam  Sancti  Petri 
Westmonasteriensem  jusdt  ampliari.  Et,  dirutis  antiquis  cum  tuzri  muris 
partis  orientaHs,  prsDoepit  novos,  videlicet  decentiores  .  .  .  oonstrui.** 

*  T.  Wikes,  1269  (Qale,  ii.  89).  "Eodedam  .  .  .  Bex  opere  sumptuo- 
sissimo  liUnicatam,  anuXd  prortui  veteri  [this  is  not  true,  see  M.  Paris,  661] 
QiMT  nmUhu  omnino  vdhrU  eoettiUrat,  de  prt^niis  fisd  regalis  edtlbus  [Simon 
and  the  Parliament  had  something  to  say  on  that  head],  a  fundamentis  con- 
struzit^  que  quidem  sumptibos  paxiter  et  deoore  do  cesteris  per  orbem  ecde- 
siis  proponi  deoemitur,  ut  videatur  comparem  non  habere.** 

*  MaimioD,  ii.  10. 

*  Matt.  Paris,  a.  "  Ecdesi%  quam  .  .  .  post  multi  ecdesiaB  ocDStru- 
entes,  exemplum  adepti,  opus  Ulud  ezpensis  emulabantur  sumptnosis.*'  See 
vd.  ii.  p.  504  tar  the  passage  of  William  of  Mabnesbmy  on  which  this  is 
founded. 
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CHAP.  XI.  to  rival  the  boundless  height  of  Amiens  and   Beauvais. 

There,  alone  among  English  minsters  of  its  own  date,* 

did  the  tall  apse  and  its  surrounding  chapels  crown  the 

eastern  end  of  what  was  now  the  church  of  Saint  Eadward. 

But  that  apse  was  not  reared,  as  at  Amiens  and  at  Le 

Mans,  at  Pershore  and  at  Tewkesbury,  to  form  the  most 

The  shrine  glorious  of  canopies  for  the  altar  of  the  Most  High.     Not 

ward.         in  any  more  lowly  chapel,  but  in  the  noblest  spot  of  all, 

in  the  spot  which  elsewhere  was  reserved  for  the  highest 

acts  of  Christian  worship,  was  the  new  shrine  of  Eadward 

reared.     And  the  workmanship   of  that  gorgeous  shrine 

was  of  a  type  fit  for  him  who  reared  it,  and  for  him  in 

whose  honour  it  was  reared.    Among  all  the  tombs  of 

Kings  which  are  gathered  together  in  that  solemn  spot, 

two  alone  reveal  in  their  style  of  art  the  work  of  craftsmen 

from  beyond  the  sea  and  even  from  beyond  the  mountains. 

CJom-         The  resting-places  of  the  two  Kings  in  whose  heart  beat 

Eadwazd    no  English  feeling,  the  two  Kings  who  loved  to  be  sur- 

the  "SSl^  rounded  by  men  of  any  nation  rather  than  their  own,  the 

two  Kings  who,  more  than  any  other  Kings  in  English 

history,  laid  England,  of  their  own  act,  prostrate  at  the 

feet  of  Rome,*  the  shrine  of  Eadward,  the  tomb  of  Henry, 

are  fittingly  adorned  with  forms  which  awake  no  English 

memories,  the  work  not  of  English  but  of  Italian  hands. 

TheTraiu-  To  that  shrine,  a  hundred  and  three  years  after  its  first 

October  13,  translation,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  borne  by  a  crowd 

"^         of  the  noblest  of  the  land.'    Among  them  two  Kings 

>  I  know  of  no  other  English  chuioh  of  the  thirteenth  oentmy  which  ex- 
hibits the  French  arrangement  of  the  apse  and  surrounding  chi^>els.  It 
may  be  seen  at  an  earlier  date  at  Norwich  and  in  the  ground-plan  of  the 
destroyed  monastic  church  at  Leominster,  and  at  a  later  date  at  Tewkes- 
buiy,  the  example  most  like  Westminster,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

'  John's  submission  to  Rome  was  more  ignominious  in  point  of  form  than 
anything  done  by  Eadward  or  Henry,  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  way  the 
act  of  his  own  firee  will. 

•  T.  Wikes,  p.  88.  Henry  moved  the  body  "non  patiens  ulterius  vene- 
rabiles  relliquias  beatissimi  Regis  Edwazdi  Gonfessoris,  quem  pne  ceteris 
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and  two  Kings'  sons  bowed  their  shoulders  beneath  the  ohap.zl 
hallowed  weight.  The  two  highest  of  earthly  rulers,  the 
continental  and  the  insular  Basileus,  Richard  of  Germany 
and  Henry  of  England,  were  foremost  to  bear  the  burthen 
to  which  it  was  deemed  a  holy  work  to  stretch  forth 
a  single  finger.^  With  the  one  English  Augustus  joined 
in  the  task  his  nephew,  the  one  Englishman  beside  himself 
who  ever  bore  the  titles  of  foreign  royalty,  Edmund  of 
Lancaster,  whose  vain  claims  to  the  Sicilian  crown  had 
been  already  transferred  to  the  stronger  hand  of  the  con- 
queror &om  Anjou.  Fit  bearers  for  the  foreign-hearted 
saint  were  an  English  King  who  hated  Englishmen,  and 
English  princes  who  wasted  English  treasure  in  seeking 
after  the  kingship  of  other  lands.  But  there  was  one  who  PreMnoe 
shared  in  their  work  who  might  seem  sent  there  expressly  ^^  Yii^ 
to  remind  us  that  the  object  of  their  worship  was,  ailer 
all,  an  Englishman.  Among  those  who  bent  to  bear 
Eadward's  body  was  the  prince  who  was  named  after  his 
name^  but  whose  life  reproduced^  not  the  life  of  Eadward 
the  Confessor,  but  the  life  of  Eadward  the  Unconquered.' 
Those  who  then  pressed  to  win  spiritual  blessings  by 
touching  the  corpse  of  Eadward  hardly  deemed  that  among 
themselves  was  one  who  was  to  make  his  name  more 
worthy  of  honour  among  Englishmen  than  the  royal  saint 
could  ever  make  it.  It  was  then  deemed  an  honour  and 
a  privilege  to  draw  near  to  the  body  of  Eadward.  Was 
it  not  rather  the  highest  of  honours  paid  to  Eadward 


Sanctis  spedali  qaAdam  ve&eratioiie  dilexit>  locello  quodam  htunili  recu- 
bare.''  The  oeremony  was  done  "ooiiTocstiB  miivends  Anglin  pnelatifl  et 
magnatibus,  neciion  cumctarum  r^gni  sui  dyitatum  pariter  et  buzgorum  po- 
tentioribTis."  The  Witan,  In  short,  buried  him  and  the  Witan  transUted 
him.  Then  follows  the  list  of  the  Kings,  Princes,  and  nobles  who  bore  the 
ho&y. 

^  T.  Wikes,  p.  89.  "Qnotquot  manna  i^yponere  poterant  ad  anus  tarn 
nobik  supportandmn  in  adjutorimn  erocatis.'' 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  56,  61. 
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CBAP.  XI.  himself,  that  Harold  stood  by  his  side  at  his  first  banal, 
and  that  in  the  great  rite  of  his  translation  a  share  was 
borne  by  him  who  did  in  tnith  live  to  wield  the  sceptre 
of  the  Isle  of  Albion,  and  in  whom  the  Scot  and  the 
Briton  once  more  bowed  to  an  Eadward  of  England  as 
their  father  and  their  lord.^ 

£adwanl*B  But  the  posthumouB  history  of  Eadward  the  Confessor 
^the   did  not  end  even  with  this  crowning  triumph.     His  shrine 


2e*roy^    at  Westminster  became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  royal 

tombs.        tombs  such  as  gathered  in  earlier  times  in  the  more  ancient 

seats  of  royalty  at  Winchester  and  Sherborne.    Or  a  closer 

parallel  still  might  be  looked  for  in  that  renowned  sanctuary 

of  the  West,  the  resting-place  of  Eadward's  nobler  brother, 

where  Briton  and  Englishman  agreed  to  revere  the  name 

of  the  legendary  Arthur,  as  at  Westminster  Englishman 

and  Norman  agreed  to  revere  the  name  of  the  now  well- 

Buxialof    nigh  legendary  Eadward.'     Eight  years  after  the  burial 

1074;        of  Eadward,  his  widow,  the  loving  sister  of  Tostig,  the 

loyal  subject  of  William,  was  laid  by  his  side  before  the 

altar  of  Saint  Peter.^    The  zeal  of  King  Henry  thought 

of  her  also,  and  her  remains,  translated  to  the  chapel  of 

her  husband,  were  laid  as  near  to  his  side  as  the  remains 

of  an  ordinary  sinful  mortal  might  lie  to  those  of  a  won- 

of  Eadgyth-  der-working  saint.     To  the  other  side  of  his  shrine  was 

11x8.         moved  the  dust  of  another  Eadgyth,  disguised  in  history 

by  her  Norman  name  Matilda,  her  in  whom  the  green 

tree  first  began  to  return  to  the  trunk,  and  in  whose 

grandson  Normandy  and  England  alike  became  parts  of 

the  dominions  of  the  Angevin.^    No  legend  or  effigy 

marks  the  graves  of  these  royal  Ladies,  but  before  long 

the  choicest  skill  of  the  craftsman  was  lavished  on  the 


^  See  ToL  L  pp.  57,  566.         »  See  vol.  i.  p.  3<>6.         •  EL  Wig.  1074. 

«  Old.  Yit.  843  B.  ''Mathildis  Regini,  qw  in  b^jtiamftte  Edit  dioU 
Imt,  KaL  Mali  [1118]  oUit,  et  in  bMiUcA  nncti  Petri  WettnumMterio 
tnmnlita  quieadt.'* 
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tombfl  of  Kings  and  prinoee  which  crowded  round  the  cbap.zi. 
shrine  of  their  sainted  predecessor.     To  the  north  King  Heuy  the 
Henry  sleeps  in  his  tomb  of  foreign  work,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  i>atron  whom  he  had  so  deeply  honoured.^  Eadwmrd 
Worthier  dost  lies  east  and  west  of  him.    No  graven  ja^g^nor. 
figure  marks  the  resting-place  of  his  immortal  son,  but 
ihe  loveliest  work  of  all  within  that  mighty  chameUhouse 
records  the  love  and  grief  of  the  great  King  for  a  consort 
worthy  of  him.     Succeeding  ages  surrounded  the  sacred 
spot  with  the  sculptured  forms  of  succeeding  generations 
of  Engliah  royalty.    There  sleeps  the  victor  of  Crecy  and 
the  victor  of  Azincourt ;  there  sleeps,  beside  his  nobler  BlohMd 
Queen,  the  King  from  whom  the  Parliament  of  Engknd,  *^®®*^^* 
in  the  exercise  of  its  ancient  right,  took  away  the  Crown  1599. 
of  which  he  had  shown  himself  unworthy.    Thus  around 
the  shrine  of  Eadward  were  gathered  the  successors  who 
in  life  had  sworn  to  keep  his  fancied  Laws,  and  who 
deemed  it  their  highest  honour  to  wear  his  Crown  and 
to  sit  upon  his  royal  seat.    At  last  a  King  arose  in  whose 
eyes  the  wealth  which  earlier  Kings  had  lavished  on  that 
spot  outweighed  the  reverence  with  which  so  many  ages 
had  surrounded  Eadward's  name.     One  Henry  had  reared 
alike  the  shrine  and  the  pile  which  held  it;   the  word  of 
another  Henry  went  forth  to  cast  to  the  owls  and  to  the 
bats  all  that  earlier  ages  had  deemed  holy.    And  yet  some  The  body 
remorse  seems  to  have  smitten  the  soul  of  the  destroyer  j^m^ed 
before  the  shrine  of  the  royal  x>fttron  and  lawgiver  of  !?<***  ^^ 
England.    Elsewhere  the  shrines  of  more  ancient  saints  Eigh4. 
were  levelled  with  the  ground;    elsewhere  the  dust  of 
Kings  and  heroes  was  scattered  to  the  winds.    The  wealth 
of  Eadward's  shrine  was  indeed  borne  away  to  be  sported 
broadcast  among  the  minions  of  Henry's  court,  but  the 

^  Chaitat  of  Heniy,  printed  in  Stanley's  MemorialB,  p.  504.  "  Ob  reve- 
rentiam  glorioaadmi  Regis  Eadwairdi,  oajni  corpiu  in  monasterio  West- 
monaaterii  requieadt^  noatri  oorporia  aepulturam  .  .  .  eligimuB  in  eodem.** 
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OHAF.  XI.  empty  casket  still  stood  rmtouched,  and  the  hallowed  le- 
mains  found  another,  if  a  lowlier,  resting-place  within  the 
and  re-  minster-walls.  And  the  days  yet  came  when  one  trans- 
luider  lation  more  restored  the  corpse  of  Eadward  to  its  place 
Philip  and  ^f  honour.  And  again  it  was  from  fitting  hands  that  he 
received  this  last  act  of  veneration.  The  foreign-hearted 
Eadward  had  been  first  placed  in  that  shrine  by  the 
foreign-hearted  Henry,  the  King  whose  foreign  marriage 
proved  the  curse  of  England,  and  whose  foreign  tastes 
made  England  the  victim  and  the  bondslave  of  Rome. 
Shorn  of  his  honours  by  a  Eling  who,  with  all  his  crimes^ 
was  at  least  an  Englishman,  Eadward  was  brought  back 
to  his  shrine  by  a  Queen  whose  work  it  was  to  bend  the 
neck  of  England  beneath  the  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Roman 
see  and  the  temporal  yoke  of  her  Spanish  husband.^ 
Translated  first  by  the  zeal  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  old  honours  by  the  zeal  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  And  now,  while  the  dust  of  Eadmund  and 
Harold  is  scattered  to  the  winds,  Eadward  still  sleeps  in 
his  shrine,  unworshipped  indeed  but  undisturbed ;  and  the 
spot  where  an  Englishman  would  best  love  to  stand  and 
muse  in  awe  and  wonder  has  become  ground  from  which 
the  votaries  of  devotion  and  art  and  history  are  bidden 
to  turn  away. 

TheCoro-       But  we  must  come  back  to  the  doings  of  the  great 
Harold,      Epiphany.    The  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic  was  laid 

Janiiai76y 

1000,  I  Q^^  ^ould  have  inferred  from  the  aooount  in  Dart,  WeetmonaBteriiim 

(i.  56),  that  the  body  of  Eadward  was  never  disturbed.  But  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Maohin  seems  explicit;  ''The  xx  day  of  Maiche  [1556-7]  was 
taken  up  at  Westmynster  agayn  with  a  hondered  lyghtes  King  Edward  the 
confessor  ...  it  was  a  godly  shyte  to  have  seen  yt  how  reverently  he  was 
cared  [cairied]  from  the  plasse  that  he  was  taken  up  wher  he  was  led  [laid] 
when  that  the  abbay  was  spowlyd  and  robbed"  (p.  150,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.). 
The  shrine  was  set  up  <m  the  5th  of  January  1555.  Chronicle  of  Grey 
Friars,  p.  94,  Camd.  Soc.  ed.,  where  the  day  is  called  Saint  £dward*s  day. 
Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster,  p.  41a. 
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in  bis  grave ;  it  was  time  for  the  first  King  of  the  House  oaip.  zr 
of  Godwine  to  be  set  upon  bis  throne.  Short  as  the 
interr^nnm  had  been^  "RttgU™!  could  not  go  a  moment 
longer  without  a  crowned  and  anointed  ruler.  From  the 
burial  of  Eadward  men  turned  at  once  to  the  coronation 
of  Harold.  That  great  rite  was  performed  with  all  so* 
lemnity,  no  doubt  according  to  those  venerable  forms 
whose  substance  has  been  followed  in  the  consecration  of 
every  English  King  down  to  our  own  time.'  The  chief 
actor  in  that  august  ceremony  was  one  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  so  high  a  function.  The  Primate  of  all  England, 
while  his  canonidd  right  to  his  see  was  called  in  question 
at  home  and  abroad,  could  not  be  allowed  to  discharge 
the  highest  duty  belonging  to  his  office.  The  hands  of 
Stigand  might  not  minister  an  unction  which  was  held 
to  confer  somewhat  of  sacramental  grace  and  even  of 
priestly  sanctity.^  In  his  steady  the  rite  was  performed  Hie  oera- 
by  the  Primate  of  Northumberland,  his  marked  adhesion  ^^|^ 
to  the  new  King  being  perhaps  taken  as  one  pledge  of '^^^^^* 
the  allegianoe  of  his  distant  province.  No  living  English- 
man had  seen  so  much  of  other  lands^  none  had  so  often 
stood  face  to  &ce  with  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  as  he  who 
was  now  called  upon  to  set  the  English  Crown  upon  the 
brow  of  Harold.  Ealdred,  alone  of  living  Engli^  Prelates^ 
had  gone,  at  the  bidding  of  his  King  or  at  the  call  of 
his  own  devotion,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Jordan.  He  alone  had  stood,  as  the  representative 
of  England^  before  the  thrones  of  the  spiritual  and  the 

^  I  diwaM  the  drcomataiices  of  Harold's  ooronation  at  length  in  Ap« 
pendix  E.  Bnt  aU  that  is  needed  is  expnmod  in  the  decifliye  words  of  Flo- 
renoei,  "  Ab  Aldredo  AichiepiBoopo  Eboracensi  honotifioe  consecratus,**  and 
In  the  pictnre  in  the  Tapestry,  pL  7,  which  eon  only  in  making  Stigand  the 
oooBecsator. 

*  See  Maskell,  p.  xv.  Some  canonists  seem  even  to  have  held,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  Emperor  John  Tsimiskto,  that  the  unction,  like 
baptism,  washed  out  aU  eailier  sin. 
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cHur.  zi«  temporal  chiefs  of  Christendom.  He  alone  had  gone^  with 
suoh  worship  as  none  had  gone  before  him,^  fiir  beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  city  where  the  Infidel 
bore  sway'  over  the  very  spot  of  man^s  redemption.  He 
had  tarried  in  the  court  of  Casear,  he  had  knelt  at 
the  tomb  of  Christ;  bat  in  all  his  wanderings  he  had 
never  seen  snch  a  day  or  snch  a  scene  as  when  the  Witan 
of  all  England  came  together  to  choose  their  Father  and 
their  Lord,  and  the  diadem  of  Eegberht  rested  on  the 
lordly  brow  of  the  King  chosen  from  his  brethren.  Could 
he  have  deemed  that,  at  the  next  Christmas  Feast,  he 
should  be  called  upon  again  to  repeat  that  solemn  rite 
(m  the  same  spot,  under  circumstances  yet  more  new  and 
wonderful?  In  the  whole  range  of  history,  it  is  hard 
to  point  to  a  stranger  fate  than  that  of  him  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  receive  before  the  same  altar,  within  a  single 
year,  the  coronation-oath  of  Harold  and  the  coronation* 
oath  of  William. 
Hie  King-  The  rite  began.  Earl  Harold,  the  King-elect,  was  led 
^^'^^  ^  by  two  Bishops,  with  hymns  and  processions,  up  to  the 
altar.  high  altar  of  the  minster.  The  anthem  sung  by  the 
choir  in  that  great  procession  prayed  that  the  hand  of 
Harold  might  be  strengthened  and  exalted,  that  justice 
and  judgement  might  be  the  preparation  of  his  seat,  that 
mercy  and  truth  might  go  before  his  face.^  Before  the 
high  altar  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  bowed  himself 
to  the  ground,  and  while  he  lay  grovelling,  the  song  of 
Ambrose,  Vke  song  of  fidth  and  of  victory,  was  sung 
over  one  whose  sin  at  Forlock,  whose  atonement  at  Walt- 
ham,  might  well  make  him  seem  another  Theodosius.^ 


^  See  voL.  U.  p.  457. 

'  Maskell,  3,  5.  "  Chorus  decaniet  antiphonam  '  Finnetur  manuB  tna  et 
eKalteiar  deztera  tua ;  justitia  et  judidtim  pneparatio  sedia  ton,  miaerioordia 
et  yeritas  pneoedent  fiMnem  tuam.* " 

'  lb.  5.     **  Pervenieiui  Bex  ad  eodesiaiii,  proatemat  m  coram  altare,  et 
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The  Earl  then  roee  from  the  p»veinent>  and  for  the  last  okat.xi. 
time  he  looked  on  the  crowd  around  him,  the  PreUtes^^y^ 
and  Thegns  and  the  whole  people  of  England,  ae  still  EleetloiL 
one  of  their  own  number.  Their  voioe  had  already  named 
him  as  their  King^  but  a  still  more  solemn  election  before 
the  altar  of  Ood  was  needed  before  the  Church  admitted 
him  to  the  sacramental  unction.  Once  more  the  voice 
of  Ealdred  demanded  of  the  English  people,  in  ancient 
form^  whether  thqr  would  that  Earl  Harold  should  be 
crowned  as  their  Lord  and  King.  A  loud  shout  of  assent 
rang  through  the  minster.  Chosen  thus  by  Prelates  and  Tha  Ccao- 
people,^  the  King-elect  swore  with  a  loud  voice  his  three-  ^^^^ 
fold  oath  to  God  and  to  all  his  folk.  Kings  swore  in 
after  days  that  they  would  observe  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  which  the  glorious  Eadward  had  granted  to  his 
^l^rgy  and  his  people.  The  oath  of  the  prince  who  had 
so  lately  renewed  the  Laws  of  Cnut  was  of  a  simpler  form. 
Earl  Harold  swore  to  preserve  peace  to  the  Church  of 
God  and  to  all  Christian  people.  He  swore  to  forbid 
wrong  and  robbery  to  men  of  every  rank  within  his 
realm.  He  swore  to  enforce  justice  and  mercy  in  all  his 
judgements,  as  he  would  that  Gh>d  should  have  mercy 
upon  him.  And  all  the  people  said  Amen.  The  Bishops 
then  prayed  for  the  ruler  whom  they  had  chosen,  for  his 
guidance  by  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  in  the  government 
of  his  reahn,  for  peace  to  his  Church  and  people,  for  his 
welfare  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.^  Then  a  yet  more 
solemn  prayer  from  the  lips  of  Ealdred  followed.  In  that 
ancient  English  form,  which  other  nations  have  been  Seun 
to  bonow  of  us,'  the  God  who  had  wrought  his  mighty 
works  by  the  hands  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Joshua 

bymnuEetar,  'Te  Denm  bradamiifly  Te  Dominiun  oolifitemiir.'    Quo  finit 
tenuB  liTmiiinto,  Bex  effigatar  de  mIo.** 

*  See  Appendix  F.  *  See  tiie  Pnjer,  MmImU,  p.  6,  note. 

'  See  Appendix  F. 
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«HAP.zi.  and  David  and  Solomon  was  implored  to  shower  down 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  those  &mou8  worthies  upon 
him  who  was  that  day  chosen  to  be  King  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons.  Ealdred  prayed  that  Harold,  faithful  as 
Abraham,  gentle  as  Moses,  brave  as  Joshua,  humble  as 
David,  wise  as  Solomon,  might  teach  and  rule  and  guard 
the  Church  and  realm  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons^  against 
all  visible  and  invisible  foes.  With  feelings  too  deep  for 
words  must  that  prayer  have  risen  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  could  already  see  the  gathering  storm,  which 
was  still  but  like  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea.  The 
Primate  prayed  that  their  chosen  King  might  never  fail 
the  throne  and  sceptre  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  that 
for  long  years  of  life  he  might  reign  over  a  faithful 
people,  in  peace  and  concord,  and,  if  need  be,  in  victory, 
Christ  Himself  was  prayed  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of 
His  kingdom,  and  to  pour  down  upon  him  the  unction 
of  the  Holy  One. 
The  Unc-  "  Th©  oaths  were  said,  the  prayers  were  prayed."*  And 
"*"*•  now  came  the  sacramental  rite  itself  which  changed  an 

Earl  into  a  King,  and  which  gave  him,  so  men  then 
deemed,  grace  from  on  high  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
it  laid  upon  him.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  by  the  hand 
of  Ealdred  upon  the  head  of  Earl  Harold.'  And  while  the 
symbolic  act  was  in  doing,  the  choir  raised  their  voices  in 
that  glorious  strain  to  which  the  noblest  music  of  later 
times  has  given  a  still  higher  majesty.  The  walls  of  the 
West  Minster  echoed  to  the  anthem  which  told  how  Zadok 
the  Priest  and  Nathan  the  Prophet  anointed  Solomon 

^  "Totius  regni  Anglo-Saxonum  eodeaiam  cum  plebibus  sibi  anneKis.*' 
(Selden,  Ii6.)  Tbis  is  one  of  tbe  rare  cases  in  which  this  word  is  used ; 
but  it  win  be  easily  seen  how  completely  its  use  agrees  with  the  rule  given  in 
vol.  i.  p.  535.  "Anglo-Saxonum**  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  the  form 
"  Anglorum  vel  [-^et]  Sazonum"  used  before  and  after. 

^  Marmion,  ii  28. 

3  On  the  unctioUi  whether  on  the  head  only,  see  Appendix  F. 
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King,  and  which  added  the  prayer  of  England  that  Harold  ob^p.  xu 
might  live  for  ever.^  Again  the  Primate  prayed  that, 
as  of  old  Kings  and  Priests  and  Prophets  were  anointed 
with  oil,  so  now  the  oil  ponred  on  the  head  of  God's  ser- 
vant might  be  a  tme  sign  of  the  inner  unction  of 
the  heart,  a  means  of  grace  for  his  glory  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people.^  And  now  King  Harold,  the  Lord's  The  Inyes- 
Anointed,  the  chosen  of  the  people,  the  consecrated 
of  the  Church,  vested  in  the  robes  of  royalty  and 
priesthood,^  received  in  due  order  the  insignia  of  his 
kingly  office.  The  sword  was  placed  in  his  hand,  with 
the  prayer  that  he  might  therewith  defend  his  realm,  and 
smite  his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of  Gk)d.* 
The  King  then  bowed  his  head,  and  the  Imperial  diadem  The 
of  Britain  was  placed  by  the  hand  of  Ealdred  on  the  head  '^^' 
of  the  King  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Isle  of  Albion/  God  was  again  implored  to  crown 
His  Anointed  with  glory  and  justice  and  might,  and  to 
give  him  a  yet  brighter  Crown  in  a  more  enduring  King- 
dom. Then  the  sceptre  crowned  with  the  cross,  and  the 
rod  crowned  with  the  holy  dove,  were  placed,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  royal  hands.  Prayer  was  again  made 
that  the  sceptre  of  Harold's  kingdom  might  be  a  sceptre 
of  righteousness  and  strength,  that  he  who  had  been 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows  might 
through  all  his  days  be  a  lover  of  righteousness  and  a 

'  Selden,  1 16.  "  Hie  ungaatur  oleo,  et  hsec  oantetur  antiphoiUK  '  Unze- 
nmt  Salomonem  Sadoch  aacerdos  et  Nathan  propheta  Eegem  in  Gion,  et 
aecedentes  dixemnt,  Vivat  Rex  in  aetemum.* " 

'  lb.  117.  "Sacratiflsima  nnctio  super  caput  ejus  defluat»  atque  ad  in- 
teriora  deacendat,  et  cordis  illius  intima  penetret.** 

*  On  the  royal  yestmentii,  see  Taylor,  79  et  seqq. 

*  Maskell,  p.  27.  "In  quo  per  virtutem  Sancti  Spiiitds  resistere  et  eji- 
oere  onmes  inimicoe  tuoe  vale«B>  et  cunctos  saactee  Dei  Ecdesin  advenMuios, 
regnumque  tibi  commiBsum  tutari,  atque  protegere  caetra  DeL** 

'  On  the  Grown  and  the  other  regaKa  used,  including  the  orb,  see  Ap- 
pendix F. 
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oHAP.xi.  hater  of  iniquity.^  Further  prayers,  further  blessings, 
followed ;  the  prayers  and  merits  of  all  the  saints,  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  Ood,  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles^  and 
of  his  snccessor  the  special  Apostle  of  the  English  nation,' 
were  implored  on  behalf  of  the  crowned  and  anointed  King. 
"Hie  TO-  And  now  King  Harold  of  England  sat  on  his  royal  throne, 
igjftM  ^^^  crown  upon  his  brow,  in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre, 
^  ^  in  his  left  the  orb  of  Empire/  the  proud  badge  which 
belonged  of  right  to  the  C»sar  of  another  world.  Two 
chiefs^  perhaps  his  faithful  brothers,  bore  the  sword  at 
his  side;  his  people  stood  and  gazed  upon  him  with 
Import  of  wonder  and  delight.^  The  day  at  last  had  come  for  which 
^^'  Harold  and  England  had  looked  so  long.  The  reward  of 
thirteen  years  of  loyal  service  had  been  given  by  the  nation 
to  her  noblest  son.  And  the  die  too  had  been  cast ;  the 
danger  was  now  to  be  faced  in  oonmion ;  King  and  people 
were  pledged  to  stand  by  one  another  in  the  struggle 
which  was  to  come.  And  King  and  people  did  stand  by 
one  another,  and,  if  they  both  fell,  they  both  fell  gloriously. 
The  rite  of  that  great  day  gave  Harold,  instead  of  the 
long  and  peaceful  reign  prayed  for  by  his  consecrator, 
a  reign  of  nine  months  of  little  stillness.*  Then  England 
was  given  over  to  bondage,  and  the  name  of  Harold  was 
given  over  to  the  voice  of  slander.  But  in  the  eye  of 
truths  those  nine  months  of  little  stillness,  spent  in  the 
cause  of  England,  were  better  than  long  years  of  inglorious 
ease  and  luxury,  better  than  long  years  of  hardly  less 
inglorious    sloth  and    superstition.    As  the    momentary 

>  MaakeD,  pp.  35,  34. 

'  lb.  35.  "SanctsB  Marin  ac  beati  Petri  Apoetolomm  Principu,  Sane- 
tique  Gr^gorii  Anglorum  ApoBtoIi  atqne  omnium  sanctomm  interoedentibiis 
mentis.** 

'  See  Taylor,  p.  7p»  and  Appendix  F. 

*  See  the  TvpeBtej,  pL  7. 

"  Ckrann.  Ab.  Wig.  1065.  "  And  her  wesrO  Haarold  eorl  eac  to  cynge 
gehalgod,  and  he  lytle  BtOnesBe  Jmron  gehad,  )»  hwile  \fe  he  rices  weold.** 
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^loiy  of  Eadmnnd  follows  on  the  weary  years  of  ^thelred,  ohap.  xi. 
80  the  momentary  glory  of  Harold  followed  on  those  years 
of  Eadward  which  Harold  alone  had  saved  from  being 
as  weary  as  those  of  his  father.  And,  in  the  eye  of  tnith- 
fal  history,  never  was  crown  more  lawfully  won,  more 
worthily  worn,  than  that  which  Ealdred  placed  that  day 
on  the  head  of  him  whom  calumny  marked  so  long  as 
Harold  the  Usurper.  Never  was  there  a  more  lawfhl 
ruler  in  this  world  than  Harold,  King  of  the  English  and 
Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain-**King,  not  by  the  mouldering  . 
titles  of  a  worn-out  dynasty,  not  by  the  gold  of  the  trafficker 
or  the  steel  of  the  invader,  but  by  the  noblest  title  by 
which  one  man  can  claim  to  rule  over  his  fellows,  the  free 

^  choice  of  a  free  people. 

The  crowning  rite  was  now  done.  Earl  Harold  was 
now  King,  but  neither  the  religious  nor  the  temporal  so- 
lemnities of  that  great  day  were  over.  According  to  all 
precedent,  on  the  coronation  followed  the  mass,  with 
prayers  and  collects  appropriate  for  the  great  solemnity.^ 
At  that  mass  the  King  partook  of  the  holiest  rite  of 
Christian  worship.  On  the  mass  foUowed  the  banquet, 
and  there,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  Festival,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  King  Harold,  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
new  dignity,  wore  his  Crown  with  all  kingly  state  in  what 
was  now  his  palace  of  Westminster.  The  old  dynasty  had 
passed  away ;  the  new  dynasty  had  taken  possession ;  but 
not  many  days  had  gone  before  voices  of  warning  came 
which  showed  that  King  Harold  of  England  would  soon 
have  to  do  battle  for  his  crown. 

*  liMkeU,  p.  39.    Tt^ykfr,  404. 
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48  THE  ELECTION   OF  HAROLD. 

OHAP.  XT. 

§  8.  Tie  Jlrst  days  of  Harold's  Reign. 
January  6 — April  i6,  io66. 

No  new  Within  the  bounds  of  his  fonner  Earldom  the  rule  of 

Earl  of  the 

West-        Harold,  King  of  the  English,  was  simply  a  continuation 

^^^,  of  the  rule  of  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.    It  is 

plain  that  no  other  Earl  of  the  great  southern  Earldom 

was  appointed  in  his  place.     In  anj  view  of  general  policy 

this  might  be  looked  on  as  a  backward  step.     It  might 

be  looked  on  as  again  uprearing  a  throne  which  should 

be  West-Saxon  rather  than  English.     It  might  be  looked 

on  as  changing  Mercia  and  Northumberland  back  again 

from  integral  parts  of  the  realm  into  dependent  provinces.^ 

But,  as  things  stood  at  the  moment,  it  would  seem  to  have 

been  the  wiser  course.    England  was  threatened  by  two 

enemies  in  different  quarters,   and  even  the  energy  of 

Harold  could  not  personally  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 

Neoenliy    land  against  both.   It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  Harold's 

denoe  in     position,  to  treat  the  Earls  of  the  Northumbrians  and  the 

^^wine     MejpQiaijg  ^^  a  degree  of  confidence  which  they  certainly 

Morkere.    ji^  j^q^  deserve.     It  was  something  that  they  had  allowed 

his  election  and  coronation  to  take  place  without  any  open 

opposition.     It  was  something  that  he  had  received  the 

votes  of  the  Northumbrian  Witan,  and  had  been  crowned 

and  anointed  by  the  hands  of  the  Northumbrian  Primate. 

Harold  could  not  do  otherwise  than  at  least  affect  to  treat 

Division  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  as  loyal  subjects.     He  was  obliged 

betw^     ^  ^^^^^  ^  them  for  the  defence  of  Northern  England. 

SelSf    '^^>  ^  *^®3^  could  be  trusted  for  anything,  they  might 

surely  be  trusted  to  keep  their  personal  enemy  Tostig  out 

of  their  own  Earldoms*    While  they  guarded  the  North 

against  the  English  exile,  it  was  Harold's  own  work  to 

guard  the  South  against  the  foreign  pretender.     In  the 

'  See  ToL  t  p.  422 ;  ii.  p.  354. 
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eastern  ahires,  from  the  Wash  to  the  Stndte  of  Dover,  ohap.  xi. 
be  had  the  trostieat  of  lieatenants  in  his  brothen  Qjrtii 
and  Leofwine.    It  was  clearly  his  own  basinesB,  while  not 
Uying  aside  his  daty  of  general  care  over  the  whole  Eling- 
dom,  to  nndertake  as  his  special  work  the  defence  of  the 
lands  which  had  formed  his  own  Earldom.    No  one  could 
do  that  work  so  well  as  himself.     We  can  hardlj  see^oaTsll- 
whom  Harold^  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could  have  in- date  fcr  the 
vested  with  the  West-Saxon  Earldom.    Every  man  who  ^^^ 
could  lay  claim  to  so  high  a  dignity  on  the  soore  either  BMrldom. 
of  birth  or  of  merit  was  already  provided  for.    The  King's 
remaining  brother  Wulfnoth  was  probably  a  hostage  in 
Normandy;  his  own  sons,  his  nephew  Hakon,  were  all 
young  and  untried.    The  representatives  of  the  two  North- 
humbrian  families,  Waltheof  and   Oswulf,   were  equally 
untried,  and  they  were  already  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  districts  with  which  they  had  an  ancestral  con- 
nexion.   Nor  can  we  point  to  the  name  of  any  West- 
Saxon  of  special  personal  eminence  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  great  houses.     Of  the  few  Englishmen  whom  we  shall 
find  in  the  possession  of  smaller  commands^  we  hardly 
know  enough  to  say  whether  the  appointment  of  any 
of  them  to  so  great  a  post  would  have  been  a  wise  step. 
It  was  clearly  the  polic^^  of  the  moment,  a  moment  when  Mmtuy 
military  considerations  must  have  been  supreme  above  aQ  ^^^i^ 
others,  for  the  King  to  keep  the  immediate  administration  ^^f^^L^ 
of  the  South  in  his  own  hands,  availing  himself  only  of  own  hands, 
the  co-operation  of  his  brothers  the  two  Eastern  Earls. 
And,  after  all,  though  Northumberland  and  Mercia  again 
became  in  a  sense  dependencies  on  the  West-Saxon  Crown, 
the  arrangement  might  very  well  suit  the  purposes  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere.     They  might  deem  that  a  step 
was  taken  towards  the  division  of  the  Kingdom,  when 
its  administration  was   practically  divided  between  the 
House  of  Leofric  and  the  House  of  Oodwine,  and  when 
VOL.  in.  B 
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CHAP.  XI.  the  King  took  his  own  share  along  with  his  brothers. 
A  King  who  had  his  own  portion  of  the  Kingdom  in 
his  own  hands  might  seem  to  be  less  painfully  exalted 
over  their  heads,  he  might  seem  to  remain  more  nearly 
on  their  own  level»  than  a  King  who  acted   simply  as 
a  central  power,  equally  controlling  every  portion  of  the 
realm.     Harold  therefore  kept  the  West-Saxon  Earldom 
in  his  own  hands.     But  it  is  clear  that  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  his  whole  Kingdom,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
act  at  a  moment's  ndtice  in  any  part  of  his  Kingdom 
where  his  presence  might  be  needed. 
Character       On  the  character  of  Harold's  government  as  King  there 
^^°^^'®  is  no  need  to  enlarge.     His  government  as  King  was,  as  I 
ment.         have  just  before  said,  simply  a  continuation  of  his  govern- 
ment as  Earl.     Whatever  was  the  character  of  the  one  was 
Noiman     the  character  of  the  other.    The  Norman  writers  describe 
caiunmies.  j^g  government  as  stained  by  frightful  crimes.    As  usual, 
stories  grow  and  become  more  definite  as  they  are  further 
removed  from  the  time.    The  slanderers  of  Harold's  own 
age  veiled  their  charges  in  the  most  general  terms ;  but 
the  slanderers  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  ready  with 
long  stories  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  and  evil  doings  of  every 
kind,  and  the  slanderers  of  a  still  later  age  knew  perfectly 
well  how  cruelly  Harold  enforced  the  forest  laws,  and  how 
he  purposely  remained  without  a  wife,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily   carry  off  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Alleged      ''  Barons  "  of  the  realm.^    A  charge  which  better  deserves 
^f^^^^*  serious  examination  is  that  Harold  drove  out  of  the  land 
KomuuiB.   all  the  Normans  who  were  settled  in  it,  doubtless  con- 
fiscating their  lands.^    Now  the  dying  chai^  of  Eadward 

1  On  these  chaiges,  see  Appendix  G. 
*  Bonum  de  Bou,  11076 ; 
"  Normanz  ki  el  palz  mandent  £t  granz  bhasteb  d  fieux  dunez, 

Ki  fames  et  enfanz  aveient,  Fist  Heraut  del  paXz  chader, 

Ke  Ewart  i  aveit  mendz,  N^en  i  volt  un  soid  lessier.** 

But  he  does  not  speak  of  their  expulsion  till  after  William  had  challenged 
the  Crown  and  defied  Harold. 
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himself  suggested  the  banishment,  thoagh  not  the  spolia-  ohap.  xi. 

tion,  of  any  Nonnans  who  might  refuse  to  become  the  men 

of  the  new  King.^    The  fact  that  the  charge  is  brought 

against  Harold  may  lead  us  to  think  that  some  such  cases 

actually  occurred,  and  that  Eadward's  rule  was  put  in  force 

with  r^ard  to  them.     But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  Some 

that  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  naturalized  in  England  ^  ^t  leMt  n»- 

were  now  driren  out.   Some  record  of  such  a  process  would  ^^£d* 

certainly  have  found  its  way  into  Domesday.     And  we 

know  for  certain  that  some  Normans  of  high  rank  were  not 

driven  out.     William  of  London  retained  his  Bishoprick.  Bi«hop 

His  name  is  not  found  in  the  history  of  Harold's  reign,  but  ^^  Bobert 

it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  he  had  been  meddled  with^  some  ^  "^"^  <^ 

Norman  writer  or  other  would  have  taken  care  to  record  not  mo- 
lested. 
the  fact.    The  wrongs  of  the  living  Bishop  of  London 

would  have  made  an  excellent  sequel  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
dead  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  we  know  distinctly, 
from  the  testimony  of  Norman  writers,^  that  Bobert  the 
son  of  Wymarc  was  living  quietly  in  England,  as  a  man 
of  wealth  and  importance,  at  the  time  of  William's  landing. 
He  clearly  kept  his  lands;  there  is  no  evidence  whether 
he  kept  his  office  of  Staller.  But  we  cannot  say  whether  Other 
Hugolin  the  Treasurer  and  Beginbald  the  Chancellor^ 
kept  their  officer  in  the  court  of  the  English  King. 
We  can  only  say  that,  among  the  English  Stallers  em- 
ployed by  Eadward,  three  at  leasts  Bondig,^  Ansgar^  and 

'  See  above,  p.  15.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

'  We  ahall  find  him  in  Suasez  at  the  moment  of  the  landing  at  Pevenaey. 
See  below.  Chapter  zv. 

*  See  YoL  ii.  p.  557.    Beginbald  signs  many  oharters. 

"  niere  were  several  Stallers  at  a  time.  Besides  Robert,  we  find  under 
Eadward  Balph  of  Norfolk  (on  whom  see  Appendix  PP),  Ansgar  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  63,  and  Hist.  Elien.  ii.  39,  where  he  seems  to  be  oonfounded  with 
Eari  JEiigue),  Lyfing  (Cod.  Bipl.  iv.  391 ;  vi.  198),  Eadgar  (iv.  148), 
JE^hbagi  (Thorpe,  DipL  Ang.  356),  Harold  (Domesday,  337),  and  Bondig 
(Cod.  DipL  iv.  172,  381 ;  Domesday,  148  &,  218  6). 

Ansgar  seems  the  best  Ibnn  of  a  name  which  is  written  in  many  ways. 

£  a 
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oHAP.  XI.  Eadnoih,  kept  their  offices.    Ansgar  and  Bondig  play  not 
unimportant  parts  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  year.^ 
Eadnoth.    Eadnoth,  who  held  lai^  possessions  in  the  western  shires, 
was  probably  a  man  who  had  risen  by  the  &your  of 
Harold  during  his  government  of  Wesseit  as  Earl.     We 
1068.     shall  hear  of  him  again  as  acting  against  the  son  of  his 
benefiBMstor. 
EogUahde-     In  opposition  to  the  slanders  of  his  enemies^   Harold 
^fHu^*8  appears  in  the  national  writers  as  the  model  of  a  patriot 
^^^^^    King.     In  the  words  of  the  splendid  panegyric  which 
became  almost  a  set  form  among  all  true  Englishmen,  ^*  he 
began  to  abolish  unrighteous  laws,  to  establish  righteous 
ones^  to  be  the  patron  of  churches  and  monasteries,  to 
reverence  Bishops^  Abbots,  monks,  and  churchmen  of  every 
sort,  to  show  himself  pious,  lowly,  and  affiible  to  all  g^ood 
men,  and  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  evil-doers."^    We  are 
told  how  he  bade  his  Earls,  Sheriffs,  and  magistrates  of 
every  kind,   and  generally  all  his  Thegns,  to  seize  all 
thieves,  robbers,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  while  he 
himself  laboured  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by  sea  and 
Iand.9    That  ia  to  say,  his  government  as  King  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  government  as  Earl.     We  must  not  infer 
from  the  opening  words  of  the  description  that  Harold 
appeared  at  all  as  a  lawgiver.    Those  few  months  of  littie 
stillness  were  not  likely  to  be  largely  devoted  either  to  the 
repeal  of  old  laws  or  to  the  enactment  of  new  ones.     By 
good  and  bad  law  is  meant,   as  usual,^  good  and  bad 
government.     What  we  are  to  understand  is  that  Harold's 
rule  continued  to  be  as  just  and  as  vigorous  as  it  had  ever 
been.     Ifc  would  in  truth  be  more  vigorous,  now  that  he 

^  See  bdow,  Chapp.  iIt.  xv. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1066.    See  Appendix  G. 

'  flaranoe  mentions  his  orders  as  given  "Dudbnsy  Satn^is,  Yioeoomi- 
tibuB,  et  Buis  in  commune  Minisiris."  What  were  the  exact  functions 
of  the  "  Satrapfl,"  put  thus  m  a  marked  way  between  Earls  and  Sherifi  1 

*  See  voL  i.  pp.  217,  416 ;  yoI  ii.  pp.  334,  477,  495. 
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could  act  freely  for  himself,  and  liad  no  longer  to  take  the  <'"^-  "• 
pleasare  of  the  wajward  Eadward  upon  anj  matter.  His 
strictness  against  all  breaches  of  the  peace  is  simply  his  old 
virtue  as  Earl ;  ^  only  we  see,  what  of  course  naturally 
follows  from  the  state  of  things  at  the  time,  that  this  duty 
was  now,  more  than  it  had  been  before,  thrown  upon  the 
King's  officers  and  representatives,  while  the  King  himself 
was  mainly  occupied  with  his  military  preparations.  We  S^^JIL. 
see  also  that  those  preparations  began  from  the  very  be-  rsttou  be- 
ginning of  his  reign^  that  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  Cusreigii. 
that  Harold  despised  either  of  his  enemies^  or  that  he  failed 
from  the  first  to  make  ready  for  anything  that  might 
happen.  His  great  difficulty  must  have  been  to  make 
others  feel  the  importance  of  the  crisis  as  he  felt  it  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  anything  which  could  dis- 
hearten men's  minds  or  chill  the  warmth  of  the  hopes 
kindled  by  a  new  reign  and  a  new  dynasty.  The  spirit 
of  Harold's  rule  is  stamped  in  a  striking,  and  even  touch- 
ing, way  on  the  few  material  monuments  of  his  short  reign. 
The  new  King  found  time  for  a  new  coinage,  and  the  de-  BHs^ 
vice  on  Harold's  coin  well  spoke  the  longings  of  a  King 
whose  heart  yearned  for  peace,  though  he  knew  that  peace 
could  be  had  only  through  war.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
simple  legend,  PAX,  on  the  other  side  the  King  wears  the 
Imperial  diadem.'  All.  that  man  could  do  for  his  realm 
and  people  King  Harold  did.  The  evil  was  that,  according 
to  the  old  Greek  saying,  even  Hdraklds  could  not  struggle 
with  two  foes  at  once.' 

As  for  Harold's  devotion  to  the  Ohurch,  which  is  so  Good 
strongly  insisted  on  by  his  panegyrist,  we  can  see  that  nSold  to- 
he  had  every  motive  at  this  time  to  make  friends  of  all  JJJJ^|j^® 

diuroh. 

*  See  voL  U.  pp.  34,  40. 

'  On  the  ooinage  of  Harold,  see  Appendix  H. 

'  Plat.  Pfand.  c.  58.    axxd  irpat  Uo   \4ytreu  olV  6  'Bpakkiii  tX6i  r< 
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CHAP.  zi.  classes  of  men,  and  to  make  friends  of  the  clergy  more 
than  of  anj  other  class.  He  must  have  known  that  some- 
thing like  a  holy  war  was  likely  to  be  preached  against 
him.  He  must  have  felt  that  he  had,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly^ done  an  act  which  ran  counter  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  time.  If  Harold  had  really  done  despite  to 
the  bones  of  the  Norman  Saints,  it  was  the  more  needful 
for  him  to  show  to  othe¥  lands  that  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  national  Church,  and  to  show  to  the  national 
Church  that  he  was  a  King  who  did  not  belie  the  oil  of  his 
Hk  rela-  consecration.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  it  may  be  implied  in 
monkg.  the  words  of  the  panegyric^  that  the  founder  of  Waltham, 
the  great  patron  of  the  seculars,  now  found  it  expedient  to 
extend  more  of  his  countenance  than  before  to  the  religious 
foundations  of  his  Kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  the  few 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Harold  show  that  more 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  ecclesiastical  matters  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  in  a  reign  so  short  and  so 
Hii  forther  gtonny.  He  continued  his  care  and  bounty  to  his  own 
Waltham.  foundation  at  Waltham;  what  the  Earl  had  loved,  the 
His  writ  to  King  could  not  love  less.^  If  Bishop  Gisa  had  any  fears, 
they  were  quieted  by  a  wrtt  securing  him  in  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  see.^  The  construction  which  we  put 
upon  this  act  must  depend  upon  the  view  which  we  take 
of  the  relations  between  Harold  and  Gisa  at  this  moment. 
We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Gisa^s  own  account,  the 
King  promised  to  restore  the  disputed  lands,  and  was 
hindered  only  by  his  death.^    At  any  rate,  Harold  shewed 

'  De  Ihy.  o.  'ao.  "  Bex  .  .  quod  pritu  dilexerat  non  potnit  odisBe. 
Verumtaiiien  eodesiam  WalthamenBem,  ampliori  quam  priua  amplexatus 
dnecdone,  multft  donariorum  venustate  ocepit  earn  ampliare,  ita  ut  postea 
nuUatenuB  sine  multorum  munenun  oblatione  veUet  etiam  illam  sedem 
visitare.** 

'^  God.  Dipl.  iv.  305,  perhaps  the  only  Biirviving  writ  of  Harold^s  reign. 
It  is  addretted  to  iSthebioth,  Abbot  of  Glastonbiury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  360),  and 
the  Sheriff  Tovid  or  Tofig.    See  vol.  i.  p.  524. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 
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either  that  he  was  unoonacious  of  wrong,  or  that,  if  he  wae  mut,  xi. 
conscious,  he  was  anxions  to  make  atonement.   Among  the  mp  fHend- 
monastic  Prelates,  the  history  will  show  that  he  coc^ld^^bboto 
count  on  the  loyal  service,  not  only  of  his  ancle  at  the  ^SSSJi^ 
New  Minster  of  Winchester,  >  bat  of  the  member  of  the  rival 
hoose  who  ruled  over  the  Gk>lden  Borough.'   Peterborough, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  only  monastic  foandation 
of  which  Harold  is  distinctly  recorded  as  a  benefiuHyor.' 
The  intercourse  between  Harold  and  Abbot  Leofiric  was 
plainly  one  of  mutaal  confidence  and  mutoal  good  offices, 
^thelwig    also,  the  pradent  Abbot  of  Evesham,  stood 
high  in  the  new  King's  &vour.     The  soul  of  the  saintly 
Mannig  had  passed  away  at  the  same  hour  as  the  soul 
of  ihe  saintly  Eadwaid,^  and  the  church  of  Evesham  was 
now  under  the  sole  rale  of  the  Prelate  whose  wisdom 
had  already  conmiended  him  to  Ealdred  and  was  after- 
wards still  more  specially  to  commend  him  to  William. 
With  Harold  the  inflaence  of  iEthelwig  was  great ;  the 
Abbot,  we  are  told,  obtained  from  the  King  whatever  he 
asked.^    One  would  like  to  know  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
the  requests  made  by  such  a  Prelate  to  sach  a  King.    But  and  with 
among  the  ranks  of  monks  and  Bishops  there  was  one  WuifBtn. 
greater  than   Oisa  or   Leofric   or  iEthelwig,  one  whose 
prayers  and  whose  counsels  Harold  had  long  learned  to 
value.    The  holy  Wulfstan  had  for  years  been  his  tried 
friend,  and  it  was  on  the  tried  friendship  of  that  true  man 
of  Ood  that  Harold  chose  to  lean  in  the  first  of  the  many 
trials  of  his  short  reign. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Witan  of  Northumber-  FonniJ 
land^  no  less  than  the  Witan  of  the  rest  of  England,  had  ^^^f 

'  See  voL  ii.  p.  464.  »  See  vol.  Si.  p.  349. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  *  See  vol  ii.  p.  437.    Cf.  p.  459. 

"  Hist.  Evee.  S8.     "Defoncto  nompe  Rege  isto  [.^kluuardo]  et  Hanldo 
regniim  aodpieote,  qiddquid  volebat  ab  eo  impetnvit  [Ageluuiitt]." 
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CHAP.  XE.  concurred  in  the  election  of  Harold.  The  expressions  of  onr 
U^L^d^  best  authorities  declare  that  the  chief  men  of  all  England 
Haroid'«  concurred  in  the  choice;*  the  Primate  of  the  Northum- 
brians had  filled  the  first  place  in  the  work  of  Harold's 
formal  admission  to  his  Kingdom,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  openly 
dissented.  But  a  little  thought  will  show  that  the 
real  feelings  of  Northumberland  could  not  be  so  easily 
tested  in  an  Assembly  held  in  London  as  the  real  feelings 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  undoubtedly  were.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  North  was  represented  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion  as  the  districts  nearer  to  the  place  of 
Working  of  meeting.  This  is  always  one  of  the  weak  points  of  a 
g^Qi5t  as  Primary,  as  distinguished  from  a  Representative,  Assembly. 
^^^^  In  a  Bepresentative  Assembly,  if  members  are  fairly  ap- 
portioned to  districts,  a  part  of  the  country  hx  away  from 
the  place  of  meeting  may  be  as  well  represented  as  one 
that  is  close  to  it.  In  a  Primary  Assembly  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  cannot  be  put  on  an  equality  unless 
the  votes  are  taken,  not  by  heads,  but  by  tribes,  cities, 
or  cantons.^  Northumberland  might,  by  this  means,  have 
had  an  equal  voice  with  Wessex  in  the  national  Councils, 
though  the  West-Saxons  present  might  have  been  counted 
by  hundreds  or  thousands,  and  the  Northumbrians  only  by 
tens  or  units.  But  this  political  subtlety  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  in  the  primitive  parliamentary 
system  of  our  forefathers.  It  follows  then  that,  wherever 
a  Gremdt  was  held,  some  part  of  the  country  was  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  East-Anglia  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
when  the  Oem6t  was  held  at  Gloucester ;  Western  Mercia 
was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  Oem6t  was  held  in 
London.    And  as  no  regular  Qem6t  seems  to  have  been 

^  Harold  was  "  a  toiita  Mglia  PrimatibuB  ad  regale  culmen  dectitt." 
Fl.  VTig.  1066. 
•  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.,  pp.  an,  370. 
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held  in  Eadwaid^s  time  at  any  place  north  of  Gloacester,^  ohap.  xi. 
Northnmberland  wsa  always  pkoed  at  a  disadvantage.  We  ?^?^?°' 
may  eonceiTe  that,  in  the  Gemot  which  elected  Harold^  iMrerfiuriy 
that  IB,  the  Gem6t  assembled  for  the  consecration  of  the  JJJJJ^ 
West  Minster,  Wessex,  East^Anglia,  and  south-eastern 
Mercia  were  largely  represented.  The  citizens  of  London 
were  ready  on  the  spot.  Bat  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
NorthimibriaDS  present  would  be  more  than  a  mere 
handfuL  The  Archbishop,  the  Earls,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  a  few  of  the  leading  Thegns,  would  doubtless 
obey  the  royal  summons.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
besides  these  would  undertake  such  a  journey  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  We  can  therefore  fully  understand  that 
the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people  might  feel  that  an 
election  had  been  made  to  which  they  had  not  consented. 
The  election  had  been  made  in  all  due  constitutional  form. 
Still  a  most  important  step,  a  step  affecting  the  whole 
Kingdom,  a  step  likely  to  be  in  many  ways  repugnant 
to  Northumbrian  feeUng,  a  step  to  which  Northumberland 
had  practically  not  been  a  consenting  party,  had  been 
taken  by  a  part  of  England  in  the  name  of  the  whole.  By 
that  step  the  mass  of  the  Northumbrian  people  refused  to 
be  bound.' 

That  the  old  provincial  jealousy  should  break  out  again  Huold's 
at  this  moment  was  not  wonderful.  It  was  something  q^i^u,^ 
strange  and  new  even  for  West-Saxons  to  set  over  them  ^PSf?^* 

7^  ,  to  North- 

a  King  of  their  own  blood,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  limnbiun 
house.    But  it  was  something  stranger  and  newer  still  for  *®^^ 
Northumbrians  to  be  called  on  to  acknowledge  a  King, 
who  was  neither  of  their  own  blood  nor  of  the  blood  of 
their  old  West-Saxon  conquerors,  but  who  sprang  from 
a  West-Saxon  house  which,  two  generations  back,  had  been 

*  I  ezoept  cyf  oooTBe  the  lir^g^oUff  Gemot  of  Korthampton  fai  1065.    See 
Td.  iL  pp.  486,  487. 
'  See  Appendix  I. 
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CHAP.  XI.   undistinguished,  perhaps  ignoble.    This  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Northumbrian  people  was  shortHsighted  and  un- 
generous, but  it  was  perfectly  natural.     The  question  is, 
how  &r  the  sons  of  iBlfgar,  who  had  not  dared  to  oppose 
Harold's  election  in  open  Gem6t|  now  stirred  up,  or  took 
advantage  of,  the  natural  feeling  of  the  Northumbrian 
people.     Our  evidence  is  very  slight,  but  the  conduct  of 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  a  few  months  later  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  that  they  saw,  in  the  unwillingness 
of   Northumberland    to    acknowledge   the   newly-chosen 
King,  an  admirable   means  towards   carrying  out  their 
schemes  for  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.     We  have  no 
distinct  details  of  what  actually  happened  in  Northumber- 
land at  this  moment.     The  one  writer  who  tells  the  story 
wraps  up  the  minuter  facts  in  a  cloud  of  rhetoric.^     It  is 
The  North-  plain  however  that  the  Northumbrians  did,  in  some  shape 
J^^'tT'  ^^  other,  refuse  to  acknowledge   Harold  as  their  King, 
acknow-      There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  was  any  armed  re- 
Harold.      sistancc,   or  that  any  Northumbrian  Oem6t  took  upon 
itself  to  elect  another  King.     The  resistance  to  Harold's 
authority  was  probably  passive,  but  resistance   of  some 
Similar       kind  there  was.   Harold,  in  short,  found  himself  in  January 

poatdon  of   , 

Harold  in  in  Very  nearly  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
j^^  northern  part  of  his  Kingdom  in  which  William  found 
William  in  himself  in  December.     Each  alike  had  been  elected  and 

Deoember. 

crowned ;  each  had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  North- 

humbrian  Earl,  and  had  been  hallowed  as  King  by  the 
Northumbrian  Primate.  But  Harold  and  William  alike 
found  that  the  submission  of  Morkere  and  the  benediction 
of  Ealdred  did  not  necessarily  .carry  with  them  any  prac- 
tical authority  over  the  old  Northumbrian  realm.  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  heart  of  Morkere  went  forth  as  little 
in  his  oath  to  Harold  as  it  went  forth  in  his  oath  to 

»  Win.  Malms.  Vit.  S.  Wist.,  ap.  Ang.  Sacr.  U.  253. 
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William.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Morkere,  and  Eadwine  <«*'•  ^ 
also,  took  advantage^  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  ^g^ney  ^ 
of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Northumbrian  people,  j^'"'*^ 
The  momentary  hopes  which  were  roused  by  the  unwilling^-  Morkere. 
ness  of  the  Danish  and  Anglian  North  to  acknowledge  the 
West-Saxon  King  overcame  the  fear  lest  Toetig  should 
come  to  recover  his  Earldom  by  force.  Weighed  against 
such  hopes,  the  tie  of  allegiance^  the  tie  of  gratitude,  was 
not  likely  to  be  strong.  The  claims  of  a  King  and  a 
bene&ctor  would  seem  small  compared  with  a  chance  of 
personal  exaltation.  The  duty  of  keeping  England  united 
in  the  &ce  of  her  foes  would  seem  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  chance  of  gratifying  a  paltry  provincial  jealousy. 
I  may  seem  to  be  passing  a  harsh  judgement  on  the  sons 
of  ^Ifgar  in  a  matter  in  which  their  names  are  not 
directly  mentioned.  But  I  am  simply  supposing  that  their 
conduct  now  was  of  a  piece  with  their  conduct  a  few 
months  before  and  a  few  months  after.  And  it  is  hard  to 
see  what  form  could  be  taken  by  even  a  passive  resistance 
to  Harold's  authority,  unless  that  resistance  was  fostered 
by  the  connivance^  to  say  the  least,  of  the  reigning  Earl. 

Harold  then  found  himself  in  January,  as  William  found  Harold*! 
himself  in  December,  King  of  a  realm  of  which  Northum-  reoorering 
berland  constitutionally  formed  a  part^  but  a  King  to^|^^ 
whom  Northumberland  presented  a  front  of  at  least  pas- 
sive resistance.     But  Harold's  way  of  bringing  in  the 
proud  Danes  of  the  North  to  his  obedience  was  not  exactly 
the  same  as  William's  way.    Harold  knew  how  to  win  back 
the  revolted  province  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of 
blood  and  without  harrying  a  single  acre  of  ground.     It 
is  small  blame  to  William,  granting  his  position  in  Eng* 
land  at  all,  that  no  such  peaceful  means  were  open  to  him 
as  were  open  to  Harold.     But,  if  Harold's  way  of  re- 
covering rebels  differed  widely  from  William's,  it  differed 
no  less  widely  from  that  of  Harthacnut,  of  Tostig,  or  of 
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OHAP.  zi.  Eadward  himself.  Three  months  before,  the  saintlj  King 
had  been  eager  to  cany  fire  and  sword  into  a  province 
which^  though  it  despised  his  authority,  does  not  seem 
to  have  disputed  his  title.  His  good  genius,  in  the  shape 
of  Harold,  had  then  kept  him  back  from  a  bootless  war 
against  his  own  people.^  That  same  province  was  now 
in  revolt  against  Harold  himself;  but  it  was  soon  shown 
that  the  policy  of  Harold  the  King  was  in  no  way  changed 
from  the  policy  of  Harold  the  Earl.  The  conqueror  of 
Gruffydd  was  not  so  eager  for  war  and  bloodshed  as  the 
King  who  had  never  grasped  axe  or  sword  except  in  a 
peaceful  pageant.  King  Harold  showed  that  the  motto 
on  his  coin  was  one  which  he  was  ready  fully  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  He  at  least  knew  that,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment^ civil  war^  civil  dissension,  between  Englishmen, 
He  deter-  was  simple  madness.  With  that  noble  and  generous 
^tNorth-  <i*"°6r  which  is  sometimes  the  highest  prudence,  Harold 
humber-      determined  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  people 

land  in 

penon.  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him.  Those  his  enemies 
who  would  not  that  he  should  reign  over  them,  instead 
of  being  brought  and  slain  before  him^  were  to  be  won 
over  by  the  magic  of  his  personal  presence  in  their  own 
land.  We  know  not  whether  Harold  had  ever  before  set 
foot  on  Northumbrian  ground.  His  vast  possessions  in- 
deed extended  beyond  the  Humber.  The  lordship  of 
Coningsburgh,  more  famous  in  romance  than  in  history, 
together  with  a  large  surrounding  territory,  owned  Harold 
as  its  lord.*  A  house  of  Harold's  probably  marked  the 
height  which  is  now  crowned  by  the  renowned  castle  of 
later  times;  but  we  know  not  whether  the  great  Earl 
ever  found  leisure  to  visit  a  possession  so  far  removed 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 

'  Doine8cla>7;  3^i'  ^^  ^^  <^^  <^  earlier  time  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  147)  been 
left  by  Wulfric  Spot  to  .Mfhelm  the  victim  of  Eadric  (see  toL  i.  p.  656). 
The  name  there  appean  aa  Cunugetburh. 
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from  the  scenes  of  his  labours  at  Gloucester,  Winchester,  ohaf.  zi. 
and  London,  and  from  the  scenes  of  his  pleasure  and  de- 
votion in  his  own  woods  and  by  his  own  minster  at 
Waltham.      But   one  thing  is  certain,   that  years  had 
passed  since  Northumberland  had  seen  a  King.    Thirty-     X031. 
five  years  earlier  Cnut  had  passed  through  the  huid  onBaritvoT 
his  victorious  march  against  the  Scots.^     Whether  the^^^^ 
first  Harold,  whose  capital  seems  to  have  been  Oxford,  ^<"^- 
ever  found  his  way  to  York  is  uncertain.     But  Uiere  is 
nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Harthacnut  or  Bad* 
ward  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  their  dominions  norih 
of  Shrewsbury,  perhaps  not  even  north  of  Gloucester.^ 
Thus  the  mere  presence  of  a  King  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land would  be  something  strange  and  exciting,  and  the 
mere  presence  of  a  King  can,  as  we  all  know,  often  work  ^ 

wonders.     Harold  then  set  off  for  Northumberland,  to 
win  over  the  disaffected  province,  not  by  arms,  but  by 
the  power  of  speech  and  the  charm  of  royal  courtesy. 
But  he  went  not  alone.     The  companion  whom  he  chose  He  take* 
seems  to  show  how  important  a  part  of  Harold's  policy  ^S^^^^ 
it  was  at  this  moment  to  show  himself  as  the  choice  and  witb  him. 
the  firiend  of  the  national  Church.     With  the  King  went 
the  best  and  holiest  Prelate  in  England,  his  old  and  tried 
friend,  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Worcester.     On  the  example 
and  the  eloquence  of  Wulfstan  Harold  relied  to  win  over 
those  in  whose  ears  he  might  himself  charm  in  vain. 

Harold  and  Wulfstan  then  set  forth  on  their  journey 
northward.  They  would  probably  take  with  them  House- 
carls  enough  for  their  own  personal  protection,  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  took  with  them  no  force  capable  of  con* 
trolling  or  overawing  the  country.     The  power  of  speech 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

*  See  voL  u.  p.  480.  Eadwazd,  bom  at  laUp,  li  aaid  (Hist.  Eli.  ii.  35) 
to  have  been  presented  by  his  parents  on  the  altar  at  Ely ;  I  know  not 
whether  he  ever  repeated  the  yisit. 
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GBAp.  zi.  and  of  reason,  the  example  and  the  influence  of  the 
brightest  light  of  the  national  priesthood,  were  the  arms 
Harold  and  to  whioh  Harold  trusted.  Our  narratiye  tells  us  only  the 
penuiMde  i^esult  and  not  the  process.  The  proud  Danes^  imconquer- 
?^^^  able  by  steel,*  bowed  their  necks  to  the  gentle  yoke  of 
to  Bubmit.  Harold  and  Wulfitan,  and  the  authority  of  the  new  King 
was  acknowledged  throughout  Northumberland.  One 
could  well  wish  to  know  more  of  the  details.  The  bio- 
grapher of  Wul&tan  attributes  the  happy  result  wholly 
to  the  reyerence  with  which  the  Saint  inspired  the  fierce 
spirits  of  the  North,  From  the  merits  and  the  honour 
of  Wulfstan,  a  true  Saint  and  the  chosen  friend  of  Harold^ 
I  should  be  sony  to  take  away  one  jot  or  one  tittle.  But 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  presence,  the  arguments,  the 
eloquencCj  of  the  hero-King  himself  must  have  had  some 
Harold  in  share  in  winning  over  his  people  to  his  allegiance.  In 
at  York,  the  Gem6t  at  York,  which  was  evidently  summoned  for 
the  purpose,^  he  might  appeal  to  every  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, and  conjure  them,  as  Englishmen,  not,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  separate  the  cause  of  one  Earldom  from  the 
common  cause  of  England.  If  England  were  torn  by 
civil  war,  even  if  England  were  peacefully  divided,  what 
assurance  was  there  that  Wessex  alone  could  withstand 
the  attacks  of  William,  that  Northumberland  alone  could 
withstand  the  attacks  of  Tostig?  But  if  England  were 
united — and  under  none  but  Harold  could  she  be  united 
— she  might  be  able  to  hold  up  afliftst  both  enemies  at 
once.  He  might  appeal  to  eveiyl^eling  of  personal 
gratitude;  he  might  remind  the  Northumbrian  people 
how  lately  he  had  sacrificed  his  brother  to  their  will, 
how  lately  he  had  saved  them  from  a  civil  war,  when 

^  Vit.  wist.  354.  "  nii  popuH  ferro  indomabilefi,  semper  quiddun  mag- 
num a  proavis  sinrantes.*' 

'  The  matter  could  only  have  been  decided  in  a  Grem6t,  and  Haiold*8 
presence  at  York  is  implied  in  the  Ghronidee. 
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Sang  Eadward  was  eager  to  march  bis  armies  against  chap.xt. 

them.     The  personal  pleadings  of  a   King,  even  when 

they  are  fiur  weaker  in  themselves,  are  seldom  heard  in 

vain;   and  the  voice  of  reason  and  pmdence,  speaking 

from  the  lips  of  snch  a  King  as  Harold,  was  still  less 

likely  to  be  without  fruit.      The  Northumbrian   Danes 

had  received  firom  Harold  a  mark  of  consideration  and 

confidence  such  as  they  had  hardly  received  from  any 

King  since  the  days  of  Eadgar.^    It  is  no  wonder  then  Haiold 

that  the  mission  of  the  King  and  his  saintly  companion  H^^^ 

was  successful  for  the  moment.     Harold  was  received  as^<>^^' 

bconaiid. 

King  by  Northumberland^  as   he  had  already  been  re- 
ceived as  King  by  the  rest  of  England.     None  of  his 
ezpk>its  was  more  glorious  than  thus  to  win  for  himself 
a  great  province,  an  ancient  kingdom,  by  the  mere  force 
of  reason  and  justice.    And  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Northumbrian  people  fell  away  from  their  loyalty, 
or  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the  trust  which  their 
King  had  placed  in  them.     But  the  root  of  evil  was  left  Coatinued 
behind.     On  the  decisive  step  of  removing  the  sons  of^^^^^, 
^Ifgar  firom  their  Earldoms  Harold  could  not  venture.  ^i^*>^ 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  a  portion    of   the    Kingdom 
stretching  from  the  WeUand  to  the  Tweed  in  the  hands 
of  rulers  who  could  not  be  trusted.     And  now  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  that  he  made  a  further  attempt  to  secure 
their  fiddity  by  a  marriage  with  their  sister  Ealdgyth,  Harold's 
the  widow  of  the  Welsh  King  Gruflfydd.^    But  all  was™^^ 
in  vain;  the  very  ease  with  which  Harold  had  won  the ^^^l^lgy^- 
hearts  of  the  Northumbrian  people  was  doubtless  of  itself 
a  root  of  bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere. 
They  were  now  further  than  ever  from  any  hopes  of  peace- 
fill  kingship.     They  must  be  either  loyal  lieutenants  of 
iheir  brother-in-law  or  else  open  or  secret  rebels  against 

*  See  yqL  i.  p.  65. 

*  On  the  date  of  Harold's  maniage  with  Ealdgyih,  see  Appendix  K. 
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CHAP.  XL 


Harold 
King 
overall 
England. 


Harold 
keeps 
Easter 
at  West- 
minster. 
AprUi6. 

Increased 
importanoe 
of  Liondon 
under 
Harold. 


him.  We  shall  see  what  was  the  fate  of  Northomberland 
and  of  Englandj  when  so  vast  a  power  had  to  be  left  in 
such  unworthy  hands. 

But  for  the  moment  King  Harold  was  indeed  King 
over  the  whole  realm.  He  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  English  people  from  Wight  to  Lindisfame,  as  per- 
haps no  other  King  had  won  them  since  England  had 
acknowledged  a  single  King.  It  may  be  that  the  holy 
man  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  guide  and  partner  chose 
that  moment  of  his  highest  exaltation  to  set  before  him 
a  picture  of  the  sins  of  England,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
devote  himself  to  their  reformation.^  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  warnings  of  Wulfistan  to  Harold,  like  the  warnings  of 
Solon  to  Croesus,  are  merely  part  of  a  grand  dramatic 
picture,  showing  how  the  shadow  of  the  wrath  to  come 
was  already  spreading  over  the  land.  But,  for  the  moment^ 
all  was  brighter  than  at  any  other  moment  of  the  year. 
King  Haroldj  foil  King  oyer  all  England,  came  back  in 
peace  to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

It  was  there  that  he  kept  the  Easter  Festival,  and  held 
his  Easter  Gem6t^  the  one  recorded  Festival  and  the  one 
recorded  Gem6t  of  his  short  reign.^  But  the  reign  of 
Harold,  short  as  it  was,  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
gradual  process  by  which  London  became  the  capital  of 
England.  Eadward  and  Harold  were  both,  by  widely 
different  motives,  drawn  to  Westminster  as  their  chief 
dwelling-place.  Eadward  loved  to  dwell  under  the  shadow 
of  the  church  which  he  was  rearing.     Harold  saw  that 


^  Vit.  wist.  354.  "  Multa  et  illo  itinere  et  alias  crebro  pnBscita  et  pre- 
nuntiata  sunt.  Denique  Haraldo  palam  testificatus  est»  quanto  detrimento 
et  sibi  et  Anglis  foret^  nisi  nequitias  morum  ooirectum  iro  oQgitaret.  Yive- 
batur  enim  tunc  pene  ubique  in  An^i&  perditis  xnoribus,  et  pro  pads 
affluentii  deUdamm  fervebat  luxus." 

*  Chzonn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "On  >isuin  geare  com  Harold  kyng  of 
Eoforwic  to  Westmynstre,  to  )»am  Eastran,  l>e  wsron  seffcer  )>ain  mlddan- 
wintraa  pe  se  kyng  forOferde.** 
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London  was  the  fittest  spot  for  the  ordinary  abode  of  a  ohaf.  zi. 
King  who  might  at  any  moment  be  called  to  the  defence 
of  any  part  of  his  Kingdom.     Less  suited  than  Oxford  AdYu- 
to  be  the  gathering-place  of  assemblies  from  North  and  p^^l^  of 
South,  the  great  inland  haven  of  the  Thames,  the  city  ^iondon. 
guarded  alike  by  its  Boman  walls  and  by  the  strong  hearts 
of  its  citizens^  was  the  best  centre  for  operations  which 
might  have  to  be  carried  on  by  land  or  by  sba,  eastward, 
northward,  or  southward.     Wales  was  subdued;   Ireland 
was  seemingly  friendly ;  at  any  rate  the  danger  from  both 
those  quarters  was  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  western 
shore  and  the  western  frontier  might  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.     But  the  whole  southern  and  eastern  coast 
of  England  was  exposed  to  the  twofold  enemy,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  London  was 
obviously  the  best  centre.  For  that  part  of  England  which 
was  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  new  royal  house,  for 
Harold's  own  Wessex  and  for  the  Earldoms  of  Gyrth  and 
Leofwine,   the    city   was    almost    geographically   central. 
London  then  became,  under  Harold^  a  more  constant  royal 
dwelling-place  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     It  had  per-  Four 
haps  never  before  happened  that  four  successive  festivals  of  J^y^^® 
the  Church  were  kept  by  an  English  King  on  the  same  spot.  **,^J^' 
But  such  must  have  been  the  case  at  Westminster  during  GhristnoM 
this  year  of  wonders.   Gloucester  had  been  forsaken  for  that  EtJet      * 
great  Midwinter  Feast  at  Westminster  in  which  the  Crown  JI^jJ^jj^^ 
was  worn  by  Eadward  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  and  by  lo^ ; 
Harold  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany.     Winchester  was  now  1066-1067. 
forsaken  for  Harold's  one  Paschal  festival.     For  Pentecost 
Westminster  was  now  the  usual  place,  and  if  King  Harold 
found  time  to  hold  a  Whitsun  Feast  at  all,  it  was  doubtless 
at  Westminster  that  he  held  it.     At  the  next  Midwinter 
Feast  Westminster  again  beheld  another  master,  and  her 
church  and  palace  became  the  scene  of  other  crowning 
rites.     Thick    and    fast    indeed   came  the  events  which 


VOL.  111.  r 
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oBAP.  XX.  caused  the  creation  of  Eadward  to  become^  from  its  verj 

birth,  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  English  nation. 
Bid  HtfoUi     It  is  possible  also  that  Harold  may  have  had  another,  a 
p)      secondary^  motive,  which  led  him  to  hold  his  festival  in 


some  other  place  than  the  capital  of  his  former  Earldom, 
the  resting-place  of  his  father  and  of  his  mnrdered  coosin. 
Harold  had  faithfully  carried  out  all  the  dying  wishes  of 
Eadward.  Those  of  Eadward's  Norman  friends  who  were 
willing  to  dwell  peaceably  in  the  land  were  not  disturbed. 
Every  day  of  Harold's  leign  saw  masses  and  prayers  go 
up  from  the  altars  of  the  West  Minster  on  behalf  of  the 
soul  of  its  founder.  And  Eadward's  other  request,  that 
his  widow  might  keep  her  royal  rank  and  honours,  was 
Endflvth  carried  out  no  less  fiuthiiilly.  Eadgyth,  now,  in  Old- 
dhester.  English  phrase,  the  Old  Lady,  withdrew  to  that  royal 
dwelling-place  at  Winchester  which  seems,  in  this  age, 
to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the  widows  of  Kings. 
There  Emma  had  spent  the  last  days  of  her  life,^  and  there 
now  Eadgyth  dwelled  amid  all  the  honours  of  her  rank, 
Herap'  but  in  all  probability  as  no  faithful  subject  of  her  royal 
^^[1^2^  '  brother.  Her  sisterly  affection  was  set  upon  Tostig,  and 
it  would  even  seem  that,  after  Tostig's  overthrow,  her 
sjrmpathies  were  transferred  from  the  brother  who  had 
overthrown  him  to  the  invader  who  might  be  looked  on 
as  his  avenger.^  It  is  possible  that  Harold  might  feel 
inclined  to  avoid  a  city  whose  chief  inhabitant  was  a  sister 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind.  But  it  may  simply  be  that  he 
found  London  the  best  centre  for  his  councils  and  opera* 
tions.  And  we  may  add  that  the  mere  fact  of  Winchester 
being  assigned  as  the  place  of  dowry  to  the  widows  of 
Cnut  and  Eadward  shows  of  itself  that  the  old  West- 
Saxon  capital  was  fast  yielding  the  first  place  among  the 
cities  of  England  to  the  great  military  and  commercial 
post  on  the  Thames. 

>  See  Tol.  ti.  p.  6a.  •  See  Appendix  L. 
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Feast,  and  there  doubtless  he  wore  his  Crown  in  the  same  ^T'^^ 

G«indt  at 
kingly  state  as  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him.  West- 

The  Feast  implies  the  Oem6t,  and  of  the  main  subjects  ^^^   ' 
of  debate  in  a  Oem6t  at  such  a  moment  we  can  have  little  '^*>3* 
doubt.    It  would  be  the  King's  business  to  obtain  from 
the  assembled  nation  every  help  that  was  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  land.     It  would  be  his  business  to  warn 
his  people  alike  against  unworthy  fear,  against  unreason* 
able  confidence,  and  against  that  mere  slowness  of  move- 
ment, that  shrinking  from  prolonged  and  wear}dng  servioe, 
which  were  the  besetting  sins  of  Englishmen.     It  was  in 
short  the  part  of  Harold  to  inspire  his  people,  as  far  as 
might  be,  with  that  unconquerable  energy  which  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  own  character.     But  of  the 
acts  of  that  Assembly  we  have  no  record.    All  that  we 
can  say  is  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  Easter  gathering 
that    the    two    recorded    ecclesiastical    appointments    of 
Harold's  reign  were  made.    At  the  time  of  Eadward's 
death  the  great  Abbey  of  Ely  was  without  an  Abbot,  and 
Harold  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  on  the  throne  when  a 
vacancy  happened  also  in*  the  Abbey  of  Abingdon.    To  this 
last  house  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  had  more  than 
once  acted  a  firiendly  part,  sanctioning  and  suggesting 
the  benefactions  of  others,  even  if  he  did  not  directly 
appear  as  a  benefactor  himself.^    Seventeen  days  after  the  Death  of 
death  of  Eadward  Abbot  Ordric  of  Abingdon  died.^     The  Abbot'of 
appointment  of  his   successor,  Ealdred,  a  monk   of  the^j^^"^ 
house,  must  have  taken  place  at  the  Easter  Oem6t.    Of  a  a* 
the  new  Prelate  we  shall  hear  again  during  the  troubles  of 
the  next  reign.^ 

'  See  vol.  il.  p.  43. 

*  Hist.  Ab.  i.  483.    Cf.  the  writs  in  Ckxl.  Dipl.  iv.  aoo,  228.    On  the 
affiiirB  of  Ely,  see  Appendix  M. 

'  See  Hist.  Ab.  48a  et  seqq.    There  is  something  singalar  in  the  way  in 

P  2 
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GOAF.  XI.       The  appointment  to  Ely   is  of  more  moment,   as  it 
^^^^      plainly  sets  forth  Harold  in  the  character  of  an  ecdesi- 
of  Ely.       astical  reformer.    The  last  Abbot  Wulfric,  who  is  spoken 
The  Abbey  ^^  *®  *  kinsTnan  of  King  Eadward,  had  lately  died.     On 
held  in  i^u- his  death  the  Abbey  was  given  to  Archbishop  Stigand, 
StigMid.      as  an  addition  to  his  already  large  stock  of  preferment. 
Neither  Wulfric   nor  Stigand  is  spoken   of  as  a  good 
husband   of  his   church's  worldly  wealth.     Wulfric  had 
secretly  conveyed  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  to  his 
brother  Guthmund,  and  he  is  described  as  dying  of  grief 
and  shame  for  this  sin.     Stigand  now,  we  are  told,  sug- 
gested to  Harold  the  appointment  of  an  Abbot.    But,  with 
Florence's  panegyric  before  us,  we  may  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Harold,  who  had  now  at  least  become  the  patron 
of  monks  and  monasteries,  was  anxious  that  his   reign 
should  be  an  sera  of  ecclesiastical  reform.     It  would  be  a 
good  beginning  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  holding  the  Abbey  of  Ely  in  plu- 
rality.    Possibly  the  exhortations  of  Saint  Wul&tan  may 
have  dwelt  upon  this  evil,  as  upon  so  many  others.     We 
may  therefore  be  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  Harold 
who  suggested  to  Stigand,  rather  than  Stigand  who  sug- 
gested to   Harold,   the  appointment  of   an  independent 
Thuntan     Abbot.     At  any  rate  an  appointment  was  made  by  the 
Abbot.       royal  authority,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  duly 
1066-1076.^^^^^  by   King   Harold  and   his  Witan  at  this  Easter 
Oem6t.     The  new  Prelate,  Thurstan,  whose  name  pro- 
claims his  Danish  descent,  bears  a  good  character  in  the 
local  history ;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  from 
his  childhood,  and  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  learning 
of  the  times.     By  the  King's  order,  he  received  the  ab- 

which  the  local  writer  couples  the  advancement  of  the  new  Abbot  with  that 
of  Hardd — his  own  local  Earl.  **  Tunc  duo  subrogati  sunt,  Haroldus  comes 
scilicet  in  Kegem  Anglorum ;  et  Ealdredus,  hactenus  exteriorum  pneposi- 
turam  Abbendonis  agens,  inibi  in  abbatem  monachorum."  He  had  (p.  486) 
two  names  ("binomius  erat")f  Ealdred  and  "  Brichwinus.** 
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batial  benediction  from  the  Archbishop  who  had   made  cs^p.  zt. 
way  for  him.      Stigand  had  before  been  deemed  fit  to  ^^^^^  ^ 
bless  an  Abbot,  though  not  to  consecrate  a  King  or  a  Stigand. 
Bishop.^      The   new   Abbot's  reign   was  a  busy  and  a 
troubled  one.     We  shall  hear  again  of  him  and  of  his 
house  in  the  course  of  the  great  struggle  against  the 
Conqueror.     As  yet  he  had  to  deal  only  with  adversaries 
on  a  smaller  scale.      Stigand,  like  many  other  Prelates  Luidft  of 
on  resigning  one  preferment  for  another,  and  especially  t«ined  by 
on  resigning  one  held  in  plurality,  continued,  so  the  local  ®*5f^*\ii. 
writers  tell  us,  to  keep  a  large  share  of  the  lands  of  Ely  mnnd. 
in  his  own  hands.     He  made  up  however  in  some  measure 
for  this  fault  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to  the  church  of 
Ely  in  the  way  of  vessels  and  ornaments.^    With  Stigand 
perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  prudent  for  the  new  Abbot 
to  meddle,  but  he  did  his  best  to  recover  the  lands  which 
Wulfric  had  conveyed  to  his  brother.      Outhmund  was 
brought  to  a  compromise  which  was  not  unusual  in  such 
cases,  by  which  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  Abbey 
at  his  death.     But  the  coming  overthrow  of  England 
carried  the  stolen  possessions  away  alike  from  Guthmund 
and  from  Saint  iEthelthryth.     In  the  storms  which  soon 
fell  upon  the  monastery  of  Ely,  the  lands  of  which  Abbot 
Wulfric    had  defrauded   his   brotherhood  came   into  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  Hugh  of  Montfort.^ 

Signs  of  those  no   longer  distant  days  were  already  The  Crown 
beginning  to  show  themselves  in  the  heaven  above  and^^^f^^ 
in  the  earth  beneath.     Perhaps  at  that  very  Easter  Feast,  [J«?«"y 
perhaps  at  some  yet  earlier  moment  of  Harold's  reign,^ 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

*  Hist.  EUen.  ii.  41.    See  Appendix  M, 

'  lb.  40.  "  Citiiu  [before  the  death  of  Gathmund]  Kormaimis  regnmn 
obtinentibiiB,  milee  illarum  quidam  Hugo  de  Mumford  easdem  terras  invamty 
et  hactenns  eodesiflB  detenuit."    See  Domesday,  ii.  410  ft,  437. 

*  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the  date  of  William's  first  message,  except 
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oH^p.  n.  came  the  message  which  told  him  to  his  face,  what  he 
had  all  along  known  in  his  heart,  that  his  reign  over 
England  would  not  be  undisputed.  Harold  was  King, 
acknowledged  as  King  by  every  Earldom  and  every  shire 
in  England.  He  was  King,  alike  by  the  will  of  his 
predecessor,  by  the  choice  of  his  people,  by  the  consecration 
of  the  Church,  by  the  homage  of  the  Thegns  and  Prelates 
of  England  But  now  a  voice  came  proclaiming  aloud 
to  Harold,  to  England,  and  to  Europe,  that  another 
claimed  the  Crown  he  wore^  and  claimed  it  by  an  earlier 
bequest  of  Eadward,  by  an  earlier  homage  of  Harold 
himself.  The  great  enemy  had  at  last  openly  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  Duke  William  of  Normandy  had 
proclaimed  himself  to  all  the  world  as  the  true  heir  of 
Eadward,  as  the  lawful  King  of  the  English.  The  bene- 
diction of  Thurstan  of  Ely  was  the  last  peaceful  event  of 
Harold's  reign.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  challenges 
and  answers  between  leaders  of  armies,  fill  up  the  six 
months  which  still  divide  us  from  the  last  act  of  the 
great  tragedy. 
Appev'  And,  if  those  days  were  on  earth  days  of  distress  of 

Comet.  nations  and  perplexity,  days  when  men's  hearts  were 
'^^Q  failing  them  for  fear,  they  were  days  too  in  which  the 
men  of  those  times  were  led  to  deem  that  the  very  powers 
of  heaven  were  shaken.  Strange  and  awful  sig^^  mighty 
storms,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  at  noon-day,  are  re- 
corded in  the  chronicles  of  distant  lands  among  the 
portents  of  this  memorable  year.^  But  there  was  one 
sign  above  all  which  struck  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 

the  MMTtion  in  Bromton  (958)  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  death 
of  Eadward.  I  cumot  look  on  this  as  enough.  I  shall  therefore  treat  of 
the  message  in  oonnezion  with  those  events  to  which  it  belongs  in  order  of 
subject,  if  not  of  time. 

'  Annales  Benerent.  ap.  Perta,  ill  180.  ''Sexto  dedmo  Kalendas  MaB 
apparuit  steUa  oometts  [the  Greek  itofufHf$].  Tertio  die  stante  mense  Feb- 
ruarii  faotv  sunt  tenebne  hor&  ncmft  et  pennansonmt  hone  tree ;  poetea  sub* 


H-SO- 
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with  awe.  Men  looked  to  the  sky^  and  there  they  saw  osaf.  u. 
sach  a  token  in  the  heavens  as  no  man  had  ever  seen 
before.^  Not  only  over  all  Enghuid,  but,  as  men  deemed, 
over  the  whole  world,'  the  sky  was  ablaze  with  a  mighty 
mass  of  flame,  which  no  man  donbted  was  sent  to  kindle 
a  fire  npon  the  earth.  The  octave  of  the  Easter  feast  had 
barely  passed,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day, 
the  hairy  star,  the  oomet  as  some  had  learned  to  call  it,' 
shone  over  the  land  with  a  fearful  glare.  For  seven*— 
some  say  for  thirty — nights/  fiiom  sonset  to  dawn,^  its 
bright  orb  blazed  with  rays  like  the  noon-tide  snn,  while 
the  vast  train  of  light  streaming  behind  it  seemed  to  set 
the  whole  sonthem  quarter  of  the  heavens  ^n  fire.  Men  Effect  of  itt 
gazed  and  wondered  in  every  land.  The  appearance  of  ^^J^^^^ 
that  g^reat  star  is  recorded  in  chronicles  written  too  far  '"*"'^*' 
from  onr  shores  for  the  fate  of  Harold  or  of  England  to 
be  deemed  of  any  moment.  But  no  man  in  any  land 
ventured  to  deem  that  such  a  token  came  without  its 
mission.  As  of  old  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Sisera,  so  now  that  wondrous  star  was  doubtless 
sent  to  fight  against  some  one  among  the  great  ones  of 


seqauta  est  pluvis  rapida  nimium  .  .  .  Et  Kortmannl  bella  crudeUamma 
ftotfunt  com  Britannib  in  Unk  Aaglorum  et  Sazanum."  Cf.  Luean,  i.  534  ( 

"Suporique  minaoei 
Prodigiifl  terrae  implenmt,  eihera,  pontum. 
Ignota  obecimB  Yiderunt  ddera  noetes, 
Ardentemque  polum  flammiB ;  oceloque  yolantes 
ObUqoae  per  inane  fiMei,  crinemqne  timendi 
Slderifly  et  terrii  mutantem  regn*  oometen." 
>  ClirauL  Ab.  Wig.  1066.    ")?a  weerSgeondeaUEnglalaodewylotaoen 
on  heofenum  geeewen  ewyloe  nan  man'iir  ne  geeeh." 

'  Flor.  Wig.  "Stella  oometee  non  wdum  in  AngUA,  aed  etiam,  ut  fertur, 
per  totom  mnndtun  Yvm,  per  vii.  dies  aplendore  nimio  fulgebat." 

'  Chzonn.  u.  b.  "Sume  menn  cwndon  ]Met  hyt  oometa  steoira  ynsn, 
^one  same  nienn  hataiS  ^one  fexedon  vteonan.  And  he  nteowde  arett  on 
Iwiie  «ien  Ijetania  Majer,  Nt  ys  yiii.  KaL  Mai."    [Monday,  April  24.] 

*  See  Appendix  N. 

*  Ann.  S.  Germani,  Perts,  iv.  4.     "  A  vespere  ueque  ad  gaUidnium." 
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cfHAF.  3u.  the  earth.  And  in  England,  where  men's  minds  mast 
already  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  where 
a  new  native  dynasty  had  just  arisen,  where  two  foreign 
invaders  were  .already  threatening,  the  wonder  and  anxiety 
must  have  been  even  greater  than  in  other  lands.  The 
vulgar  gazed  in  silence,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  wonder. 
The  more  learned  or  the  more  daring  took  on  them  to 
expound  the  prodigy  to  their  fellows.  One  such  inter- 
preter of  the  future  bore  the  news  of  the  token  to  King 
Harold  on  his  throne.^  Holy  men,  prophets  of  evil,  spoke 
openly,  in  the  spirit  of  Kalchas,  of  Micaiah,  or  of  Ead- 
ward  himself,  of  the  woes  which  were  coming  upon  the 
land.  Far  away  in  his  cell  at  Malmesbury,  an  aged  monk, 
^thelmser  by  name,  a  dabbler  in  arts  and  sciences  beyond 
his  age,^  broke  forth  into  a  flood  of  vague  and  terrible 
prediction.  The  star  had  come  to  bring  tears  to  many 
mothers;  he  had  beheld  the  same  sign  in  former  days, 
but  now  it  had  come  to  bring  a  far  more  fearful  overthrow 
upon  his  native  land.^  The  sign  was  indeed  one  of  awe 
Comet  of  and  warning.  Ninety  years  before,  such  another  sign  had 
^'^ '  been  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  fast  on  its  appearance  had 

followed  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  the  martyred  Ead- 
ward.'*  Famines,  earthquakes,  civil  commotions,  had  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  track  of  the  blazing  beacon.  Only 
of  989.  a  few  years  later,  so  the  reckonings  of  astronomers  tell 
us,  the  very  comet  on  which  men  were  now  gazing  must 

1  Tapestiy,  pi.  7.     ''Isti  miiant  stellam/*    See  Appendix  N. 

*  Will.  MftlmB.  li.  225.  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontaines,  1066.  .<£thelin8Br, 
it  Beems,  was  a  man  of  mechanical  skill,  who  in  his  youth  had  attempted  to 
make  himself  wings  like  Daidalos,  but  who  had  been  hardly  more  successful 
than  Ikaroe,  though  fnm  another  cause.  "  Ipse  ferebat  caussam  ruinsB  suae 
quod  caudam  in  posteriori  parte  oblitus  fuerat  adaptare.**  He  remained 
lame  for  life. 

'  Will.  Malms,  ii.  325.  "Venisti,  inquit,  yenisti,  multis  matribus  lu- 
gende ;  dudum  est  qifod  te  Tidi ;  sed  nunc  multo  terribiliorem  intueor  patris 
hujus  ezcidium  minitantem.^* 

*  Ghronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  Cant.  975. 
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have  come  to  herald  in  the  great  renewal  of  the  Scan-  ohaf.  xi. 
dinavian  invasions^  the  terrible  invasioDB  of  Olaf  and  [991-994*1 
Swegen,  the  fight  of  Maldon  and  the  general  ravaging 
of  England.^  Still  the  message  of  warning  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  message  of  despair.  Another  such  token  had— 
not  ashered  in  but  ended — ^the  horrors  of  the  year  of  strife  of  1017. 
between  Cnut  and  Eadmund;^  it  had  come  as  it  were 
to  shine  over  the  grave  of  the  English  hero,  to  shine  as 
a  beacon  lighting  the  path  of  glory  which  opened  before 
the  Danish  conqueror.  So  now,  some  great  event  was 
doubtless  portended;  some  mighty  ruler  was  soon  to  meet 
with  his  overthrow ;  but  who  could  say  whether  the  fiery 
sword  which  hung  over  the  world  was  drawn  on  behalf 
of  Harold  or  on  behalf  of  William  ?  But  from  that  day 
forth  no  man  doubted  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was 
drawn;  no  man  doubted  that  that  sword  could  not  be 
quiet^  and  that  it  would  not  return  to  its  scabbard  till 
it  had  drunk  its  fiU. 

We  must  now  turn  from  that  great  Easter  Feast  at  Summary. 
Westminster,  and  from  the  portent  which  served  to  light 
the  Witan  of  England  to  their  homes.  We  leave  King 
Harold  on  his  throne^  the  acknowledged  chief  of  his  own 
people,  but  with  his  right  challenged  by  the  one  man 
among  living  princes  who  could  stand  forth  and  defy  the 
chosen  of  England  as  an  equal  and  worthy  rival.  The 
details  and  the  substance  of  that  challenge  form  the  be- 
ginning of  another  portion  of  my  tale.  I  keep  them 
therefore  till  we  have  traced  out  the  later  actions^  the 
wars  and  the  intrigues,  of  the  great  enemy  beyond  the 
sea.     I  have  now  to  sketch  the  events  of  years  neither 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  368-388. 

*  Alb.  Trinm  Font.  51.  "Anno  1017.  Cometes  solito  mirabilior  in  mo- 
dmn  trabis  maTJiTMB  per  qaatuor  menaee  appftruit."  He  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  reign  of  Cnut. 
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CHAP.  zi.  few  nor  aBimportant  in  the  history  of  William,  and  therein 
to  bring  to  light  one  page  which  I  would  gladly  blot 
out  in  the  history  of  Harold.  I  have  now  to  take  np  the 
thread  of  my  Norman  history,  from  the  day  when  William, 
the  guest  of  Eadward,  went  back  to  his  own  land,  already 
deeming  himself  the  heir  of  England,  to  the  day  when, 
as  the  open  rival  of  Harold,  he  put  forth  before  heaven 
and  earth  his  claim  to  the  Crown  which  the  choice  of 
England  had  given  to  another. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   LATER  BEION   OF  WILLIAJI   IN  NORMANDY.^ 
IO5I-IO66. 

We  left  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  in  the  enjoyment  of  Recftpitula- 
a  short  season  of  unnsnal  peace,  after  the  energy  of  its  ^^tory  0/ 
great  Duke  had  for  a  moment  quelled  all  enemies  at  home  Noimuidy. 
and  abroad.    We  saw  the  Duke  himself  received  as  a      105 1. 
cherished  guest  at  the  Court  of  England,  during  those 
gloomy  months  when  England,  in  the  absence  of  her 
defenders,  seemed  to  have  already  become  a  Norman  land. 
We  saw  him  go  back  to  his  home,  clothed,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  in  his  own  eyes,  with  the  character  of  the 
lawful  heir  of  the  English  Crown.     We  have  now  to  trace 
out  his  history  and  that  of  his  Duchy  from  the  time  of 
his  return  from  his  first  English  sojourn  till  he  again 
steps  upon  the  field   of  English  history  as  an  avowed 
claimant  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.    Meanwhile  there 

*  There  is  nothing  special  to  remark  on  the  authorities  for  this  Chapter, 
which  oonaiBt  mainly  of  the  NOTman  writers  whose  names  and  whose  rela- 
tiye  importance  must  be  by  this  time  fitmiliar  to  the  reader.  I  wiU  only 
Fsmarir  that  it  is  somewhat  rexations  that  we  have  to  trust  almost  wholly  to 
anthorities  on  one  side.  While  we  have  full  namtives  from  the  Norman 
writer^  we  have  only  the  most  fragmentary  statements  from  any  French, 
Angevin,  or  Breton  source  to  set  against  them.  And,  to  an  English  writer, 
this  is  ipeciany  vexatious  when  we  draw  near  to  the  end  of  the  period,  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  those  personal  relations  between  William  and  Harold 
on  which  the  Norman  writers  are  so  full,  while  the  contemporary  English 
writers  are  so  completely,  no  doubt  significantly,  silent. 
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of  the 
period  in 
Norman 
history. 


CHAP.  xn.  is  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  years  crowded  with  stirring  and 
Character  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Normandy.  But  they 
are  events  which,  till  quite  the  end  of  the  period,  have 
no  direct  bearing  on  the  history  of  England.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  present  Chapter  that  the  two 
streams  of  our  narrative  must  again  join  together,  at  the 
moment  when  the  two  great  figures  of  our  drama  meet 
face  to  face  in  the  memorable  and  fatal  visit  of  Earl 
Harold  to  the  Norman  court.  The  earlier  years  of  the 
period  are  wholly  taken  up  with  the  afiairs  of  William 
and  his  Duchy,  his  marriage,  his  ecclesiastical  reforms 
and  foimdations,  his  wars  against  rebellious  kinsmen 
within  his  Duchy  and  with  French  and  Angevin  enemies 
beyond  its  bounds.  But  these  things  all  form  part  of 
our  story.  No  part  of  the  life  of  the  great  Conqueror 
is  foreign  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of  England. 
Every  blow  dealt  by  William  against  his  restless  neigh- 
bours or  against  his  joalous  over-lord  formed  part  of  his 
military  schooling  for  the  greatest  day  of  his  military  life. 
Every  exercise  of  that  political  craft  in  which  he  surpassed 
all  men  made  his  hand  more  skilful  for  the  weaving  of 
that  masterpiece  of  subtlety  by  which,  even  more  than  by 
his  lance  and  bow,  he  knew  how  to  make  England  his 
own. 
Divinonsof  The  period  will  fall  naturally  into  four  divisions.  First 
the  period.  ^^^^  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  a  step 
mairiage.  which  was,  in  itself,  of  no  small  moment  in  William's  career, 
and  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,^  supplies  some  most 
His  French  characteristic  illustrations  of  William's  temper.  Next  come 
1050^1058.  *^®  ^*"  ^^  William  with  the  King  of  the  French  and  his 
allies,  those  allies  being  not  only  the  ceaseless  enemy  of 
Normandy,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  but  also  enemies  of  Wil- 
liam's within  his  own  Duchy  and  within  his  own  ducal 
house.  Thirdly  comes  the  later  stage  of  the  Angevin  war, 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  390,  291. 
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^hen  it  became  almost  wholly  resolved  into  a  struggle  chjlp.xu. 

for  the  possession  of  Maine.    Lastly^  we  come  to  William's  ?*"J!^ 

Breton  campaigns,  which,  in  onr  point  of  view,  become  1061-1063. 

a  mere  adjunct  to  the  great  question  of  the  visit  and  the  1^^  Breton 

Wwr  and 
oath   of  Harold.     I  have  purposely  kept  that  question  the  oath  of 

for  this  stage  of  my  history.     As  the  date  is  uncertain, 

and  as  the  event  is  recorded  by  no  contemporary  English 

writer,  I  could  find  no  fitting  place  for  it  in  the  course 

of  my  purely  English  narrative.     Recorded  only  by  Nor-  The  oath  a 

man  writers,  it  seems  essentially  a  piece  of  Norman  history,  ^JT^^^^^ 

and  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  is  essentially  a  Norman  «n  KagUah 

Question, 
question.^     It  has  no  bearing  on  the  events  narrated  and 

discussed  in  my  last  Chapter ;  it  has  the  closest  bearing 
on  the  events  which  will  be  narrated  in  later  Chapters. 
Any  personal  obligations  towards  William,  which  Harold  Its  bearing 
had  taken  or  which  Harold  had  broken^  formed  altogether  history. 
a  personal  question  between  William  and  Harold.  It  was 
a  question  with  which  the  English  nation  had  in  strict* 
ness  nothing  to  do.'  They  might  take  it  into  considera- 
tion as  a  matter  of  prudence;  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it  as  a  matter  of  right.  If  any  wrong  was  done  to 
William,  it  was  done,  not  by  England,  but  by  Harold 
personally.  It  might  be  a  crime  in  Harold  to  accept  the 
Crown  to  which  he  was  chosen,  but  that  in  no  way  touched 
the  right  of  the  English  people  to  choose  him.  The 
question  then,  up  to  this  pointy  is  a  Norman  question ;  it 
became  an  English  question  only  when  William  claimed 
the  English  Crown^  and  put  forth  the  alleged  perjury  of 
Harold  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  claim.     I  have  there- 

^  See  St.  John,  ii.  225  et  seqq.  Bat  I  would  not,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  be  thought  to  share  Mr.  St.  John's  extreme  scepticism  on  the  whole 
matter. 

*  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  mass  of  people  in  England  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  Hie  only  statement  implying  that  they  did  is 
that  of  Harold^s  romantic  biographer  (Ghron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  187,  188) 
which  I  have  quoted  and  discussed  in  Appendix  D. 
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oHAP.xii.  fore  kept  back  the  consideration  of  the  whole  stoiy  for 
the  present  Chapter.  It  comes  in  here  as  a  part  of  the 
Norman  history,  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  purely 
English  events  which  have  gone  before,  but  which  has 
the  most  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  combined 
Norman  and  English  events  which  are  to  follow. 


§  1.  The  Marriage  of  William  and  Matilda. 
1049-1060. 

Podtioii  of  William,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Eadward,  had  reached 
the  age  of  about  twentjr-four  years.  The  negotiations  for 
1049*  his  marriage  had  already  begun  at  least  two  years  before.  ^ 
A  marriage  into  some  princely  house  was  an  object  of  no 
small  moment  for  one  in  William's  position.  The  Bastard, 
the  Tanner's  grandson,  had  now  fully  made  good  his 
position  within  his  own  Duchy,  and  he  had  shown  to 
his  neighbours  that  he  was  one  whose  borders  could  not 
be  insulted  with  impunity.  The  victor  of  Val-6s-dunes, 
the  avenger  of  Alen9on,  the  man  to  whom  the  impregnable 
steep  of  Domfront  had  yielded  in  sheer  dread  of  his  wrath,^ 
already  held  no  small  place  among  the  princes  of  Gaul 
and  of  Europe.  The  rulers  of  the  lands  nearest  to  his  own 
had  had  full  means  of  judging  of  his  prowess.  His  royal 
over-lord  at  Paris  had  seen  what  William  could  do  as 
an  ally,  and  his  restless  rival  at  Angers  had  felt  yet 
more  keenly  what  he  could  do  as  an  enemy.  Alike  in 
warfare  and  in  internal  government,  he  had  shown  himself 
in  every  way  the  peer  of  Kings  and  of  long-descended 
Apr^oely  Dukes  and  Counts.  It  remained  now  to  be  seen  whether 
dMn^  the  rulers  of  other  European  states  were  ready  to  receive 
fop  him.  Yiiai  as  their  social  peer,  and  to  allow  their  blood  to  mingle 
with  the  blood  of  the  son  of  Herleva.     His  own  panegyrist 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  •  lb.  p.  a86. 
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has  indeed  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  Pake  of  the  cHAP.zn. 
Nonnans  had  only  to  choose  his  wife  at  his  will  from  the 
houses  of  whioheyer  of  the  neighbouring  princes  he 
thought  good.  Naj,  distant  Kings  would  haye  yied  vrith 
one  another  in  offering  their  daughters  to  such  a  bride- 
groom.^  Notwithstanding  this  rhetoric,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suspect  that,  when  the  chief  men  of  Normandy 
urged  on  their  soyereign  the  prudence  of  an  early  marriage, 
they  thought  somewhat  of  the  advantage  of  fixing  the 
position  of  William  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  well  as 
of  the  necessity  of  securing  the  Norman  succession.*  This 
last  object  indeed  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
Nothing  but  the  life  of  the  reigning  Duke  stood  between  Lnport- 
his  Duchy  and  the  renewal  of  such  anarchy  as  his  own  ^l^t^hein 
early  years  had  witnessed.  A  bastard  could,  in  strict  ^  ^'^^^*°^' 
law^  have  no  heirs  but  heirs  of  his  own  body ;  and^  even 
setting  aside  William's  bastardy,  it  was  as  hard  now  as 
it  had  been  at  the  death  of  Robert  to  say  who  was  the 
lawful  presumptive  heir  to  the  Norman  Duchy.  It 
was  before  all  things  needful  that  William  should,  with 
all  speed,  raise  up  sons  of  his  own  to  sit  on  his  ducal 

chair.    And  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  young  Duke  ^^"Sf^ 

^       ^  EH  y 

that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  rights  of  William's  lawful  wi]liam*i 

sons  being  interfered  with  by  the  claims  of  any  elder  but 
unlawful  issue.  There  was  no  fear  of  William's  bride, 
whoever  she  might  be^  having  to  share  her  place  in  his 
house  or  in  his  heart  with  any  unlawful  or  irregular  con- 
sort.   Alone  of  all  his  race,  William  set  an  example  to 


>  WiU.  FieL  90.  ''BagM  d0  longfaiqiio  niM  onioe  cums  fiUM  hulo  maiito 
TolimiArie  locarent." 

■  lb.  89.  "  Adeo  Hi  et  tjna  Bobolem,  quain  soIA  torn  «pe  fovebMit, 
Anmfanm  nU  oonoordi  votomm  eLectione  oreare  oertarent.**  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  debates  on  the  lubjed,  **  rea  ponderoaa"  as  he  calls  it,  and  how 
It  was  discusaed  "in  firequentl  oinU.**  So  WUl.  Qem.  vii.  ai.  "  Jam  Duoe 
javenili  robore  Tigente,  tnasoensLi  ansb  adolesoentiie,  oGBpenmt  optimates 
ejus  de  succeisione  prolia  com  eo  attentiiiB  tractare." 
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coAF.  XII.  all  the  princes  of  his  time  of  a  domestic  life  of  unsullied 
purity.  He  had  marked,  it  may  well  be,  the  shame,  the 
sorrow,  the  anarchy^  which  had  been  brought  upon  himself 
and  his  country  by  the  youthful  error  of  his  own  parents^ 
or  rather — ^it  might  be  fairet  to  say — by  the  neglect  of 
his  father  to  redeem  that  youthful  error  by  a  later  mar- 
riage. He  was  determined  that  no  such  evils  should  ever 
arise  from  any  such  error  on  his  own  part.  No  mistress, 
no  Danish  wife,  appeared  in  William's  days  in  the 
palace  of  Bouen;  and  this  virtue,  so  unusual  in  one 
surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  of  youth  and  power, 
seems  to  have  become  the  subject  of  foolish  and 
brutal  jests  among  the  profligate  scoffers  of  his  Court.^ 
The  private  life  of  William  is  a  bright  feature  among  the 
varied  traits  of  his  strangely  mingled  character.  In  this 
respect  the  noblest  of  women  would  have  been  no  more 
than  an  help  meet  for  him.  And  such  an  one  he  found 
in  the  wife  whom  he  sought  with  such  characteristic 
steadiness,  and  who,  in  the  end,  shared  his  cares  and  his 
glories  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
^ore  re-        ^^^  counsels  of  the  wise  men  of  Normandy  both  pressed 

cammenda  William  to  marry,  and  further  suggested  the  expediency 

iDBiriage  ,  .  , 

with  of  choosing  for  his  bride  the  daughter  of  some  neigh- 

Flandere!*    bouring   prince.^      The   weighty  matter    was    long    an* 

anxiously  discussed,  but  at  last  either  the  counsels  of  his 

advisers  or  his  own  inclination  disposed  William  in  favour 

of  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Count  of  Flanders.  It  may 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  273.  "  Pneter  ceteras  virtuteA,  pnedpue  in  primft 
adoloBcentift  castitatem  suspexit,  in  tantum  ut  publico  Bereretur  nihil  ilium 
in  feminft  posse.  Verumtamen  ex  prooerum  sententia  matrimonio  addictus, 
ita  ae  egit  ut  pluribus  annis  nullius  probri  suspicione  notaretur."  He  then 
goes  on  to  mention,  without  believing,  an  absurd  stoiy  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  elsewhere.  Antiquaries  and  heralds  call  the  fEunous  William 
Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  William ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
that  effect  in  any  ancient  writer.     See  Appendix  O. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.     "  Consiliis  itaque  de  matrimonio  discrepatur 

ac  affines  habere  quos  eonfines  potissimum  placuit." 
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be  that,  if  the  English  Court  had  been  adorned  with  a  obap.  xxl 
princess,  he  would  have  sought,  by  a  marriage  with   a 
daughter  of  Eadward^  to  strengthen  the  hopes  which  he 
may  have  already  b^^  to  cherish  in  the  direction  of 
Eadward's  Crown.    But  no  such  help  was  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  house  of  his  childless  cousin ;  still,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  merits  in  his  eyes 
of  the  wife  whom  he  did  choose  was  that  she  sprang  by 
direct,  if  only  by  female  descent,    from    the   blood   of 
^Ifred.^     Other  princesses  might  doubtless  have  been 
found  who  could  in  the  same  way  trace  their  line  to  the 
royal  stock  of  England,^  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find  one  who  united  a  descent  of  this  kind  with  the  great 
European  position  which  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Bald- 
win.    The  laureate  of  William  taxes  his  powers  to  the 
uttermost  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  prince  who  was 
thought  worthy  to  become  the  father-in-law  of  his  hero. 
No  line  was  so  lofty  as  that  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  or  Desoent 
as,  in  contempt  of  the  geography  of  his  own  time,  hecoontBof 
wishes  rather  to  call  him,  the  Satrap  of  the  Morini.*    The  ^^^^^^* 
lowly  origin  of  Lyderic  the  Forester^  was  forgotten  among 
the  splendours  of  a  house   which,   by   successive  inter- 
marriages, could  boast  of  a  descent  from  the  Kings  of 
Wessex,  Italy,  and  Burgundy,  and  from  the  Imperial  stock 
of  the  Great  Charles.'^    The  Flemish  Count  was  in  name  a 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  $01. 

>  Among  the  many  foreign  brothen-in-Uw  of  iSHJielBtan,  it  is  oertain 
that  the  two  most  prominent^  Otto  the  Great  and  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris,  left 
no  posterity  by  their  English  wives.  But  a  search  among  the  princes  of  the 
time  might  have  brought  to  Ught  some  descendants  of  Eadgifu  and  the  other 
sisters.    The  line  of  the  Kariings  of  Ladn  was  not  extinct. 

'  W31L  Pict.  90.  "  VU  a  Satrapis  Morinormn,  quos  modemi  Flandros 
appd]ant>*'  &o.  This  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Bicher,  our  classical  com- 
panion in  my  first  volume. 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  251.    Gf.  ii.  269,  270. 

*  The  first  Count  Baldwin  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Gharies  the  Bald, 
widow  of  our  JSthelwulf;  Baldwin  the  Second  married  i&lfthiyth,  daughter 
of  .^Elfred;    Amulf  the    Old  married  Adela  of  the  Garolingian  house 

VOL.  III.  G 
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oBip.xn.  vassal  of  the  Boman  Emperor;  in  truth  he  was  the  stay 
and  glory  of  his  counsels.     Rarely  did  he  condescend  to 
visit  the  Imperial  Court ;  when  he  stooped  so  far,  Counts^ 
Marquesses,  Dukes^  the  mighty  Primates  of  the  German 
Church,   even    Kings   themselves,   looked   on   him   with 
Their         wonder  and   admiration.^      Without   accepting   all    this 
§^|^,      rhetoric,  it  is  certain  that,  next  to  a  marriage  into  the 
bouse  of  an  anointed  Eing^  no  connexion  could  have  been 
&und  more  exalted  than  that  which  William  sought  to 
form  with  the  prince  whom  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  as 
Import-      the  mighty  Marquess.^    No  description  could  be  more  apt. 
their  It  was  to  their  position  as  Marquesses  in  the  strict  sense 

^^^  of  the  word,  as  princes  holding  a  border  land  between 
France  and  Germany/  as  vassals  of  both  Crowns,  but  no 
very  humble  subjects  of  either,  that  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
owed  their  special  greatness  among  European  princes. 
Their  land^  with  its  sea-board  and  its  rivers,  was  marked 
out  by  nature  as  the  land  where  commerce  and  civic  great- 
ness were  to  take  a  firmer  hold  than  in  any  other  land 
north  of  the  Alps.*     And  its  hardy,  sharp-witted,  and 

of  Yennandois;  his  bod.  Baldwin  mairied  MatUda,  daughter  of  King 
Conrad  of  Bingundy;  Amulf  the  Young  maxried  Susanna^  daughter  of 
King  Berengar  of  Italy ;  but  the  mother  of  the  reigning  Count,  though 
of  princely,  was  not  of  royal  birth.  William  of  Poitiers  (90)  is  therefore 
justified  when  he  says  that  Baldwin  "  a  Begibus  Galliie  atque  Germanin 
uatales  deduoebat ; "  but  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  goes  on  to  add, 
"nobilitatis  etiam  Constantinopolitanse  Uneam  attlngentes.*' 

^  Will.  Pict.  90.  "  Stupuerunt  mirantes  eum  Comites,  Marchiones, 
Bnoes,  turn  Archipnesulum  alta  dignitas,  si  quando  pnssentiam  ejus,  ran 
hoBpitis,  Imperatoria  cura  promeruit .  .  .  nomine  siquidem  Romani  Imperil 
miles  fuit,  re  decus  et  gloria  summa  consiliorum  in  summft  neoesdtudine. 
Beges  quoque  magnitudinem  ejus  et  venerati  sunt  et  veriti." 

'  In  the  Annales  Blandinienses  and  FormoselenseB  (Pertz,  y.  26,  56),  the 
Count  of  Flanders  appears  as  "  Balduinus  potentissimus,"  "  potentissimus 
Marchisus;* 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "  Yigebat  eo  tempore  Teutonibus  oollimitans  ao 
Francis,  eminensque  potenti&,  proscipuus  eorum,  Flandrensis  Marchio 
Baldwinus.'* 

*  The  Free  Cities  of  Germany  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  independence 
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indufitrions  inhabitanta,  Dear  kinsmen  of  our  own  Nether-  okap.  zn. 

Dutch  stock,  were  no  less  renowned  in  war&re  than  they  Cliaiaoter 

^  of  the 
were  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  people. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  those  days,  the  Flemish 
dominion,  and,  with  it,  the  Low-Dutch  speech,  reached  &r 
to  the  south  of  the  narrow  frontier  which  is  all  that  succes- 
sive French  aggressions  have  left  to  the  modem  Kingdom 
of  Belgium.  The  Marquess  of  Flanders  was  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Between  them  lay  only 
the  small  Counties  of  Ponthieu  and  Boulogne,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  disputed  land  of  Herlwin  of  Mont- 
reuil.^  On  every  political  ground,  no  alliance  could  be 
more  desirable  for  the  young  Duke  than  one  which 
brought  him  into  close  and  friendly  connexion  with  this 
mighty  house. 

Of  the  reigning  Count,  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  Baldwin  of  Baldwin 
Lisle  or  Yssel,*  Baldwin  the  Debonnaire,  we  have  often  loal!!^';. 
heard  in  other  parts  of  our  history.  We  first  heard  of  him 
as  a  rebel  against  his  own  father,  and  as  being  brought 
to  reason  by  the  potent  influence  of  Duke  Bobert.^  We 
next  heard  of  his  constant  reception  of  English  and  other 
exiles,  and  of  his  wars  with  the  Empire,  in  which  England 
bore  a  part  against  him.^  In  those  wars  his  Norman  pane- 
gyrist represents  him  as  invariably  successful.^     We  have 

than  those  of  FlBaden,  and  those  of  them  which  became  members  of  the 
Swiss  League  of  course  became  more  independent  stOl.  Yet,  except  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  none  of  them  rested  their  greatness  so  purely  on  commerce 
as  the  flemish  dties,  and  the  Flemish  cities  weie  distinctly  more  democratic 
in  their  spirit  than  any  others.  Ghent  is  something  quite  different  either 
from  the  Teutonic  Rome  at  Bern  or  from  the  TeutoDic  Carthage  at 
Lfibeck. 
>  See  Yol.  i.  p.  aoo.    Gf.  488. 

*  In  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert  of  Saint  Omer,  1067  (Pertz,  y.  66),  he  is 
distinguished  as  "Baldwinus  Comes  Insulanus**  from  his  son  "Baldwinus 
MonteDsis.*'    So  in  the  Continuation  of  Sigebert,  yI.  433. 

'  See  YoL  i.  p.  465. 

*  See  YoL  ii.  p.  97,  et  seqq. 

f  See  the  passage  quoted  in  yoI.  ii.  p.  595. 
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oHAP.zn.  seen  how  fer  this  description  departs  from  the  truth  of 

Baldwin's    history;  but  in  after  times,  when  the  might  of  Borne  and 

rebellion     Germany  was  represented  by  a  woman  and  a  child,  it  is 

^ticrn^    said  that  Baldwin  gained  concessions  which  he  was  not 

1054-1056.  likely  to  gain  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Third.^    With 

his  other  over-lord,  the  Parisian  King,  he  had  formed  the 

closest  tie  of  affinity ;  his  wife  was  Adela^  the  daughter 

of  King  Robert  and  sister  of  the  reigning  King  Henry  .^ 

His  In  after  times,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Count  Baldwin  was 

£^f^^J^,  called  on  to  act  as  Regent  or  Protector  over  the  realm 

1061.         ^f  jjjg  ^fe»g  young  nephew  Philip.*     His  marriage  with 

Adela  gave  him  two  sons,  Baldwin  and  Robert,  both  of 

whom  afterwards  reigned  over  Flanders.^      Judith,  who 

105 1,     a  few  years  later  became  the  wife  of  Tostig  the   son   of 

Godwine,  is  often  spoken  of  as  his  daughter,  but  she  was 

in  truth  his  sister,  the  child  of  his  father's  old  age/  and 

probably  in  years  the  contemporary  of  his  own  children. 

But,  if  the  sister  of  Baldwin  shared  the  viceregal   seat 

of  Northumberland,  his  daughter  was  fated  to  yet  higher 

His  honour  within  our  island.     Matilda^  the  child  of  Baldwin 

l^lj^^      and  Adela,  in  after  days  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster 

as  Lady  of  the  English,  was  the  princess  whom  the  advice 

of  William's  wisest  counsellors  selected  as  the  fittest  bride 

for  their  young  Duke. 

William  One  might  be  curious  to  know  how  far  this  choice  was 

iifl^icii  ner 

in  mar-       &t  all  prompted  in  the  beginning  by  personal  inclination 

riage. 

^  He  rebelled  again  in  1054  (Henn.  Gont.  in  anno,  Perte,  v.  133. 
Bemold,  ib.  427).  On  the  war,  see  Annalea  Elnoneniiee  Majores  (Perts, 
v.  13).  The  reconciliation  by  the  agency  of  Pope  Victor  ia  aaaerted  in  the 
Ghronidee  of  Sigebert  (Pertz,  vi,  360)  and  £kkehard  (vi.  198) ;  on  the 
terms  see  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates,  iii.  4. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  499.  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  marriage 
again. 

*  See  Will.  Pict.  90,  and  below,  i  3. 

*  On  their  history  see  Lambert,  1071  (Pertz,  v.  181).  Will.  Mahns. 
iii.  2^6 ;  iv.  373. 

*  See  vol.  U.  p.  132,  and  Appendix  O. 
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on  William's  part.     It  is  certain  that  Matilda  won  and  cbat.xu. 
retained   William's   deepest    affection^   that    he    had    to 
straggle  hard  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  that  he  made  her 
a  faithful  and  loving  husband  throughout  their  joint  lives. 
But  modem  researches   have    shown  that  there  was  a 
mystery  about  the  marriage  which  no  one  would  have 
gpiessed  from  the  fluent  narratives  of  the  Norman  writers. 
They  enlarge  on  Matilda's  beauty,  on  her  accomplishments 
and  her  virtues.^     But,  just  as  the  Encomiast  of  Emma 
keeps  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  his  heroine  was  a  widow 
and  a  mother  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Cnut,'  so 
the  panegyrists  of   William  keep  out  of  sight  the  fact, 
revealed  to  us  by  a  comparison  of  several  documents  and 
incidental  statements,  that  Matilda  was  the  mother  of  a  BC»tilda*s 
son  and  a  daughter  of  whom  William  was  not  the  father.^  mwriase 
Some    of   them   further  conceal,   what  others  have   the^^^^ 
honesty  to  allow,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  was 
objected  to  on  canonical  grounds,  and  that  an  interval 
of  some  years  took  place  between  the  first  proposal  of 
marriage  and  the  actual  celebration  of  the  rite.     The 
language  of  William's  laureate  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that    Count   Baldwin    brought   his  daughter  across  the 
'  Norman  frontier  almost  as  soon  as  William's  ambassadors 
bad  reached  his  court  with  William's  proposal.^    A  more 

^  "Garpore  valde  degantem  animoque  liberalem,"  says  William  of 
Jmni^^ea  (tIi.  zi).  So  Wace,  who  wrongly  calls  her  mother  Ckmstanoe 
(9640-9642) ;  "  Mahelt  out  mm,  molt  bde  ^  gente."  William  of  Poitiera 
attributes  her  excellences  to  the  good  training  which  she  had  received  firom 
her  moQiee  Adela;  ''Enutrierat  autem  prudens  et  sancta  mater  In  filift 
quod  mnneribus  patemis  multuplo  pneponderacet."  He  then  goes  on  ta 
extol  the  royal  &mily  of  France^  to  which  he  is  not  always  so  loyal,  and  he 
cxnnmits  the  blunder  of  calling  Bobert  "  filius  et  iiepof  B^gum." 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  717. 

s  On  this  disooyery  of  Mr.  Stapleton  and  on  other  points  oonneoted  with 
the  marriage,  see  Appendix  O. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  indeed  would  almost  make  one  think  that  Baldwin 
set  off  with  his  daughter  to  meet  William  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  William 
wanted  a  wife,  and  that  they  were  manied  without  more  ado.    William  of 
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OBAP.  zn.  minute  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was 
1049-1053-  first  thought  of  before  the  murder  of  Beom,  but  that  the 
lovers  were  not  joined  together  by  the  Church  till  the  year 
of  the  death  of  Godwine. 
^^P^  ^       The  scandal  of  a  later  age  told  the  tale  how  Brihtric, 
a  Thegn    of  Gloucestershire,   was    sent    as    an    ambas- 
sador from    the   King  of  the  English  to  the  court  of 
Bruges,   how  the  daughter  of  the  Count  cast    an   eye 
of  love  on  the  tall  stalwart  Englishman,  how  she  ofiered 
herself  to  him  in  marriage^  how  he  refused  her  advances, 
and  how  in  later  times  Matilda,  the  Lady  of  the  English, 
found  means  of  ample  revenge  for  the  slight  which  he 
had  ofiPered  to  Matilda,  the  Flemish  princess.    William^ 
we  are  told^  forgetting,  it  would  seem,  that  such  hatred 
might  be  deemed  to  savour  of  love,  easily  granted  his 
wife's  prayer  for  the  imprisonment  of  Brihtric  and  for 
the  transfer  of  his  lands  to  herself.^    The  tale  is  evidently 
mythical,  but  it  preserves  the  kernel  of  truth  that  William 
was  not  the  first  love,  or  indeed  the  first  husband,  of 
Gerbod,      Matilda.     She  had   been  already  married  to   Gerbod,  a 
hDBbaiid  of  man  of  distinction  in  Flanders,   whose  title  was  taken 
from  his  hereditary  office  as  Advocate  of  the  great  Abbey 
Sfldren.     ^^  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint  Omer.    To  him  she  had  borne 

GeHiMd  and  two  children,  a  son  who  bore  his  father's  name,  and  who, 
ChuidxBdft. 

in  after  times,  when  his  step-father  filled  the  English 

throne,  held  and  resigned  the  great  Earldom  of  Chester, 

the  special  home  of  the  house  of  Leo&ic.^    The  other  child 

of  Gerbod  and  Matilda  was  a  daughter,  Gundrada  by 

name,  who  became  the  wife   of  William  of  Warren,  and 

Jumidges  (vii.  21)  seemB  to  make  the  maniage  follow  immediately  on  the 
embasfly,  though  he  afterwards  mentiona  the  objectionB  made  on  the  ground 
of  kindred,  on  which  William  of  Poitien  holds  his  peace. 

^  See  the  tale  in  the  Gontinuator  of  Wace,  ap.  Ellis,  ii.  55,  and  vol  ir. 
Appendix.  The  only  groundwork  for  the  story  seems  to  be  the  fiw^  that 
MatildA  held  certain  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Brihtric. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  533  A,  598  A.    His  description  is  «Gheri)odus  Flandrensis.*' 
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whose  tomb  and  its  inscription  have  long  been  among  obap.xil 
the  favourite  objects  of  antiquarian  research.^    That  tomb 
was  placed  in  a  minster  of  her  own  rearing,  which  has 
now  vanished  from  the  earth,  in  that  great  Priory  of 
Saint  Pancras  at  Lewes  whose  walls  sheltered  the  King     1264. 
and  the  enemies  of  England  in  the  next  great  struggle 
for  her  freedom.     For  a  long  while  Gundrada  was  looked 
on  as  a  daughter  of  William  himself,^  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  both  she  and  her  brother  Gerbod  were  the 
children  of  Matilda  by  her  first  husband.    The  question 
now  arises^  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,^  whether  the 
elder  Gerbod  was  dead  at  the  time  of  William's  first 
courtship^  or  whether  the  delays  and  difficulties   which 
beset  the  marriage  of  William  and  Matilda  were  not^ 
partly  at  least,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  a 
divorce    between    the    Flemish    princess    and    her    first 
husband.   The  balance  of  evidence  and  of  probability  seems  Matilda 
to  me  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  Matilda  j^'widow. 
was  now  a  widow.     But  at  any  rate  it  is  certain^  though 
no  one  would  have  guessed  it  from  any  of  the  writers 
who  record  the  marriage,  that  the  bride  of  WiUiam  was 
already  the  mother  of  two   children   by  another  man. 
The   whole  story  forcibly   reminds  us  of   the  marriage 
of  Cnut  and  Emma,  except  that,  while  Emma  was  clearly 
many  years  older  than  Cnut,  Matilda,  married  no  doubt 
to   Gerbod  when  very   young,   must   have    been   about 
William's  own  age.^    Another  point  is  plain  that,  even 

^  See  ElHs,  1. 507.  The  inBcription  b^gioning  "StirpB  GundxacU  Ducmn/* 
bAB  often  been  copied,  and  has  no  doubt  muled  many.  Yet  it  tells  the  other 
way.  The  "  Dnoea  '*  are  of  ooorse  the  Coimts  of  Flanders,  not  those  of 
Nonnondy;  moreoyer  a  king's  daughter  would  hardly  be  called  "stirps 
IHicum. 

■  She  is  assumed  to  be  such  even  by  Sir  Frands  Palgraye  (iii.  354),  after 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stapleton's  paper. 

*  See  Appendix  O. 

*  Her  parents,  Baldwin  and  Adela,  were  mairied  about  10 j  7.  See 
Appendix  O. 
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OHAP.  zn.  if  the  marriage  was  first  thought  of  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  William's  affections  were  soon  firmly  fixed  upon 
the  woman  whose  hand  he  was  seeking.  No  otherwise 
can  we  explain  the  desperate  pertinacity  with  which  he 
followed  his  object  in  defiance  of  difficulties  to  which  a 
merely  political  suitor  would  soon  have  yielded. 

Beginning       The   scheme   of  the   marriage    must    have    been    first 
^gja^^'       broached  soon  after  the  war  of  Domfront  and  Alen9on. 
courtahip.    p^j  j^  ^j^g  j^g^^^  following  that  war  the  marriage  met 
with  the  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles.     It  was  for- 
bidden by  an  express  command  of  the  common  Father 
of  Christendom,  speaking  at  the   head   of  an  assembly 
which  had  a   real  claim  to   command   no    small    share 
The  of  the  reverence  of  Western   Europe.    The  good  Pope 

B^^ei^.^^  Leo  had  gathered  together  at  Bheims  that  famous 
1049*  Council  of  some  of  whose  acts  I  have  spoken  earlier 
in  my  history.^  For  one  of  those  moments  which  come 
few  and  &r  between  in  the  annals  of  nations  and 
Churches,  the  two  lights  of  the  Christian  firmament 
shone  in  friendship  side  by  side;  the  two  swords  no 
longer  clashed  against  each  other,  but  were  drawn  at 
the  same  bidding  to  chastise  the  same  offenders.  At 
the  summons  of  a  Pope  and  an  Emperor  each  alike 
worthy  of  his  throne^  clerks  and  laymen  had  assembled 
from  distant  lands,  among  which  England  had  not  been 
slow  to  send  her  representatives.^  The  abbatial  minster 
of  Saint  Remigius  had  been  hallowed  by  the  Pope  him- 
self; and  a  number  of  princes  and  prelates  were  next 
called  to  account  by  the  assembled  Fathers  for  various 
breaches  of  the  law,  canonical  and  moral.  There,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  Norman  Bishop,  a  member  of  the  mightiest 
house  in  Normandy^  had  to  defend  himself  on  a  charge 
of  sacrilegious   destruction   of  his   own  church.^    There 

*  See  vol  ii.  p.  in.  *  lb.  »  lb.  p.  i8j. 
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a  Prelate  of  the   Ducal  Burg^andy,   Hugh  of  Lang^res^  obaf.  in. 

was  deposed  from  his  episcopal  office    for  varions  acts 

of  cmelty  and  adultery.^     Bat  Pope  Leo  did  not  shrink 

from  smiting  offenders  yet   more    exalted,    and   among 

them  he  struck  the  most  grievous  of  personal  blows  at 

the  Duke  of  the  Normans  himself.     One  special  object  Enftne- 

of  the   Council   was   the    stricter    enforcement    of   theJI^tide- 

ChuTch's  law  of  marriage,  a  point  on  which  the  princes  rf^tfc^ 

and  great  nobles  of  Gkiul  would  seem  just  then  to  have  maniikge. 

been  specially  lax.    Among  the  canons  of  the  Council,  two 

are  aimed  specially  at  offences  of  this  kind^  and  the  Pope 

and  the  assembled  Fathers  at  once  went  oq,  to  launch  the 

censures  of  the  Church  against  offenders  of  every  degree. 

A  whole  train  of  princes  were  summoned  before  the  Synod, 

and  some  of  them  were  actually  excommunicated.     Among  Censures 

them  wer6  the  two  princes  who  held  the   border  lands  ^1^,^^ 

between  Flanders  and  Normandy,   two    princes   of   one  «V*^<«w 

of  whom  we  have  already  heard  but  too   much  in  our  princes. 

history,   and    of   both    of  whom   we    shall    hear   again. 

Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King  Eadward, 

and  Ingelram,  seemingly  the  son  of  the  reigning  Count 

of  Ponthieu,   were  both  smitten  with   excommunication 

on  charge  of  incest  the  evidence  for  which  seems  to  be 

no  longer  forthcoming.     Theobald  of  Chartres,  the  son 

of  Odo  the  old  enemy   of  Normandy,  was  also    called 

to  account  on  a  charge  of  putting  away  his  lawful  wife 

without  cause.'     And  it  was  now  that   an  order  went 

1  Aim.  Divionenses,  ap.  PertE,  v.  41.  lahM,  ConcilU^  zi.  1407  et  seqq. 
Chron.  of  Anxerre,  ap.  Labb^,  Biblioth.  i.  395. 

*  Idbbb^,  Concilia^  zi.  141 2.  Hie  two  canons  run ;  "  xL  Ne  qois  in* 
oestuosBB  oonjunctioni  se  oopulairet.  ziL  Ne  quis,  legitime  nxore  derelictA, 
aUam  dooeret**  Ptesently  comes  the  passage  qaoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton; 
"  EzcommmdcayH  etiam  Comites  Engelrannum  et  Eustachi'nm  propter  in- 
oestnm,  et  Hngonem  de  BrainA,  qid  legitamam  uzorem  dimiserat  et  aliam 
mtA  in  matrimonio  sodaverat.  IntercUxU  et  Balduino  Ccmiti  Flandrenti  ne 
JUiam  $itam  WiUelmo  Norbmaivno  wwgiui  daret,  et  illi  ne  earn  aeciperet, 
Vocavit  etiam  Gomitem  Tetbaldum,  quoniam  suam  dimiaerat  uxorem."  I  do 
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forth  which  touched  the  two  mightier  neighbours  of 
all  these  princes.  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  was  for- 
bidden to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  the 
Norman,  and  he,  William^  was  forbidden  to  receive  her. 
Such  is  the  only  description  vouchsafed  to  the  great 
Duke.  The  other  princes  receive  their  usual  titles  of 
honour,  but  it  would  almost  seem  that  any  such  re- 
spectful mention  was  still  looked  on  as  not  due  of  right 
to  the  grandson  of  the  Tanner. 

At  the  time  then  of  the  Council  of  Bheims^  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  been  celebrated^  though  William's  first  pro- 
posals must  have  been  already  made  to  Baldwin^  and  must 
have  been  fi&vourably  listened  to  by  him.  The  Papal  pro- 
hibition seemingly  stopped  the  marriage  for  four  years. 
The  ground  of  objection  was,  according  to  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  on  the  subject,  the  usual  ground  of  near- 
ness of  kiu.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  either  to  trace 
up  the  pedigree  of  William  and  Matilda  to  a  common 
ancestor,  or  to  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  prohibition 
on  any  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  theories  of  affinity.  But 
it  certainly  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  some  unrecorded  hindrance  of  this  kind  than  to  beUeve 
that  William  sought  the  hand  of  Matilda,  and  that  her 
&ther  favoured  his  suit^  at  a  time  when  she  was  actually 
the  wife  of  another  man.^  At  all  events,  the  marriage 
was  delayed,  and  the  moment  when  it  was  actually  cele- 
brated coincides  so  remarkably  with  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable exploits  of  William's  countrymen  in  another  part 
of  Europe  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  one  event  had 
not  some  influence  on  the  other.    The  Normans  were  now 

not  know  what  were  the  offences  of  Ingebam  (who  wae  not  yet  Count) 
or  of  Eostaoe.  Theobald  had  put  away  Gersendu,  daughter  of  Herbert 
Wake-Bog  of  Maine,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  anon.  In  the  Art  de 
Verifier  lee  Dates,  ii.  615,  Theobald's  wife  Gersendis  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  his  sister  the  wife  of  Hugh  son  of  Herbert. 
^  See  Appendix  0. 
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pressing  their  conquests  in  the  South  of  Italy^  and  Pope  obat.  zu. 
Leo  did  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  en-  1053- 1054. 
deavour  to  check  their  progress  even  by  force  of  arms.^ 
His  own  prowess^  tried  in  earlier  war&re,  the  lofty  stature 
and  heavy  swords  of  his  German  auxiliaries,  availed  him  Leo's  wan 
not.^    The  Pontiff  became  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  ene-  Kotmami 
mies  who  knew  as  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  an  ad-  Q{f§^ 
vantage  as  if  William  himself  had  been  their  leader.     And  ^aat  and 
in  truth  there  was  one  in  their  ranks  with  a  head  well  ment. 
nigh  as  cunning  to  devise,  and  an  arm  well  nigh  as 
strong  to  execute,  as  the  head  and  the  arm  of  William 
himself.     For  the  Norman  host  was  commanded  by  the 
sons   of  Tancred   of  Hauteville,   and    among   them,   as  Policy  off 
yet  the  least  renowned  among  his  brethren,  stood  the  man  WiscanL 
before  whom  Csesars  as  well  as  Pontiffs  were  to  quail.^ 

^  The  whole  sUny  is  given  in  the  hezsmeten  of  William  of  Apulia^  Ma- 
itAan,  T,  359  et  seqq.    Cf.  Milmatii  iii.  35  et  seqq. 

*  WiUiain^s  lines  on  the  stature  of  the  Germans  are  well  known  as  being 
quoted  by  Gibbon  (z.  257  ed.  Mifanan).  They  are  a  parallel  passage  to  the 
words  of  Jordaaes  ($)  when,  after  reckoning  up  the  nations  of  8oandinavia» 
he  adds^  **  Has  itaque  gentes  Bomanis  [oddly  enough  there  is  a  various 
reading  "Germanis"]  covpore  et  animo  grandiores  infestn  seevitia  pugnn.** 
^le  Apulian's  description  of  the  German  swords  and  manner  of  fighting  is 
less  fiuniliar,  and  is  worth  quoting,  as  showing  how  Tentonio  war&re  was 
the  same  eveiywhere  (p.  260,  C,  D) ; 

"Nam  neo  equus  docte  manibus  giratur  eorum, 
Neo  vaUdos  iotns  dat  lanoea^  pneminet  emds. 
Sunt  etenim  loogi  spedaliter  et  peracutl 
Blomm  gladii,  percussum  a  vertioe  corpus 
Scindere  seepe  sdent,  et  firmo  stant  pede  postquam 
Deponuntor  equis^  potius  certando  peiire 
Quam  dare  teiga  vdunt,  magis  hoc  sunt  Marte  timendi, 
Quam  dum  sunt  equites ;  tanta  est  audacia  gentis.** 
TtoE  exactly  describes  an  English  army  before  Cnut  introduced  the  axe  in- 
stead of  the  sword  (see  voL  i.  pp.  271,  389,  51a),  and  the  implied  panegyric 
of  William  is  the  pax«llel  of  the  implied  panegyric  of  Guy  of  Amiens.    Bee 
vol.  iL  p.  127. 
»  See  voL  i.  p.  153.     So  WiU.  App.  261  D ; 

"  Bobertus  et  ingeniosus 
Semper  oelsa  petens,  et  laudis  amans  et  honoris 
Si  oontingebat  dbi  palma  vel  arte  vel  armis, 
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CHAP.  xn.  There  8tx)od  the  founder  of  the  Apulian  Duchy,  the  remote 
foiuider  of  the  Sicilian  Kingdom,  the  man  who  did  less 
only  than  William  himself  to  make  the  Norman  name 
famous  and  terrible  throughout  the  world.    The  true  spirit 
of  Bobert  Wiscard  appears  in  the    demeanour   of  oon- 
qnerors  who  bowed  in  the  lowliest  reyerence  to  their  holy 
captive,  and  who  at  the  same  time  knew  how  to  win  from 
him  what  might  pass  as  a  lawful  inTestiture  of  all  their 
Origin        conquests.     Such  were  the  beginnings  of  that  Norman 
RiMMmn       ELingdom  of  the  South  whose  fiite  forms  so  striking  a 
^^^*'™'    contrast  to  that  of  their  northern  conquest.     Thus  arose 
that    Sicilian    realm  whose   Crown  shone  the  brightest 
among  the  Pleiads  which  decked  the  brow  of  the  Wonder 
of  the  World,*   and   which,  in  its  lowest  depth  of  de- 
gradation, we  have  seen  merged  in  a  realm  of  happier 
i860,     omen  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  wonder-worker  of  our 
own  day. 
The  mar-        It  was  while  Leo  was  thus  kept  in  the  power  of  the 

liaffeatlftst 

celebrated ;  Normaus  of  the  South  that  William  seems  to  have  thought 

li^jjJ^,  that  the  hour  was  at  last  come  when  he  might  venture 
da^hter  ^0  trample  under  foot  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of 
1053.'  Rheims.  It  may  be  that  the  reverential  gaolers  of  the 
Pope  had  contrived  to  wring  from  him  some  concession 
to  the  prince  whom^  if  they  did  not  look  on  as  their 
sovereign^  they  must  at  least  have  honoured  as  the  first 
in  rank  amcTtig  all  who  bore  the  Norman  name.  Or  it 
may  be  that  William  and  Baldwin  deemed  that,  during 
such  a  collapse  of  the  Papal  authority,  any  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  might  safely  be  dared,  in  the  hope  that 
an  absolution  after  the  fact  might  be  won  from  some 

^que  duoebat^  qma  quod  ylolenlaa  BBope 
Non  explere  potest^  explet  versutia  mentiB." 
Compare  the  wild  aooount    of  Bobert  Wiscard   in  Benedict   of  Peter- 
borough (ii.  200  Stubbe),  where  he  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
First. 

»  See  yol.  i.  p.  153. 
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successor  less  austere  than  the  saintlj  Leo.  At  all  events  oeap.  xu. 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  while  Leo  was  still  in  durance. 
Count  Baldwin  himself  led  his  daughter  through  Ponthieu 
to  the  Norman  fix>ntier.  She  was  there  met  bj  the  bride- 
groom who  had  so  long  and  so  patiently  waited  for  her. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  by  what  daring 
priest  or  prelate  we  know  not,  in  the  church  of  the  ducal 
town  which  stood  nearest  to  the  Flemish  border.  At  Eu, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  fortress  of  Rolf,  in  the  minster 
which  had  been  lately  reared  by  the  bounty  of  Count 
William  and  his  half-canonized  wife,^  Duke  William  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  the  bride  whose  possession  had  been 
forbidden  to  him  by  the  judgement  of  Pope  and  Council. 
From  the  border  castle  the  new  Duchess  was  led  in  all 
fitting  state  to  her  husband's  capital.  The  metropolitan  MatOda'a 
city  received  the  Lady  of  Normandy  with  every  expression  2^^|^n 
of  joy.  Any  doubts  as  to  the  canonical  validity  of  the 
marriage  were  likely  to  give  way  before  the  charm  of 
Matilda's  presence,  before  the  mere  novelty  of  seeing  the 
Court  of  Rouen^  after  an  interval  of  perhaps  thirty  years,' 
once  more  adorned  by  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  reigning 
Duchess. 

Sut,  in  an  age  and  country  where  the  religious  spirit  Opposition 
was  so  actively  at  work  as  it  was  in  Normandy  in  the  days  ^^nJige 
of  William,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  breach  of  canonical  J^**^  , 
law,  even  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  should  pass  un- 
challenged.    Men  were  found  who  feared  not,  perhaps  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Baptist,  to  rebuke  the  prince  who  had 
dared  a  direct  breach  of  the  orders  of  so  revered  an  as- 
sembly as  the  Council  of  Rheims.     And  the  opposition 

*  On  (he  CountB  of  Eu,  see  below,  p.  117. 

*  Thirty-six  yean  if  we  count  firom  (he  death  of  William*a  grandmother 
Judith  in  1017 ;  tw^ty-seven  if  we  count  from  the  death  of  Bichaid  the 
Good  in  1026.  The  question  tuzns  on  the  position  of  Bichard^s  second  wife 
Papia.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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CHAP.  xu.  was  led  by  one  from  whom,  according  to  all  the  accounts 
of  his  character  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  we 
should  not  have  looked  for  any  special  zeal  either  for 
Censure      eccle^astical  discipline  or    for   Christian    morality.      At 
PJ^^^°*   the  head  of  the  Norman  Church  now  stood  William's 
M^^^**^  uncle  Malger,  a  man  who,  as  I  have  already  said,*  is  de- 
scribed to  us  only  in  the  darkest  colours.     Yet  almost 
the  only  act  recorded  of  him  is  one  which,  in  the  life  of 
a  saint,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  set  down  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  his  sanctity.     The  Primate 
of  Normandy  did  not  shrink  from  reproving  his  prince, 
and  that  prince  the  Great  William,  for  the  breach  of  ca- 
nonical law  which   he  had  committed  in  marrjdng  his 
kinswoman.     He  at  least  threatened,  if  he  did  not  actually 
publish,  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  princely 
Hi0  pro-     offender.^    Was  his  motive  in  so  doing  simply  disloyalty  ? 
motives.     Was  he,  as  one  account  seems  to  imply,  in  league  with  his 
brother  the  Count  of  Arques,  to    overthrow  William's 
throne?'    Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  Malger  was  really 
stirred  up  by  a  holy  zeal  to  denounce  a  breach  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  however  exalted  the  offenders?     Such  is  the 
equally  distinct  statement  of  another  of  our  authorities, 
less  open  than  those  who  are  hardest  upon  Malger  to  the 
Nftiore  of   influences  of  flattery  or  prejudice.*    After  all,  if  we  come 
against^  to  distinguish  the  crimes  alleged  against  Malger  from  the 
Maigw.      declamation  which  is  used  about  them,  they  are  not  crimes 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ao8. 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  267.  "Fenmt  quidsm  esse  arcaoam  depositionis 
caosaam;  Matildem,  quam  V^illelmus  aoceperat,  proximam  dbi  sanguine 
fuiaae.  Id,  Ghristianffi  fidei  zelo,  Malgerium  non  tnliaae,  ut  oonsangumeo 
cubili  firaeientur,  sed  in  nepotem  et  oomparem  exoommimicationis  jaculum 
intentdsse.*' 

*  William,  or  Orderic,  in  the  death-bed  narrative  (657  B),  puts  the  two 
together;  "Non  mnlto  poet  alia  mihi  graviasima  adveraitas  oborta  est. 
Patmi  namque  mei,  Malgerins  Bothomagensis  ArchiepiacopuB  et  Quillelmos 
frater  ejus  ....  me  velut  nothum  contempoenmt/*  etc. 

*  See  the  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy  just  dted. 
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of  any  frightful  blackness.  They  are  the  follies  and  vices  ^^bap.  zn. 
which  were  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  a  young  prince 
thrust  into  a  great  ecclesiastical  office  to  which  he  dearly 
had  no  real  call.  He  is  allowed  not  to  have  been  deficient 
in  the  learning  of  the  time.^  But  he  was  fonder  of  hunting 
than  became  an  Archbishop,  a  charge  which  seems  a  little 
hard  in  an  age  when  an  extravagant  devotion  to  brutal 
sports  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  highest  saint- 
linesB.^  He  kept  too  splendid  a  table/  and  wasted  the 
wealth,  and  even  the  ornaments,  of  his  church  in  reckless 
largesses/  All  this  is  likely  enough,  and  the  existence 
of  his  son  Michael  shows  that  he  was  no  strict  observer  of 
ecclesiastical  rule  on  other  points.^  And  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  Duke  William,  all  whose  own  faults  save  one 
were  of  a  kind  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  his  uncle,  was 
diligent  in  rebuking  one  who  certainly  departed  widely 
from  his  ideal  of  a  Prelate.^  But  when  these  intelligible 
and  probable  charges  are  mixed  up  with  vague  stories 

>  Wm.  Malms,  iii.  267.  ''Is  er»t  litteris  quidem  non mediooriter  cultos.*' 
This  is  admitted  even  by  William  of  Poitien,  116 ;  "  Scripturarum  arcana 
intelligentis  litenilis  ocnlo  coIUgore  non  indoctns  fiiit." 

*  lb.  "Pro  nataliam  conscientia  profeesionis  oblitus,  Tenationibua  et 
ariom  certaminibus  ssepius  justo  intendebat.*' 

'  lb.  "Gazas  eodeeiastioas  oonTiyiis  profiisioiibuB  insmnebat."  So 
wm.  Piot.  116;  "Mensas  eqiddem  nimium  suffidenteSy  nimium  nitldas^ 
prsBbere.*' 

*  Will.  Pict.  116.  "Quam  pietas  plurimormn  omando  ditavit^  ille  spo- 
liando  attenuaYit  eodesiam ;  son  sponsus  ejus  vel  pater  dicendus,  sed  gra- 
-visBimas  dominns  vel  rapadssimus  pnedo  ....  Laigiendo  laudem  emere 
amabaty  spede  Ubenlitatis  prodigus  ....  Kec  enim  modam  posuit  lar- 
gitioni  donee  sedes  metropoUtana  omni  fere  onumiento  candt  et  thesamro." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  566  D.  Michael  was,  when  Orderic  wrote,  an  old  man  In 
great  ]ionom>  with  Heniy  the  First.  He  was  "probus  miles  et  legitimus." 
Wace  (9707)  gives  him  several  children,  and  seems  to  make  them  bom  after 
his  deposition.  Michad  is  "hom  mult  Snores,  Michid  de  Baines  [aL 
Bayenx]  apelea." 

*  Will.  Pict.  116.  "Sepenmnero  monitus  atqne  castigatus  privatim  at- 
que  publico  domini  sui,  juvenis  et  laid,  sapiente  diligenlaa.'*  So  Will. 
Malms,  iii.  267;  "Crebro  oonventus,  ezpoetulante  nepote  patruelis  [pa- 
trui?]  offensas." 
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CHAP.  xn.  of  robbery  and  other  unnamed  crimes,^  we  begin  to  have 
His  lack     OUT  doabts.     We  are  told  also  that  succeBsive  Pontiffs  had 
PalUum.     refused  him  the  palKum,  as  being  unworthy  of  his  office," 
so  that  Bouen  was  now  in  much  the  same  case  as  Canter- 
bury.    He  also  neglected  to  attend  more  than  one  Council 
at  Rome  to  which  he  was  summoned.^    All  Bouen  and 
all  Normandy,  we  are  told,  were  utterly  weary  of  their 
Primate  and  his  doings/ 
Malger*8         All  this  may  well  have  been  so;   yet  the  excommuni- 
proSbly*   cation,  or  threatened  excommunication,  of  the  Duke,  more 
honest.       especially  when   we  remember  that  the  fact  is  left  out 
by  those  who  draw  the  worst  picture  of  Malger,  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  another  side  to  the  story.    The 
excommunication  does  not  read  like  the  act  of  one  who 
was  utterly  dead  to  the  duties  and  decencies  of  his  office. 
It  reads  more  like  the  act  of  one  who,  conscious  that  he 
had  greatly   neglected   those  duties  and    decencies^   was 
anxious  to  make  amends  for  past  offences  by  an  act  of 
saintly  zeal  and  boldness.     It  is  the  sort  of  act  which 
may  well  have  been  meant  as  the  first  step  in  an  amended 
Wil]iam*8    career.    And  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  it 
tiira^thim.  ^^^^  ^^  o^^^  zealous  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duty,  quite 
as  much  as  any  of  his  ecclesiastical  or  moral  offences,  which 
finally  brought  down  on  Malger  the  wrath  of  his  nephew 
and  sovereign.    It  would  be  altogether  of  a  piece  with 
William's  conduct  in  greater  matters  still,  if  his  personal 

^  Will.  Pict.  1 1 6.  "Sequantur  multotieslazgitioiiem  rapinffi.  Pneterea 
molestuB  infiuniffi  ejus  odor  difiundebatur  ob  alia  crimina.  Sed  a  ratione 
alienum  ducimiu  in  vitUB  publicandis  immorari/'  etc. 

'  lb.  "  Pallio  numquam  est  indgmtuB  quod  .  .  .  maiiUB  Bomoni  Pon- 
tificLs,  mittere  [f|  RoUta,  ei  denegavit  ut  minus  idoneo."  So  Will.  Malms, 
u.  a. 

'  lb.  117.  "  Apoetolici  mandate  ssepius  ad  Romanum  concilium  aodtus, 
renuit  ire.**  William  is  just  now  veiy  zealous  for  the  Holy  See,  quite  un* 
like  the  Gallicanism  of  Rudolf  Glaber.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  aya. 

*  lb.  "Sane  pigebat  Botomagum,  pigebat  cunctam  Nomuumiam,  arohi- 
pTBMuUs.** 
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indignation,  and  the  complaints  and  entreaties  of  Matilda,  chap.  zn. 
were  mixed   up  with  a  real  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of 
Malger  for  his  office.^     At  all  events,  two  years  after  Malger  de- 
William's  marriage,  long  before  that  marriage  was  con-  ^l^'^^noii 
firmed  at  Rome,  Malger  was  formally  deposed  from  his  see  of  I^««x. 
by  a  joint  exercise  of  the  ducal  and  the  pontifical  authority. 
Ermenfrid^  Bishop  of  Sitten,  a  Prelate  who  seems  to  have 
been    specially   employed  to  represent  the    Roman    See 
beyond  the  Alps,  was  now  sent  into  Normandy^  as  he  was     io6a, 
in  after  years  twice  sent  into  England.     William  gathered 
a  Council  at  Lisieux^  in  which  all  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
mandy, under  the  presidency  of  the  Papal  Legate,  sat  in 
judgement  on  their  erring    metropolitan.      Malger   was 
unanimously  condemned,  and  the  Duke  decreed  his  depo* 
sition  from   his  see.'     He  was  banished  to  the  Isles  ofHUbAoiBh- 
the  Cdtentin,  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  Channel  Islands.^  death. 
His    life   there  is  said  to  have  still  given  scandal;^    if 
Malger's  ebullition  of  zeal  against  William   was  really 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  267.  **  Quum  irsea  dolescentis  uzotub  quereke  aoce- 
derent,  excogitatas  oocadonee  quibuB  penequutor  peocati  8ede  pelleretur." 
It  is  clear  that  Malger  had  partizans. 

'  WDHam  of  Poitiers  (117)  does  not  name  the  Legate.  He  says  only 
"  Piinoeps  ....  depoeuit  patmum  in  publico  sanctee  synodi,  Apostolici 
vicario  cunctisque  Noarmannise  episcopis,  juxta  canonum  auctoritatem,  sen* 
tentiam  dantibus  unanimi  consensus.**  The  list  in  Mabillon  (Analecta^  li. 
439)  names  Ennenfiid  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  458),  and  mentions  the  place,  Lisieuz. 
William  of  Jumi&ges  (yii.  24)  makes  Malger  resign  his  see;  "£o  tempore 
Malgerius  Archipnesul  BotomagensiB  desipere  coapit,  et  insipientift  ductus 
Anshipnesulatmn  Dud  reddidit.**  The  strong  regale,  or  rather  d/wxUe,  of 
all  our  accounts  should  be  noticed.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  ao6. 

>  William  of  Poitiers  does  not  mention  the  banishment  of  Malger,  but  it 
is  spoken  of  by  most  of  our  other  authorities.     Will.  Gtom.  vii.  24.  "  Dux 
autem  Malgerium  in  insulft  qusB  didtur  Ghemervia  retruait.**    The  list  in 
Mabillon  (ii.  439)  says,  "  Dedit  poetea  illi  quamdam  insulam  in  Gonstanti- 
niensi  pago  in  man  sitam.**    Roman  de  Bou,  9703 ; 
"Es  isles  vint  de  Costentin, 
lik  fu  ^  yist  tresqu*  b  la  fin.** 
On  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gdtentm**  see  yoI.  i.  p.  186  et  seqq. 

*  Mabillon,  u.  s.  "In  qu&  [insul&]  pluribus  annis,  non  quidem  ut  deouit, 
vixit.**    Wace,  as  a  Jersey  man,  is  much  fuller  on  this  part  of  the  stoiy. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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CHAP.  XII.  the  beginning  of  his  own  reformation^  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  throw  him  back  in  the  work  of  amendment  than 
the  consequences  which  his  over  diligence  had  brought 
upon  him.  One  of  the  charges  against  him  was  that  of 
dealing  with  a  familiar  spirit,^  a  charge  which  has  been 
ingeniously  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  learning 
of  Malger  took  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Oerbert  and  many  others,  the  reputation 
of  practising  magic  was  the  penalty  of  knowledge  beyond 
his  age.^  It  was  his  custom  to  sail  about  among  the 
islands,  and  sometimes  to  visit  the  mainland  of  the  Cd- 
tentin.  One  day,  on  entering  the  vessel,  his  supernatural 
power  enabled  him  to  prophesy  that  one  of  the  company 
would  die  that  day.  He  knew  not  however  who  was  the 
doomed  person,  nor  by  what  means  he  would  perish.  His 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  himself;  he  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  His  body  was  afterwards  found  among  the 
rocks,  and  he  was  buried  at  Cherbourg." 
MaJger  A  Prelate  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  Malger  sue- 

by  Mau-     ceeded  him  on  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Bouen.    William 
"^"*-         had  now  fully  learned  that  the  high  places  of  the  Church 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  9714  et  seqq.  He  had  "  un  deaUe  priv^"  called  Toret 
or  Toreit,  who  was  always  at  his  beck  and  call.  What  is  Toret  ?  Pluquet 
makes  it  a  diminutive  from  Thor.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (iii.  276,  277)  speaks  of 
French  antiquaries  "who  disoover  in  the  name  Thoreit  the  ezdamatioa 
Hior-aie,  an  invocation  of  llior  the  Hammerer."  Pluquet  at  least  does  not. 
(On  Thor-aie  see  vol.  ii.  p.  254.)  Sir  Francis  goes  on,  "  But  the  vocable 
is  pure  hoeh  deuisck,  and  however  gained  or  bestowed,  simply  signifies 
Folly.**  Of  two  improbable  explanations  Pluquet*s  seems  to  me  the  less 
improbable.  See  Mr.  lliorpe*B  amawng  note  to  Lappenbarg,  Norman 
Kings,  p.  86,  where  he  mixes  up  Malger*s  fiuniliar  spirit  with  Balph  of 
Tesson's  war-ciy.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  254 ;  and  'Daylor's  Waoe,  p.  20. 

*  Histoire  dee  Archevesques  de  Bonen  (Rouen,  1667),  p.  255.  The 
author,  a  Benedictine  father,  is  disposed  to  let  Malger  off  more  easily  than 
most  people. 

'  MabiUon,  ii.  439.  '*  Postea  vero,  quo  autem  divino  judido  ignoratur, 
in  mari  submersus  est.**  Wace  tells  the  story  at  length,  9727  et  seqq.  But 
there  must,  as  Provost  says,  be  some  mistake  in  the  name  Win^ant^  which 
suggests  the  Picard  Witsand  rather  than  any  haven  of  the  Cdtentin. 
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eoold  not  be  rightly  turned  into  mere  provisions  for  the  ohap.xu. 
younger  members  of  sovereign  houses.     He  determined  ^^J^** 
to  give  the  Norman  Church  a  thoroughly  worthy  chief 
pastor,  and  in  his  choice  he  overlooked  all  prejudices  of 
fiunily  and  even  of  nation.     This  willingness  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  merit  in  strangers  from  every  land  has  been 
already  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
Norman  national  character.^    The  new  Primate,  MauriUus^ 
was  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  one  who  had  seen  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  who  seems  to  have  made  choice 
of  Normandy  as  his  adopted   country.     His  career  in  His  Urth 
many  respects  reminds  us  of  that  of  Lanfranc,  with  this  ^^^.^ 
difference,  that  the  earlier  years  of  Lanfranc  were  ^P^^^t  •"^  "^^J^ 
in  a  character  wholly  lay,  while  Maurilius  had  first  entered 
the  ecclesiastical  calling  as  a  secular  priest.     He  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  bom  of  a  noble  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bheims.'    But  his  higher  education  was  Teu- 
tonic.    He  first  studied  at  home  at  Bheims,  then  at  Liit- 
ticb,  and  lastly^  as  the  reward  of  hi^^ proficiency  in  learning, 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  "  Scholasticus,"  Chancellor  He  be- 
or  Lecturer,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Halberstadt,  one  ^^^^oIm- 
of  the  richest  secular  foundations  in  the  Saxon  Church.'  S?^"  ** 
But  the  zeal  of  Maurilius  soon  aspired  to  a  straiter  life  stadt. 
than  that  of  a  secular  canon.     He  left  his  stall  at  Halber-  He  be- 
stadt,  he  took  himself  into  Normandy,  and  there  became  moiO^^t 
a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp.*    That  great  house,  the  f<^,^,,^ 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  151.  Will.  Malms,  iii.  246.  <' Omnium  gentium  benigniB- 
limi  advenas  eequali  aecum  honore  colunt.** 

'  MafaiUon,  !i.  439.  "  Nobili  prosapiA  ex  Remenfli  pago  ezortuB,  et  in 
ejtndem  dTitatlB  eodenft  educatus,  inde  in  Leodioensi  ecclea&  omni  liberalium 
artiom  peritU  imbutos."  Orderic  (567  C)  calls  him  "genere  Maguntinus." 
He  must  have  confounded  the  birthplace  of  Maurilius  with  the  place  of  his 
prefennent,  Halberstadt  being,  at  all  eyents,  in  the  province  of  Mainz. 

*  Mafaillon,  ii  440.  **  Halverstatensis  [mark  the  Low-Dutch  form]  ec- 
deals  Scholasticus  effectus  est,  qui  locus  in  SaxoniA  ditissimus  habetur." 
On  the  office  of  the  Scholasticus,  compare  Adelard  at  Waltham,  vol.  ii. 

p.  441- 

*  This  first  profession  at  Fecamp  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  list  in 

H  a 
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CHAP.zii.  favourite  foundation  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  and  one  of 

the  objects  of  the  misapplied  bounty  of  our  own  Eadward, 

was   now   flourishing  in    all   the  zeal    of   youth.^      The 

Bene*         Benedictines,  who  under  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Oood, 

^^^^^    the  patron  and  father  of  monks,  had  displaced  the  secular 

Fecamp,     canons,  were  now  under  the  rule  of  their  first  Abbot,  the 

lOOI. 

renowned  and  holy  William,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  of  il- 
lustrious birth.     He  it  was  who  received  the  Chancellor 
MauriliuB    of  Halberstadt  as  one  of  his  spiritual  household,*  till,  like 
camp!  and  La^fra^c/  the  neophyte  sought  for  a  still  more  complete 

becomes  a  igolation  from  the  world,  and,  with  the  leave  of  his  Abbot, 

hermit  in 

Italy.         Maurilius  left  F&»mp  for  some  undescribed  part  of  Italy, 

where  he  led  a  hermit's  life,  supporting  himself  by  the 
He  is  made  work  of  his  own  hauds.^     His  sanctity  at  last  drew  on 
g^j^^^^      him  the   notice    of  the    fiunous    Boniface,   Marquess    of 
Mary^B  at    Tuscany,  the  father  of  the  more  famous  Countess  Matilda, 
by  the        This  prince  constrained   him,  much  against  his  will,  to 
B<^Xje.    undertake  the  government  and  the  reform  of  the  great 
'"o^aV       monastery  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  city  of  Florence.     He 
laboured  there  for  some  years,  and  brought  his  monks  into 
some  degree  of  order  and  good   living.     But  the  elder 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  accustomed  to  the  lax  govern- 
ment of  former  Abbots,  proved  too  much  for  his  powers 


Mabillon.  Orderic  (u.  s.)  mentions  only  his  second  sojourn  there.  But  does 
not  a  profession  at  Fecamp  under  the  Italian  Abbot  William  form  a  kind  of 
transition  between  Halberstadt  and  the  Italian  hennitage  ? 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  ii,  p.  533. 

'  The  profession  of  Maurilius  at  Fecamp  would  naturally  oome  within  the 
time  of  Abbot  William,  ioox-1031.  After  so  varied  a  career,  we  can 
hardly  fancy  him  less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  his  i^pointment  to  the  Aroh- 
bishoprick,  and  we  want  sereral  years  for  each  of  his  metamorphoeea  be- 
tween Halberstadt  and  Rouen.  His  first  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  his  hermit 
life,  his  abbacy  at  Florence,  his  second  sojourn  at  Fecamp,  might  well  take 
up  twenty-four  years  among  them. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

*  Mabillon,  ii.  440.  "  Eremi  cultor  solitariam  vitam  ducens  opere  ma- 
nuum  vixit." 
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of  reformation.*     He  threw  up  his  dignity  and  went  back  ohap.  xn. 

to  F&amp,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  as  a  private  ^®^*"™* 

monk,  nnder  the  new  Abbot  John.      This  Prelate  was  Abbot 

another  Italian,  high  in  fevour  alike  with  the  Dake  of  the  ^°^'    « 

.  .  .  .  1031-1080. 

Normans  and  with  the  King  of  the  English,  and,  like  so 

many  others  of  his  order,  he  had  found  it  to  his  advantage 

to  cross  the  sea  and  visit  the  saintly  Eadward  face  to  face.' 

Under  his  rule  the  ex- Abbot  of  Florence  lived  in  peace,  MaurilioB 

till  he  was  called  by  Duke  William  to  the  highest  place  bishop  of 

in  the  Norman   Church.     In  that  post  Maurilius  held  ][^J*c^xo6o 

more  than  one  Council  of  his  province.'     He  also  finished 

the  rebuilding  of  the  metropolitan  church,  which  had  been 

begun  by  his  predecessor  Robert,  and  had  perhaps  stood 

still  during  the  unthrifty  reign  of  Malger.     The  church  He  00m* 

of  Maurilius,  which  has  wholly  made  way  for  the  works  of  P^**®'  •^ 

later  architects,  was  consecrated  three  years  before  the  in-  Houen 

vasion  of  England,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Bishops  of  1065. 

his  province,  and  of  Duke  William  himself.^     He  survived 

this  great  ceremony  six  years,  and  died  in  the  full  odour 

of  sanctity,  having  seen  his  sovereign  and  benefactor  for 

three  years  on  the  throne  of  England. 


^  Mabfllon,  ii.  440.  So  Ord.  Vit.  567  C,  who  adds  a  characteristic  Italian 
trait ;  "  In  nrbe  Florenti&  monachili  coenobio  Abbatis  jure  prefuit,  et  ex- 
osQB  tranigreBaoribiis  pro  rigore  diadplins  ven^mm  in  potu  sibi  propinato 
deprehendit." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  u.  s.  "  Tempore  Johannis  Abbatis  compatriotCB  sui  Fiscan< 
nnm  venit.*'  But  the  local  accounts  make  John  a  Lombard.  Orderic  might 
have  anumed  that  an  Abbot  at  Florence  must  be  an  Italian,  but  how  could 
this  be  reconciled  with  his  description  of  Maurilius  as  **  Maguntinus  "  1  Cf. 
Neustria  Pia,  225. 

'  Bessin,  47-49.  Pommeraye,  71.  3Cabillon,  ii.  441.  "Adstante  Wil- 
lehno  Normannorum  Duce,  poetea  Anglorum  Rege,  cum  omnibus  suffiraganeis 
suis,  concilium  in  Bothomagensi  ecclesift  de  castitate  conservandft  et  ceteris 
sanctorum  patrum  institutionibus,  pastorum  incuri&  negligenter  poe^Mxdtis, 
yiiiiitet  reetituendis  religiose  cdebravit."  Everything  bears  witness  alike 
to  the  eodesiaflftical  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Dukes  and  of  the  personal 
zeal  of  William  in  all  eodesiaBtical  matters. 

♦  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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oHAP.zii.      The  deposition  of  Malger,  the  succession  of  Manrilins, 

The  aawr-    ^^^  ^j^^  jjj^j^  ^  whom  the  career  of  the  new  Primate  in- 
— lof 


wauam      troduces  us,  serve  well  to  illustrate  that  great  religious 
tUdacen-    movement   which    was    now   going    on    in    Normandy,^ 
J^J^^     and  which  was  heyond  doubt  greatly  fostered  by  the  wise 
appointment43  which  William  had  now  learned  to  make 
to  the  great  ecclesiastical  oflSces  in  his  gift.     But  the  un- 
lucky Archbishop  was  not  the  only  churchman  who  felt 
that  it  was  dangerous   to   administer  rebuke  to  one  of 
William's  tamper.     A  greater  than  Malger  or  Maurilius 
took  upon  him  the  function  of  Micaiah,  and,  strangely 
enough,  he  found,  through  a  temporary  disgrace,  a  path 
HisproBentto  a  higher  place  in  the  favour  of  his  prince.     Lanfranc, 
wm^m!    ^^^  P"^''  ^^  Bee,  already  high  in  the  Duke's  favour  and 
a  sharer  in  his  inmost  counsels,'  perhaps  took  upon  him 
personally  to  rebuke  his  sovereign  for  his  uncanonieal 
marriage;  at  all  events  he  was  known  to  have  spoken 
I**!*!.       his  mind  freely  and  openly  on  the  subject.     The  writer 

Interdict 

on  Nor-  whom  we  have  to  follow  for  the  share  taken  by  Lanfranc 
™^  ^  in  the  affair  adds  that  all  Normandy  was  laid  under  an 
interdict  by  Papal  authority  as  a  punishment  for  the  sin 
of  its  prince.'  The  contemporary  writers  so  evidently  avoid 
the  whole  subject  that  their  silence  counts  for  less  than  it 
otherwise  would;  but  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if 
BO  memorable  an  exercise  of  Papal  authority  as  the  inter- 
diction of  divine  oflSces  throughout  the  Duchy  found  no 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  axo,  an. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  ap.  Giles,  i.  287.  ''Ad  administranda  quoque  totius  patris 
negfotia  snmmuB  ab  ipso  Normannomm  Duoe  Willetmo  oonsUiarius  asstani- 
tur.**  Allowing  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  panegyrist,  there  eeems 
enough  to  imply  a  very  dose  relation  between  William  and  Lanfiranc.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

*  lb.  288.  "  Unde  auotoritate  Romani  Pape  tota  Netutria  fuerat  ab  officio 
Christianitatis  saspenaa  et  interdicta."  So  Chron.  Beoc.  u.  b.  Waoe  (9659) 
makes  Malger  pronounce  the  interdict ; 

"  Mangier  ki  tint  T  Aroeveskie  Sor  Willame  %  sor  sa  moillier. 

Mist  Normendie  tute  en  uie  Andui  les  fist  escumengier."* 
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one  to  record  it  except  the  local  chronicler  of  Bee    But,  ^'h^*  ^^ 

however  this  may  be,  we  need  not  doubt  that  Lanfranc 

spoke  out  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which  was  far  from 

agreeable  to  the  Duke  and  was  probably  still  less  agreeable 

to  the  Duchess.     The  darker  side  of  William's  character 

now  stands  forth.     He  was  already  stark  beyond  measure 

to  the  men  who  withstood  his  will.^     With  all  his  g^reat  WiUiamV 

qualities,  he  could  not  endure  anything  which  savoured  to^SIur 

of  personal  insult,  least  of  all  when  that  insult  touched  P^^*^ 

his  wife  as  well  as  himself.     The  stem  executor  of  justice, 

the  reformer  of  the  Norman  Church,  is  forgotten  for  a  while 

in  the  man  who  mutilated  his  prisoners  at  Alen9on,*  and 

who,  years  after,  burned  Mantes  to  punish  a  silly  jest  of 

its  sovereign.    Lanfranc  had  also  enemies  at  hand,  who  did 

not  fail  to  stir  up  the  mind  of  the  Duke  against  him.'  The 

vengeance  taken  by  William  was  cruel,  one  might  almost 

add,  cowardly.     For  the  fault  or  virtue  of  one  member  he 

punished  the  whole  society^  and,  as  commonly  happened 

in  such  cases,  the  punishment  fell  more  heavily  on  the 

dependants    of  the    society  than  on  the   society   itself.^ 

William  ordered  that  Lanfranc   should  at  once  be  dis-  He  orden 

missed  from  the  monastery  and  banished  from  Normandy,  ment  of 

But  he  also  ordered  the  ravaging  and  burning  of  part  ]^^[^ 

of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey.     Both  commands  were  **^«  "Park" 

obeyed.     Lanfranc  set  forth  from  Bee,  to  seek  his  fortune  Abb^. 

once  more,  and  he  set  forth  in  a  guise  almost  as  lowly 

as  that  in  which  he  had  first  shown  himself  in  the  presence 

of  Herlwin.     But  his  journey  was  not  a  long  one.     By^«»nciiia- 

•  tio&  or 

chance  or  by  design,  he  met  William  on  the  way;"  the  Lanfraac 

visible  change  in  his  fortunes,  aided  by  his  own  ready  p^uj^e/ 

wit,  gained   him   a  hearing  with   the   Duke,  and   terms 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  167.  «  See  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  287.    "  Quoruzndam  etuon  aociiBftti<»ubi]S  deUtorum  Dux  in 
eo  Tahenienter  amaricatiu." 

*  See  vd.  ii.  pp.  215,  233.  *  See  Appendix  P. 
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1054! 

-1059. 


of  reconciliation  were  readily  agreed  on.  Lanfranc  was 
again  admitted  to  Wilh'am's  full  favour,  confirmed  by 
the  kiss  of  peace.^  The  damage  done  to  the  estates 
of  the  house  of  Bee  was  more  than  made  good.'  But 
Lanfranc  was  required  in  return  to  withdraw  his  op- 
position to  the  Duke's  marriage,  and  even  to  make  himself 
the  champion  of  his  cause.  A  man  of  scrupulous  honour, 
according  to  modem  ideas  of  honour,  would  not  have 
accepted  such  an  office.  But  modern  ideas  of  honour 
differ  widely  from  monastic  ideas  of  conscience.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  terms  agreed  to  by  Liuifranc  at  which 
the  most  tender  and  the  most  formal  conscience  could  be 
offended.'  Lanfranc  had  denounced  the  marriage  as  sinful, 
and  he  was  not  called  on  to  withdraw  that  denunciation. 
He  might  still  look  upon  the  act  as  sinful,  but  he  pledged 
himself  to  do  his  best  to  procure  that  the  sin  should  be 
forgiven.  The  marriage  was  at  most  a  breach  of  a  canonical 
restriction,  and  it  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  Apo- 
stolic See  to  heal  such  a  breach  even  after  the  fact.  Lan- 
franc then  was  to  go  to  Bome,  and  to  use  all  the  power 
of  his  learning  and  eloquence  to  obtain  from  the  Pontiff 
a  dispensation  which  would  make  good  the  marriage  which 
had  been  irregularly  contracted.^ 

If  these  transactions  between  William  and  Lanfranc 
took  place  soon  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  the 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  Court  must  have  been  pro- 
longed indeed.  William's  anxiety  to  keep  his  wife  seems 
to  have  proved  as  fertile  a  source  of  canonical  disputations 
as  the  anxiety  of  Henry  the  £ighth  to  get  rid  of  his.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled 


'  Yit.  Lanfir.  387.     "  Gratisedme  mox  Rucoedunt  amplexus  et  oacula." 

*  lb.  "  Multo  eiiam  cum  augmento  restituenda  promittuntur  qiUB  Dux 
nupenime  devaetari  jusserat."* 

'  See  this  point  diacussed  by  Dr.  Hook,  ii.  94. 

'  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.  "Lanfrancua  .  .  .  Romam  venerat  .  .  .  ut  ageret 
pro  Duce  Noimannomm  et  uxore  ejus  apud  Apostolicum." 
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till  the  Pontificate  of  Nioolas  the  Second,  the  Pontiff  who  ohaf.  xn. 
yielded  so  readily  to  the   threats  of  the  English  Earl 
Tostig,^  and  who  found  it  equally  expedient  to  yield  to  the 
milder  persuasions  of  the  orator  of  Pa  via.     Nicolas  did  not  Suooenion 
ascend  the  Papal  throne  till  six  years  after  the  marriage 
ceremony  at  Eu.     It  is  quite  possible  that  stem  and  re-  [Victor  the 
solute  Popes  like  Victor  the  Second  and  Stephen  the  Ninth  1055-1057. 
refused  to  grant  any  concession,  and  it  is  probable  that  Stephen 
the  scruples  of  Lanfranc,  perhaps  those  of  William  him- 1057-1058. 
self,  would  forbid  any  application  to  the  usurper  Bene-  Benedict 
diet.*    But,  in  any  case,  Nicolas  granted  the  required  dis-  1058-1059. 
pensation.    Lanfranc  visited   Rome,  both  on  the  Duke's  Nicolas  the 
errand  and  on  his  own.      The  theological  dispute  with  1059-  * 
Berengar  of  Tours'  was  still  going  on,  and  in  the  second  '    '■' 
Latersn  Counca.  held  under  the  presidency  of  Nicolas,  !S^ 
the  heretic  publicly  retracted  his  errors.*    Lanfranc  was  ^p^   ' 
again  present  as   the  champion   of  orthodoxy,'  and  his  '^59- 
performances  in  this  way  may  well  have  inclined  Pope  g^,^ 
and  Council  to  listen  favourably  to  his  petitions  on  other  ^^J^ . 
subjects.     He  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  firmly  »nd  pieada 
and  ejffectually,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  language  nearly  Uam  and 
as  plain-spoken  as  Tostig  did  two  years  later.     William,     * 
he  argued,  was  determined  not  to  give  up  his  wife ;'   the 
Pope  would  therefore  do  well  to  yield,  for  ecclesiastical 
censures — ^the  interdict  is  clearly  intended — would  fall  quite 
as  heavily  on  the  innocent  as  on  the  guilty.''    Another 
argument  is  also  put  into  LanAranc's  mouth,  that  the  pride 
of  Count  Baldwin  would  not  endure  to  have  his  daughter 


■  See  YoL  ii.  p.  455.  »  lb.  431.  '  lb.  115. 

*  He  however  retr«fCted  back  ag&in.    Vit.  Lanfr.  289.     See  Mihnan, 
111.  51. 

*  See  vol.  jL  pp.  115,  225. 

*  Vit.  Lanfr.  289.     "  Nam  Dux  puellam  [Gerbod  la,  as  usual,  f(iif;otten] 
qoam  aooeperat  nuUo  pacto  dimittere  vellet." 

"*  lb.     "Loquutua  cum  Papft  Nioolao  ostendit  quia  ejus  sententia  illos 
tanium  gravabat,  qui  eos  neo  conjunxerant  nee  separare  poterant." 
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thrown  back  on  bis  bands — be  migbt  bave  added  witb  a 
second  brood  of  children^  and  tbose  too  of  doabtful  le- 
gitimacy. War  would  certainly  break  out  between  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders,  and  it  was  tbe  duty  of  tbe  common 
Fatber  of  Cbristendom  to  binder,  as  far  as  in  bim  lay,  tbe 
sbedding  of  Cbristian  blood.  To  tbese  various  arguments 
tbe  mind  of  Pope  Nicolas  yielded.  Lanfranc  at  last  re- 
turned witb  tbe  wisbed-for  dispensation  wbicb  at  last 
ratified  by  tbe  bigbest  ecclesiastical  autbority  tbe  mar- 
riage wbicb  bad  been,  in  ecclesiastical  eyes,  rasbly  and 
irregularly  entered  into  six  years  before.' 


Condition 
of  the  dis- 
pensation. 
Founda- 
tion of 
the  two 
Abbeys 
atOaen. 


So  great  a  favour  bowever  was  not  to  be  granted,  except 
on  condition  tbat  tbe  sinners  sbould  atone  for  tbeir  fault 
by  wortby  works  of  penance.  Tbe  Duke  and  tbe  Ducbess 
were  eacb  to  rear  and  endow  a  monastery  for  religious 
persons  of  tbeir  respective  sexes.'     Anotber  account  adds 


*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  26,  **  Willelmus  Dux,  dum  a  quibusdam  religiods  [no 
mention  of  lanfranc  personally]  ssspius  redaigueretur,  eo  quod  oogsAtam 
suam  sibi  in  matrimonium  oopuULaaety  missis  legatis,  Bomanum  Papam  super 
hAc  re  consuluit.  At  ille  sagaciter  oonsiderans  quod,  si  divortium  fieri 
juberet)  forte  inter  Flandrenses  et  Normannoe  grave  bellum  exsuiigerety 
maritum  et  oonjugem  a  reatu  abeolyit.**  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.  "Hoc  audiens 
et  Terum  esse  advertens  summus  Pontifex,  dispensatione  habitA,  oonjugium 
concessit.*' 

'  Will.  Grem.  u.  s.  "  Eis  poenitentiam  injunzit.  Mandavit  enim,  ut  ab 
eis  duo  ccenobia  conderentur,  in  quibus  pro  ipsis  ab  utroque  sexu  Deo  sedulo 
preces  offerentur."  Yit.  Lanfr.  289.  "  £0  tamen  modo  quatenus  Dux  et 
uxor  ejus  duo  monasteria  construerent,  in  quibus  singulas  congregationes 
vironim  ac  mulierum  ooadunarent^  qui  ibi  sub  normA  sanots  relligionis,  die 
nootuque  Deo  deservirent  et  pro  salute  eorum  supplicarent."  William  of 
Malmesbury  (iii.  267)  would  almost  seem  to  have  looked  on  the  foundations 
as  a  voluntary  expiation,  like  the  pilgrimage  of  Swegen ;  "  Postmodum, 
provectioribus  annis,  pro  expiatione  sceleris,  ilium  sancto  Stephano  Gadomis 
monasterium  ledificftsse,  illam  beatie  Trinitati  in  eodem  vioo  idem  fecisse, 
utroque  pro  sexu  suo  personas  habitantium  eligente." 

On  the  history  of  Saint  Stephen's,  I  must  refer  to  two  excellent  local 
works,  "L'Abbaye  de  Saint-Etienne  de  Caen,  par  C.  Hippeau,"  Caen,  1855 
(M.  Hippeau  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  the  first  complete  edition  of 
Gamier's  Life  of  Saint  Thomas),  and  "Analyse  Architecturale  de  I'Abbaye 
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that  four  foundations   of   still    more    direct    usefulness,  crat.tu, 
hospitals  namely  for  the  sick,  blind,  and  aged,  were  also 
to  be  established  in  four  of  the  chief  towns  of  Normandy, 
at  Bouen,  Bayeux^  Caen,  and  Cherbourg.^    The  discharge 
of  the  former  part  of  the  Papal   command   caused   the 
creation  of  two  of  the  noblest  architectural  monuments  of 
the  Duchy.     The  two  stately  Abbeys  of  Caen  arose  as 
at  once  the  monument  and  the  atonement  of  the  irregular 
marriage  of  William  and  Matilda.     Each  of  those  noble  CharBcter 
piles  retains  to  this  day  large  portions  of  the  original  buildLigs. 
work  of  its  founder,  and  each  shows  a  character  of  its 
own,  a  kind  of  personality  received  from  its  founder's 
hand.     The  church  of  Matilda^  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Madlda^s 
Trinity,  the  first  to  be  begun,  the  last  to  be  brought  to  ^^^w^ 
perfection,  bears  witness,  we  may  say,  to  the  feminine '^'*^*y- 
impatience  of  the  Duchess,  to  her  anxiety  not  to  delay 
the  work  of  atonement  for  her  fault.     Her  church  wasltsoon- 
so  far  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration  in  the  june  iS, 
year  of  the  great  crisis  of  her  husband's  life,  and   its  '®^^- 
solemn  hallowing  forms  an  incident  which   will    again 
claim  our  attention  even  in  the  midst  of  William's  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  our  island.^     But  the  church 

de  SaintEtieime  de  Caen,  par  G.  Bouet/'  Caen,  1867,  a  book  disdnguished 
by  the  writer's  charaoteristic  caution  and  minute  accuracy. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  9665  ; 

"  li  Dub  por  satiafiKaon,  Aa  meshaigniez,  as  non  poanz, 

Ke  DeuB  Ten  hoe  veir  pardon,         As  langoros,  as  non  v^anz, 
£  ke  TApostoile  cunsente  A  Chi^resbore  et  k  Roem, 

Ke  tenir  poisse  sa  parente,  A  Baieues  et  k  Gaem; 

Fist  cent  provendes  establir  Encore  i  sunt  et  encor  durent 

A  cent  povres  paistre  ^  vestir,  Isd  come  establies  furent." 

On  the  blind  hospital  at  Caen,  see  Hippeau,  p.  4.  Were  persons  admis- 
oUe  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by  the  Duke's  own  authority? 

'  In  William's  charter  of  1066  (GaUia  Christiana,  xi.  59-61.  I  have  to 
thank  M.  ChAtel,  the  Archivist  of  the  Department  of  Calvados,  for  the 
reference),  he  distinctly  says  that  "honeetissima  conjux  mea  Mathildis, 
nobilissimi  Duds  Flandrensis  Balduini  filiam  ....  construzit  badilicam," 
and  goee  on  to  record  its  consecration  on  June  i8th.  The  charter  in  Neu- 
stria  Pia,  658-661,  is  of  io8a.    He  there  says  "ecclesiam  ....  ooedi* 
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CHAP.  XII.  which  was  then  hallowed  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
fragment,  only  so  much  as  was  neeessaiy  for  the  devotions 
of  the  sisterhood;  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
fabric  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  age.  But  enough 
remains  of  Matilda's  own  work  to  show  that  the  building 
was  carried  on  in  the  full  spirit  of  her  original  design. 
No  contrast  between  two  buildings  so  nearly  alike  in 
plan  and  style  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
between  the  minster  of  William  and  the  minster  of  Ma- 
tilda. William  had  no  more  mind  to  hurry  in  this  under- 
taking than  in  any  other  undertaking  of  his  life.  His 
wife  hastened  to  consecrate  a  fragment ;  but  William 
knew  how  to  bide  his  time  as  well  in  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture as  in  a  work  of  war  or  politics.  Eleven  years 
later,^  William  and  Lanfranc,  now  promoted  to  be  the 
Caesar  and  the  Pontift*  of  another  world,^  were  present 
at  the  consecration  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Stephen, 
perfect  from  east  to  west,  save  only  that  the  addition  of 
the  western  towers  was  a  later  work,  and  seems  to  have 
been  celebrated  with  a  second  feast  of  dedication.  And  that 


WUium's 
church  of 
Saint 


begun 
1064? 

conse- 
crated 
1077. 


1086. 


ficavimus."  Either  it  was  still  unfinished,  or  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt.  It 
is  only  the  eastern  part  which  can  be  Matilda's  work. 

^  This  was  the  great  year  of  consecrations  in  Normandy.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  209,  220.  The  consecration  of  Saint  Stephen's  is  distinctly  placed  in  this 
year  by  Orderic,  548  D.  At  Bee  Lanfranc  himself  officiated  (Will.  Gem. 
vi.  9),  but  at  Caen  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  John. 
I  gather  from  what  goes  before  in  Orderic  that  William  was  present  at 
Caen,  though  he  was  not  at  Bee.  But  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Stephen  itself 
(Duchesne,  1018)  places  the  ceremony  in  1073.  Other  dates  given  are  1081 
and  1086  (see  Neustria  Fla,  625,  Bouet»  15,  16).  One  cannot  doubt  that 
1077  is  the  right  date  for  the  main  consecration,  and  that  the  other  dates,  if 
correct^  refer  to  some  smaller  ceremony.  The  western  towers  (of  course  not 
the  upper  portions)  must  have  been  added  soon  after  the  church  was  finished. 
Their  style  is  that  of  the  church,  and  the  masonry  shows  that  they  were 
designed  from  the  first,  though  not  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  nave. 
This  would  quite  agree  with  the  date  of  1086.  For  the  consecration  of  a 
steeple  see  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  and  the  verse  of  Abbot  Baldwin  in  Duchesne,  Ber. 
Franc,  ii.  257;  "Qui  Dux  Normannis,  qui  CJnsar  pnefuit  Anglis." 
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mighty  pile,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  work  chap.xii. 
of  its  own  date,  shows  us  the  spirit  of  the  Conqueror  ^^^' 
impressed  on  every  stone.     The  choir  has  given  way  to  a  Conqueror 
new  creation;  but  the  nave  of  William  and  Lanfranc  is  on  his 
still  there,*  truly  such   a   nave  as  we  should  expect  to      ^^' 
arise  at  the  bidding  of  William  the  Oreat.     Built  at  the 
moment  when  the   Romanesque  of  Normandy  had  cast 
aside  the  earlier  leaven   of  Bernay  and   Jumi^ges,   and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  develope  into  the  more  florid  style 
of  Bayeux  and  Saint  <j^abriel,  the  church  of  William,  vast 
in    scale,  bold  and  simple  in  its  design,  disdaining  orna- 
ment but  never  sinking  into  rudeness,  is  indeed  a  church 
worthy  of  its  founder.     The  minster  of  Matilda,  &r  richer, 
even  in  its  earliest  parts,  smaller  in  size,  more  delicate 
in    workmanship,    has    nothing    of   that    simplicity   and 
grandeur  of  proportion   which   marks   the  work  of  her 
husband.     The  one  is  the  expression  in  stone  of  the  im- 
perial will  of  the  conquering  Duke ;   the  other  breathes 
the  true  spirit  of  his  loving  and  &ithful  Duchess. 

But,  though  the  completion  of  William's  minster  was  Beginning 
delayed  till  a  much  later  date,  yet,  according  to  the  custom  foun^tion 
of  the  founders  of  monasteries,'  the  society  itself,  furnished  2(^^*, 

'  •^  '  Stephen  8. 

no  doubt  with  a  temporary  church  and  other  temporary  1064 1 
buildings,  began  its  life  as  soon  as  might  be  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Papal  rescript.  The  monks  of  Saint  Stephen 
already  dwelt  in  their  suburb  beyond  the  walls  of  Caen, 
and  the  care  of  their  founder  had  already  given  them  the 
most  famous  man  in  his  dominions  for  their  ruler.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  the  sister  church  was  dedicated, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  England  was  invaded,  the 
house  was  fit  for  at  least  the  temporary  abode  of  its  new 
ruler.     Lanfranc,  the  Prior  of  Bee,  was  called  to  the  oflSce 

^  Allowing,  of  ooune,  for  the  reconstraction  of  the  derestoiy  and  the 
addition  of  the  vault. 
■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
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CHAP.  xiT.  of  Abbot  of  the  rising  house.     It  was  fitting  that  the  man 
lAnfranc    ^ho  had  Wrought  the   reconciliation  between  the  Duke 

first  Abbot. 

June  15,     and  the  Holy  See  should  receive  the  dignity  which  came 
into  being  as  the  fruit  and  seal   of  that  reconciliation. 
Lanfranc  long  refused  the  Duke's  offers  ;^  he  had  no  wish 
to  encumber  himself  with  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  a  post  which  was  designed  to  hold  a  high  place  among 
the  Norman  prelacy.     His  learned  retirement  at  Bee  was 
far  more  to  his  taste.     But  the  will  of  Duke  William  was 
not  to  be  withstood,  either  by  those  to  whom  he  would 
give  or  by  those  from  whom  he  would  take  away.     Lan- 
franc became  the  first  Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  Saint 
Ansslm,     Stephen.     In  the  office  which  he  left  behind  him  at  Bee 
Monk  of ^ '  he  was  succeeded  by  one  no  less  renowned  than  himself. 
Prior^Se?  ^  ^®^  years  before  the   foundation   of  Saint   Stephen's, 
Abbot  of    another  wanderer  from  the  South  had  found  his  way  to  the 

Bee  1078 ;  "^ 

Arch-         holy  shelter  of  Bee,  and  had  become  one  of  the  spiritual 
Cantorbuiy  household  of  Abbot  Herlwin.     Anselm  of  Aosta,  the  pro- 
1093-1109.  foundest  of  metaphysicians  and  divines,  the  father  of  all 
Christian  theology  since  his  time,  had  heard  of  the  &me 
of  Lanfranc,  and  he  had  left  his  home  and  his  heritage 
to  sit  at  his  feet  as  his  scholar.     He  soon,  by  the  counsel 
of  Lanfranc  himself  and  of  Archbishop  Maurilius,  became 
not  only  his  scholar,  but  his  brother  in  the  monastic  pro- 
fession.    He  now  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  Prior;' 
he  lived  to  succeed  their  common  father  Herlwin  in  the 
abbatial  chair  of  Bee,  and  at  last  to  succeed  Lanfranc 
EzoeUence  himself  on  the  throne  of  Augustine.   We  have  now  reached 
liain*8  ec-    9J1  SBra  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Church  quite  unlike 
^J^*^  the  days  when  Robert  and  Malger  and  Odo  were  thrust 
ments.        into  the   highest  ranks   of   the   priesthood.      Maurilius, 
Lanfranc,  Anselm,  the  worthiest  men  of  every  land — such 

'  Will.  Gfem.  vi.  9.  "Tam  domini  quam  KormanniiB  primatum  suppli* 
catione  ooacius."  I  accept  Orderic's  date,  bat  the  Chronicle  of  Bee  (Gilee, 
127)  places  the  appointment  in  io6a. 

'  Chron.  Bee,  197  Giles. 
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were  now  the  chief  pastors  to  whom  WiUiBm,  in  this  at  ohap.xh. 
least  a  tine  nursing-father,   entrusted  the   care  of   the 
spiritual  welfisire  of  his  people. 

William  had  thus,  after  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties,  Hi^ppiiie« 
won,  or  rather  wrested,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  ^a^'a 
for  the  marriage  which  he  had  so  dearly  at  heart.    That  m«ni*S«> 
marriage  proved  happy  and  fruitful.    The  abiding  affection 
of  William  and  Matilda  endured  no  shock  till,  in  their 
later  days,  a  subject  of  difference  between  them  was  stirred 
up  by  the  misconduct  of  their  eldest  son.^    That  son  was 
the  first-bom  of  a  house  as  numerous,  as  flourishing,  and 
well  nigh  as  ill-fated,  as  the  House  of  Oodwine  himself. 
Four  sons  were  bom  to  William  and  Matilda.    Two  ofmifloiifl. 
them  seem  to  have  been  born  before  the  Papal  confirmation 
of  their  parents'  marriage,'  but  we  do  not  read  that  any 
objection  to  their  legitimacy  was  raised  on  that  ground. 
Of  these  two,  Robert,  the  eldest,  twice  tkiled  of  the  Crown  Robert, 
of  England;  and  ruled  Normandy  to  his  shame  and  sorrow.  ^  \^^^' 
Still  the  bold  Crusader,  the  generous  brother,  the  chosen 
firiend  of  the  last  male  of  the  House  of  Cerdic^  the  only 
one  of  his  own  house  who  had  not  the  opportunity^  per- 
haps had  not  the  will,  to  be  a  tyrant  over  England,  may 
perhaps  claim  some  small   sympathy  at  English  hands. 
The  second  brother,  Richard,  was  cut  off  in  his  youth  by  Bichud, 
that  mysterious  doom  which  made  the  woods  of  Hamp-  ^\  ^^ 
flhire  fiital  to  William's  house.     The  third,  William  the  '^; 
Red,  a  man  of  natural  powess  perhaps  hardly  inferior  to  i^,  1060  f 
those  of  his  father,  lived  to  leave  behind  him  a  name  more  ^*  "^* 
detested  than  any  other  name  in  the  dark  catalogue  of 

'  WilL  Malms,  iii.  373.  "Tulit  ez  Matilde  liberos  multoB,  qim,  et  ma- 
fito  morigera  et  prole  fecuncla»  nobOis  vizi  animam  in  sui  amoriB  Indtabat 
acoleniiL"  He  tlien  goes  on  with  the  story  of  the  bridle  (see  Appendix  O) 
and  the  account  of  the  difference  about  Robert  and  of  William^s  grief  at  her 
death. 

^  On  William*8  children  see  Appendix  Q. 
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oHAP.zTi.  royal  oppressors.     The  fourth  was  the  mighty  Henry,  the 

?^^8       ^^^^  of  Justice,  an  Englishman  so  far  as  birth  on  English  soil 

d.  1 1 35*      could  make  him  one^  the  one  son  of  their  Conqueror  on 

whom  Englishmen  looked  as  a  true  ^theling^  the  child  of 

a  crowned  King  and  a  crowned  Lady.    In  him  we  see  once 

more,  if  not  the  personal  virtues,  yet  at  least  the  vigorous 

government,  the  far-seeing  policy^  which  became  a  son  of 

William  the  Great.    Deeply  as  he  was  stained  with  crimes 

and  vices^  it  is  not  without  a  certain  reverence  that  we 

look  back  to  the  King  in  whom  the  green  tree  began  at  last 

to  return  to  its  place,  to  him  of  whom  our  own  Chronicler 

could  say  that  '^a  good  man  was  he  and  mickle  awe  was 

there  of  him,''  and  who  won  for  himself  a  praise  like  that 

of  Godwine,  of  Harold,  and  of  William,  the  praise  that 

"  no  man  durst  hurt  other  in  his  days.^'  ^ 

wuliam'B        gi^ch  were  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror.     The  names  and 
daugntera.  ,  , 

number  of  his   daughters  are   given  with   such   strange 

variation  that   I   must  examine  the  different  statements 

Adela,  wife  more    minutely    elsewhere."      But  among  them  we   see 

of  Blow,      clearly  the  noble  Adela,  through  whom  the  once  hostile 

land  of  Chartres  and  Blois  became  a  land  friendly  to  Nor- 

CecQy,        mandy,  a  land  which  gave  a  King  to  England.     Clearly 

Caen.         too  we  see  Cecily,  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God  from  her 

childhood,  dedicated  at  the  altar  which  her  mother  had 

reared,  and  where  she  was  herself  so  long  to  bear  rule 

Other         over  her  holy  sisterhood.     More  dimly  pass  before  our 

AcSiza,      eyes  the  forms  of  daughters  wedded  or  betrothed  to  a  Duke 

^^'  in  neighbouring  Britanny  and  to  a  King  in  distant  Spain. 

And  one  there  was  to  whom  a  higher  honour  than  all  was 

for  a  moment  offered,  the  betrothed  for  a  day  of  the  one 

man  who  could  bear  himself  as  the   bom   peer   of  her 

mighty  father,  the  bride  whose  sad  betrothal  directly  led 

to  all  the  woes  which  the  warfare  of  those  two  master 

spirits  was  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  which  they  strove. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1135.  *  See  Appendix  Q. 
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CHAP.  zn. 

§  2.    WillianCs   Wars  with  France. 
1053-1060. 

The  many  points  wliich  are  BUggeeted  by  William's 

marriage  have  led  ns  some  years  away  from  our  strict 

chronological  order.     But  the  years  which  were  taken  up  Cluuracter 

by  these  discussions  and  delays  were  important  and  busy  period. 

years  in  many  ways.     William^  still  youngs  was  now  in 

the  full  maturity  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  renown  of  his 

exploits  was  spreading  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 

Duchy.      But  he  had  still  to  struggle  for  its  possession 

against  foes  both  within  and  without  its  borders.   Faithless  BebellioM 

within 
vassals  and  jealous  kinsmen  were  still  ever  rising  up  against  Narmandy 

him,  nor  did  they  ever  fail  to  find  neighbouring  princes  by^S^JJ^ 
ready  to  abet  them  against  their  sovereign.  The  restless  ^f^ 
enmity  of  the  Angevin  never  slept,  and  now  King  Henry 
himself  fell  back  into  that  same  position  of  abiding  hos- 
tility which  had  marked  the  earlier  days  of  William's 
reign.  Henry  had  acted  as  a  good  and  &ithful  over-lord 
at  Val-es-dunesj  but  William  had  paid  the  debt  in  full 
by  no  less  good  and  faithful  service  against  the  King's 
enemies.  It  was  indeed  in  the  King's  cause  that  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  lasting  hatred  of  the  Count  of 
Anjou.  But  now  we  see  France  and  Anjou  leagued 
together  against  Normandy.  Every  Norman  rebel  is 
aided  in  his  revolt  and  sheltered  in  his  exile.  Once  at 
least.  King  and  Count  pass  the  Norman  frontier  together, 
but  they  pass  it  only  to  feel  both  the  strength  of  the 
Norman  arm  and  the  subtlety  of  the  Norman  brain. 
Henry  in  short  plays  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  days 
before  Val-es-dunes,  and  he  now  has  the  power  of  Anjou  to 
help  him.  The  relapse  on  the  King's  part  is  not  wonder-  Fnnoe 
All;  the  real  wonder  is  that  he  ever  left  his  course  ofnumdy 
obvious,  though  crooked,  policy,  in  order  to  act  for  once  as  J^JJe"^ 

VOL.  III.  I 
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oHAP.zii.  a  generous  and  honourable  neighbour  and  suzerain.     It 
was  only  natural  that  every  advance  which  was  made  by 
the  lord  of  Rouen,  whether  in  the  way  of  external  great- 
ness or  of  internal  prosperity,  should  be  felt  by  the  lord  of 
Paris  as  a  blow  dealt  against  himself  and  his  Kingdom. 
Greatness    We  may  perhaps  better  understand  the  greatness  of  Nor- 
m^dy       mandy  in  the  days  of  its  independence,  if  we  look  at  some 
Skff  ^««.  ^^  ^^®  signs  of  the  greatness  which  it  still  kept  after  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  subjection^  after  having  long  served 
as  the  chief  battie-ground  between  England  and  France, 
In  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Normandy,  far  fron% 
being  a  third  part  in  extent,  waa  in  wealth  and  importance 
a  third  part  of  the   kingdom  into  which  it  had  been 
merged,  and  it  furnished  a  third  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Parisian  crown.     The  great  object  of  every  enemy  of  the 
Parisian  kingdom  was  to  wrest  Normandy  from  its  grasp. 
No  blow  could  be  so  great  as  to  give  even  a  qualified  in- 
dependence to  the  great  province  which  cut  off  the  city 
which  was  the  cradle  and  kernel  of  the  kingdom  from  all 
Its  import-  communication  with  the  English  seas.      Th^re  was  no 
the  English  object  on  which  the  enemies  of  France,  English  and  Bur- 
^j^j^Q^'     gundian,  were  more  strongly  bent^  than  on  the  separation 
Wars.        of  Normandy  from  the   French   Crown.     There  was  no 
sacrifice  which  a  French  King  would  not  make  rather 
than   surrender  the   noblest  province   of   his    kingdom. 
1431-     The  last  dying  command  of  the  great  English  conqueror 
of  Frai^ce  was^  at  all   risks,  at  all  sacrifices,   to  keep 
Normandy  in  full  possession.^     One  main  object  of  the 
1465.     great    Burgundian  rival    of   France  was  to  give  Nor- 
mandy a  Duke  of  her  own^^  even  though  that  Duke 

^  Monstrelety  i.  334  h  (ed.  Paris  1595).  "  Vous  charge/'  says  Heniy  the 
Fifth,  "  sur  tant  que  vous  povea  mesprendre,  que  tant  qae  vouft  ▼ivrea,  ne 
souflte  ^  faire  traict^  avecques  nostre  adversaire  Chactee  de  VdMboaa,  ne 
autres  pour  chose  qu*il  advienne,  que  la  Duch^  de  Nonnaudie  ne  luy  [to  hiA 
son]  demeure  ihtnchement.** 

>  Phi^  Onmines,  i  15  (voL  i.  p.  71,  ad.  Gkxlefroy  1723).     "La  ehoee  du 
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wat  himself  a  member  of  the  icyal  house  of  Fianee.    And,  oha^.  th. 
whatever  we  taj  of  the  wish  of  the  Eng^lishmaD,  the  wish  ^}j^^^^ 


of  the  Bur^andian  was  certainly  met  by  a  strong  yein  of  ixuiepen- 
local  feeling  in  Normandy  itself.     Even  in  those  times,  remaining 
Norman  patnotism  stall  held  that  Normandy  was  too^^^^^ 
g^reat  for  simple  ineorpoiation  with  France,  and  that  so  oentuy. 
great  a  Duchy  ought  not  to  be  withont  its  Duke.^     On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  sacrifiiee  from  which  French 
policy  so  instinctively  shrank.     Lewis  the  £3eventh,  who 
at  least  knew  his  own  interests,  was  willing  to  surrender 
anything  rather  than  make  that  one  great  sacrifice.     He 
wonld  give  up  Champagne,  even  Aquitaine,  far  greater 
in    extent   than   Normandy^  anything   rather   than  the 
precious  dominion  itself.^    And,  if  the  £ur  greater  France  ladepen- 
of  the    fifteenth    century  could   so  htUe  afibrd  to  see^J^ 
Normandy  cut   off   firom    its    body,   even   to    form    *>*^^S^^!^ 
apanage  of  one  of  its  own  princes,  how  far  more  threaten- 
ing must  a  practically  independent,   and  often  hostile^ 
Normandy  have  been  to  the  infant  France  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Champagne  and  Anjou  were  the  fie&  of 
princes  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  their  over-lord,  when 
Aquitaine  was,  in  all  save  a  nominal  homage,  a  for^gn 
hmd?      Independent    Normandy,    flourishing    under    its 
illustrious  Duke^  was  as  sharp  an  eye-sore  to  Paris  a«  ever 
Aigina  was  to  Peiraieus.^     As  he  who  held  D^mStrias, 

monde  qu^il  dedroit  le  pliu,  c*e8toit  de  voir  im  Due  en  Nonnandie ;  car  par 
ce  mo^ea  il  lay  semUoit  le  Boy  estre  aflbibly  de  la  tiene  partly."  See  the 
wliole  hiitoty  of  tike  grant  and  reooaquest  of  Normandy,  (X^.  xht-zt,  and 
Kirk,  Charles  the  Bold,  ii.  338  et  seqq. 

^  Phil.  Cominesy  i.  13  (vol.  i.  p.  64).  "£t  a  tousjoura  bien  nembl^  auz 
Koniiailii,  et  fiut  eaooreBy  que  cd  gtand*  Dudley  conme  la  lev,  reqiaevt 
bien  un  Due ;  et,  k  dire  la  verity  elle  est  de  grandT  estime,  et  8*y  leva  de 
grands  deniers."  So,  in  the  same  chapter,  Lewis  says,  "que  de  son  con- 
seulement  n*eu8t  jamafc  baiU^  tet  partage  k  son  frhny  mais  puis  que  d*eux 
■Mones  las  Nomaada  en  aToient  fiat  oette  nouvellebi,  il  en  ettoit  oootent.** 

»  lb.  ii.  9,  15  (vol.  i.  pp.  116,  137).    Kirk,  i.  27a,  334,  535. 

'  Arisl.  Rket.  iH.  10.     Eat  UtpiKK^M  r^  Afytwaw  d^fXccr  MXcwrf,  r^v 

I   2 
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CHAP.  xn.  Chalkis,  and  Akrokorinthos  was  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of 

Greece,^  so  he  who  held  Eu,  Cherbourg^  Honfieur,  and 

Rouen,  might  truly  be  said  to  hold  the  fetters  of  royal 

France. 

Nonnan         The  King  of  the  French  then^  throughout  this  period, 

J^l^y""'    is  the  arch-disturber,  powerfully  helped  on  occasion  by  his 

?"P|^|^    now  loyal  vassal  the  Count  of  Anjou.     We  shall  see  both 

and  Anjou.  of  them  advance,  step  by  step^  from  giving  shelter  and 

comfort  to  Norman  rebels  to  giving  them  active  help  in 

their  war&re^  and  from  giving  them  active  help  in  their 

warfare  to  formal  invasions  of  the  Norman  land  at  the 

head  of  their  own  armies. 

Revolt  of        The  first  revolt  against  William  after  the  war  of  Dom- 

Biuac.        front  and  Alen9on  is  wrapped  up  in  great  obscurity.     One 

'®^®"J        ancient  writer  alone  records  it;    among  modem  writers, 

some  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  while  others  recount  it  with  a 

singular  amount  of  confusion.^     But  there  seems  reason 

to  believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  at  some 

time  after  the  sffiir  of  William  of  Mortain,^  the  Duke  was 

disturbed  by  a  revolt  of  another  kinsman  of  his  own  name 

The  Counts  at  the  other  end  of  his  Duchy.     Duke  Richard  the  Good 

had  granted  to  his  half-brother  William  the  castle  and 

CaBtieof     county  of  Eu,  the  old   border-fortress   of   Rolf.*     That 

famous  spot^  known  in  modem  times  as  the  last  home  of 

lawful  royalty  in  France^  was  marked  by  a  castle,  every 

trace  of  which  has  given  way  to  a  palace  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  but  which  was  long  the  chief  guard  of  Normandy 

towards  the  frontier  of  Fonthieu.     It  was  no  hill-fort,  Kke 

Theeariier  Domfront  or,  in  another  way,  like  Falaise.     It  was  a 

■ites  on  the  fortress  of  the  older  Norman  type,  a  stronghold  of  the  days 

^^^^^^'         when  the  Normans  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  feelings  of  the 

old  Wikings,  when  to  command  the  sea  was  their  main 

^  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  i.  621.  *  See  Appendix  R. 

'  See  yoL  ii.  p.  287.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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object^  and  when  princes  placed  their  dwelling-places  on  ohap.xh. 
points  close  to  the  sea  or  to  some  navigable  river.  Built 
on  comparatively  low  ground,  with  hills  overlooking  town 
and  castle  on  every  side^  the  fortress  of  Eu  no  doubt  had 
its  value  in  the  dajrs  of  Hasting  and  Bolf.  It  immedi- 
ately commands  the  flats^  in  those  days  no  doubt  not  folly 
reclaimed  from  the  sea,  which  lie  skirted  by  the  hills 
which  end  in  the  cliffs  of  Tr^port.  Count  William  and  his 
wife  Lesoelina  were  among  the  most  lavish  benefactors  of 
the  Church  among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Normandy. 
The  church   of   Eu  was  built  and  endowed  by  Count  Church 

of  Bu 

William  as  a  foundation  of  secular  canons,  which,  like  so  founded  for 


many  other  foundations  of  the  same  kind^  like  Waltham  J 
in  the  very  same  year,  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  i<»>  i 
house  of  regulars.^     Small,  if  any,  are  the  traces  which  ~°^^ 
remain  of  the  church  where  Duke  William  received  his  ii77- 
bride  ;^  it  is  to  the  monastic  occupants  of  Eu  that  we  owe 
that  stately  and   soaring  pile  which   needs  only  fitting 
towers  to  rank  among  the  noblest  minsters  of  Normandy. 
Lescelina,  the  Count's  wife,  who  herself  in  her  widowhood  Other  eo- 
took  the  monastic  habit,  lives  in   Norman  ecclesiastical  fomuii^aDg 
history  as  the  foundress  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Peter  on  ^^ 
the  Dive,^  whose  noble  tower  forms   the  most  striking 
object  on  the  way  from  the  birthplace   of   the    Great 
William  to  the  place  of  his  burial.     Two  of  their  sons,  the  Sons  of 
eldest  and  the  youngest,  walked  in  the  steps   of  their  ^^^  L^ece- 
parents.     Robert  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  County  of'™** 
Eu ;    he  lived  a  loyal  and  honoured  subject   of    Duke  ooimt 
William,  one  of  his  chosen  counsellors  and  valiant  soldiers,  ^^" » 
whose  name  will  often  occur  in  this  history  alike  among 
the  defenders   of  Normandy  and  the   invaders  of  Eng- 
land.     He  too  was  bountiful  to  ecclesiastical  foundations, 

>  See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  694. 

■  See  above,  p.  93. 

■  Will.  Gem.  vii.  22.    Keustria  Pia,  496. 
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oHAP.xu.  and  at  his  bidding  the  Abbey  of  Tr^port*  arose  on  the 

rocks  which  bound  the  view  from  the  now  forsaken  walks 

to"?^'   f    '^^^^'^  surround  his  dwelling-place.     His  younger  brother 

Lineux.      Hugh  mounted  the  episcopal  throne  of  Lisieux.     In  that 

1050-1077.  ^gj^  jj^  |g  described  aa  showing  himself  a  model  of  ecclesi- 

H18  astical  perfection  of  every  kind.^     Among  his  other  good 

deeds,  his  panegyrist  records  that,  when  the  synod  was 

held  in  his  own  church  for  the  trial  of  his  kinsman  and 

metropolitan  Malger,  he  preferred  the  cause  of  God  to  the 

ties  of  blood,  and  was  foremost  to  give  his  voice  against 

the  son  of  his  uncle.^     There  is  no  need  to  doubt  the 

purity  of  Hugh's  motives;   yet  an  historian  who  judged 

Norman  Bishops   by  a   rule  as  uncharitable  as  that  by 

which  his  panegyrist  judges  English  Earls  might  doubt 

whether  it  must  needs  have  been  a  disinterested  act  when 

the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  pleaded  for  the  condemnation  of  the 

Archbishop  of  Rouen.     The  eldest  and  the  third  son  of 

William  and  Lescelina  were  thus  memorable  and  honoured 

WilliAm      in  their  several  walks.     Their  second  son,  William,  called 

Busac^  has  left  behind  him  a  less  worthy  name.     He  is 

Hii  TO-       known  in  Norman  history  only  for  his  rebellion,  a  rebellion 

^'       of  which  the  exact  cause  and  the  exact  date  are  alike 

uncertain.     But  it  is  plain  that  he  asserted  a  right  to  the 

Duchy.*    This  claim  must  have  been  made  on  much  more 

frivolous  grounds  than  those  which  had  been  put  forth 

by  some   other  pretenders;    for,  to   say  nothing  of  his 

«  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a  a.  "  Moxtuterium  Saneti  Michaelia  Ulterioris  PortAs 
edificayit."    See  the  charter  in  Neustria  Pia,  587. 

'  Will.  Pict.  118.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieuz  is  longer  and  loader  in 
the  prMBe  of  hii  own  diocesan  than  in  the  praiae  of  any  one  ezoept  the  Duke 
himself.  Bishop  Hugh  had  a  son  named  Boger,  "  Bcgerius  Hugonis  £pi- 
■copi  filius.**    See  the  Trinity  Cartulary  at  Bouen,  pp.  443,  443. 

'  Win.  Pict.  119.  "Ipse  profecto,  quum  deponeretur  ArduprsBSul  Mai- 
genus,  vox  justitisB  sonora  fuit,  constanter  permanens  in  parte  Dei,  propter 
Deum  «^^TT*ptffl»  filinm  patrui.** 

*  Will.  Gem.  -ni.  30.  '^Ducatum  sibi  volens  vendicare,  coepit  contra 
Duoem  minis  et  infestadonibns  cervioem  erlgere." 
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having  an  Met  brother  living,  the  birth  of  hig  father  was  oBAp.xn. 
as  distinctly  illegitimate  as  the  birth  of  the  reigning 
Dnke.     William  Bnsac  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time,  by 
what  means  does  not  appear,  in  possession  of  his  brother's 
fortress  of  Su,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  revolt 
Bnt  he  had  provoked  a  foe  stronger  than  himself.     Duke  Duke 
WilHam  gathered   a  force,   and  besieged  and   took  the  takes  En. 
fortress  of  his  great  fore&ther.^     He  acted  with  the  same 
politic  lenity  whieh,  at  this  time  of  his  life^  he  always 
showed,  except  when  his  passions  were  specially  aroused  in 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  aroused  at  Alenjon.     He  William 
only  bade  his  rebellious  kinsman  to  go  into  banishment,  banished. 
The  castle  of  Eu  was  given  back  to  its  lawful  o^net^^^^^ 
Count  Robert.    As  for  William  Busac,  he  distinctly  gained  France, 
by  his  exile.    A  younger  son  in  Normandy,  he  became  the  oeives  the 
founder  of  a  great  house  in  a  foreign  land.     He  tooks^i^^^ 
shelter  in  France^  where  King  Henry  received  him  with  ***5®' 
all  honour,  and  after  a  while  promoted  him  to  a  splendid 
marriage  and  a  great  fief.     He  bestowed  on  the  exile  the 
hand  of  Adelaide^  heiress  of  Reginald  Count  of  Soissons, 
sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  that  house  of  Verman- 
dois  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  direct  and  legitimate 
male  line  of  Charles  the  Oreat.^    But  the  direct  line  of  the 
banished  rebel  did  not  flourish.   Two  sons  succeeded  Count 
William  in  the  possession  of  Soissons,  and  the  heritage 
then  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  descendants  in  the 
female  line.' 

*■  Will.  Gem.  vii.  ao.  ''Fortb  prinoeps,  nolens  ei  oedere,  eKetxntum 
oongr^gparit,  et  castrum  Oucis,  doneo  lllud  oaperet,  obeedit/* 

*  lb.  "At  flle  Henriotim  Begem  Franoonmi  expetiit,  cui  quid  biU  oob* 
tigisset  flebiliter  retexit.  Bex  vero  ipsmn,  utpote  nobilem  genere  et  formi 
miUtem,  benigne  snsoeplt,  et  Infbrtunio  ejus  oondolens  Comitatum  Sues- 
sionis  ei  cmn  quftdam  nobUi  oonjuge  tribuit.'*  The  Vennandois  family  was 
descended  from  King  Bemaid  of  Italy,  son  of  Pippin,  son  of  diaries.  Bee 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  700,  727.  The  supposed  treason  of  Bernard 
seems  to  have  shut  out  his  descendants  from  the  Imperial  and  royal  suc- 
cession. *  See  Appendix  B. 
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CHAP.  XII.       The  next  revolt  against  which  the  Duke  had  to  straggle 

Revolt  of    ^j^g  Qf  a  much  more  formidable  kind.     Of  no  man  could 
William 

Count  of     it  be  more  truly  said  than  of  William  that  his  foes  were 

^5^^  '      they   of  his   own   household.     The   rebel   was   again   a 

kinsman,  and  the  scene  of  the  rebellion  was  again  laid  in 

those  lands  beyond  the  Seine  which  had  remained  loyal 

during  the  revolt  which  ended  at  Val-es-dunes.*    William, 

in  short,  was  destined  to  fight  for  his  crown  with  every 

branch  of  his  family,  and  with  the  men  of  every  part  of 

his  dominions.     The  kinsman  who  now  revolted  was  an 

uncle,   another  William,  a  son  of  Richard  the  Good  by 

Papia,  a   brother  therefore  of  Archbishop  Malger.     The 

legitimacy  of   his    own    birth   was   perhaps  not  wholly 

beyond  doubt ;'  yet  we  are  told  that  he,  like  Guy  of  Bur- 

g^dy  and  others,^  as  the  son  of  a  lawful  wife,^  despised 

the  Bastard  of  Herleva,  and  asserted  his  own  better  right 

Wide-        to  the  Duchy.     In  this  movement  against  Duke  William 

movOTient  '^'^^J  conspirators,  both  in  and  out  of  Nonnandy,  had  a 

against  the  share.     And  at  their  head  stood  one,  the  highest  of  all  in 

g]j^pe         rank,  and  now  agam  the  foremost  m  hatred  against  the 

^^  ^y     prince  by  whoser  side  he  once  had  fought,  Henry,  King  of 

Heniy ;      the  French.     It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  Primate  of 

5JJ^^^  Normandy  himself  had  a  share  in  his  brother's  intrigues. 

Malger.      Acts  of  distinct  treason  may  thus  have  been  among  the 

causes  which  led  to  his  deposition,  as  well  as  either  neglect 

>  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  34a.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  657  B  (in  the  death-bed  speech).  "Patnii  mei  Malgeriiu  Bo- 
thomagenfliB  Archiepiecopu8»  et  Guillelmus  frater  ejuB,  cui  Archas  et  oomi- 
tatum  Oalogii  gratis  dederam,  me  velut  nothum  contempflerunt.*'  So  Roman 
de  Ron,  8565 ; 

<<Ei  clamout  dreit  en  rentage; 
Pur  ke  il  esteit  nez  de  muillier.** 


And  8583  ; 


"Jamez  Ii  Dus  ne  servireit; 
Normendie  ^  grant  tort  teneit, 
Bastart  esteit,  n'i  avdt  dieit." 
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of  ecclesiastical  rule  in  his  own  person  or  an  intemperate  ohap.  xu. 
zeal  for  its  observance  in  the  persons  of  others.^    At  all  The  Duke 
events,   the  Primate's   brother  was  now  strongly,  most  wIRuri! 
likely  deservedly,  suspected  by  the  Duke.     We  are  told  ^^.^^"®*- 

,  .  .         His  esriieF 

that  he  had  been   engaged   in   secret  plots  ever   since  conduct ; 
William's  childhood  :*  but  it  is  certain  that  his  name  has  ^  ^^' 
not  openly  appeared  in  any  of  the  conspiracies  and  revolts  Domfront. 
which  we  have  thus  far  had  to  record.     We  are  told  also  »o4»-i<H9- 
that,  at  the  siege  of  Domfront,  he  acted  something  like  the 
part  of  a  deserter,  leaving  his  post  without  any  leave  from 
his  sovereign  and  general.^   On  these  and  on  other  grounds  Duke 
it  was  that  Duke  William,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  with-  occupies 
out  as  yet  meddling  with  any  other  of  the  rights  and^V*^® 
possessions  of  his  uncle,  took  possession  of  and  garrisoned 
his  castle  of  Arques.^ 

Arques,  the  small  capital  of  the  district  of  Talou,*  plays  Desorip- 
a  part  in  war&re  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  days  with  ^ues : 
which  we  have   to   do.     Its  name  is   now  best  known  !*■ /f^*" 


through  the  victory  which  was  won  in  its  neighbourhood  history, 
by  Henry  of  Navarre  over  the  forces  of  the  League.     But     '^^* 
Arques  had  become  famous  in  far  earlier  times.     In  the 
troubled  minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  when  King 

*  Oideric  (657  B)  adds,  after  the  words  last  quoted  about  Malger  and 
WnHam  of  Arques ;  "  Henricus  Begem  et  Engebrannum  Gomitem  Pontivi 
contra  me  aooenerunt." 

*  Will.  Piet.  91.  '*  Is  ab  ineunte  pueri  prindpatu  infidus  ei  et  adversus, 
quamquam  fidelitatem  juratus  et  obeequium,  hostiUa  agitabat»  modo  temeri^ 
tate  non  latente  resistensy  dandestinis  interdum  doUs." 

'  lb,  97.  <'  In  Bupradicti  Danfronti  oppugnatione  quasi  desertoris  furtivo 
more  disoessity  nequaquam  petitA  misrione ;  satellitU  debitum,  cujus  antea 
nomine  hostilitatem  utoumque  velabat)  jam  omne  detrectans.**  This  can 
hardly  mean  that  he  openly  renounoed  his  allegiance  so  early  as  the  siege  of 
Domfront. 

*  lb.  "Ob  haec  et  alia  tot  ejus  et  tanta  ausa»  Dux  uti  res  monuit^ 
suspidens  plura  et  miyora  ausurum,  reoeptacuU,  quo  plurimum  oonfidebat, 
editius  firmamentum  oocupavit^  custodiam  immittens,  in  nullo  amplius  tamen 
jus  ejus  imminuens." 

B  On  the  history  of  Arques  and  Talou,  see  M.  Deville*B  Histoire  du 
ChAteau  d*Arquee»  Rouen  1829 ;  Stapleton,  i.  ozxiii. 
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cHAP.xiL  Lewis  of  Laon  and  Count  Amnlf  of  Flanders  invaded  the 
^^'  Duchy,  the  Plemish  Count,  in  marching  along  the  Norman 
Goast,  had  been  ohecked  by  the  resistance  of  the  Norman 
garrison  which  defended  Arques.^  The  post  which  they 
then  held  was  most  likely  the  town  of  Arques,  which  has 
now  sunk  to  a  mere  village,  but  which  was  in  those  days 
a  plaoe  of  some  importance.  As  an  important  position 
according  to  earlier  Norman  ideas,^  it  became  an  occasional 
dwelling-place  of  the  Dukes,  and  it  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood that  Duke  Richard  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
fiimous  Gunnor.'  Arques  had  also  given  its  name  to  a 
line  of  Viscounts,  themselves  descended  from  another 
daughter  of  the  lucky  forester,  and  whose  names  will  be 

Duke         found  enrolled  amoner  the  conquerors  of  En^land.^    But 

William  • 

gnmtB  the  the  County  of  Arques  or  Talou  had  been  granted,  seem- 

Sb^^c^    i^fir'y  ^y  WiUiam  himself  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign/ 
Count        to  his  uncle  the  son  of  Papia.     Count  William  took  care, 
bui^iUie   ^^^  ^^®  manner    of   that  time,   to  secure  himself  by 
^^  ^    building  a  fortress  on  a  new  site,  a  fortress  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  in  the 
history  of  Norman  military  architecture.     The  castle  of 
Arques,  the  work  of  William's  rebellious  uncle  and  name- 
sake/ is  one  of  the  few  examples  still  remaining  of  the 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  215  et  aeqq.;  Flodoardi  944 ;  Richer,  11.  43. 
■  See  above,  p.  116. 

*  Will.  Qem.  viiL  36.  "Hand  procul  »b  oj^ido  Arcarum,  villA  quce 
didtur  Schechevilla  (Equiqueville).*'    See  voL  i.  p.  253. 

*  On  the  YiaoountB  of  Arquee,  see  DeviUe,  pp.  9, 13, 19,  87  ;  Stapleton,  i. 
ozxiii. ;  Win.  Gem.  viii.  36.  See  the  lands  of  Willelmus  de  Aids  in  Suffolk, 
Domeeday,  431  h.  An  Osbem  de  Arois  also  oocun  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire. 

»  Ord.  Vit.  657  B  (see  p.  20,  note  *).    So  Roman  de  Ron,  8568 ; 
"  Pur  honur  de  sun  parents,         Li  ad  li  Dus  en  fieu  dun^ 
E  pur  aveir  sa  f^t^  Arches  h  Tullou  11  ount^.** 

*  Will.  Plot.  92.  '*  Nempe  eaa  latebras,  id  munimentum  initsB  elationis 
atque  dementiffi  ipse  primus  fimdavit^  et  quam  operoBissime  exstruxit  in 
pnealti  montis  Arcarum  cacumlne.'*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  7.  "KobiHtate  vero 
generis  elatus,  castrum  Archarum  in  oacumine  ipdus  montis  oondidit.**    So 
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eostlee  which  were  raited  by  the  turbtdent  Norman  barons  obap.  xn. 
in  the  Btormy  days  of  William's  minority  J     In  the  stage  The  Uter 
of  the  military  art  which  now  opens,  the  lower  gronnd  is  oa^^n 
forsaken,  and  the  square  donjon  is  almost  always  found  ^«^^^ 
placed  on  a  height.     Such  a  position  at  once  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  CMtle  in  case  of  attack,  and  enabled  it  to 
command  the  surrounding  country  like  an  eagle's  nest 
perched  on  a  rock.    Still,  in  days  before  the  introduction  of 
artillery,  it  was  no  objection  to  a  site,  if  it  was  otherwise 
convenient,  that  it  was  commanded  by  ground  higher  still. 
It  wa&  not  till  the  days  of  the  English  wars  that  William's 
own   Falaise   could  be  attacked  from  the  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  maternal  beck.'     An  insular  or  penin- 
sular site  was  specially  sought   out ;  and  this  choice  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  site  of  the 
Castle  of  Arques.     At  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Portion  of 
the  haven  whose  name  of  Dieppe  is  but  a  slight  cortuption  ^^ 
of  the  old  Teutonic  deep$,  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name  with  the  Eanlne  and  with  the 
northern  Varenne,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  immediately 
commands  the  low,  and  in  old  times  marshy,  flats  which 
lie  between  the  high  ground  and  the  sea.    The  range  of 
hills  which  ends  in  the  cliffs  of  Dieppe  rises  close  to  the 
left ;  to  the  right,  at  a  greater  distance^  lie  the  heights 
covered    by  the    Forest    of  Arques.    These  heights  are 
separated  from  the  peninsular  hill  by  the  town  of  Arques, 
with  its  rich  and  picturesque  church  of  the  latest  mediasval 
work,  and  by  the  battle-ground  which  made  Arques  famous 

the  Chronicle  of  Saint  WandriUe  in  D*Acheiy,  ii.  a88.  "  WiUelmuB  vide- 
Uoet  qui  poster  Anas  OMtnim  in  pago  TeUau  primus  statuit.*'  The  build- 
ing was  clearly  something  novel,  and  it  struck  people  in  Normandy  almost 
as  the  buildii^  of  Bichard^s  castle  (see  voL  ii.  pp.  136-141)  struck  people 
in  Kngiand.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ruined  keep  is  part  of  the 
original  wcnrk.  As  to  the  gate,  and  the  other  parts  assigned  to  the  same 
date  by  H.  Deville,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  •  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  174,  175. 
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CHAP.  xn.  in  later  days.  In  fact  both  Williams,  the  founder  and  the 
Conqueror  alike,  seem  to  be  eclipsed  even  in  local  memory 
by  the  fame  of  the  more  modern  hero.^  It  was  on  the 
end  of  this  tongue  of  land  that  Count  William  fixed  his 
castle,  the  outer  wall  fencing  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula^  while  the  donjon  itself  was  placed  on  the  neck 
Strength  of  the  isthmus.  At  Arques  no  artificial  mound  was 
cutle.  needed ;  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  naturally  of  no  slight 
steepness;  but,  even  on  such  a  site  as  this,  a  Norman 
castle-builder  was  not  satisfied  with  trusting  to  natural 
defences  only.  Between  the  wall  and  the  slope  of  the  hill 
Count  William  dug  a  fosse  of  enormous  depth,  such  a  fosse 
as  may  be  seen  in  our  own  land  at  Old  Sarum.  An  enemy 
who  scaled  the  sides  of  the  hill  thus  found  himself,  not 
under  the  castle  wall,  but  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  ground,  a 
mere  pathway  in  short,  with  a  deep  and  wide  ditch  between 
himself  aud  the  fortress.  This  gigantic  work  still  remains ; 
so  does  the  donjon  itself,  but,  stripped  as  it  is  of  all  its 
smooth  stone  and  of  every  fragment  of  architectural  detail, 
it  appears  to  the  ordinary  eye  little  more  than  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  inner  gate  and  part  of  the  outer  wall  are 
perhaps  also  of  the  original  work ;  but  the  castle  received 
larg^  additions  and  alterations  in  very  late  times,  some 
of  which  did  not  even  spare  the  donjon  itself.^  Still 
the  site  remains  untouched,  and  the  huge  stern  mass  of 
the  donjon  is  still  there,  at  least  more  fortunate  in  its 
decay  than  Falaise  in  its  '^  restoration."  There  is  no  spot 
in  Normandy  on  which  the  true  Norman  spirit  is  more 
thoroughly  impressed. 

*  His  admirers  however  need  not  have  carved  him  in  bas-relief  over  a 
gate  which  may  belong  to  the  days  of  William,  and  which  is  at  any  rate 
much  older  than  the  days  of  Heniy. 

'  All  these  points  are  gone  into  minutely  by  M.  Deville.  I  went  over  the 
casUe  minutely  in  May,  1868,  with  M.  Deville's  book  in  hand,  and  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  his  description,  though  I  cannot  always 
accept  his  inferences. 
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Such  a  fortress  as  this  Duke  William  could  not  afford  to  chap.  zn. 
leave  in  the  hands  of  a  suspected  enemy.     He  therefore,  as  Duke 
I  have  just  said^  placed  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Arques,   „^  ^ 
seemingly  thinking  that,  in  so  doiug,  he  had  done  enough  gunK>n 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  that  quarter  of  the  Duchy.    At  cutle. 
all  events  he  did  not  think  that  his  personal  presence  was 
needed ;  for  we  find  him  once  more  in  the  distant  Cdtentin,  Duke 
once  more,  as  before  the  day  of  Val-es-dunes,  to  be  sum-  y^^^ 
moned  from  his  hunting-seat  at  Yalognes^  by  the  news  of 
a  rebellion  in  the  land.    This  time  it  was  not  his  persona] 
safety  that  was  threatened,  but  everything  was  in  jeopardy 
for  which  William  could  deem  it  worth  while  to  reign  or 
to  live.     The  garrison  which  he  had  placed  on  the  steep  of  The  Duke's 
Arques  had  proved  faithless.     Count  William  had  appeared  ^J^JJJ^  ** 
before  the  mte  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  himself  raised ;  betmyi  the 

.  .  GMtletO 

threats,  gifis^   promises,   solicitations  of  every  kind,  had  Coant 
won  over  the  minds  of  its  unsteady  defenders.^    The  Lord 
of  Arques  once  more  stood  as  master  within  his  own  castle^ 
and  now,  in  reliance  on   the  support  of  their  common  count 
over-lord,   he  openly  defied  his   nephew   and  immediate  ^^^^^ 
sovereign.^  ^voltB. 

The  anarchy  which  had  overspread  all  Normandy  in  the 
days  of  Duke  William's  childhood,  now  broke  forth  again, 
no  less  fearful  in  kind  though  greatly  narrowed  in  extent. 
But  it  was  at  least  spread  over  as  wide  a  range  as  could  be  Bavages  of 
commanded  from  the  Castle  of  Arques.  The  hill-fortress  *^®  " 
became  a  mere  nest  of  robbers,  by  whom  every  sort  of 
damage  was  ceaselessly  inflicted  on  the  country  around. 
As  ever  happened  in  these  wretched  conflicts,  the  blow  fell 

»  Both  Wmiam  of  PoitierB  (92)  and  Orderic  (657  B)  plaoe  WiUiam  "  in 
Ckmstantino  pago.'*  The  special  mention  of  Valognes  (see  vol.  li.  p.  245) 
oomea  firam  the  Boman  de  Bou,  8698  et  seqq. 

'  Wm.  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Maleadi  cnstodes  non  multo  post  castri  potesfcatem 
oondhori  reddunty  munerum  pdlioitatione,  et  impeiudus  imminente  yari& 
soDicitatione  fiitigatl  subactique." 

*  On  the  order  of  events  in  this  revolt,  see  Appendix  S. 
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OHAP.  xiz.  heaviest  on  those  who  were  least  ahle  to  bear  it.  The  goods 
of  the  churches,  the  crops  and  cattle  of  the  peasant,  the 
wares  of  the  travelling  merchant,  became  the  prey  of  Count 
William  and  his  soldiers.  This  kind  of  excess  it  was  ever 
the  great  Duke's  boast^  as  it  was  his  highest  glory,  to  put 
down  with  all  the  weight  of  his  hand.  We  may  well  be- 
lieve his  panegyrist  when  he  tells  us  that  it  was  ^x  answei 
to  the  cry  of  his  suffering  people^  no  less  than  to  avenge 
the  insult  done  to  his  own  authority,*  that  William  set 
Duke  ^  forth  in  all  haste  firom  Yalognes.  He  set  forth  on  a  march 
march  from  Only  Icss  speedy  than  the  headlong  ride  which  had  once 
Valognee.  \^Yne  him  across  the  estuary  of  the  Vire  and  by  the  minster 
and  the  mount  of  the  fidthful  Hubert.^  No  longer  alone, 
he  again  made  his  way  across  the  ford  which  he  had  passed 
on  that  memorable  night,  but  now  he  had  no  need  to  slink 
in  by-paths  or  to  fear  to  present  himself  before  the  gates  of 
any  city  in  his  dominions.  He  pressed  on  now  by  loyal 
Bayeux,  safe  under  the  episcopal  care  of  his  brother,  or 
rather  of  those  who  ruled  under  the  name  of  the  youthful 
Ptelate.^  He  passed  by  Caen,  where  the  anathema  had 
been  spoken  against  evil-doers  such  as  those  whom  he  was 
hastening  to  dbastise.^  There  he  made  a  feint  of  going  on 
towards  his  capital;  but  he  turned  his  steps  to  Font- 
audemer,  he  crossed  the  Seine  at  Caudebec,  one  of  the  spots 
where  the  ancient  speech  of  the  Northman  still  lives  in  the 


'  Will.  Pict.  92.  "  Nam  festiiumtem  ut  oontrairet  injuris  busb  ampliua 
incitavenrnt  audita  mala  provindse  sue.  Eodesiarum  bona,  agrestium 
hhomB,  aegotiaionua  luora  mflitum  pnecUuD  iBJute  fieci  doLebat.  MImt- 
ando  planctu  imbelliB  yvUgL,  qui  mvUus  tempore  hdli  aut  aediiionum  oriri 
mUet,  advoeari  ae  oogiiabat"  The  mention  of  mercbanti  as  a  numerous  and 
important  dass  marks  the  growing  civilisation  of  Normandy  under  its  great 
ruler. 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  246. 

'  Odo  oould  not  have  been  now  above  seventeen,  years  old  (see  vol.  ii 
p.  208),  nor  William  himself  above  twenty -six. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
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local  name;^  he  hastened  on  by  BaonsJe-Comte,  till  he  ohat.xii. 
foond  himself,  at  the  head  of  six  followers  only,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Arques.*    All  the  rest  of  the  company  atHere^jhee 
whose  head  he  had  set  forth  from  Yalognes  had  broken  with  a 
down  on  the  way  beneath  the  haste  and  weariness  of  that  oompany, 
terrible  ride.     But  a  reinforcement  was  already  waiting  and  meetB 
for  him.     Some  of  the  Duke's  chiefest  and  most  trusty  mentfrom 
TaaNds  had  deemed  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  peril,  there  ^^^* 
was  no  need  to  wait  for  formal  orders  to  do  the  duty  of 
every  loyal  subject.    They  had  set  forth  from  Rouen  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  numbering  three  hundred  knights,  meaning 
to  keep  the  revolters  in  check  and  to  hinder  the  carrying 
of  any  kind  of  proyisions  into  the  rebellious  fortress.^     But 
they  found  the  force  gathered  in  the  castle  to  be  so 
large,  and  they  found  the  loyalty  of  some  of  their  own 
men  to  be  so  doubtful,  that,  on  the  second  day  of  their 
adventure,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  turn  home  again 
before  the  dawn  of  the  next  day.    Hard  by  the  castle  they 
found  the  Duke  with  his  small  company.     They  told  him  William 
the  state  of  affiiirs ;  the  disaffection  was  greater  than  he  to  delay. 
thought;   nearly  the  whole  neighbourhood — that  is,  we 
may  suppose,  the  noble  portion  of  its  inhabitants-^was 
hostile ;  it  was  dangerous  to  go  on  further  with  so  small 
a  force.    But  the  victor  of  Yal-^s-dunes  and  Domfront 
had  learned  something  like  oonfidence  in  his  star.     ^*If 
the  rebels,"  said  the  Dnke^  '^once  see  me  &ce  to  fSace,  they 
wiU  never  dare  to  withstand  me."*    At  once,  we  are  told,  Hehaatena 
be  spurred  on  his  horse  at  full  speed.     His  rebel  uncle  and  gucoessfui 
his  followers,  a  greater  company  than  his  own,  were  to  be  ■'^^™*^ 

^  GaudebeciCkild  Beck.  The  anna  of  the  town  are  appropriately  three 
fiah. 

'  See  Appendix  S. 

'  I  hare  fcSkm  th»  nanative  of  li^^Oiam  of  Pottiers  (95X  tiyiag  to  make 
it  intelligible  bj  borrowing  some  hints  firom  William  of  Mahnesbuiy. 

*  WilL  Pict.  93.  "  Nihil  quidem  rebelles  in  ae,  quum  prsewntcn  cob- 
spezeiint,  ausuros." 
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oBAP.  xn.  seen  on  the  steep,  returning,  it  would  seem,  from  a 
before  the  plundering  excursion.  They  were  therefore  no  doubt  dis- 
ordered and  encumbered  with  booty.  The  Duke  determined 
on  an  instant  attack.  He  followed  them  up  to  the  only 
accessible  point  of  the  hill,  by  the  path  leading  straight  to 
the  gate  of  the  castle.  A  skirmish  followed  before  the 
gateway,  on  the  ground  now  coTcred  by  the  later  defences 
of  the  castle.  The  defenders  of  the  fortress  gave  way 
before  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Duke,  and  it  was  only, 
we  are  told,  through  their  suddenly  shutting  the  gates  that 
the  quarrel  failed  to  be  decided  on  the  very  day  in  which 
William  had  come  in  sight  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  castle  of  Arques  might  possibly  have  been  taken 
by  such  a  sudden  blow  as  the  Duke  had  done  his  best  to 
deal ;  but  he  knew  well  that  to  attempt  to  carry  his  uncle's 
fortress  by  storm  while  its  defenders  were  on  their  guard 
was  an  undertaking  which  surpassed  even  his  prowess. 
Horse  and  foot  might  have  pressed  up  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
but  it  would  have  been  only  to  fall  headlong  into  the  deep 
chasm  which  yawned  between  them  and  the  outer  walls 
of  the  castle.^  Duke  William  was  too  wary  a  warrior  to 
waste  his  strength  on  such  attempts  as  this ;  moreover, 
at  this  time  of  his  life  at  least,  he  had  no  mind  for  wanton 
slaughter,  and  he  wished  for  the  honour  of  winning  back 
the  castle  and  crushing  the  rebellion  without  the  shedding 
Wffliam  of  Norman  blood.^  A  blockade  was  therefore  the  only 
the^cMt^.  course  open  to  him ;  Arques  was  to.  be  another  Brionne.^ 
The  Duke  had  now  been  joined  by  a  large  following^ 
counting  among  them  some  of  the  best  knights  of  Nor- 

>  See  the  spirited  iUuBtration  in  Deville,  p.  282. 

'  Will.  Pict.  93.  '*Dein  potiri  vdleiu  muiiiti<me,  jiusii  propero  con- 
tracto  ezeicita  drcunuedit.  Fuit  difBcillimnfn  quos  ea  natuia  lod  mazime 
defianaabat  expugnare.  Sane  more  suo  iUo  Optimo^  Tem  optans  absque  cruore 
oonfectum  in,  effisratos  et  oontumaoes  oUoe  CMteUi  ad  montiB  pedem  ex- 
struct!  dauait.** 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
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mandy.^    He  could  therefore  afford  to  divide  his  forces.  oHAP.m. 
One  party  was  lefb  to  carry  on  the  blockade  of  the  castle. 
Its  command  was  entrusted  to  Walter  Giffard,  a  loyal  Walter 
knight  of  the  neighbourhood.      He  was  a  kinsman  of  ^J^n^^nj, 
William  of  Arques,  that  is,  not  of  the  rebel  Count,  but  ot^^"^' 
the  faithful  Viscount,  and  he  was  a  more  distant  kinsman  party. 
of  the  Duke  himself,  as  both  owned  a  common  ancestor  in 
the  forester  of  Equiqueville,  the  father  of  Ounnor  and  her 
siflters.2    The  chief  who  now  commanded  below  the  steep 
of  Arques  lived  to  refuse  to  bear  the  banner  of  Nor- 
mandy below  the  steep  of  Senlac.     He  lived  to  make 
up  for  a  forced  inaction  against  rebels  in  his  own  land, 
by  dealing  blows  with  all  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
aged  arm  against  men  who  were  fighting  for  their  homes 
against  an  unprovoked  invasion.     He  lived  to  have  his 
name  written  in  the  great  record  of  the  Conquest,  and 
to  found,  like  so  many  others  among  the  baronage  of 
Normandy,  a  short-lived  Earldom  in  the  land  which  he 
helped  to  conquer.     The  force  under  Walter  now  remained 
to  guard  the  works  which  the  Duke  raised  for  the  blockade 
of  the  castle.     A  ditch  and  palisade  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
protected  a  wooden  tower,^  which  was  raised,  as  usual,  in 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  8610 ; 

"  Li  mielx  de  la  chevalerie 
I  mist  de  tate  Nonnendie.'* 

'  The  preBenoe  of  Walter  Giffaid  oomeB  only  from  a  late  Ghroniole 
(Bouquet^  zL  350),  where  he  is  prematurely  called  Count.  But,  as  his 
lordship  of  Longueville  lay  hard  by,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  be  there.  He  was  the  son  of  Osbem  of  Bolbeo— 4  little  town  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  way  to  the  more  fiunous  lillebonne— by  Avelina,  one  of 
the  sisters  of  Gunnor  (Will.  Gem.  viii.  37).  A  brother  of  Osbem  was 
Godfrey,  "  pater  WiDefani  de  Archis,"  that  is,  of  the  Visoonnt.  See  Deville, 
p.  19.  On  Walter  GifiEiead,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckingham,  see  Ellis,  i.  424, 
and  Taylor,  Waoe,  169.  Mr.  Planch^  (The  Conqueror  and  his  Companions, 
i.  163)  tells  us  that  '*we  hear  of  him  in  1035  as  a  companion  of  Hugh  de 
Gouznay  in  the  abortive  attempt  of  Edward  son  of  King  Ethdred  to 
veoover  the  crown  of  England."  In  ii.  113  he  gives  frurther  details; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  where  " we  hear"  all  this. 

'  This  tower,  doubtless  of  wood,  is  described  as  a  ''munitio"  in  the 
VOL,  III.  K 
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OBAF.  zn. 


King 
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rebels. 


WiUiom^s 

feudal 

scruple 

against 

meeting 

the  King 


order  to  cut  off  the  besieged  from  all  communication  with 
the  neighbourhood.  With  the  other  party  William  himself 
departed,  to  keep  in  check  some  of  the  more  powerful  allies 
by  whom  it  was  likely  tliat  supplies  or  reinforcements 
would  be  furnished  to  the  besieged.^ 

At  the  head  of  these  was  King  Henry.  It  would  seem 
that  a  scruple  of  feudal  honour  made  William  shrink  from 
meeting  his  lord  face  to  face  in  battle,  even  though  his 
lord  was  in  the  act  of  committing  a  breach  of  every  feudal 
tie  towards  a  vassal  who  had  fully  discharged  every  feudal 
duty.  One  reason,  we  are  told,  for  the  Duke's  entrusting 
the  blockade  to  others  was  that  the  King  waa  known  to 
be  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  castle.  Bather  than  do 
aught  against  his  oath  of  homage,  William  would  run  all 
the  risk  involved  in  carrying  his  own  arms  elsewhere, 
while  he  lefb  others  to  head  the  resistance  against  the 
most  dangerous  of  his  foes.*     And  so  it  happened.     The 


extract  fiom  William  of  Poitiers  given  above.  So  WiU.  Gem.  vii.  7 ; 
"Erectis  aggieribus  ad  radicem  montis  castrum  stabilivit,  quod  fortium 
virorum  robore  inexpugnabUe  reddidit,  et  sic  inde  abiens  vallatum  alimoniis 
reliquit.**  So  Will.  Malms,  iii.  232  ;  "  Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello." 
Wace  (Roman  de  Rou,  8600)  says  that  the  Duke 


Ne  bu^  ne  vache  ne  veel ; 

Li  Bus  tel  chastelet  i  fist, 

Tant  chevaliers  ^  tel  i  mist, 

Ki  bien  le  poireient  desfendre 

Ke  Beis  ne  Quens  ne  porreit  prendre." 


"  De  foBsez  ^  de  heri9un 

E  de  pel  fist  un  chasteillun, 

£1  pie  del  teltre  en  la  valloe, 

Ki  garde  tute  la  cuntroe ; 

Ke  pristrent  paiz  eels  del  chastel 

Cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  262,  605. 

*  Will.  Pict.  94.     "  PiTBsidio  imposito,  aliis  postea  negodis  invitantibus, 
ipse  recessit ;  ut,  dum  ferro  parceret,  feme  vinoeret."     So  Wace,  861  a  ; 
"  Le  Dus  B*en  est  parti  atant, 
Sez  busuignes  oilleurs  qu^rant." 
This  is  by  no  means  dear.     William  of  Mahnesbury  (u.  s.)  is  rather  more 
definite ;   "  Obfirmato  contra  Archas  castello,  ad  alia  qusB  magis  uigebant 
bella  oonversus  est."     It  was  therefore  a  military  operation  in  another 
direction  which  called  William  off.     We  shall  see  directly  why  he  avoided 
conducting  the  blockade  in  person. 

^  This  feudal  scruple,  which  really  seems  the  only  intelligible  explanation 
of  William's  conduct  in  leaving  the  most  important  operations  to  others, 
oomes  fix)m  William  of  Mahnesbury,  iii.  23  a  ;  "Simul  quia  sciebat  Begem 
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King  came  and  went  unhurt  in  person,  but  he  was  far  obap.  zn« 
from   being   successful   in  his   enterprise.     The  besiegers  Ambuah 
laid   an   ambush  in   the  way  of  the   French  army,  near  Noimaas 
the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  county  of  Talou  J„b^* 
who  remained  loyal.     The  scene  of  this  stratagem  was  the 
castle  of  Saint  Aubin^  a  point  on  the  Dieppe  at  a  short 
distance  above  Arques.     There  dwelt  a  valiant  knight  of  Layaltyof 
princely  descent,  Richard  of  Hugleville,  a  son  of  Papia,  Hugleville. 
a  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good.     She  had  married  beyond 
the  limits    of   Normandy.      Her  husband   was   Gulbert, 
Advocate  of  Saint  Valery  in  Ponthieu,  a  place  soon  to 
become   so  famous  in   Norman  history.     The  Ponthevin 
dignity  continued  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family ;  but 
Richard,  the  second  son  of  Gulbert  and  Papia,  had  received 
an  establishment  in  the  land  of  Talou,  and  he  now  stood 
firmly  by  his  cousin  the  Duke,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  surroimding  country  was  hostile.^    With  him  no  doubt  His  son 
stood  his  son,  the  younger  Gulbert,  a  man  whose  name 
we  shall  again  greet  with  honour,  one  whom  Englishmen 

Frftnoonim,  jampridem,  neBcia  qvA  aiznultate,  dbi  infensum,  ad  opem 
obeeno  ferendam  adventare;  namque  pnedicandi  moderamiiiiB  oonsilio^ 
quamvis  justiorem  caussam  habere  videretur,  cum  eo  decemere  ferro 
cavebat,  cui  et  pro  sacramento  et  pro  suffiragio  obnoxius  erat."  Henry  the 
Second  felt  the  like  scruple  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse  in  1 159,  but  Thomas  of 
London,  then  the  worldly  Chancellor,  thought  otherwise ;  "  VanA  super- 
stidone  et  reverentift  Rex  tentus  oonsilio  aliorum,  super  urbem,  in  quA  esset 
domlnuB  suus  Rex  Frandse,  irruere  nduit;  dicente  in  contrarium  Can- 
cellario,  quod  personam  domini  Rex  Francorum  ibi  deposuisset,  eo  quod 
supra  pacta  oonventa  hostem  se  ei  opposuisset."  (Will.  Fil.  Steph.  p.  aoO| 
ed.  Gfles.) 

'  We  learn  the  spot  of  the  combat  from  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  86  a  a 
etseqq.; 

"  Ja  ert  11  Rei  k  Saint- Albin,"  &c. 
And  this  agrees  with  the  description  of  Richard  of  Hugleville  given  by 
Ordeiic  (606  B),  where  he  sets  forth  the  pedigree  of  the  family ;  "Tempore 
Guillelmi  juvenis  fill!  Rodberti  Ducis,  Guillelmus  de  Archis  contra  Duoem 
rebellavit,  et  pene  omnium  Gali^ensium  parilis  defectus  nothum  principem 
deseruit ;  solus  Ricardus  contra  rebelles  in  castello  suo  secus  eodesiam  Sancti 
Albini  perstitit,  et  pro  fidelitate  Ducis  contra  discursus  Archacensium  pro- 
vinciam  drcumjacentem  defensare  curavit." 
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CHAP.  zn.  at  least  may  look  on  as  the  noblest  among  the  chivalry 
of  Normandy.^  With  Richard  too  stood  his  son-in-law 
Oeoffrey,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Ada,  and  Geoffrey's 
brother  Hugh,  the  sons  of  Thurcytel  who  held  the  lordship 
of  Neufmarche  by  the  famous  forest  of  Lions.  Of  these, 
Hugh  had  already  fallen  in  an  earlier  skirmish  with  the 

Richard's    rebels  of  Arques.^     Geoffrey  lived  to  be  father  of  one  who 

Geofifrey     niade  himself  a  name  in  a  remote  comer  of  our  own  island. 

^J^^  Bernard  of  Newmarch,  the  son  of  Ada  the  daughter  of 

New-         Richard  of  Hugleville,  became  as  terrible  an  enemy  to 
nuoch. 

the  central  land  of  the  Cymiy  as  the  son   of  Hamon 

Dentatus  showed  himself  to  the  Cymry  of  the  southern 

ffifl  priory  coasts.^    His  fame  still  lives,  far  away  from  the  forest 

at  Breck-    of  Lions  and  the  hill  of  Arques,  where  the  minster  and 

nock.         ^j^^  castle  of  Brecknock  look  forth  on  the  vale  of  the 

Welsh  Axe,  and  on  the  mountain  rampart  which,  when 

Arques  was  beleaguered  and  defended,  still  guarded  the 

realm  of  Gruffydd  the  son  of  Rhydderch.* 

The  The  King  of  the  French  and  his  comrades  must  have 

jyj|.°^       known  little  indeed  of  the  state  of  the  country,  when 

Sm^        they  chose  a  spot  for  their  halting -place  so  near  to  the 

home  of  such  tried  and  loyal  warriors  as  these.     They 

had  brought  with   them  a  good  stock    of  provisions   of 

com  and  of  wine,  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  of  Arques. 

At  Saint  Aubin  they  began  to  make  ready  a  train  of 

sumpter-horses  with  a  military  convoy,  to  carry  these  good 

*  See  Ord.  Vit.  606  D.  It  is  with  a  thrill  of  sympathy  alike  for  the  hero 
and  for  his  chronicler  that  an  Englishman  reads  the  passage,  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  again. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  606  C.  "Hugonem  cum  omnibus  suis  Archacenses  apud 
Moriimunontem  repente  drcumdederunt,  seeeque  viiiliter  defendentem 
interemerunt." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  u.  B.  From  the  same  writer  (666  D)  it  appears  that  Bernard 
of  Newmarch  was  the  son-in-law  of  Osbem  of  Herefordshire,  the  son  of 
Richard  the  son  of  Scrob.  Bernard  must  have  married  Osbem's  daughter 
after  he  came  to  England.     I  do  not  find  him  in  Domesday. 
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tilings  to  their  saffering  friends,  just  as  if  they  had  been  ohap.  zil 
in  a  country  where  no  danger  was  to  be  looked  for.^     But, 
no  doubt  by  the  help  of  the  loyal  lord  of  Saint  Aubin,^  the 
besiegers  of  Arques,  in  their  wooden  castle,^  soon  learned 
the  careless  approach  of  the  French.    A  plan  was  speedily  Suooess  of 
devised ;  an  ambush  was  laid ;  a  smaller  party  was  sent  nuu^  am- 
forth  to  practise  that  stratagem  of  pretended  flight  which  ^^^' 
Norman  craft  was  to  display  thirteen  years  later  on  a 
greater  scale.^    The  Normans  turned ;  the  French  pursued ; 
presently  the  liers-in-wait  were  upon  them,  and  the  noblest 
and  brayest  of  the  invading  host  were  slaughtered  or  taken 
prisoners  before  the  eyes  of  their  King.'    One  Norman  Capture  of 
traitor  at  least  was  taken.     <*  Hugh  Bardulf  himself,  that  Ba^luli: 
great  man,"^  was  among  the  captives.    The  exact  nature 

1  Boman  de  Ron,  8620  ;     . 

"La  tur  d^Axches  vdeit  ganiir,       La  lea  figt  U  Bei  arester, 
Kar  li  bU  lor  debrait  £ftillir,  E  lur  garnisim  apreater 

Jli  ert  li  Rei  k  Saint- Albm,  Sumien  Id  lor  hemeia  portaflsent^ 

Aaes  portont  h  bl^  d  vin ;  E  chevaliera  k'il  oonv^iaaBent." 

So  WOL  Gem.  vii.  7 ;  **  Exerdtmn  castra  metari  apud  Sanctum  Albinum 

jUKit." 

*  See  Appendix  S. 

*  Bomaa  de  Ron,  8628  ; 

"  Ca  del  chastel  olrent  toet 
La  ganusim  d  li  grant  oat.** 
The  "tur**  is  the  castle  of  Aiques;  the  "ohastel*'  ia  the  wooden  caatle  of 
t^bed^^ers. 

*  WSL  Gem.  vii.  7.  "Cujua  [Begia]  adventum  militea  Duda  com- 
perientea,  de  suia  misenmty  ai  quoe  forte  hoatium  a  re^o  ooetu  abstraheient, 
qnoa  illi  in  latibuUa  degentea  incautoa  exciperent.  Quo  dum  vemaaent,  non 
pimimiuw  exerdtils  partem  inde  protraxenmt^  et  fiigientea  in  inmdiaa 
induxerunt.  Statim  vero  qui  Tidebantur  fugere,  veralk  fiwde  ocepenmt  eos 
acriter  csBdere.*"  So  Boman  de  Bou,  8632  et  aeqq.  Less  fully  Will.  Pict. 
94 ;  "  Adducti  in  spem  memorandi  facinaria  quidam  ex  eo  numero  qui  in 
pneaidio  Duda  relicti  cuatodiunt,  Fianoorum  adventantium  itinera  explorata 
inddunt.    Et  eoce  numeroaa  para  minus  cauti  exdpiuntur.'* 

*  WiU.  Malma.  iii.  232.  "Quorum  astutiA  inddiis  exceptus,  Isembardum 
Pontivi  oomitem  oaram  se  obtrancari,  Hugonem  Bardulfiim  capi,  merito 
ingemuit.*' 

*  All  our  accounts  speak  of  the  capture  of  Hugh  Bardulf  as  of  an  event  of 
ai  least  equal  importance  with  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.  William 
of  Poitiers  (94)  says,  "  Hugo  Bardulfus  ipse  item,  vir  magnus^  capitur." 
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CHAP.  ra.  and  measure  of  Hugh's  greatness  does  not  appear ;  but 
his  capture  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  fight.     I  know  of  no  record  of  his  earlier 
exploits  or  of  his  later  fate ;   but  the   name  of  Bardulf 
is  ofted  Yound  in  the  later  records  both  of  the  Norman 
and  of  the  English  Exchequer,  and  one  at  least  of  his 
descendants  seems  to  have  been  as  little  submissive  to  law- 
Death  of     ful  authority  as  his  forefather.*     By  the  side  of  the  captive 
gelrun  of    Bardulf  died  a  sovereign  prince,  a  neighbour  of  Normandy, 
Ponthieu.    \yQ^i  ty  ties  of  the  closest  affinity  alike  to  William  the 
TheCountB  Duke  and  to  William  the  rebel.     The  house  of  the  Counts 
thieu.         of  Ponthieu  is  one  whose  name  will  meet  us  more  than 
once  again  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume.     Sprung 
of  the  blood  of  Herlwin  of  Montreuil,  a  name  so  familiar 
to  us  in  Norman  history  a  hundred  years  before,^  they 
held,  as  he  had  done^  the  border  land  between  Normandy 
and  Flanders.     But  they  had  held  it  by  various  tenures 
Hugh  the    and   under  various  titles.     Hugh^  the   great-grandfather 
Advocate    ^^  ^^®  present  ruler,  a  prince,  if  we  may  so  call  him, 
^Saint      jjjgjj  Ijj  ^jjg  favour  of  his  namesake  the  Parisian  King, 
had  borne  no  title  but  that  of  Advocate  of  Saint  Riquier.^ 
He  was,  as  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey  take  care  to  tell 
us,  enriched  at  the   expense   of  the   great  monastery  of 
which  he  was  bound  to  be  the  defender.*    The  house  of 


'  '*  In  the  roll  of  Norman  fees  in  the  red  book  of  the  Exchequer,  we 
find  Doon  Bardulf  returned  as  one  of  those  '  qui  non  venenint,  nee 
miserunt,  nee  aliquid  dixerunt.* "  I  copy  this  from  Taylor's  Wace,  p.  44. 
The  name  of  Bardulf,  including  several  Doun  Bardulfs,  occurs  constantly  in 
the  Exchequer  Becords  both  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (see  the  Indexes 
to  Madox  and  Stapleton),  but  I  have  not  lighted  on  the  particular  story 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  200  et  pass. 

*  Chron.  Centul.  iv.  21  (ap.  D^Acheiy,  ii.  343).  "Attamen  huic  num- 
quam  Comitis  nomen  accessit,  sed  erat  iUi  insigne  quod  Sancti  Richarii 
vocabatur  Advocatus."    On  Saint  Biquier  see  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

^  lb.  **  Ablatis  monasterio  Centulo  tribus  oppidis,  Abbatis- villi,  Sancto 
Medardo,  et  Incrft,  et  his  castellis  efEectis,  in  eorumque  stippendia  multis 
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Saint  Riquier  was  the  work  of  the  bounty  of  the  great  chap.  xn. 
Charles ;  it  was  the  house  where  a  saintly  Abbot  and  an 
Emperor's  daughter  so  strangely  became  the  parents  of 
that  famous  Nithard  who  figures  alike  as  Count  and  as 
Abbot,  and  who  is  yet  more  renowned  as  a  lay  historian 
in  whose  steps  neither  JBthelweard  nor  Fulk  knew  how 
to  walk/    The  son  of  Hugh,  Ingelram  or  Enguerrand  the  Ingelram 
First,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  Count  of  Ponthieu,  a  ^^^^  ^f 
title  sometimes  exchan&fed  for  that  of  Count  of  Abbeville.*  P<"i*^«« 

®  or  Abbe- 

The  grange  stolen  away  from  the  house  of  Saint  Biquier  viUe. 
grew  into  the  capital  of  a  principality,  and  the  town  was 
in  after  days  adorned  with  that  imfinished  minster  which, 
as  it  is  looked  at  from  the  west  or  from  the  east,  may 
be  called  either  the   noblest   or  the  meanest  in  France. 
This  elder  Ingelram  has  already  appeared  in  our  history 
as  a  foe  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  as  his  antagonist 
on  the  field  where  Herlwin,  not  yet  of  Bee,  taught  the 
contending  chiefs  how  a  Christian  soldier  had  learned  to 
return  good  for  evil.^     From  him  the  County  passed  to  a  Hugh  the 
second  Hugh,  and  from  him,  only  a  year  before,  it  had  i^^ioca. 
passed  to  a  second  Ingelram.     This  prince  now,  whether  Ingdmn 
led  by  border  enmity,  by  loyalty  to  his  suzerain,  or  by  1052-1053. 
preference  for  one  domestic  tie  over  another,  had  joined 
the  call  of  King  Henry  to  an  invasion   of  the  Norman 
Duchy.     The  Count  of  Ponthieu  went  forth  to  help  the 


aliia  Saacti  Bicharii  yfllis  et  redidbua  ab  Hugone  Bege  piserogatiB/' 
Cf.  iv.  12. 

^  See  Chion.  Centul.  ii.  7.  On  Kithard*8  birth  and  his  fathei^B  work  at 
Saint  Biquier,  tee  also  Kithard*s  own  History,  iv.  5.  Sir  Frands  Palgrave 
(iii.  2a6),  by  one  of  the  dips  so  natural  in  a  chapter  not  revised  by  the 
author,  oonfoonds  father  and  son. 

'  Hariulf  (Chron.  Cent.  iv.  21)  calls  the  elder  Hugh  "Hugo  Abbatensis," 
and  the  Xngebam  slain  at  Saint  Aubin  is  by  William  of  Jumidges  (vii.  7) 
called  "  Abbatis-viUie  Gomes.*'  Ingekam,  according  to  Hariulf,  took  the 
title  of  Count  ("  Dd  gratia  Comes  ")  on  slaying  Baldwin  Count  of  Boulogne 
and  marrying  his  widow  Adelaide.    Chron.  Cent.  iv.  12. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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.oHAF.  zn.  husband  of  hie  sister  against  the  brother  of  his  wife.   Count 

^  "^^y  Hugh  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  of 

Williami.    Arques,^  but  his  son  was  also  the  husband  of  a  full  sister  of 

Duke  William.'    As  such,  he  was  himself  the  son-in-law 

of  the  Tanner's  daughter,  and  he  had  therefore  no  right  to 

join  the  Lord  of  Arques  in  his  sneers  at  the  Bastard  of 

Falaise.     He  now  felt  the  strength  of  the  Norman  steel, 

even  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince  against  whom  he  came. 

He  fell  in  the  ambush  of  Saint  Aubin;^  and  his  County 

Guy,  passed  to  his  brother  Ouj,  who  will  soon  again  appear 

m  our  stoiy.* 
King  The  Count  of  Ponthieu  was  thus  slain  fighting  valiantly.* 

2^  ^'  His  over-lord  BLing  Henry  escaped  the  ambush,  and  pressed 
on  towards  the  hill  of  Arques,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 
besieged.  But  he  found  Duke  William's  wooden  castle 
too  strong,  and  the  courage  of  its  defenders  too  high, 
for  his  attacks  upon  it  to  prevail."     He  accordingly  went 

1  Williun  of  Jmniegee  (tiI.  7)  calls  the  wife  of  William  of  Arques  "  Boror 
WidoniB  Gomitis  Pontivi."  Thafc  is  a  daughter  of  Hugh.  Why  is  Ingelnan 
called  " Comes  Abbatisvilke,"  and  his  brother  "Comes  Pontivi/*  in  the 
same  chapter! 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  614. 

'  The  death  of  Ingebam  Is  mentioned  in  all  our  accounts,  like  the 
capture  of  Hugh  Baidulf. 

*  This  is  Guy  who  impriscmed  Harold.  His  rmde,  another  Guy,  son  of 
Ingeliam  the  first, was  Biah<^  of  Amiens  (see  Chnm.  Cent.  !▼.  36,  p.  355), 
and  wrote  the  &mous  poem  "  De  Bello  Hastingenm."  See  Will.  Gem. 
vii.  44;  Ord.  Vit.  504  A. 

■  William  of  Poitieni  (94)  calls  him  "nobiUtate  notus  ac  foddtudine,** 
and  William  (en*  Orderic)  in  the  death-bed  speech  (657  B)  says  "precur- 
sores  mei  pneoccupaverunt  Engelrannum  Comitem  in  castrum  intrare 
iestinantem,  ipsumque  fortiter  pugnantem,  quia  miles  erat  asperrimus, 
oodderunt,  et  agmina  ejus  fugaverunt."  Hariul(  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint 
Riquier  (iy.  ai),  calls  him  "homo  farmie  mirabilis." 

*  WilL  Pict.  (94).  "Perveniens  tamen  quo  ire  intenderat,  BeK  ex- 
aoerbatissimis  animis  summA  vi  pnesidium  attentaTit :  Willelmum  ab  srum- 
nis  uti  eriperet,  pariter  decrementum  sui,  stragem  suorum  vindicaret.  Sed 
uU  negotium  difficile  animadvertit,  quippe  inimioos  in4)etus  fisoile  tolera- 
verunt  castelli  munimenta  et  militum  yirtua  »que  validn  ....  abixe 
maturavit.'* 
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home,  having  done  nothing  towards  the  immediate  object  obap.  xii. 
of  his  journey,  the  relief  of  the  besieged  Count  of  Arques.* 
He  had  however  gained  some  partizans  in  Normandy,  and 
one  Norman  fortress  at  least  was  betrayed  into  his  hands. 
Its  position  shows  that  the  rebellion  must  have  spread  far 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Arques.     One  Moalins 
Wimund,  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Moulins,  sur-  the  King 
rendered  it  to  the  King.*     The  fortress  thus  gained  by^^*" 
Henry  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  in  the  County 
of  Hiesmes  and  Diocese  of  Seez,  on  the  very  frontier  of 
the  debateable  lands  of  the  House  of  Belesme.^    The  post 
was  therefore  an  important  one.     It  received  a  French  It  i>  gw- 
garrison,  and  its  command  was  entrusted  to  a  man  of  ^jiderGuy 
princely  rank  from  a  distant  quarter  of  Gaul,  whose  pre-  ^^J^J^ 
sence  in  the  royal  host  is  not  the  least  perplexing  thing 
about  the  story.    This  was  Guy-Geoffrey,  Count  of  Gas- 
cony,^  son  of  that  William  of  Aquitaine  who  bore  the  title  . 
of  the  Great.     He  was  therefore  brother  of  the  prince  who 
bad  suffered  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou ; 
he  was  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke,  who,  from  Peter,  had 
changed  his  name  to  William,^  and  brother  too  of  Agnes, 

^  So  I  nndentaad  the  not  very  dear  stntement  of  William  of  Poitieni 
that  the  King  went  away. 

'  VnSL  Pict.  96.  "In  Ipsflk  mori  obeddioiiaU  Nonnannorum  aliquantl 
potentiares  ab  Duoe  ad  Begem  defecenmty  quoe  jam  antea  oonspirationia 
rebe]]antinm  ooctdtiqne  foine  adjntoiras  opinabile  erat.  MalevdLentiam,  quA 
olim  oontza  infiMitrfan  fderant  inflati  nondum  eyomnere  totam.  Eorum  eo 
oonaortio  Guimimdas  pnesideDB  munitioDi  qoam  Molendinas  appellant  in 
maniu  Bagis  earn  dedit.**  William  of  Malmeebozy  Beems  to  make  the 
moyemant  a  popular  one ;  '*  Hujusoe  obeidioiiLB  intervallo  popolua  caatri  quod 
Molendinis  didtur,  eKolesoens,  ad  partes  B^gis  inoentoro  quodam  Gralterio 
tnmaiit.''    Is  this  Walter  the  same  as  the  Wimund  of  the  other  William? 

*  See  Stapleton,  i.  cxxziii.  et  al. 

«  Will,  Pict.  g6.  *' Guide  frater  Comitb  Pidftvensb  \^nUelmi  atque 
Bomame  Lnperatricis."  So  WilL  Mafans.  This  Guy  (see  Art  de  Verifier 
les  Datesy  11.  356)  Is  the  same  as  the  Geoffirey  whom  Geof&ey  Martel 
established  in  Gasoony.    See  yoL  H.  p.  62a. 

*  Chnm.  Mazent.  1058  (labb^,  ii.  210).  '^Willermus,  qui  et  Petrus, 
oqgnom«ato  Acer." 
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CHAP.  xn.  the  wife  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  whose  name  was  soon 
to  become  famous  during  the  minority  of  her  son  J     Guy- 
Geoffrey  himself,  on  his  accession  to  his  brother's  dominions 
a  few  years  later,  also  changed  his  baptismal  name  for  that 
1058- 1087.  so   familiar  to  his  family,  and   reigned   as  William   the 
Return       Eighth  of  Aquitaine  and  Sixth  of  Poitiers.*     By  this  time 
WiiiLn.     Dtike  William  had  returned  to  the  siege ;  he  had  no  longer 
to  fear  the  commission  of  any  feudal  offence  by  fighting 
The  personally  against  his  lord.     The  defenders  of  Arques  were 

Ij^^J'^  now  sorely  pressed  by  hunger.  They  contrived  to  send 
pressed.  messages  to  King  Henry ;  but  all  was  in  vain ;  no  help 
came  from  their  royal  ally.^  At  last  the  sure  but  slow 
means  to  which  the  Duke  had  trusted  thoroughly  did  its 
The  casUe  work ;  Count  William  and  his  garrison  surrendered,  on 
wretehed"' t^^®  Sole  Condition  that  the  horrors  of  Alen9on  were  not 
h^iLt^i^^^  to  be  repeated.  Safety  for  life  and  limb  was  promised ; 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  a  company  came  forth  in  whose 
sad  condition  the  Norman  panegyrist  sees  at  least  as  much 
matter  for  scorn  as  for  pity.  Knights  of  renown  through- 
out France  and  Normandy  came  forth  with  marks  of  hunger 
on  their  faces,  and  with  their  necks  bowed  down  alike  by 
hunger  and  by  shame.  Some  rode  on  famished  horses, 
whose  feeble  feet  could  hardly  raise  the  dust  or  give  forth 
the  faintest  sound  as  they  crept  along.  Others  came  forth 
on  foot,  booted  and  spurred,  bearing  saddles  on  their  backs^ 
seemingly  ready  for  that  last  symbolical  rite  of  humiliation 
in  which  the  vanquished  offered  himself  for  the  victor  to 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

'  In  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius  he  is  called  Geoffrey  in  1044, 1058, 
1060,  1061,  1062,  Guy  and  Geoffrey  in  1068,  William  in  1071,  lastly  in 
1086,  "Guido  qui  et  Groffredus."  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  confuse 
genealogists. 

'  Will.  Pict.  95.  "Kex  denuo  aocitus  multo  et^mlnere  supplid  nuncio 
venire  abnuit."  The  Archdeacon  now  gets  very  eloquent,  and  gives  us  all 
the  inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  one  whom  he  caUs  "  Papise  partus."  It 
takes  a  minute  or  two  to  see  that  by  this  odd  description  he  means  the 
Count  of  Arques. 
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mount  upon  his  baek.^    And,  if  the  proud  gentlemen  of  c?hap.  xii. 
France  and  Noimandy  were  brought  bo  low  as  this,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if  the  aspect  of  their  more  lowly  followers, 
the  light-armed  troops  of  the  garrison,  was  equally  sad.^ 
The  news  soon  reached  the  fortress  of  Moulins^  which  was  Guy  of 
still  held  by  the  French  troops  under  Guy  of  Aquitaine.  ^^^en 
The  Poitevin  prince,  the  brother-in-law  of  Caesar,  had  no  MouUhb. 
mind  to  tempt  the  strength  of  the  Norman.     He  and  his 
garrison,  and  the  garrisons  of  such  other  posts  as  had  been 
held   by  the  royal  forces,  fled  out  of  the  land  without 
waiting  to  be  attacked.^    Towards  his  own  subjects  the  The  Dukes 
Duke  more  than  kept  the  terms  of  his  capitulation.    Count  ^q^^"^ 
William  was  not  even  called  on  to  leave  Normandy.     He  "^®- 
was  offered  licence  to  remain  in  the  land  and  to  keep  a 
considerable  estate,  of  which  however  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  his  own  famous  hill-fortress  was  not  to  form  a  part.^ 
But  life  in  his  native  country  had  no  longer  any  charms 
for  him.     The  dispossessed  Count  and  his  wife,  the  sister  Count  Wfl- 
of  the  slain  Count  of  Ponthieu,  withdrew  to  the  court  of  ^^^^ 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne.*    The  fall  of  one  William  o{^^^ 

^  Boulogne. 

Arques  led  the  way  to  the  advancement  of  the  other.     The 
Viscount  had  had  no  share  in  the  treasons  of  the  Count. 


1  This  ceremony  was  gone  through  by  the  Count-Bishop  Hugh  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  460)  to  Richard  the  Good ;  **  Equentrem  seUam  ferens  humeru,  pro- 
volntus  genibus  Bichardi,**  Sec.  Will.  GeOL  v.  16.  Palgrave,  ill.  133.  Cf. 
Will.  Malms,  iii.  235.  So  we  now  read  in  William  of  Poitiers ;  **  Pars 
ocrds  et  calcaribus  omati  [why?],  insoUto  oomitatu  inoedentes,  et  eorum 
plerique  sellam  equestrem  incurvo  languidoque  dorso,  nonnulU  solum  se 
nutabundi  viz  eportantes." 

*  Will.  Pict.  95.  "  Erat  item  cemere  calamitatem  levis  armatune  egre- 
dientis  foedam  ac  yariam." 

'  lb.  96.  "Verum  et  ii,  et  quiqui  alias  reHcti  sunt  a  Francis,  quimi 
deditas  esse  comperissent  Archarum  latebras,  sese  nostris  fugft  furati  sunt.** 

*  lb.  95.  "  Noluit  eztonrem  et  inopem  casu  magis  pudendo  cruoiari ;  ned 
cum  gratiA  et  possessionibus  quibusdam  ampUs  atque  multorum  redituum, 
patriam  ei  concessit.** 

*  Win.  Gem.  vii.  7.  See  Deville,  p.  78  et  seqq.  I  see  no  diflBculty  in 
reconciling  the  two  accounts. 
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OHAF.  xu.  He  was  not  indeed  raised  to  fill  a  place  which  the  Duke 

had  learned  to  be  too  dangerous  an  elevation  for  any  sub- 

ThecasUe  ject.    The  County  of  Talon  was  abolished;   the  castle  of 

WflUam     Arques  became  a  ducal  possession;   but  the  care  of  the 

the  yu-      fortress  reared  by  the  William  of  Arques  who  figures  in 

Norman  history  was  entrusted  to  that  other  William  of 

Arques  whose  name  is  written  in  Domesday.^ 

MairiagQ  Duke  William  was  now  allowed  a  few  months  of  peace, 
WiUiam.  B,vA,  having  brought  one  troublesome  matter  to  a  happy 
'*^53-  end,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to  bring 
another  matter  of  no  less  moment  in  his  eyes  to  an  end 
no  less  happy.  It  was  in  this  year  (1053),  therefore  pro- 
bably in  the  short  interval  between  the  French  invasion 
which  we  have  thus  far  followed  and  the  second  invasion 
which  followed  it  in  the  next  year,  that  William  at  last 
won  his  long-wished-for  bride.  Count  Baldwin  now 
brought  his  daughter  to  the  frontier  castle  of  Eu,  and 
William  led  her  thence  to  his  palace  at  Rouen.^  I  have 
already  discussed  the  puzzling  circumstances  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  indig^tion  which  it 
called  forth  among  men  so  unlike  one  another  as  Malger 
and  Lanfranc.^  Malger,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  a 
brother  of  the  &llen  Count  of  Arques ;  he  may  have  been 
concerned  in  his  treason ;  his  deposition  may  have  been  his 
punishment.  But  the  clemency  which  William  showed 
towards  the  uncle  who  had  been  actually  in  arms  may 
make  us  doubt  whether  he  would  have  taken  this  kind  of 
revenge  on  a  kinsman  who  was  at  least  not  more  guilty.^ 

King  Henry  had  failed  to  give  any  help  to  the  defenders 
of  Arques  in  their  last  extremity;  but  hatred  towards 
Normandy  was  &r  £rom  being  lulled  to  rest  in  the  breasts 
either  of  the  French  King  or  of  the  French  people.    We 

*  See  Deville,  p.  89.  '  See  above,  p.  93. 

f  See  above,  pp.  94,  102,  *  See  above,  p.  94.. 
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seem  to  be  carried  back  a  hundred  years,  to  the  wars  waged  oba.p.  zn. 
by  Lewis  and  Hugh  and  Amulf  against  the  defenceless  Ha^rod  of 
childhood   of  William  Longsword.    Through  the  whole  towutU 
extent  of  the  King's  domains,  and  through  the  domains  ^^'^y 
of  his  chief  vassals,  the  feeling  of  jealousy  against  Nor- 
mandy was  bitter  indeed.     The   King  complained  that 
Normandy,  a  land  which  had  been  part  of  the  immediate 
possessions  of  his  forefathers,  even  before  they  wore  a 
Crown/  had  now  itself  become  almost  a  kingdom.*     He, 
a  crowned  King^  the  over-lord  of  so  many  princes^  the  ally 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  himself,'  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on 
the  one  comer  of  his  realm  whose  master  paid  him  no 
obedience.^      We  may   doubt  whether   the  vassalage   of 
Flanders  or  Aquitaine,  to  say  nothing  of  Barcelona,  carried 
with  it  more  of  practical  submission  than  the  vassalage  of 
Normandy ;  but,  as  I  have  explained  more  than  once,  there 
was  no  other 'among  the  great  vassals  of  the  Crown  whose 
greatness  seemed  so  directly  stolen  from  that  of  the  Crown 
itself^  no  other  whose  fief,  by  its  very  position,  seemed  so 
literally  to  hold  its  royal  over-lord  in  fetters.'  And  jealousy  Jealousy  of 
of  William  and  his  Duchy  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pri^^*^ 
King  and  his  immediate  subjects ;  nearly  all  the  princes  5^^*V 
of  Gaul  seem  to  have  been  for  once  ready  to  abet  their 
suzerain  against  one  whom  they  all  alike  dreaded  and 
envied.    That  the  Hanmier  of  Anjou  was  eagerly  waiting  Geoflfrey 
for  the  fitting  moment  to  deal  another  blow  need  hardly  be  ' 

said.     And  the  old  hereditary  grudge  may  have  rankled 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

'  Win.  Pict.  96.  ''Nonnaimiam,  qiUB  sub  BegibuB  Francorum  egit  ex 
antiqno,  prope  in  r^;nujn  evectaxn."  What  would  our  old  Mend  Dudo  (see 
Tol.  i.  p.  609)  have  said  to  the  "prope"  T 

'  lb.  "  Quum  Imperatorem  Bomanmn,  quo  majus  potentls  sive  digni- 
tatia  nomen  in  orbe  terrarum  aliud  non  est,  amicum  et  socium  haberet.** 

*  lb.  "Quum  provindis  mtdtis  pnedderet  potentibus,  quanun  domini 
aut  rectores  militiffi  suae  essent  administri,  Comitem  Willelznum  suum  nee 
amicum  nee  militem,  sed  hostem  esse." 

'  See  above,  p.  1 14. 
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CHAP.  XII.  in  the  breast  of  Theobald  of  Blois,  now  rejoicing  in  the 
TliTObald     higher  dignity  of  Count  of  Champagne.    He  had  won  that 
and  Cham-  county  by  driving  out  his  nephew  Odo,^  and  the  favourable 
^^^^ '       reception  which  the  dispossessed  prince  found  at  the  court 
of  William,  his  marriage  with  the  Duke's  sister  Adelaide,^ 
may  have,  been  either  the  cause  or  the  result  of  his  uncle's 
William      enmity.    But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  power  of  Normandy 
Aquitaine.  could  be  threatening  to  a  prince  so  distant  as  the  Count  of 
Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.     Nor  had  William  given 
his  southern  namesake  any  offence,  unless  indeed  the  Duke 
of  Aquitaine  thought  it  his  duty  to  avenge  the  ignominious' 
escape  of  his  brother  from  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans.    Yet  all  these  princes,  we  are  told,  were  eager,  in 
an  unusual  fit  of  loyalty,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  King 
whom  they  all  so  faithfully  served,  but  to  whom  the  upstart 
Bastard  at  Bouen  refused  all  obedience.^   And  all.  King 
and  princes,  were  specially  stirred  up  by  certain  members  of 
the  royal  family,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  identify,  but  who 
are  said  to  have  thought  that  Normandy,  or  some  part  of  it, 
might  form  convenient  appanages  for  themselves.*    A  joint 
expedition  against  Normandy,  on  a  scale  which  should  sur- 
pass all  former  expeditions,  was  agreed  upon. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  lavishes  all  his  rhetoric  and 
all  his  powers  of  classical  allusion  to  set  forth  the  greatness 
of  the  danger  by  which  Normandy  was  now  threatened. 

Danger  of  CsBsar  himself,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  or  a  general 
NoixDazidy. 

greater   than    Caesar,   if  Rome    herself  had    produced    a 

greater,  might  have  felt  fear  at  the  approach  of  such  a 

>  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  614.  ^  lb.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  615. 

*  Will.  Pict.  97.  "  Condolentes  in  e&dem  Theobaldue,  Pictavonim  Co- 
mes, GaufreduB,  item  reliqui  summates,  quadam  insuper  indignatione  pri- 
vata  intolerandmn  ducebant  sese  Regis,  quocumque  pnevia  vocarent,  Bignis 
parere ;  Willelmmn  Xormamiormn  nequaquam  pro  Rege,  sed  oonfidenter 
atque  indesinenter  ad  ejus  magnitudinem,  quam  aliquantum  attrivit,  ulterius 
atterendam,  vel  si  qu^  vid  valeant,  conterendam,  in  armis  agitare." 

*  lb.  "Pneterea  concupiebant  Kormanniam,  aut  ejus  partem,  quidam 
Regis  proximi." 
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host  as  was  now  poured  from  every  region  of  Gaul  upon  chap,  xii, 
the  devoted  Duchy .^    The  whole  land  was  stirred  even  to 
its  remotest  corners.     The  movement  reached  to  the  Ducal 
Burgundy,  the  most  eastern  fief  of  the  Parisian  Crown. 
It  aroused  the  Gascon  at  the  foot  of  the  Fyreuees^  and  the 
men  who  dwelt  among  the  volcanic  peaks  of  less  distant 
Auvergne.     All  these  drew  the  sword;   but  France  and 
Britanny,  as  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  Norman  land,  were 
the  most  eager  for  its   destruction.^    Through  all  Nor- 
mandy, the  men  of  peaceful  callings,  the  priest^  the  peasant^ 
the  burgher,  all  trembled  for  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  goods,  their  very  lives.     But  they  thought  what  a 
champion  they  had  in  their  mighty  Duke^  and  their  hearts 
were  comforted.     Laying  aside  flourishes  like  these^  and 
confessing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  seeing   the  warriors 
of  Gascony  and  Auvergne,  or   even   those  of  Burgundy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  and  unusual  effort  was  made, 
both  by  the  King  and  by  those  of  his  great  vassals  who 
were  most  immediately  open  to  his  influence.     An  invasion  Union  of 
of  Normandy  was  decreed,  which  really  was  planned  on  a  ^ncea 
greater  scale,  and  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic  way,  ^^^ 
than  any  that  had  ever  gone  before  it.     The  wliole  forces 
of  the  royal  domain — of  France,  in  the  language  of  the 
time — ^together  with  the  forces  of  Count  Theobald  and  of  Guy  of 
the  new  Count  Guy  of  Ponthieu,  were  assembled  for  a]^d^^. 
combined   attack   on   the  Duchy.     Guy   came,   naturally  ^<** 

^  Will.  Pict.  79.  "  Julium  Caesarem,  vel  belUndi  'peritiorem  aliquem,  d 
fuerit  peritior  ezerdtflB  Bomani  ducem  (ex  mille  nationibufl  ooacti  olim, 
dum  Roma  florentiflaiina  mille  provinciiB  imperitoaset)  hujus  agminiB  im- 
manitate  terreri  potuisae  aflSrmareB." 

*  lb.  "  Buigundlam,  Airerniam,  atque  Wasooniam  properare  vidcreB 
horribiles  ferro :  imo  vires  tanti  regni,  quantum  in  climata  mundi  quatuor 
patent,  cunctas,  Fiundam  tamen  et  Britanniain,  quanto  nobis  vidnores, 
tanto  ardentius  infestas.'**  As  he  speaks  of  the  "  regnum,"  he  clearly  means 
by  Burgundy  only  the  Duchy  which  held  of  the  French  Crown.  His  use  of 
"  FiBiicia*^  along  with  the  rest,  as  the  name  of  one  part  of  Gaul,  should  be 
Dotloed.     Compare  the  use  of  the  word  by  Flodoard  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  60a. 
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OHAF.  zn.  enough,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  ;^  what  is  most 
^^^^     to  be  remarked  is  the  seeming  absence  of  the  prince  whom 
Geoffirey     we  should  have  expected  to  find  first  at  the  muster,  the 
^^"'    restless  Count  of  Anjou.     Some  of  his  subjects  seem  indeed 
to  have  shared  in  the  expedition^  but  there  is  no  certain 
account  of  Geoffi^y  himself  till  the  campaign  was  over.^ 
His  absence  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.    The  chroni- 
cles of  his  own  country  do  not  supply  us  with  any  records 
of  other  undertakings  which  might  explain  his  failure  to 
share  in  an  enterprise  which  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  had  eveiy  charm  for  him.     But^  even  in  his  absence, 
Double       the  muster  was  a  great  one.    The  forces  of  the  King  and 
Normandy.  ^^  vassals  were  divided  into  two  armies  for  the  invasion  of 
I054*         Normandy  at  two  distinct  points.     Our  Latin  authorities^ 
glad  as  ever  to  fall  back  on  the  geography  of  a  past  age, 
tell  us  how  the  forces  both  of  Celtic  and  of  Belgic  Gaul 
were  gathered  together  in  two  divisions.    The  Celtic  host 
was  to  march  under  the  command  of  the  King  in  person, 
the  forces  of  the  Belgian  lands  under  that  of  his  brother 
Odo.  With  Odo  was  joined  in  command  the  King's  special 
favourite,  B;eginald  of  Clermont,  not  the  more  famous 
Clermont  in  the  distant  land  of  Auvergne,  but  the  lowlier 
Clermont  in  the  nearer  land  of  Beauvais.     With  them 
marched  two  other  leaders  of  the  rank  of  County  Balph  of 
Montdidier,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  and  one  of 

^  Will.  Pict.  98.  <'6mdo,  Pontiyi  Comee,  ad  yindicandum  firatrem  In- 
gelrannum  nimiB  avidus."  Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.  "Gtddo  Pontivi  Comes 
stodiosiuB  ultionis  firatris  intendit." 

'  I  find  no  mention  of  Geoffirey  as  present*  except  in  William  of  Jmni^ies 
(vii.  24),  who  makes  him  aocompany  the  King.  This  account  is  followed  by 
Benolt  of  Sainte-More,  35245  ; 

*'1A  quens  d' Anjou  Gefrd  Martel, 
Qui  del  ovraigne  esteit  mult  bel, 
I  vint  od  liche  oompaignie 
E  od  ses  archers  de  valie.** 
But  it  is  strange  that  Willxam  of  Poitiers  and  the  other  writers  should  have 
left  out  Bo  important  a  person,  had  he  really  been  there,  and  his  absence, 
hard  as  it  is  to  account  for  it,  agrees  better  with  what  follows. 
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whom  we  have  already  heard,  Gny  of  Poathieu.^  The  chap.  xn. 
vemaccdar  poet  more  kindly  helps  us  to  the  real  mimes 
of  the  districts  which  are  veiled  mider  the  obsolete 
titles  delighted  in  by  the  Latin  writers.  Normandy 
was  to  be  invaded  on  each  side  of  the  Seine^  and  the 
Seine  was  taken  as  the  limit  alike  of  the  lands  to  be 
invaded  and  of  the  ho8t«  which  were  severally  to  invade  Foroes  of 
them.'  The  Northern,  the  Belgic,  host  was  to  enter  qJ^jS*^ 
the  elder  Normandy,  the  first  home  of  Rolf,  the  French-  '""^  <^- 
speaking  land  of  Bouen.  They  were  to  enter  by  way  of 
Beauvais,  to  advance  and  ravage  the  land  of  Caux,  the 
ooast-land  to  the  right  of  the  Seine,  the  land  around  the 
minster  of  Fecamp  and  the  castle  of  Lillebonne.  They 
were  to  harry  the  whole  district  and  diocese  of  Bouen,  and 
to  carry  their  ravages  up  to  the  metropolis  itself."  To  the 
muster  of  Odo  came  the  men  of  primatial  Rheims ;  the 
men  too  of  Soissons,  once  the  home  of  Merovingian  royalty, 
and  soon  to  become  the  guerdon  of  a  Norman  traitor.^ 
There  also  were  the  men  of  Ladn,  where  the  line  of  the 
Teutonic  Emperor  had  so  long  lingered,  and  the  men  of 
Noyon,  the  city  which  had  beheld  the  lasting  inaugu- 

iQrd.  ^t.  657  D  (cf.  638  D).  "AJ&am  [phalangem]  Odoni  firatri  rao  ac 
Bainaldo  de  Glaro  Monte,  et  duobuB  Goiunilibus,  Rftdulfo  de  Monte-Demderii 
atque  Widaoi  de  Pontiyo,  commendavit.*'  William  of  Poitien,  like  Richer 
of  old  (see  vol.  L  pp.  a  10,  598),  is  strong  in  his  antiquated  geography.  He 
teDs  OS  (98)  how  ''Quantus  miles  inter  Sequanam  et  Gaaxmnam  flnvios 
ooDigeretnr  (qnas  gentes  multas  tmo  nomine  CeltigaHos  appellant) ;  **  then 
aboat  l3ioBe  who  were  "inter  flmnen  Bhenmn  [Heniy  the  FranVs  notions 
about  the  Rhine  frontier  were  doubtless  different]  et  Sequanam  oollectii  qu0 
Gallia  Bdgica  nuncupatur."  Lastly,  "Regem  insuper  comitabatur  Aquitania 
pan  GaOin  tertia.**  Reginald  of  Clermont  is  "  Rainaldos  fiuniliarissimus.'* 
Was  he  commissioned  to  supply  the  incapacity  of  Odo  t  See  voL  i.  p.  466. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  9919 ; 

"  La  gent  de  dous  pan  a  mand^ 
Si  come  Saine  I'a  devisto." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  657  D.  "I7t  per  vada  Eptse  Neustriam  dto  Introirent^ 
Braium  et  Calcium  totumque  Rothomagensem  pagum  invaderent  feiro  et 
flamniA,  nee  ne  rapinis  usque  ad  mare  peiiitus  devastarent.** 

*  See  above,  p.  119. 
TOL.  III.  L 
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OHAP.  xTi.  ration  of  the  Parisiau  Kingdom.^  There  marched  the 
forces  of  Vertnaiidois,  whose  Carolingian  Lord  appeared 
as  the  loyal  homager  of  the  upstart  dynasty.'  The  pro* 
mise  of  Norman  spoil  drew  the  men  of  Amiens,  soon  to 
become  the  flock  of  the  Prelate  whose  verse  was  to  hand 
down  to  us  the  minutest  contemporary  record  of  Norman 
victory.'  Not  yet  a  father  of  the  Church,  he  may  well  him- 
self have  followed^  among  the  men  of  his  native  Ponthieu^ 
to  avenge  a  slaughtered  nephew  and  a  self-banished  niece.* 
Thither  men  came  from  Meulan  on  the  Seine  and  from 
Beaumont  on  the  Oise/  from  the  corn-fields  of  Brie  and 
from  the  rose-gardens  of  Provins.*  By  twenties^  by  hun- 
dreds^ by  thousands^  the  force  of  all  the  lands  tight  of  the 
Seine  gathered  under  the  banners  of  Guy  and  Odo,  to 
carry  slaughter  and  devastation  through  those  parts  of 
Normandy  which  lay  on  their  own  side  of  the  great 
Norman  river. 
Forces  of  The  other  muster  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the 
Qi^ul»  King  himself.  Thither  came  the  men  of  those  ancient 
^^  *^«  cities  of  central  Gaul^  which,  now  no  less  than  then,  which 
then  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  Csesar  and  in  the  old  time 
before  him,  still  sit,  each  one  as  a  lady  for  ever,^  by  the 

^  Hugh  Capet  was  crowned  at  Noyon.    Richer,  iv.  12.  See  yoL  i.  p.  239. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  9923.  "  Cels  de  Mdant  d  de  Vermendeiz."  See  above, 
p.  119.    The  reigning  Count  waB  Herbert  the  Fourth. 

'  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  author  of  the  poem  **  De  Bello  Hastangensi** 
(see  Will.  Gem.  vii.  44),  was  a  son  of  Ingelnun  the  First  and  unde  of  Guy 
and  of  Ingelram  the  Second.    He  succeeded  to  the  see  about  1058. 

*  See  above,  pp.  136,  139. 

'  Wace,  9925,  says  " Cels  de  Plandres  h  de  Beknont»"  and  Benott  (35255) 
<'  La  fiirent  Flammc  e  Poher."  But  the  presence  of  subjects  of  Baldwin  is 
exceedingly  unlikely,  and  Benoit  in  some  sort  confutes  himself  by  adding 
"  E  Braiben^on  e  Haineur,"  thus  getting  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Western 
realm  within  which  the  others  strictly  ccmfine  themselves.  He  was  most 
likely  misled,  as  others  have  been  since,  by  the  grand  talk  about  the  Rhine. 

'  That  is,  if  Provins  roses,  brought  fixm  the  East  by  pilgrims  or  cru- 
saders, had  reached  Europe  so  soon. 

'  Isaiah  xlvii.  7. 
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banks  of  iheir  ancient  riven  or  on  the  proud  eresti  of  their  cnip.  xir^ 
everlasting  hills.  If  their  peaceful  calling  did  not  keep 
them  by  their  thrones  and  altars,  the  crosses  of  three 
Metropolitans  might  have  been  borne  to  the  camp  of 
Henry.  The  men  (^  Bourges  and  Berry^  came  from 
around  the  steep  of  old  Avaricum,  whence  Ambigatus  had 
sent  forth  his  swarming  colonists  to  more  southern  lands/ 
and  where  Yercingetorix  had  bid  defiance  to  the  mightiest 
of  southern  invaders.'  Thither  too  came  the  men  of  Sens, 
the  countrymen  of  Brennas  and  his  host,  the  city  whose 
sons  had  encamped  upon  the  Boman  Forum  and  had  wound 
iheir  way  round  the  steep  of  the  Roman  Capitol/  And 
from  the  banks  of  the  rushing  Loire,  from  around  the 
towers  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Gatian,  came  the  men 
of  Tours,  the  fellow-citizens  of  so  many  saints,  whose  land» 
now  crushed  beneath  the  Hammer  of  Anjou,  had  once 
seen  the  Hammer  of  Christendom  break  in  pieces  the  hosts  73>* 
of  the  False  Prophet.  Thither  too  came  the  contingents 
of  the  other  cities  by  the  great  boundary  stream,  the  men 
of  Coant  Theobald's  Blois  and  of  King  Henry's  Orleans. 
There  were  the  men  of  the  border-land  of  Perehe,  and  of 
the  King's  own  towns  of  Etampes  and  Montlhery,  towns 
whose  fiune,  such  as  it  is,  was  reserved  for  later  days. 
Hiither  came  the  men  of  the  bocage  and  the  men  of  the 


'  Bomaa  de  Bon,  9943.  "De  Bourges  h  de  Berri.**  As  ubtuJ,  the 
BMoes  of  the  city  snd  of  the  district  are  both  iK^tly  varyiiig  fonos  of  the 
old  Gkudish  name ;  but  it  is  ourious  to  see  them  distinguisfaed  in  such  a 
marked  way,  which  seems  not  to  be  done  in  any  other  part  of  the 
catalogue. 

'  livy,  T.  $4.  "  Celtarum  quae  pars  GallisB  tertia  est  penes  Bituriges 
samma  imperii  fuit ;  ii  Begem  Celtico  dabant,  Ambigatus  is  fuit/'  See,  Then 
follows  the  aooount  of  his  sending  forth  the  Colonies  under  his  sister^s  sons 
BeUovesus  and  Sigovesus.  Did  the  spedal  sanctity  of  a  siBter's  son  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  367)  extend  to  the  Celts  ? 

'  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii.  18,  19.    Merivale,  Boman  Empire,  ii.  14. 

*  JAvy,  T.  1$.  **  SenoMB  raoentissimi  adTenaram.**  They  alone  seem  to 
hAve  been  oooeenied  in  the  taking  of  Rome. 

L  2 
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CHAP.  zn.  plain,^  the  men  of  the  vast  comland  which  sorrounds  the 
hill^f  Chartres^  the  hill  where  Dmids  had  once  held  their 
orgies,  bat  where  the  rites  of  the  heathen  had  now  given 
way  to  the  learning  and  holiness  of  Prelates  like  Fulbert 
and  like  Ivo.  Full  no  donbt  of  faith  in  that  revered  relic 
before  which  Bolf  and  his  pirate-host  had  quailed,'  the 
land  of  the  old  enemy  of  Richard  the  Fearless'  sent  forth 
its  forces  to  wreak  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  successor 
alike  of  Rolf  and  of  Richard. 
Tfxe  King's  The  host  of  Celtic  Gaul  held  its  trysting-place  at  a  spot 
MBembies  doomed  to  be  memorable  and  fatal  above  all  other  spots 
at  MonteB.  j^  ^j^^  history  of  the  Conqueror,  King  Henry's  standard 
was  pitched  in  the  border  town  of  Mantes,  the  town  ruled 
by*  a  grandson  of  ^thelred,  a  nephew  of  Eadward,^  a 
prince  whose  death  was  to  bring  undeserved  reproach  upon 
the  Conqueror's  name  and  whose  city  was  to  behold  the 
Descrip-  last  and  least  worthy  of  his  exploits.  Mantes,  the  frontier 
town.  ^  F^B^  of  France  against  Normandy,  was  a  spot  whose  posi- 
tion had  made  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  William's  Wiking 
fathers  in  the  days  when  Rouen  was  still  a  post  to  be 
won^  and  when  Paris  was  still  a  post  to  be  threatened. 
No  other  spot  lay  as  a  more  convenient  centre  between 
the  two  great  cities  of  the  Seine.  On  the  left  bank,  the 
higher  ground  on  which  the  town  itself  stands  slopes 
gently  to  the  river.  A  range  of  loftier  hills,  as  all  along 
this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Seine,  bounds  the  valley  on 
the  other  side.  But  at  this  point  the  stream  divides,  and 
two  large  islands,  resorts  such  as  the  pirates  of  the  North 
so  dearly  loved,  by  their  bridges,  old  and  new,  at  once 

^  Roman  de  Boa,  9941 ; 

'*  Ceia  de  Perohe  h  del  Chartrain, 
CeLi  del  boscage  h  oek  del  plain.*' 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

•  See  voL  i.  p.  230. 

*  See  Ord.  Yit.  655  C.   He  gives  Fulk  Bishop  of  Amiens,  the  predt 
of  Guy,  as  a  third  son  of  Drogo  and  Godgifu  besides  Walter  and  Ralph, 
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divide  and  unite  the  town  itself  and  its  suburb  of  Limay.  ohaf.  zii. 
The  islands  of  the  Seine^  like  the  islands  of  the  Loire,  had 
often  seen  Bolf  and  Hasting  moor  their  barks  and  tell  over 
their  plunder ;  and  now  it  was  around  those  islands  that 
the  host  assembled  which  was  at  last  to  take  yengeance 
for  those  old  wrongs,  and  to  bring  the  sons  of  the  Pirates 
to  an  utter^  if  a  tardy,  submission.  The  host  that  gathered 
at  Mantes,  the  host  under  the  command  of  the  King 
himself,  was  to  enter  and  harry  the  land  of  Evreux  and 
the  land  of  Bouen;  the  King  of  the  French  would  ride 
by  Lisieux  to  the  sea  from  which  the  hated  intruders  could 
no  longer  keep  him ;  he  would  come  back  by  Auge,  lord 
of  all  those  lands  within  the  Norman  border  where  the 
tongue  and  life  of  France  had  taken  root^  and  whose  in- 
habitants had  been  his  brothers- in-arms  on  the  day  of 
Val-^dunes.^  The  Bastard  might  perhaps  still  be  allowed 
to  reign  over  his  old  enemies;  the  rough  Northern  blood 
of  Bayeux  and  Couiances  might  have  him,  if  they  would^ 
for  their  ruler ;  but  the  old  grant,  wrung  in  the  days  of 
weakness  from  Eling  Charles  and  Duke  Bobert,  should 
be  recovered  by  a  prince  who  united  the  claims  of  Ladn 
and  of  Paris,  and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  no 
longer  kept  out  of  his  own  Bouen  and  cut  off  from  the 
mouth  of  his  own  Seine. 

The  preparations  of  Duke  William  were  equal  to  the  Firepan- 
great   strait   in   which    he    found    himself.      He   called  wSfum. 
out  the  whole  force  of  his  Duchy.    To  meet  the  twofold  He  gathers 
invasion  he  gathered  a  twofold  army,  each  division  of 
which  was  to  defend  one  side  of  the  Seine  against  the 
approaching  enemy.    For  his  own  share  he  took  the  de-  His  own 
fence  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  lands  c^poMd  to 

the  King. 
1  Roman  de  Bou,  9948 ; 

'*  Normanz  manaoe,  mult  ee  vante        Tree  k^k  la  mer  chevalcheia, 
K*]l  destniireit  Evrecin,  E  par  Auge  s'en  revemdra.** 

Booneis  destruira  d  Lievin 
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oHAP.  xn.  threatened  by  the  Eiog  in  person.     Had  he  cast  away  the 

^"^^^^  feudal  scruple  which  we  have  seen  acting  upon  his  mind 

fxanide.      during  the  siege  of  Arques  ?    Did  he  now  deem  that  so 

many  wrongs  had  at  last  absolved  him  from  every  duty 

of  a  vassal^  and  that  he  might  now^  without  a  stain  on  his 

honour  or  his  conscience,  go  forth^  and,  if  need  be,  meet 

his  lord  in  battle  tsLce  to  face?    Or  did  he  foresee  that, 

as  the  event  proved,  no  «ach  meeting  would  be  needful  ? 

Did  he  know  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  meeting  his 

lord  face  to  face  was  to  go  forth  in  person  to  meet  him  ? 

However  this  may  be,  Willic^m  now  took  on  himself  the 

immediate  duty  of  protecting  the  lands  against  which 

King  Henry  was  marching,  the  lands  between  the  Seine 

William's   and  the  Dive.^     For  their  defence  he  gathered  the  forces 

from  of  the  neighbouring  districts.    The  warriors  of  the  hilly 

NiH^dy.  ^^^  ^^  Auge,  where  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  was  then  a 

&mou8  haven^  came  to  meet  the  King  who  had  specially 

.  marked  out  their  district  as  one  object  of  his  attack.    The 

men  of  Falaise  and  of  the  whole   county  of  Hiesmes 

pressed,  as  ever,  to  the  standard  of  the  sovereign  who  was 

more  specially  their  own.     Balph  of  Tessonj  no  longer 

doubtful,  no  longer  halting  between  his  loyalty  wd  his 

plighted  oath,  came  once  more  to  yield  that  help  which 

had  been  found  so  effectual  on  an  earlier  day  of  battle,' 

All  these  were  men  who  had  fought  on  William's  side 

when    the    French    monarch  had   passed  as  a  deliverer 

through   the  lands  which  he  now  entered  as  an  enemy. 

.  Loyalty  of  But  others  came  on  tliat  day  to  William's  muster  who, 

and  tbe  Gd-  ^^  Heniy's  former  comings  had  fought  against  Eling  and 
tentin. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  657  D.  ''Sgo  e  contra  non  segtiis  proceod,  contm  Begfts 
m^talift  per  tiiua  Seqnann  cum  meis  me  ienpor  oppooii.**  &>  Soman  de 
Rou,  9965 ; 

"  L'altre  ont  li  Dub  od  sei, 
Ki  nmaindrani  euatre  li  Bd.** 
He  then  goes  on  with  the  catalogue. 
^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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Duke  alike.     The  men  of  the  Bessin  were  there  to  atone  <»iap.  zxr. 

for  the  error  of  the  day  when  they  had  met  their  prince 

in  arms.     Hamon  Dentatns  slept  in  his  honoured  tomb 

at  Esquay  ;^  Qrimbald  lay  with  his  fettered  limbs  in  some 

lowlier  grave ; '  and,  since  they  were  gone^  no  traitor  had 

disturbed  the  fiuthfolness  of  the  Saxon  land.     And  it  is 

with  a  speeial  thrill  of  pride  that  the  island  poet  tells 

us  how  the  barons  of  the  C6tentin '  were  there  too,  ready 

as  before  to  break  a  lanoe  with  the  French  invader,^  but 

this  time  to  break  it  not  as  the  rebels  but  as  the  loyal 

subjects  of  their  own  prince.     And  from  still  more  distant 

comers  of  his  Duchy  men  pressed  to  William's  standard. 

The  brother  whom  he  had  advanced,  Robert  the  son  of 

Herleva  and  Herlwin,  led  the  men  of  his  county  to  the 

ducal  muster.     He  came  from  the  fortress  of  which  the  Contjngent 

Duke  had   deprived,  perhaps   defrauded,  his   cousin  and  MOTtain, 

namesake,  now  a  wanderer  and  an  adventurer  in  the  most 

distant  field  of  Norman  valour.*    The  Lord  of  Mortain 

had   fixed   his    home    in    the    most    picturesque   of   all 

the  picturesque   sites  in  which  the  Norman  chiefs  seem 

to  have  delighted.     His  castle    on   the  rock  has  been 

wantonly  destroyed  to  make  way  for  one  of  the  barbarous 

official  buildings  of  modem  France.     But  the  land  from 

which  Robert  brought  his  warriors  still  keeps  its  charm ; 

the  clifis,  the  winding  dells,  and,  rarest  sight  of  all^  the 

waterfalls,  great  and  small^  bounding  from  one  rocky  stage 

to  another,  are  there  still ;  the  g^nd  and  simple  church, 

of  a  somewhat  later  age,  still  remains,  and,  yet  above  town 

and  castle^  rise  still  loftier  heights,  from  which  the  eye 

may  range  as  fietr  as  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.    And^ 

*  See  Tol.  li.  p.  257.  *  lb.  p.  365. 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  9967 ; 

"Yenir  fist  oelB  de  Beesrin 
E  li  Bftmqz  de  Coitentin." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  256.  ^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  289  et  eeqq. 
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OBAP.  xn.  more  distant  still  ^  than  the  men  of  Mortain^  came  the  men 

^d  Avian-  ^f  ^j^^  march  against  the  Breton,  the  men  of  Avranches, 

viscounty  and  city,  where  the  proudest  steep  in  all  the 

Norman  land,  crowned,  alas,  no  longer  by  its  vanished 

minster,  takes  in  the  Archangel's  Mount  as  but  one  point 

in  a  landscape  where  half  Normandy  and  Britanny  seem 

to  lie  at  the  beholder^s  feet.     From  the  Coesnon  to  the 

Dive^  from  Seez  to  Cherbourg,  all  were  there,  stout  of 

heart   and  ready  of  hand,  to  guard   their  country   and 

their    sovereign    against  the    attacks  of   their   faithless 

over-lord. 

William*8        The  plan   of  the  Duke  was  to  stand  wholly  on  the 

defence,      defensive.     All  provisions  of  every  kind  were  to  be  moved 

out  of  the  King's  line  of  march ;  the  cattle  were  to  be 

driven  to  the  woods,  and  the  peasants  to  be  sent  to  take 

care  of  them  there.^     He  would  himself  with  his  division 

follow  the  King's  steps ;  he  would  encamp  near  him,  and 

wotdd  be  sure  to  cut  off  every  man  who  strayed  from  the  royal 

The  camp  for  forage  or  plunder.'    The  like  policy  was  enjoined 

bey<^       on  the  defenders  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Seine.    The  men 

the  Seine,    ^f  Caux  and  of  the  other  districts  in  that  quarter  were 

placed  under  four  of  the  chief  men  of  their  own  district. 

Old  Hugh  of  Oournay,  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Braye, 

came  from  his  frontier  town  by  the  minster  of  Saint 

Hildebert,  the  town  whose  name  he  was  to  transfer  to 


^  Roman  de  Ron,  9968 ; 

"£  oelfl  del  val  de  Moretoing 
£  d'Avrenches  ki  est  plus  1 

■  lb.  9975 ; 

"Mult  prez  sereit,  90  dist,  del  Rei^      La  viande  fist  trestumer 
Proz  del  Rei  se  herbeigereit,  De  la  ii  li  Reis  dut  passer : 

E  dee  fomers  garde  prendreit;  Ii  bestes  fist  as  bcas  mener 

N^ireient  mie  luing  en  forage,  £t  as  vilains  lee  fist  garder." 

K'il  ni*aient,  B*il  poet>  damage. 
'  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  233.     "  Juxta  Regis  castra  sensim  obambnlans,  .  .  . 
ut  nee  cominus  pugnandi  copiam  faoeret,  nee  proyincsiam  coram  se  yastari 
sineret." 
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more  than  one  spot  in  conquered  England.  >  Count  Robert  ^'^^^  *^* 
of  En  came  from  the  other  frontier  town  so  lately  honoured 
by  the  miirriage  rites  of  his  sovereign.  William  Crespin 
came  from  the  less  famous  Bee  of  the  land  of  Caux,*  whose 
name  is  eclipsed  by  that  more  honoured  namesake  which 
was  then  the  light  of  Normandy.  And  Walter  Gifiard^ 
who  had  so  well  kept  the  wooden  castle  below  the  steep 
of  Arques,'  was  now  to  take  his  share  in  warfare  of  a  freer 
and  a  wilder  kind.  Till  the  whole  force  of  the  land  could 
be  got  together,  the  Barons  of  Eastern  Normandy  were 
bidden  to  watch  the  foe,  to  skulk  in  the  woods,  and  to  give 
the  invaders  no  opportunity  for  an  attack.* 

The  right  division  of  the  French  army,  the  division  of  l^^»«ei 
Belgic  Oaul,  seems  to  have  entered  Normandy  somewhere  Frenoh. 
near  the  frontier  town  of  Aumale.  They  passed  on,  eom« 
mitting  every  sort  of  ravage  as  they  went.  Saracens,  we 
are  told^  could  not  have  done  worse.^  Houses  great  and 
small  were  burned;  so  were  churches  and  monasteries; 
moveable  goods  were  carried  off^  among  which,  as  in  old 
Greek  warfare,  human  prey  seems  to  have  been  thought 
not  the  least  valuable.  The  peasants  whom  they  fell  in 
with  were  seized  and  carried  off;®  women  were  everywhere 
ravished;   children  and  old  men  seem  to  have  been  put 

1  Bonuui  de  Bou,  9960.  "£t  de  Gomai  11  yiel  Huon."  Old  indeed,  u 
Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  217)  truly  says,  if  he  had  found  his  bride  at  the  court 
of  King  Pippin.  Tet  he  lived  to  fight  at  Senlac.  The  name  Burvivee  at 
BaiTow  Gumey  in  SomerBet  and  elaewhere. 

'  See  TayloT^B  Waoe,  171.    De  diBp.  Gen.,  Giles  342. 

'  See  above,  p.  129.  To  these  four  William  of  PdtierB  adds  Hugh  of 
Montfort. 

*  Boman  de  Boa,  9983-9989.  Cf.  Benoit>  35325.  William  of  Poitien 
mther  aluzB  this  part  over,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  carnage  of  Mortemer 
at  once. 

*  BenoHj  35339; 

"Si  oe  ftdflsent  genz  Saziaadne, 
Ne  fiessent  tea  descepline." 

*  Boman  de  Boa,  10007.  "  Vilains  pement,  fiunes  poigiesent.*'  Benolt 
goes  more  into  detail. 
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cfflu^.  VI.  to  death  at  once.^     In  thi^  way  they  marched  opt  till  they 

J^         reacb^  Mortemer,  not  Mortemer  by  the  for^  of  lions, 

Maiiemer.  bat  a  more  northern  Mortemer,  whieh  draws  ^  its  whole 

claim  to  remembrance  from  the  eyents  of  this  oampaign* 

The  country  through  whioh  th^  passed  may  be  <^ed 

hilly;  but  ihe  hiJIs  have  no  specially  marked  or  picturesque 

character.    The  town  of  Aumale  stands  on  a  oomparatiye 

height,  which  slopes  away  by  a  gradual  descent  to  the 

wast    A  bottom,  in  no  way  speaially  marked  by  nature, 

divides  this  hill  from  another  of  the  same  kindj  the  road 

over  which  lead?  the  traveller  to  the  town  of  Drincourt 

on  the  Dieppe,  now  known  as  Neufch&teHnrBraye.    From 

the  neighbourhood  of  this  point  the  river  Eaulne  flows 

down  to  meet  the  Dieppe  and  the  Varenne  by  the  castle 

Descrip-     of  Arques.    In  the  space  between  the  two  hills,  a  little 

place.        way  irom  the  road,  and  almost  hidden  by  tree9j  lie  the 

ehell  of  a  round  tpwer  on  its  mound,  a  church  of  but  small 

attractions,  aijtd  a  few  (scattered  houses  and  gardens,  so 

£ir  from  forming  a  town  that  they  are  hardly  worthy 

The  town    to  be  galled  a  village.    That  spot  is  Mortemer ;  and  the 

and  not      absence  of  aqjrthing  remarkable  in  the  Mortemer  of  the 

^'      present  day  is  the  best  witness  of  the  event  which  made 

Mortemer  &moqs  in  the  days  of  William.    In  those  days 

Mortemer  was  evidently  a  town  of  some  size,  according 

to  the  standard  of  the  eleventh  century.    There  is  no  sign 

that  the  towi^  was  fortified;  the  tower  which  utill  remains 

has  doubtless  supplanted  a  donjon  of  the  earlier  type ;  but 

it  was  the  mere  private  fortress  of  the  lord  and  not  the 

defence  of  the  town  itself.    The  change  in  the  condition 

of  the  plaoe  must  have  been  great.     Mortemer  can  now 

hardly  supply  entertainment  to  a  passing  traveller]    but 

we  are  told  that  tibe  French  army  took  up  their  head- 

*  Benolt,  35341 ; 

"  NU  eepaimeat  )i  rieiis  viv^nx, 
N'as  vielles  genz  ne  as  en&nz/* 
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quartera  there,  oa  acooimt  of  the  good  and  plentiful  ao*  <nAP.xa. 

oommodation  whieh  the  town  afforded*^    Mortemer  beoame 

a  centre  of  eyitematic  plunder.    The  French  devoted  th^ 

day  to  piUage ;  the  neighbourhood  was  harried  with  fire 

and  swoid ;  stores  of  cattle  and  wine  were  brought  in  to 

Mortemer ;  and  the  ni^t  was  givan  to  fi^asting,  drinking, 

and  every  kind  of  excess.' 

The  Norman  leaders  had  heea  w«ll  served  by  spies,  and  ^  ^ 

they  had  now  found  just  such  an  opportunity  as  they  had  Mortemer 

been  waiting  for.    One  vigorous  blow  might  crush  onej^^^®^ 

diivision  of  the  invaders  altogether,  and  the  force  of  all  Nor-  Nonnans. 

nandy  wdgtxt  then  turn  against  the  other.    The  four 

leadersi  with  Hugh  of  Montfort,  and  Roger  of  Mprtemeri 

ihe  lord  of  the  town  in  whioh  the  enemy  had  fixed  them** 

aelves,  at  the  bead  of  the  whole  Levies  of  the  country^ 

made  a  night  march  upon  the  une^pecting  invaders.    The 

Nonnan  force  reached  Mortemer  at  day-break.     Tliey 

found  no  peeparatiops  for  defence;  most  of  the  French  were 

atill  aaleep*    With  the  true  Norman  instinct^  they  tried 

fire  as  the  first  meaas  pf  attack.     The  Frenchmen  were 

awakened  by  the  burning  of  the  houses  in  which  they  w^re 

quartered.     The  confusion  was  firightful ;  men  had  to  arm 

themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  with  the  enemy 

pressing  around  tbcm.     One  man  would  fain  mount  his 

horse,  but  he  could  not  find  his  bridle;  another^  still  less 

Incky^  could  not  find  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  was 

lodged.'    The  most  part  strove  to  cut  their  way  out  of  tho 

*■  Boaan  de  Bon,  9990 ; 

^  A  M«t€m«r  M  haribeiglAMDi ; 
Par  raesement  des  ostelz." 


And  again,  looio ; 
80  BeooH,  }^^5| ; 


"  4VM  tay«ren|i  Uax  o^Ns." 


"  Mais  la  nidt  aiment  les  deUz 
Des  bona  mangers  e  lea  bons  Uz." 
'  WilL  Gem.  vii.  24.     "  In  inoendiis  et  muHenim  ludibriiB  oocupati." 
'  Bofman  de  Roa,  10031  (cf.  Benott,  35394  et  seqq.); 

"  Tel  kuide  son  dbevai  munter,  Tel  kuide  de  ToBtel  issir 

Ki  d  frefn  ne  pcMt  aasener,  Ki  k  Tub  ne  poet  ayenir." 
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oHAp.xii.  burning  town,  but  they  found  the   head  of  each  street 

guarded  by  Norman   soldiers/    Yet,  according  to  every 

account^  the  French,  though  taken  at  such  a  disadvantage, 

resisted  manftdly,  and  kept  up  the  struggle  for  several 

hours,  from  the  dawn  of  a  winter's  day  till  three  hours 

Utter  difl-   after  noon.'    The  great  mass  of  the  French  were  cut  to 

of  the        pieces;    a  few  escaped  to  skulk  in  the  woods^  but  the 

^^^^^'      greater  number  were  cut  down  either  in  the  town  itself 

or  in  the  attempt  to  escape.    The  burned  and  charred 

ruins,  the  dunghills,  the  fields  and  paths  around  the  town, 

were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men.     Only  those 

were  spared  who  were  worth  sparing  for  the  sake  of  their 

ransom.     Many  a  Norman  soldier,  down  to  the  meanest 

serving-man  in  the  ranks^  carried  off  his  French  prisoner ; 

many  an  one  carried  off  his  two  or  three  goodly  steeds 

with  their  rich  harness.    In  all  Normandy  there  was  not 

Fate  of  the  a  prison  that  was  not  full  of  Frenchmen."    As  for  the 

Escape  of   ^®^®™  ^^  ^^®  expedition,  Odo  the   King's  brother  was 

Sf^I^     among  the  first  to  escape;    Reginald  of  Clermont  was 

equally  lucky .^    But  the  princes  of  Fonthieu  were  less 

'■  Boman  de  Boa,  10035 ; 

"  Nonnanz  gardouent  lea  iessueei 
£  U  tiepas  as  chiefe  dee  rues." 
So  Benolt,  35404.    He  tells  us  (35399); 

'<  E  li  mortel  brait  sunt  si  grant 

Que  Tom  n*i  olst  Deu  tosant.** 

Compare  Giovaimi  ViUani^s  (zii.  66.    Murat.  ziii.  948)  descriptioii  of  the 

bombards  at  Crecy ;  "  Che  fiMneuo  si  grande  tremuoto  e  romore,  che  parea 

che  Iddio  tonasse.** 

'  Will.  Grem.  yii.  24.  "  Mane  oommiasum  beQum  in  oontinuft  089de 
occumbentium  ad  usque  nonam  ab  utrisque  est  protractis.'*  So  Roman  de 
Eou,  10039; 

"  Dez  li  matin  sdeil  levant 
Tresk^a  none  del  jur  passant.'* 
The  war  took  place  "  in  hieme  ante  Quadragesimam"  (Ord.  Vit.  658  A). 
*  Roman  de  Rou,  1005 1 ; 

"  N'i  out  gairee  si  vil  gar9on  Od  tut  Taltre  menu  hemeis. 

Ki  n'enmenast  Franceiz  prison,        N^out  chartre  en  tute  Normendie, 
E  bels  destriers  n'out  dous  a  treis,    Ki  de  Franoeiz  ne  fiist  emplie.** 
«  "  Equorum  velodtate  saluti  oonsulunt/'  says  William  of  PoiUera  (98), 
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fortunate.    Waleran,  the  Count's  brother,  was  slain^  fight-  <«*'•  ^"• 
ing  valiantly.^    Count  Guy  himself  was  taken  prisoner^  ^^^^^^ 
and  was  kept  as  the  Duke's  captive  at  Bayeux  for  two^^****®^- 
years.    He  was  at  last  released^  but  only  on  doing  homage  ment  of 
to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  binding  himself  to  ?;*"f ^  ^'^y- 
his  new  lord  for  the  yearly  service  of  a  hundred  knights  leMed  on 
whenever  he  should  be  called  on.*    Balph  of  Montdidier  ^^g^  to 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Roger  of  Mortemer,  whose  castle,  ^*^^**°^- 
perhaps  the  only  stone  building  in  the  town,  remained  Mortemer 
standing  among  the  flames.     By  one  of  those  estrange  ^^^ 
feudal  complications  which   we   so    often   meet  with   in  Montdidier 
those  times,  the  Lord  of  Mortemer  had  become  the  man  feudal 
of  the  Count   of  Montdidier.'      Roger  remembered  his"^^®' 
duty  to  his  lord,  even  when  that  lord  appeared  in   the 
guise  of  an  enemy.     He  tended  him  friendly  in  his  castle 
for  three  days,  and  then  took  him  to  his  own  house  in 
peace/    But  this  discharge  of  feudal  duty  was  held  by 
Duke  William  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  the 
vassal  and  the  subject  of  a  greater  master.     All  Roger's 
services  could  not  plead  against  this  ill-timed  tenderness  itog«r 
to  a  foe.     He  was  banished  from  Normandy,  and,  though  ^!^^ 
after  a  while  he  was  allowed  to  return  and  to  receive  again  f^^^  M»d 

.    hiB  castle 

the  rest  of  his  lands,  the  castle  from  which  he  drew  his  confiBcate4» 
name  was  withheld  from  him.     That  castle  the  Duke 

whoee  acoount  is  conAued,  and  who  aeema  anzioiu  to  paas  off  the  Burprise 
ae  a  regular  battle.  Orderic  (658  A)  Bays  '*  yelocitate  pedum  vigaerunt.** 
He  alao  calls  it  ''tenifaae  proeUnm/*  Sec,,  but  I  do  not  see  that  this  con- 
tradicts Wace*8  account,  grounded  on  William  of  Jumi^ges. 

1  Soman  de  Bou,  10049,  after  recording  the  oaptiyity  of  Guy ; 
**  Mais  Valeran,  sun  frere,  unt  mort, 
Chevalier  mult  vaillant  h  fort." 

'  Ord.  Yit.  658  A.  <*  Poet  duos  annos  hominium  ab  eo  tali  tenore 
reoepi,  ut  exinde  mihi  semper  fidelis  exsisteret,  et  militare  servitium,  ubi 
juasissem,  cum  centum  militibus  mihi  Mi«gulii>  annis  exhiberet.** 

'  lb.     "  Hominium  enim  jamjudum  Uli  fecerat." 

*  lb.  <'In  tali  eigo  necessitate  pulcrum  illi  et  oompetemi  servitium 
impendit,  dum  in  castro  sue  ilium  triduo  proteodt  et  postea  salyum  ad  sua 
perduzit.** 
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08AP.  ui.  girtoted  to  a  brave  and  rising  knight^  Williain  of  Warren,  ^ 
^w«d       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  name  from  a  fortress  by  the  northern  Yarenne 
woiiam  of  which  has  since  exchanged  its  name  for  that  Of  JBellen« 
combre.^    He,  like  his  predecessor  Roger,  and  so  manj 
others,  was  the  Duke's  kinsman  through  the  forester  of 
CauiC;'  he  lived  to  become  the  husband  of  the  Duke*8 
stepdaughter,^  to  win  for  himself  an  Earldom  in  England, 
and  to  be  the  forefather  of  one  who^  two  hundred  jears 
later,  could  appeal,  like  the  Bastard  himself,  to  his  own 
sword  as  the  surest  tenure  by  which  he  held  it." 
The  news        The  joyful  news,  we  are  told,  was  carried  the  same  night* 
William,     to  the  Duke  in  his  quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine* 
His  first  feeling  was  thankfulness  to  God,  who  had  given 
him  so  great  a  success  without  any  loss,  at  any  rate  with- 
out any  considerable  loss,  of  hii  own  men.''     His  next 
thought  was  how  to  improve  the  occasion  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  the  other  division  of  the  invading  army  with  even 
Hifl  rtrata-  less  trouble.     He  would  himself  send  the  news  to  his  royal 

gesn  and 

menage  to  over-lord.    We  are  not  told  exactly  where  the  two  armies 

®    *^'    were  encamped,  but  it  was  doubtless  somewhere  between 

the  Seine  and  the  Dive,  and  one  description  places  the 

*  Old.  Yit.  658  A.  "  Gastrum  tamen  Mortui-znari%  in  quo  inimicum 
meum  ftalvavit,  ill!  Jure,  ut  reor  [it  is  curious  to  see  the  Conqueror  on  bis 
defenoe],  abatuli,  sad  Guillalmo  da  GuarennA,  oonaangiiiiLeo  ejas,  tinni 
l^timo,  dedi.'*  All  about  William  of  Wairen  and  bis  fiunUy  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  8tapleton*8  paper  in  the  Ardmolaglcal  Journal,  iii.  8,  14. 

'  StapletoB,  Ardi.  Journal,  p.  6. 

s  William  of  Wanren  and  Roger  of  Mortamer  were  both  deaoeBdad  Cram 
Her&st,  a  brother  of  the  Doaheas  Qumor.    Will.  Gen.  vm.  37. 

*  See  above,  p.  86. 

'  For  the  ikmoua  answer  of  John  Earl  of  Wairen  (a  descendant  of  William 
In  the  female  line)  to  the  Gommisslanen  "  Quo  Warranto  "  in  Edward  the 
First^s  time,  see  Waiter  of  Hamii^aigh,  Si.  6. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  10063 : 

"Cele  nuit  m^isme  aaei  tost 
Vint  la  novde  al  Due  en  Tost" 
'  BenoAt  gets  eloquent  on  this  head,  and  girea  us  (35469  et  seqq.)  a 
picture  of  WiUiam  at  his  devotions;   "see  mains  jointes^'^  "od  lennes  da 
piet<^." 
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French  army  by  the  side  of  a  nret  with  oveirhanpng  oliffs.^  ohap.  in.. 
The  oamp  of  the  Dake  was  not  far  off.  A  meatenger  was 
at  once  eent  off^  to  annoonoe  in  a  startling  way  the  Ion 
which  had  fidlen  on  the  it>yal  army  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Seine.  Some  make  the  mesaenger  choeen  for  his  Halph  of 
task  a  man  of  lofty  and  fiunons  lineage.  He  was>  we  are 
told,  Balph  of  Toesny  or  of  Conches,  the  grandson  of  the 
fiunons  Roger,  the  proud  descendant  of  Malohulc,  the  man 
who  had  sought  for  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  sconrges  of  Normandy  in  the  days  of  William's 
childhood.'  Of  Balph  we  shall  hear  again  at  Senlao^  how 
be  refused,  like  Walter  Oiffiird,  to  undertake  any  duty, 
howevet  honourable,  which  kept  him  back  from  dealings 
his  blows  against  the  English.^  Thns  high  of  birth  and  of 
spirit,  he  and  his  were  connected  by  marriage  with  other 
houses  of  equal  &me.  His  own  wife  was  of  the  line  of 
Montfort  ;*  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  famous  William 
Fitz-Osbern,*  and  his  son,  in  after  years,  when  his  house 
was  transferred  from  Normandy  to  England,  became  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  our  martyred  Waltheof.* 
Ralph  of  Toesny  then,  or  it  may  be  some  lowlier  mes-  DeUvery 
senger,  rode  to  the  French  camp;  he  climbed,  some  say^QeM^at 
a  tree,  some  say  a  lofty  rock,  which  overlooked  the  tent  °^dnig^^ 

»  Benolt,  35493; 

"hog^  fa  en  ton  maniere 
Pap  SOD  I'eve  d*ime  riviere  : 
E  tor  ens  fb  grant  la  ffUebe.** 

*  Sm  Tol.  1.  p.  460 ;  ii.  p.  196.  That  tlie  measenger  was  Ralph  of  Toemy 
ia  affinned  by  WyiiMft  of  Jami^goa  (vii  24),  Ordoric  (658  B,  where  the  tale 
b  of  course  pat  into  WiUiam's  own  mouth),  and  Benolt  (35479).  William 
of  Poitiers  (99)  says  only  "  caute  instruotom  qnemdam/*  and  Wace  (10074) 
says  expready, 

"Fist  an  home  toat  env^ler, 
Ne  aai  varlet  a  eaquier." 
'  See  Soman  de  Bou,  12718. 

*  See  Ordedcv  57^  B,  687  D.  On  thia  EUaabeth  or  laabel,  aee  Palgrave, 
»▼.  24^  a59- 

*  Will  Gem.  Tii.  25.  •  Old.  VH.  813  D. 
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CHAP.  xn.  of  the  King.^  Tbe  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken,  the 
slumbers  of  the  King  were  disturbed,  by  a  voice,  which 
might  seem  to  come  from  another  world,  shouting  aloud, 
'* Frenchmen,  awake,  ye  are  sleeping  too  long;  go  forth 
and  bury  your  friends  who  lie  dead  at  Mortemer."  The 
King  and  his  friends  talked  together  and  wondered.  But 
the  tidings  thus  strangely  brought  to  them  were  soon 
spread  abroad.  Some  make  the  Norman  baron  reveal 
himself^  and  tell  in  his  own  person  how  Odo  had  fled^ 
how  Ouy  was  in  bonds,  how  Waleran  was  slain.'  Others 
seem  to  make  the  news  come  from  some  other  source,  from 
some  fugitive  escaped  from  Mortemer^  or  from  that  mere 
mysterious  power  of  rumour  which  seems  to  travel  faster 
than  any  post.^    At  all  events  we  are  told  that  a  panic 

^  Waiiam  of  Poitiera  (99)  and  Waoe  (10077),  who  do  not  call  the 
meBsenger  Ralph  of  Toesny,  niake  him  dimb  a  tree.  (Of.  Herod.  tI.  79.) 
Ordeiic  does  not  mention  his  position,  and  William  of  Jumi^gee  (vii.  24)  and 
Benott  (35406)  make  him  dimb  the  high  rock — "in  quodam  proximo 
monte/*  according  to  William — already  spoken  of.  To  dimb  a  tree  was 
seemingly  bdow  the  dignity  of  a  descendant  of  Malahulc. 

'  William  of  Jmnidges,  fi>Ilowed  by  Benott,  makes  Ralph  say  who  he  is, 
and  describe  the  event  of  the  battle  at  some  length — at  greater  length  of 
course  in  Benolt  than  in  WiUiam.      This,  I  think,  quite  takes  away  from 
the  startling  and  spectral  effect  of  the  scene  in  Wace,  10077 1 
"En  mi  arbre  le  fist  mmiter,  Alez  vos  amis  enterrer, 

E  tute  nuit  en  haut  crier :  Eli  smit  occu  k  Mortemer.* 

'  Franceiz,  Franceiz,  levez,  leveE,      li  Beis  ol  ke  oil  oria 
Tenez  vos  vdes,  trop  dormez ;  Merveilla  sei,  mult  s'esmaia.'* 

William  of  Poitiers  says  only,  "Dux  Willdmus  nocte  intempestA  caute 
instructimi  quemdam  direxit,  qui  tristem  Regi  victoriam  propius  castra 
ipdus  ab  alto  arboris  per  singula  indamavit."  Orderic  (658  B)  is  still 
shorter ;  "  Per  Radulfum  de  Toenift  quae  trans  Sequanam  oontigerant  Begl 
Franccrmn  mandaTi." 
'  So  I  understand  Wace  (10089) ; 

"  Endementres  k*al  Rei  parloent,  E  par  tute  terre  espandue, 

E  de  novdes  demandoent,  Ke  tut  11  midz  de  lor  amiz 

Eb  Yus  la  novde  venue  Estdt  k  Mortemer  ocdz/' 

He  had  just  before  said  (10067)  t 

^'CTest  une  diose,  ke  novde,  E  ki  bone  novde  porte 

Ki  mult  est  errant  et  isnde,  S^iurement  bute  k  la  porte.** 

So  Will.  Pict.  100.     "Fam&  referente,  quie  tam  fUd  quam  veri  nuntia 
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fell  on  King  Henry  and   his  host.     Before  the  sun  had  chap.  xn. 
well  dawned,  all  was  ready  for  a  retreat.     Horsemen  were  reto»t*of 
mounted,  sumpter-horses  were  loaded,  the  tents  and  huts  *^«  French 
which  had  formed  the  royal  camp  were  all  burning.     All 
faces  were  now  turned,  not  towards  Bouen  or  Lisieux^  but 
towards  Paris  or  more   distant  cities.    The  retreat  was 
a  hasty  one ;  men  were  glad  to  get  as  fast  as  they  could 
out  of  so  dangerous  a  land.     Their  march,  or  rather  their 
flight,  was  undisturbed  by  William  ;  King  Henry  reached 
his  capital  in  safety,  and  his  barons  and  other  followers, 
the  mighty  armament  of  all  Celtic  Gaul,  were  scattered 
every  man  to  his  own  home.^ 

There  is  something  half  romantic,  half  grotesque,  about  The  story 
the  details  of  this  campaign.     Yet  the  substance  of  the  of  i^onm^Q 
tale  comes  from  contemporary  writers,  and  the  whole  story  *^'*^- 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  William^  and  indeed  of  his 
people.     No  people  of  warriors  were  ever  more  ready  than 
the  Normans  to  exchange,  whenever  need  called  for  the 
exchange,  the  skin  of  the  lion  for  that  of  the  fox.^    As- 
suredly neither  William  the  Bastard  nor  Robert  Wiscard 
was  at  all  lacking  in  any  form  of  courage ;    but  it  was, 
ailer  all,  their  craft  rather  than  th^ir  courage  which  set 
them  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the  world.     It  is  quite  niustra- 

tion  of 

possible  that  seven  years  may  have  abated  somewhat  of  William's 
that  impetuous  energy  of  early  youth  with  which  William 

vdat."  Compare  Mr.  Grote*8  remarks  and  quotations  on  the  fi/ui.  Hist, 
of  Greece,  v.  260. 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.  "  Rex  attonitus  inopinato  nuntio,  procul  omni  cuncta- 
tione  signo  antelucano  sues  in  fugam  excitavit ;  summe  neoessarium  ratus 
qnam  maTimA  celeritate  Normanni»  finibua  discedere.*' 

'  Plutarch,  Moralia,  ii.  51  (ed.  Tauchnitz).  Ilpit  8i  ro^t  if'iyerrai  abrbtf 
M  r^  81*  dirdrtjt  woWd,  wpdacuy,  &§  dy6^iav  rov  *Bp€Je\iovi,  ik§y€y  [6 
A«;(ray8f>ot],  "Orov  /i^  lipiKvurai  i^  \t0y7rj,  vpoapcarriw  l/rci  rijy  dXwranjy, 
So  EunapioSy  p.  65,  ed.  Bonn.  'O  'Fwfuuot  Mapiot  rhv  iyrlimXoy  X^XXav 
9i9\€v¥  Bfipiw  iiwoKaXSfy,  dXinrtxa  Kai  \iwrvt,  fuiXkoy  t^aaM  (pofittoBcu  r^ 
dXduircica. 
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PHAP.  xiT.  spurred  across  the  plain  of  Val-es- dunes  to  smite  the  rebel 
Hia  policy,  of  Bayeux  with  his  own  hand.^  He  may  have  learned — 
perhaps  from  the  teaching  of  King  Henry  himself^ — that 
it  is  not  always  the  duty  of  a  general  to  thrust  himself 
forward  wherever  danger  happens  to  be  keenest.  But  it 
is  certain  that,  twelve  years  later,  William  was  as  ready 
as  he  had  ever  been  for  deeds  of  the  highest  personal 
prowess,  whenever  personal  prowess  was  the  surest  way 
to  success.  The  difference  between  William  and  most  men 
of  his  age  was  that  he  had  now  learned  that  it  was  no 
mark  of  wisdom  or  of  courage  to  run  risks  which  might 
be  avoided,  or  to  jeopard  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
followers,  when  the  same  object  might  be  gained  by  easier 
means.  He  had,  by  this  time  at  least,  learned  to  rise 
above  the  follies  of  mere  chivalry,  above  the  mere  sense- 
less love  of  giving  and  taking  blows  without  an  object. 
Nor  had  he  a  spark  of  that  impetuous  patriotism  which 
led  the  nobler  soul  of  Harold  to  deem  no  shame  so  great 
as  the  shame  of  leaving  a  rood  of  English  ground  to  be 
harried  by  the  stranger.  We  may  acquit  William  of  all 
wanton  oppression ;  we  may  fully  believe  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  people  roused  his  indignation.^  But  he  could 
stifle  that  indignation;  he  could  stand  calmly  by  and 
behold  their  sufferings,  if  he  thought  that  he  could  gain 
his  object  better  by  biding  his  time  and  letting  the  enemy 
Vein  of      {qj  ^  while  work  his  wicked  wiU.    And,  mingled  with  all 

pleasantry        ^  '  o 

in  the  this,  there  is  a  certain  element  of  grim  merriment,  a 
character,  delight  in  a  joke  spoken  or  acted,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  career  of  the  Conqueror.  It  needed  a  ready  wit  to 
send  Roger  of  Toesny,  or  any  other  man,  to  the  top 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  rock  to  announce  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
that  the  French  had  been  cut  to  pieces  at  Mortemer, 
Here  again  William  is  only  a  representative  of  his  people. 
A  touch  of  pleasantry^  however  rough,  runs  through  most 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  '  lb.  p.  277.  *  See  above,  p.  126. 
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Nonnan  sayings  and  doings.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  obap.  xn. 
messenger,  whoever  he  was,  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  errand 
and  entered  into  its  spirit.  And  the  policy  of  William  in 
this  campaign,  whatever  we  think  of  it  in  any  other  light, 
had  at  least,  as  his  policy  commonly  had,  the  merit  of 
snocess.  Most  princes  of  his  time  would  have  sought 
eagerly  for  a  battle.  Most  of  the  few  princes  who  might 
have  shrunk  from  a  battle  would  have  been  unable  to  form 
any  intelligible  military  plan  of  any  other  kind.  William, 
evidently  seconded  by  men  who  understood  him,  knew 
how  to  win  victories  without  fighting.  His  dominions 
were  invaded  by  two  powerful  armies  at  once.  He  laid 
his  plans;  he  bode  his  time.  One  army  was  cut  to 
pieces  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  Norman  life.  The  other 
was  hurried  out  of  the  land  without  so  much  as  striking 
a  blow. 

King  Henry  seems  by  this  time  to  have  had  enough  WiUiam 
of  Norman  warfare  for  a  while.    We  hear  vaguely  ofsreteuilM 
hostilities  still  going  on,*  but  there  is  only  one  act  oi^5m^°" 
either  side  of  whicb  we  meet  with  any  distinct  mention. 
This  is  when  the  Duke  fortified  a  post  which  was  intended 
to  check  for  the  ftiture  such  incursions  as  his  southern 
march  had  just  undergone.    The  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  William  again  to  demand  that  fortress  of  Tilli^res  of 
which  Henry  had  so  unfairly  dispossessed  him  in  the  early 
days  of  his  reign.^    But  he  now  raised  a  counter-fortress 
within  his  own  dominions,  which  was  expressly  designed  to 
act  as  a  check  on  Tilli^res  itself.'    This  was  at  Breteuil  on 
the  Iton,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure,  near  the  wood  of  its 

^  Win.  Pict.  99.  ''Mtdtft  dehinc  hostiUa  atrimque  acta  sunt,  qualia 
pneter  belli  oonfiictum  later  tantoe  hostes  fieri  BQlent." 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  201-303. 

'  Wm.  Gem.  vii.  25.  "  Poetea  Dux  contra  Tegulenae  castnim,  quod  Bex 
illi  dudum  abstuleiat,  aliud  oppidum  non  deteriua,  quod  BretoUum  usque 
hodie  vocatur,  instaurat.'* 
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CHAP.  xn. 

It  is  en- 
trusted  to 
William 
Fitz- 
Osbem. 
Peace  con- 
cluded. 
1055. 


William 
authorized 
to  make 
amqueets 
at  the  ex- 
pense of 
Anjou. 


own  name,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  not  far  from  Ralph  of 
Toesny's  castle  and  abbey  of  Conches.  The  castle  was 
built,  and  was  put  under  the  trusty  care  of  William 
Fitz-Osbem.* 

At  last  the  King  sought  for  peace.  His  main  object 
was  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  the  many  French 
captives  who  were  still  lingering  in  Noiinan  prison-houses. 
The  knights  were  at  last  set  free  on  paying  their  ransoms, 
but  their  harness  remained  as  the  prey  of  the  victors."  A 
more  remarkable  article  of  the  peace  was  that  by  which 
the  King  engaged  not  to  interfere  with  any  conquests 
which  William  had  made,  or  might  make,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  Henry  indeed  seems  to  have  done 
more,  and  to  have  promised  William  the  regular  feudal 
investiture  of  any  such  possible  conquests.'  This  agree- 
ment seems  to  amount  almost  to  proof  positive  that 
Geoffrey  had  not  had  any  share  in  the  late  invasion  of 
Normandy.  It  was  seemingly  as  a  punishment  for  his 
defection  that  his  possessions  were  now  openly  offered  to 
the  Norman.  Before  long  we  shall  again  find  Henry  and 
Geoffrey  allied  against  William,  but  just  at  this  moment 
we  must  look  upon  King  and  Duke  as  once  more  allies 
against  the  Angevin  Count. 


Exten- 
sion of 
WilUam*s 
frontier 
south- 
wards. 
1048-1063. 


It  was  in  William's  earlier  days  of  good  service  to  his 
over-lord  that  he  had  first  carried  his  arms,  and  extended 
his  dominion,  beyond  the  range  of  hills  which  seems  to 
form  the  natural  southern  frontier  of  Western  Normandy. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  25.    So  Benoit,  35553,  who  takes  the  opportunity  to 
give  the  Hfe  of  WilUam  Fitz-Osbem  at  length. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  10133 ; 

''Maiz  li  hemeis  unt  tut  lessi^ 

A  eels  ki  Torent  gaaingnie.^* 

'  WHl.  Pict.  99.     "  Ejus  [Regis]  vero  aasensu  et  quasi  dono  quodam 

Dux  jure  perpetuo  retineret  quod  Gaufrido  Andegavorum  Comiti  abstuleiat, 

quodque  valeret  auferre.*'    Will.  Malms,  iii.  233.    "  Conventum  nt  .  .  .  . 

Comes  erepta  vel  eripienda  Martello  jure  vendicaret  legitimo.*' 
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In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Angevin  he  had  added  or  cHAP.zn. 
restored  to  his  Dachjr  the  Cenomannian  fortress  of  Dom-  Damfront. 
front,*  a  prize  which  was  no  unworthy  instahnent  of  the 
nobler  and  more  distant  prize  in  the  same  region  which 
wasj  before  many  years,  to  fall  into  his  hands.  That  first 
campaign^  William's  first  deed  of  prowess  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  Duchy^  had  made  him  master  of  a 
fortress  which  men  deemed  impregnable,  and  of  a  district 
which,  as  his  earliest  conquest^  he  no  doubt  looked  on  with 
special  afiection.  That  part  of  the  ancient  Cenomannian 
diocese  and  county  which  surrounds  the  hill  of  Domfront 
has  remained  to  this  day  an  integral  portion  of  the  Nor- 
man land.  The  southern  bulwark  of  William's  Duchy  was 
now  the  proud  fortress  by  the  Varenne,  the  town  which, 
still  largely  girded  by  its  ancient  walls,  abides  to  this 
day  perched  on  its  ancient  eyrie,  and  has  not^  like  so 
many  greater  cities,  crept  down  into  the  plain  below.  The 
shattered  donjon/  reared^  like  that  of  his  own  Falaise,  on 
wild  and  craggy  rocks,  looks  forth  on  the  wilder  and  heath- 
crowned  rocks  of  a  rival  height,  whose  distorted  strata 
bear  witness  to  the  struggles  and  revolutions  of  days  before 
man  had  yet  appeared  on  earth.  The  fortress  won  by  the 
terror  of  his  name,  once  an  outpost  threatening  the  Nor- 
man border,  was  now  the  surest  guard  of  the  Norman 
heights  to  the  north,  the  most  threatening  menace  to  that 
boundless  plain,  broken  by  gentler  hills,  which  stretched 
away  over  the  disputed  land  of  Maine  towards  the  home 
of  the  hostile  Angevin.  Around  the  hill  lay  the  thickly 
wooded  land,  rich  in  the  silvan  sports  so  dear  to  William's 
heart,  the  land  which  the  Hammer  of  Anjou  had  yielded 
without  a  stroke  to  the  youthful  lord  of  Normandy. 
Lower  down  the  stream  stood  what  was  now  his  furthest 

>  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  278-286. 

'  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  ruined  tower  u  that  taken  bjr 
WiOiam  in  1049. 
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CHAP.  xir.  outpost,  his  own  creation  of  Ambriires,  another  donjon 
Ambrihw.  Qjj  ^  height,  hard  by  the  point  where  the  Varenne  joins 
the  greater  stream  of  the  Mayenne.  The  shattered  walls 
of  that  donjon  still  bear  the  impress  of  William's  age, 
though  the  district  in  which  it  stands  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  Norman  name. 

Domfront  then  had  passed  irrevocably  into  William's 
hands,  but  Ambrieres  was  still,  in  some  way  or  other,  a 
Its  former  subject  of  contention.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  William 
tion  by       had  occupied  and  fortified  the  post  in  the  earlier  cam- 
[lolgv'     P^iff^'^    Possibly  it  had  been  since  that  time  taken  and 
dismantled  by  Geoffrey ;  possibly  the  post  was  to  be  made 
stronger  and  more  extensive,  with  a  view  to  further  con- 
quests in  the  same  direction.     At  all  events,  works  of 
its  present  some  kind  at  Ambrieres,  whether  works  of  mere  strength- 
OTstr^f^-  cning  or  of  building  up  from  the  ground,  were  just  now 
^"^'        an  object  on  which  William's  mind  was  eagerly  set.    His 
first  act  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France, 
at  the  very  meeting — was  it  a  meeting  with  the  King 
in  person  ? — at  which  the  peace  was  signed,  was  to  sum- 
mon all  the  chief  military  tenants  of  Normandy  to  appear 
within  forty  days  to  help  in  carrying  on  the  needful  works 
at  Ambrieres.^     A  message  to  the  same  effect  was  sent 
WflJiam*8    ^  Count  Geoffrey.    The  Duke  of  the  Normans  would,  on 
toG*^^    the  fortieth  day,  appear  at  Ambrieres  with  his  force  and 
Martel.      take  possession  of  his  fortress.^    The  prospect  of  so  terrible 
a  neighbour  struck  dread  into  the  heart  of  the  nearest 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  The  fortification  of  Ambrieres  in  X049  is  distinctly 
Mserted  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Jumi^es  there  referred  to;  but 
William  of  Poitiers  certainly  speaks  now  as  if  the  castle  had  to  be  built 
rather  than  merely  to  be  strengthened. 

'  Will.  Pict.  99.  "  In  ipso  conventu  principes  militise  suae  jussu  com- 
monuit  Dux  intra  terminoi  MarleUi  Andegavensis  ad  Ambreras  cotufiruencUu 
mature  adesse  paratos." 

'  lb.  "  Et  quem  hujus  incoepti  diem  eis  ipse,  eumdem  MarteUo  per  legatee 
prsBfiniyit."  The  Archdeacon  here  bursts  into  a  torrent  of  admiration. 
Compare  William*s  earlier  challenge  to  Geoffrey.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  28a. 
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vassal  of  Anjou,  Geoffrey,  Lord  of  Mayenne,  a  town  on  chap.  xn. 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  from  which   it  takes  itsG«offireyof 
name,  and  which  was,  a  few  years  later,  to  be  the  scene      ^*°^^  * 
of   one    of  William's    boldest    exploits.     The    Lord    of 
Mayenne,  a  man  of  whom  we  shall   often  hear  again,  his  oouumI 
poured  his  forebodings  into  the  ears  of  his  own  lord  at  MartaL. 
Angers.    If  the  Normans  were  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  Ambri^res,  nothing  but  ravage  and  utter  destruction 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  Angevin  lands.    The  heart  of 
Count  Geoffrey  was  lifted  up,  and  he  bade  his  namesake 
of  Mayenne  cast  him  aside  as  a  base  and  sbameftil  lord, 
if  he  allowed  the  threats  of  the  Norman  to  be  carried 
out  in  act.^    The  appointed  day  came ;  the  Duke  appeared  William  at 
at  Ambrieres ;  the  works,  of  whatever  kind,  were  begun.' 
News   came   that   Geofl&ey   Martel   was  on  his   march. 
William  waited  a  while,  but  the   enemy  came  not,  and  G«offi«y*« 

delay. 

provisions  began    to   fail.      Great   and   small   began   to 
complain  of  the  lack  of  food ;  and  no  doubt,  in  Normandy 
as  well  as  in  Eugknd,  men  were  much  more  ready  to 
fight  than  to  keep  under  arms  without  fighting.'     The 
Duke  therefore  left  a  garrison  at  Ambrieres,   and   dis-  WilHam 
banded  the  remainder  of  his  army,  bidding    them  hold  the  castle, 
themselves   in   readiness   to   come  together  again   at  aj^^^°^ 
moment's    notice.*      It  would    have    been    foolhardiness 
indeed  to  have  shut  himself  up   without  any  adequate 


'  Will.  Pict.  99.  "  Qui  tyrannuB  MarteUos,  ut  erat  elatos  animo,  giundia 
piBSumare  ei  loqui  aolitus,  '  Meum,*  inquit,  *  mcut  vilifl  et  pudendi  domini, 
omnino  abnuas  domimum,  si,  patiente  me,  patraii  yideas  quod  metuia.' " 

'  lb.  100.  ''  Die  pnefinito,  Cenomannicum  solum  ingressus,  Norman* 
Borom  rector,  dum  eastrnm,  quod  minatus  est,  erigit." 

'  G£,  ToL  i.  p.  297 ;  vol.  li.  p.  598. 

*  WilL  Pict.  100.  "Quem  [Gaufredum]  ubi  ampUua  opinione  morari 
videty  et  jam  de  dbariomm  penuri&  plebeii  pariter  ac  prooeree  oonquenmtur, 
ne  mOite  miniu  prompto  in  fiiturum  utatur,  modo  dimittere  statuit,  castro 
viria  et  alimoniia  munito,  jubena  tamen  ut,  quom  nuntium  ejus  acceperint, 
quantoduB  eodem  redeant  cuncti."  Compare  Harald^s  orders  in  the  Welsh 
war  at  about  the  same  time,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 
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ciHAF.  XII.  cause  within  the  walls  of  a  border  fortress.     But,  if  the 

Gwffirey     Norman  historian  is  to  be  believed,  the  Norman  Dake'e 

and  nig 

allies  oome  back   was  no   sooner  turned^   than  the   Angevin  Count 

bri^ireB.       ^^^  ^^  allies  came  hastening  to  the  siege  of  the  strong'- 

William  of  hold  of  Ambri^res.     With  Count  Geoffrey  came  his  lord, 

^^    ^^^  as  he  is  called^ — ^at  all  events  his  step-son — ^Peter,  now 

William,  Count  of  Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.'     He 

came  perhaps  to  avenge  the  shameful  flight  of  his  brother 

from  Moulins  ;^  but  with  him  came  another  chief  in  whose 

heart  many  an  old  enmity  must  have  been  choked,  many 

a  bitter  remembrance  must  have  been  handed  over  to 

forgetfulness^  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  take  service 

Odo  of       in  the  same  host  as  Geoffrey.     Yet  so  it  was ;  a  Breton 

**^^'    prince,  Odo,  the  uncle  of  the  reigning  Count  Conan,*  came 

to  fight  under  the  Angevin  banner  against  the  common 

They         enemy  at  Rouen.     The  three  princes  attacked  the  castle 

iumMferee.  ^^  Ambrieres  with  all  the  resources  known  to  the  military 

art  of  the  time.     An  attempt  at  a  storm  was  beaten  back 

by  the   defenders.      The  archers   shot  their  arrows,  the 

petraria  hurled  its   stones,  the   ram  was  dashed  against 

the  wall,  but  all  was  in  vain.^     Meanwhile  the  news  of 

the  sieg^,  and  of  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  garrison, 

Return  of   was  borne  to   Duke  William.     He  gathered  his  troops 

with  all  speed,  and  hastened,  with  such  haste  as  he  knew 

how  to  use    when   haste  was   needed,'^  to   the   relief  of 

Ambrieres.     At  his  mere  approach,  we  are  told,  the  three 

^  Will.  Plot.  lOO.     <'  EzercitvLs  noetri  mox  divulgato  discessu/* 

^  lb.     '^  WQlelmo,  Fictavonim  Comite,  Domino  suo."  See  vol.  ii.  p.  622. 

•  See  above,  p.  138.  *  See  above,  p.  139. 

'  Will.  Pict.  xoo.  "Eudone,  BTitannormn  Gomite."  He  was  more 
strictly  B^ent  for  his  nephew.     See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

'  lb.  **  Missilia,  saxa,  libriles  sudes,  item  lanceee  desuper  ferimit.  lis 
plerique  interemti  cadimt,  alii  repelluntur.  Sic,  audad  mdimine  cassato, 
aliud  indpiimt.  Tentant  murum  ariete,  qui  percussus  in  vii^  castella- 
norum  frangitur.*^ 

^  lb.  "  Willebnus,  omnis  mors  impatiens,  evocat  exerdtmn,  subventum 
ire  quam  maxime  properat." 


William. 
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allied  Counts  took  to  flight.^     Oeoffirey  of  Mayenne  was  ohjlp.  xn. 
less  lucky;  he   was  carried  off  as  a  prisoner  into  the^*fi*J^^^ 
furthest  parts  of  Normandy,  and  he  was  not  set  free  till  aiegen. 
he  had  acknowledged  himself  the  man  of  Duke  William.*     ^^SfiT  rf 

The  fiune  of  William  was  no  doubt  widely  spread  by  Incraftseof 
this  series  of  successful  exploits  and  stratagems,  and  his  power, 
direct  inflnence  was  distinctly  increased  by  his  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  in  one  direction 
and  of  the  Lord  of  Mayenne  in  another.    It  would  seem  Extexudoa 
also  that  this  was  the  time  when  William  made^  according  frontier 
to  the  licence  granted  him  by  King  Henry,*  a  ftirther^^^^ 
acquisition  of  Cenomannian  territory  at  the  cost  of  the 
Count  of  Anjou.    It  was  not  unimportant  to  him  to  extend 
his  power  as  far  as  might  be  in  the  district  through  which 
he  had,  six  years  before,  made  his  fiunous  night-march     1049. 
from  Bom&ont  to  Alen^on/    At  a  short  distance  west  of 
Alengon,  and  south-west  of  the  episcopal  town  of  Seez^ 
the  Sarthon,  a  small  tributaiy  of  the   Sarthe,  was  the 
boundary  between   Normandy  and   Maine.     The   Duke 
BOW  took  possession  of  a  point  beyond  the  frontier  stream ; 
a  castle  and  a  town  arose,  which  were  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Rog^er  of  Montgomery.     It  lay  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  wife,  and 
from  her  the  new  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  honoured 
or  disgraced  by  the  name  of  the  Rock  of  Mabel.^ 

>  Will.  Pict.  100.  "Quern  postqtutfn  inimid,  tres  adeo  nominati  Comiteii, 
adeqaitare  perdpiunt  mirft  celeritate,  ne  dicam  trepidH  fugft,  cum  immanibus 
exerdtiboB  dilabuntur.** 

'  lb.  "  Victor  Gaofredum  Meduanenaem  .  .  .  intra  ezigaum  tempua 
eouBque  oompulit,  ut  in  remotisBimis  Noimannis  partibus  sibi  manua  per- 
domitas  daret,  fidelitatem  quam  satelles  domino  debet  jurans.**  William  of 
Jumi^^es  (yii.  27),  followed  by  Waoe  (10x89)  and  Benoit  (35627),  places 
here  the  conquest  of  Le  Mans  and  the  taking  of  Mayenne.  The  source  of 
the  confusion  is  obvious. 

'  See  above,  p.  164.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

*  On  Roca  Mabilisc  or  Roche  MabiUe,  see  Sti^leton,  i.  bcxiii. 
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CHAP.  zn.      The  Btrength  of  William's  enemies  seems  to  have  been 
'^^^^        nearly  worn  out  by  their  late  efforts,  or  else  their  courage 
peace.        was  chilled  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms.     For  three 
years  Normandy  saw  neither  rebellion   nor  foreign  war. 
William  thus  had  time  to  devote  himself  either  to  the 
prosecution  of  his   vengeance,  or  to  the   vindication  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  the  deposition  of  his  uncle  the 
1055.     Primate  Malger.^     This  took  place  in  the  same  year  as 
the  campaign  of  Ambrieres.     Afler  that  date,  besides  the 
Duke's  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Lanfranc,^  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  till  three  years  later,  when  we  come  to 
another,   and   the   last,   invasion    of  Normandy   by  the 
Last  combined  forces  of  Prance  and  Anjou.    Count  Geoffrey,  the 

and  old  enemy,  was,  we  are  told,  ever  ready  to  strike  a  blow  at 

^^^  Normandy,^  and  no  doubt  the  memory  of  his  hte  losses 
Au^iBt,  rankled  in  his  mind.  Another  great  expedition  was 
planned  and  carried  out.  In  August,  when  the  corn  was 
on  the  ground,^  the  King  and  the  Count  entered  Nor- 
mandy in  the  quarter  most  convenient  for  a  jimction  of 
French  and  Angevin  forces,  in  William's  own  county  of 
Hiesmes.^  Their  design  was  a  systematic  plundering 
expedition  through  all  Normandy  west  of  the  Seine. 
They  were  to  pass  through  the  district  of  Hiesmes  into 
the  land  of  Bayeux  and  Caen;  then  they  were  to  cross 
the  Dive,  and,  afler  harrying  Auge  and  the  district  of 


'  See  above,  p.  97. 

■  See  above,  pp.  103,  104. 

*  WOl.  Pict.  loi.  "Martellus  AndegavensU,  nondum  tot  smiBtris  cadbuB 
fractuB,  minime  defuit,  quantum  ullatenuB  virium  colligere  potuit  adduoexui. 
Viz  enim  hujuB  inimici  odium  et  rabiem  Nonnamiise  tellus  penitus  oontuaa 
vel  exciaa  satiaret.**  So  Roman  de  Bou,  1027 1 ;  "  Par  li  cunaeil  GiflM 
Martei;'    So  Benolt,  35855. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  1027a  ; 

"  Encuntre  aost^  el  bl^  novel.*' 
'  Will.  Pict.  xoi.    "Per  Oximenaem  oomitatum  ad  fluvium  Divam  per- 
venere.'*   So  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28 ;  Roman  de  Rou,  10278;  Benott^  35866. 
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Lisieux,   to   go    home  with   their  plunder.*     Above  all  ohap.  xn. 
things^  thej  were  to  reach  the  sea  in  the  districts  both 
west  and  east  of  the  Dive,  and  to  show  that  the  upstart 
Duke  of  the  Pirates  could  no  longer  keep  his  liege  lord 
barred  up  in  an  inland  prison.     The  scheme  was  laid, 
and  one  half  of  it  was^  carried  out.     William  determined  wmiam*8 
not  to  attack  the  invaders  on  their  entrance  into  his  def^M.^ 
Duchy.     His  plan  was  to  wait  for  a  favourable  moment  ^^Tjf*^* 
when  he  might  smite  them  on  their  return^  gorged  with  the  enemy 
the  plunder  of  his  subjects,   and  no  doubt  with  their  Dive, 
discipline   and   their   energy   not  a  little  relaxed.     He 
gathered  his  knights,  not  indeed  for  immediate  action; 
he  gave  orders  for  the  strengthening  of  castles  and  the 
cleansing  of  their  fosses;   and  then^  leaving  the    open 
country  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy^  he  waited 
in  his  own  stronghold  of  Falaise  for  the  moment  which 
he  knew  would  not  &il  soon  to  come.^    The  French  and  AdyMioe 
Angevin  host  entered  Normandy,  and  passed  through  the  ^ 
land  burning  and  plundering  in  the  usual  fashion.    They 
took  the  town  of  Hiesmes,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
county.    They  then  marched  on  to  Saint  Peter  on  the 
Dive;  they  occupied  the  whole  town,  and  the  King  was 
lodged  at  the  great  abbey,  then  in  all  the  freshness  of 
ite  new  foundation  by  the  pious  Lescelina  of  Eu.^    They 
then  struck  westward,  ravaging  the  whole  Bessin;  but 
the  city  itself,   as  well   as   the   various   castles  of  the 

1  Ronum  de  Bou,  10505  ; 

'*  Li  Rdz  Bon  ovre  apaxeiUa,  E  qnant  d^ilaec  repairera» 

Vers  Baieaes,  90  dist,  ira»  Par  Varaville  pasflera, 

B6cMiii  tot  easQlera,  Auge  h  Lievin  vastera.'* 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  10289  ; 

'*Ja  Dub  out  sa  gent  2t  Faleiae ;  Foflses  parer,  mun  redreder. 

Noyeles  out  dont  mult  11  peise,  Li  plain  pals  laira  gaster, 

Tort  H  fet  H  BeiB,  90  U  semblo;  S*il  sea  castiax  puet  bien  gazder. 

Ses  chevalietB  mande  et  asemble,  Bien  porra,  90  dit,  reoovrer, 

Ses  castiaz  fist  tost  enforder,  Et  as  plaines  terres  amender/' 

■  See  above,  p.  117. 


^▼ages  of 
the  French. 
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CHAP.  xu.  district,  seems  to  have  remained  antouehed.  The  sea- 
coast  especially,  the  land  of  William's  faithful  Hubert, 
was  harried  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Seule.  The 
enemy   then    marched   in  a   south-easterly  direction    to 

Caen  as  yet  Caen.  That  town  was  growing  in  importance,  but  as 
'  yet  it  neither  contained  anything  which  could  withstand 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy  nor  anything  which  was  likely 
to  remain  to  later  days  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit.  Caen 
was  as  yet  undefended  by  walls  or  castle;'  the  founda- 
tions of  the  two  great  abbeys  which  are  its  chief  glory 
had  not  as  yet  been  laid.  Whatever  Caen  then  consisted  of, 
it  was  certainly  sacked^  most  likely  burned.  King  Henry 
and  Count  Geoffrey  had  now  successfully  carried  out  one 
half  of  their  scheme  of  ravage.  They  had  now  to  cross 
the  Dive,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  other  half  of 
the  doomed  region. 

The  moment  for  which  William  had  so  long  been 
waiting  had  at  last  come.  His  policy  had  been  in  some 
sort  a  cruel  policy  for  his  Duchy;  but  it  now  enabled 
him  to  strike  a  vigorous  and  decisive  blow  at  the  retreating 
enemy.  French  warfare  in  Normandy  was  destined  to  be 
successful  only  when  the  banners  of  King  and  Duke  floated 
side  by  side.  King  Henry  had  shared  in  the  triumph  of 
Val-^s-dunes ;  his  men  had  been  smitten  by  William's  men 
in  the  ambush  of  Saint  Aubin  and  in  the  surprise  of 
Mortemer;  he  had  now  himself  to  feel  the  might  of 
William's  own  hand  in  the  second  surprise  of  Varaville. 

They  reach  In   their  march  eastward  the   French   had   reached    the 

Vamyille.  village  of  that  name,  the  point  which  had  been  chosen 
for  their  passage  across  the  Dive  into  the  land  of  Auge. 
Varaville,  now,  and  probably  then,  only  a  small  village, 
lies  north-east  of  Caen,  a  little  way  from  the  left  bank 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  10315; 

"  Encore  ert  Gaem  sanz  chaste!, 
N*i  ayeit  fet  mur  ne  quefmel." 
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of  the  old  frontier  stream.  It  was  an  old  battle-ground  ^'hap.  xir. 
of  France  and  Normandy.  On  that  spot^  or  at  least  in 
that  neighbourhood,  it  was  that  Ring  Harold  of  Denmark 
and  King  Lewis  of  France  had  met  face  to  face ;  it  was  945. 
there  that  the  Earling  had  found  his  master  in  the  valiant 
heathen  who  came  to  defend  the  last  planted  outpost  of 
his  raoe.^  And  now  another  King  of  the  French,  of  an- 
other line,  of  another  speech^  and  another  royal  city,  came 
to  undergo  a  yet  more  utter  overthrow  at  the  hands  of 
a  Norman  Duke  who  could  now  hold  his  own  without 
needing  either  French  or  Danish  help.  Varaville  was 
seemingly  an  usual  point  for  crossing  into  the  lands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  contrast  between  the  Deacrip- 
two  sides  of  the  Dive  is  here  very  striking.  On  the  left,  gpot. 
the  side  of  Varaville,  the  land  is  flat,  and  it  was  in  those 
days  doubtless  a  mere  marsh.  A  causeway,  which  is  still 
in  being  and  which  is  kept  up  as  a  modem  road,  leads 
from  the  village  to  a  point  where  the  stream  has  for 
many  ages  been  crossed  by  a  bridge,  but  which,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  seems  to  have  been  known  only  as  a 
ford."  Here  the  French  army  was  to  pass  over  to  the 
other  side,  the  land  of  Auge.     There,  within  the   first 

'  See  yd.  i.  p.  217. 

'  Wace  alone  (Roman  de  Bou,  103x9  et  al.)  speakt},  Uiroughout  hin  nar- 
rative, of  a  bridge.  All  the  other  writers  (Will.  Pict.  loi ;  Will.  Gem.  vii. 
28  ;  Will.  Malms,  iii.  234  ;  Benoit,  35899)  speak  only  of  a  ford—"  vadum 
DivsB  "-^or,  as  Benolt  calls  it» 

"  As  guez  oil  la  grant  mer  parfonde 
Cestent  e  espant  e  sorunde." 
This  is  plainly  one  of  Benott's  exaggerations.  The  spot  is  perfectly  well 
marked  by  the  causeway  mentioned  by  Wace  (10351),  which  is  still  in  use, 
and  leads  to  the  present  bridge  over  the  tidal  stream.  The  two  accounts 
may  be  easfly  reooncQed,  if  we  suppose  that  a  bridge  was  first  thrown  across 
between  the  time  of  the  battle  and  the  time  of  Wace,  and  that  Wace 
naturally  described  the  place  as  it  was  in  his  own  time.  Benolt  is  therefore, 
.for  once,  more  accurate  in  his  narrative  than  Wace ;  but  his  accuracy  is 
ijuite  accidental,  Benolt  simply  dressed  up  the  tale  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Latin  writers ;  Wace,  as  ever,  used  hia  own  powers  of  local  observation. 
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OHAP.  xn.  settlement  of  Rolf,  the  country  is  of  quite  a  different 
kind.  The  right  bank  of  the  Dive  is  backed  at  a  short 
distance  by  a  range  of  hills  high  enough  to  form  a  very 
marked  object  in  any  country  not  strictly  mountainous. 
They  form  in  &ct  a  bold  and  picturesque  range,  stretching 
right  away  to  the  seashore.  Over  these  hills  the  army 
had  to  make  its  way  into  the  rich  land  of  Lisieux.  The 
The  vanguard^  under  the  command  of  the  King^  had  already 

ymigoi^  begun  to  climb  the  heights,  when  unlooked-for  sounds 
CTOMeBthe  fjQjQ  i^Q  rearward  smote  on  their  ears.  From  the  high 
ground  of  Bastebourg/  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley,  King  Henry  turned  round  only  to  behold  the  utter 
William's  discomfiture  of  his  host.  The  Duke  of  the  Normans  had 
laid  his  plan  with  all  the  subtlety  of  his  wily  brain,  and 
he  was  now  carrying  it  out  with  all  the  might  of  his 
irresistible  arm.  He  had  watehed  the  spot,  he  had  watched 
the  hour,  which  the  enemy  seem  not  to  have  watched, 
and  he  came  upon  them  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
able  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  with  most  effect^  and  at  the 
same  time  once  more  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  meeting 
his  lord  face  to  face  in  battle.  William  knew  every  move- 
ment of  the  enemy ;  when  the  right  time  was  come,  he 
marched  forth  from  Falaise  with  such  troops  as  he  had 
kept  around  him,  and  summoned  all  the  peasantry  of  the 
district  to  join  them.  They  came,  armed  as  they  were 
able  to  arm  themselves,  with  clubs,  darts,  anything;  no 
kind  of  warrior,  no  kind  of  weapon,  was  unfit  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  enterprise  which  William  now  designed. 
He  marched  in  stealth  up  the  valley  by  Bavent,  and 

1  Bomui  de  Bon,  IQ405  ; 

"MirnU  fd  de  BUZ  BftBtelxxrc,  Yit  les  mares,  tH  lee  val^ 

T^t  Vsnvile  d  yit  Caborc,  De  pluson  pals  longes  d  Ite." 

Waoe  alone  mentions  the  names  VaraTille  and  Bastebonig.  I  visited  the 
batUe-field  in  May  1868  In  company  with  the  late  M.  Le  Gost  of  Caen, 
and  I  oan,  as  at  Val-ds-Dmies  and  everywhere  else,  bear  witness  to  the 
aocunusy  of  Waoe^s  local  description. 
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reached  Varaville  in  the  very  nick  of  time.*     The  King  chap.  xii. 
and  his  vanguard  were,  as  we  have  seen,  far  ahead ;  the  Battle  of 
long  baggage  train,  rich  with  Norman  spoil,  and  the  whole  villb. 
rear-guard  of  the  army,  were  still  on  the  left  bank.    The  lo^?!^ 
tide  was   flowing  in,  and  it  soon  became  impossible  to 
cross.     The  French  stood  in  perplexity,  one  half  of  the 
army  finding  itself  utterly  cut  off  from  the  other  half.' 
In  a  moment  Duke  William  was  upon  them.      Every 
weapon  known  to  Norman  warfare  was  at  once  plied  to 
the  uttermost;   the  lance  and  the  sword  of  the  knight 
on  his  destrier,  the  club  and  dart  of  the  peasant  on  foot, 
were  all  alike  wielded  against  the  unlucky  Frenchmen. 
And  along  with  these  older  arms,  we  now  hear  for  the  First  men- 
first  time  of  another  weapon,  destined  to  be,  above  all  y^^an 
others,  terrible  and  deadly  upon  a  more  awful  field.     For  •»«*»«"• 
the  first  time  in  our  story,  the  thunder-shower  of  the 
Norman    arrows'  is  heard   of  as  carrying    dismay   and 
slaughter  among  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.    And  no  enemy 
could  well  be  more  helpless  than  those  on  whom  knights, 
archers,   clubmen,   were    now  called    on    to    show  their 
prowess.     Encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  baggage 
train,  huddled  together  on  the  long,  narrow,  neglected/ 


*  Will.  Pict.  loi.  "Nam,  dum  ad  yadum  BivsB  morarentur,  supervenit 
ipse  alaoer  cum  ezigui  manu  virorum  felid  har&." 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  28.  "  Quod  [vadum]  B^ge  tranBeunte,  media  exerdtib 
pan  subetitit,  mare  eructuante,  ob  redundationem  fluminis  non  valens  trans- 
meare.**  So  Benolt,  35904.  ThiB  ezplains  the  "  morarentur"  of  William 
of  PoitierBy  who  himself  says  afterwards  (loa),  "Ne  vero  jure  sseyiens 
[WiUehui]  g^adius  in  adversam  ripam  insequezetur,  rheuma  maris  obstabat 
alveum  Divas  insuperabili  mole  oocupantis.** 

'  Boman  de  Bon,  10345 ; 

'*  La  vdssies  fiere  mediae, 
Kainte  oolp  de  lanoe  h  maint  d^esp^e ; 
Dee  kooes  fierent  cheyalier^ 
Etolesan  traient  arcA<er«.** 


*  lb.  10357 ; 


"  Mult  lor  snuie  la  cauohie, 
K*il  truvent  lunge  et  empirie." 
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CHAP.  xu.  causeway^  resistance  was  almost  impossible.     A  desperate 

5*  ,        effort  carried  the  foremost  among  them  to  the  banks  of 

rearguard  the  rivcr ;  but,  except  to  skilful  swimmers,  the  ford  was 

pieces.        impassablc  because  of  the  tide.     Multitudes  fell  into  the 

water  and  were  drowned ;   the  surface  of  the  Dive  was 

soon  covered  with  floating  bodies  and  harness.*     Others 

strove  to  escape  how  they  might  among  the  ditches  and 

paths  of  the  marshy  shore.    They  cast  away  their  weapons, 

and  blundered  on  hopelessly  through  the  unknown  and 

treacherous  country.     The  Normans,  knowing  the  ground, 

followed,   and  cut  them  down  without  mercy.     Of  the 

whole  rear-guard  of  the  French  army  not  a  man  is  said 

to  have  escaped.    All  were  slain,  or  taken  captive^  or 

swept  away  by  the  waters. 

King  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this  went  on  under 

the^ijg^  the  eye  of  the  King  of  the  French — and  doubtless  of  his 

tT  hX      Angevin  ally  also— who  was  looking  down  from  the  high 

ground  which  the  vanguard  had  already  reached.    Beneath 

him  in  full  view  lay  the  plain,  the  causeway,  the  stream, 

the  marshes,  where  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.    Like 

Xerxes,  Henry  beheld  his  subjects  cut   in  pieces  before 

his  eyes ;  but  unlike  Xerxes^  he  was  at  least  eager  to  go 

to  their  help.     The  Norman  poet  tells  us  how  the  King 

saw  his  men  speared  and  shot  down,  some  struggling  in 

the  waters,  some  bound  and  borne  off  as  captives.^     His 

1  Roman  de  Ron,  10377; 

**  Mult  vdissiez  hemeiz  floter, 
Homee  plungier  et  offondrer." 
Cf.  Virg.  Mu,  i.  100 ; 

'  Ubi  tot  Simoels  oorrepta  sub  undis 
Scuta  -vir6in  galeaeque  et  fortia  ooixMra  volvit.** 
Wace,  it  must  be  remembered,  oonoeiving  the  bridge  to  have  been  there, 
attributes  to  its  breaking  what  was  really  owing  to  the  coming  in  of  the  tide. 
'  Roman  de  Bou,  104x0 ; 

"  Vit  sa  grant  gent  ki  a  dull  vait,        Ciax  ki  neient  ne  pot  eeoorre. 
Prendre  vit  les  una  h  kner,  Ne  les  priaonB  ne  puet  reeoorre.*' 

Id  altres  vit  en  mer  n^er : 
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limbs  trembled,  his  face  was  hot  with  rage,  he  was  eager  ohap.  xn. 
and  yet  unable  to  strike  a  blow  or  take  any  step  for 
the  rescue  of  his  unfortunate  soldiers.  In  a  moment  of 
desperation  he  wished  to  descend  the  hill,  and  to  seek  for 
some  other  spot  where  he  might  cross  the  river,  and  do 
something  at  least  to  avenge,  if  not  to  rescue,  his  rear- 
guard.^ But  he  had  men  around  him  who  knew  the  hope- 
lessness of  such  an  attempt.  Their  counsels  persuaded  him  His 
to  bow  to  a  fate  which  he  could  not  withstand,  and  to 
march  with  all  speed  out  of  the  Norman  land  with  the  half 
of  his  army  which  was  still  left  to  him. 

The  battle,  or  rather  massacre^  of  Varaville  was  the  last  Peace  with 
act  of  the  wars  between  William  and  Henry.    The  King  toStL* 
was  now  growing  old,  and  he  might  well  think  that  he  r?«tored  to 
had  had  enough  of  Norman  warfare.    He  presently  brought 
himself  to  ask  for  peace,  and  to  offer  as  its  price  the  re- 
storation of  the  &mous  fortress  of  which  he  had  deprived 
William   in    his  childhood.     The   terms   were   accepted; 
peace  was  made,  and  Tillieres,  so  long  lost  fco  Normandy, 
became  once  more  a  bulwark   of  the  Norman  frontier.^ 
Henry  did  not  long  survive  this  happy  ending  of  this  long  Death  of 
struggle.    Two  years  afterwards  he  died.     His  death  was  ,J^' 
attributed  to  poison,  seemingly  given  by  accident.^     He 
left  his  Crown  to  an  heir  still  under  age.     The  mother 

'  BomaD  de  Bou,  10415  ; 

"  De  mautalent  soufle  e  siupize,  Yolentien,  90  dist,  retonuwt 

De  peBanoe  ne  set  ke  dire ;  S^il  ari^re  passer  kuidast, 

Mult  T^issiez  snn  oora  desfirire ;  Si  les  bamages  li  loast, 

£  Sim  Tiaire  taindre  d^ire.  Haiz  nus  ne  loe  k'il  i  past." 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  a8.  "  Amicitiam  quoque  Duds,  oonsideratA  ejus  pro- 
bitate,  requisiyit,  et  Tegulense  castnim,  quod  dudum  abstulerat,  illi  tra- 
didit." 

'  lb.  "Gausss  corporee  salutis  a  Johamie  medioorum  peritisBimo  poti- 
onem  aooepit.  Sed,  veneno  wTniam  sitim  inferente,  jussum  arohiatri  sprevit 
et  a  cubiculario  potum  acdpieus  dum  medicus  abesset^  ante  puxgationem 
bibit.  TJnde  nimis  infinoatusy  eodem  die  poet  perceptionem  sacne  eucfaa- 
risdie  obiit." 


VOL.  m.  N 
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CHAP.  xn.  of  the  new  King  had  been  brought  from  a  distant  land. 

Hifl  Rub-     Henry  saw  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  wife  among 

riage.         the  princely  houses  of  Western  Europe  who  did  not  stand 

to  him  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  and  he  was  specially 

warned  by  the  troubles  which  his  &ther  had  undergone 

through  his  first  uncanonical  marriage.^      He  therefore 

sought  for  a  bride  in  a  land  among  whose  princes  there 

was  little  fear  of  any  kindred  or  affinity  with  a  King  of 

the   French.      He  married  Anne,   the  daughter    of  the 

Russian  Duke  Yarbslaf.'     The  princes  of  Russia  boasted 

of  a  connexion  with  the  Emperors  of  the  East  ;*  and  the 

happy  ambiguity  of  the  Macedonian  name^  had  led  the 

great  dynasty  which  was  founded  by  a  Slavonian  groom 

to  boast  of  a  descent  from  the  ancient  Kings  of  Pella 

and  Edessa.     The  Russian  princess  brought  with  her  into 

France  the  ancient  Macedonian  name  of  Philip,  and  her 

son  became  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  princes,  and 

nobles,   through   whom    a    name    hitherto    unknown    to 

Western   Europe   became  one  of  the  most  renowned  in 

CoKmfttion  French  history.     In  the  last  year  of  his  father's  lifetime, 

Monof        the  young  Philip  was,  according  to   several  precedents, 

^JP  *^®  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  the  ceremony  was  attended  by 

1059.60.     most  of  the  great  vassals  of  his  kingdom.'     We  do  not 

however  hear  whether  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  so  far 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

*  Win.  Gem.  vii.  aS.  "  Mathildem,  JuUnsdodii  Regis  Rugonim  fiHam, 
in  matrimonio  habuit."  So  the  fragment  in  Duchdane,  iv.  150.  But  her 
name  was  Anne,  and  WiUiam  of  Jmni^ges  has  confounded  her  with  a  former 
wife  Matilda.  See  Duoh^ssne,  iv.  153.  Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1050  (Labb6,  ii. 
ao9).  "  Ainrious  Rex  FrancGrmn  duidt  uxorem  Scythicam  et  Rusam."  On 
this  maniage  see  more  at  length  Earamsin,  Histoire  de  Russie,  ii.  38.  404. 

*  Anne,  daughter  of  Rdmanos  and  Theophand  and  sister  of  Basil  the 
Second,  married  Vladimir  of  Russia.    See  Bucange,  Hist.  Byz.  144. 

*  Const.  Porph.  de  Cerem.  i.  96,  and  the  commentary  of  Beiske,  vol.  ii 
p.  450,  ed.  Bonn.     Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  i.  238,  272. 

*  He  was  crowned  at  Pentecost  1059.  Chron.  Rem.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  360, 
and  the  fragment  in  Duchesne,  iv.  150. 
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honoured  bis  youthfol  over-lord  as  to  make  one  of  the  obap.  zn. 
iUostrioos  gathering.     But  the  ties  between  Normandj 
and  France  were  now  for  a  time  drawn  mnoh  more  doeelj 
than  before.    Henry  bad  choeen  the  nearest  ally  of  William 
as  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  as  the  Regent  of  his 
Kingdom.    During  the  minority  of  the  young  King,  the  Baldwin  of 
goyemment  of  the  royal  dominions  was  plaoed  in  the  Regent  of 
hands  of  William's  fether.in-law,  the  "mighty  Marquess"*  *'~*- 
of  Flanders.    Baldwin  honourably  fulfilled  his  trust  to<* 
wards  France,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  kept  the 
peace  towards  Normandy.' 

The  same  year  which  beheld  the  death  of  King 
Heniy  beheld  also  the  death  of  the  most  inveterate  enemy 
of  Normandy  among  his  great  vassals.  The  Angevin 
chroniclers  significantly  cut  short  the  Norman  warfare  of 
Geoffrey  Martel,  a  sure  sign  that,  however  much  Norman 
vanity  may  have  exaggerated  in  detail,  the  general  result 
of  the  struggle  cannot  have  been  greatly  misrepresented. 

'  Soe  abore,  p.  82. 

'  Will.  Pict.  90.  "Monavchijk  posi  Fnocue,  cum  puero  mnnwfnhA,  ip- 
tuus,  oonidHoirifliriTni  viri,  tutelie,  dictaturce,  atque  administratioiii  oesslt/* 
Ord.  Vit.  480  D.  "Balduino  FUndrenflium  Duel  puemm  cum  regno  ad 
tutandum  oommendavit."  WilL  Gkm.  vli.  a8.  "Pfailii^um  filiom  Buum 
In  regimine  iVaacGrum  hfleredom  oonstituit,  et  tutels  Balduini  Flandreniia 
Satrapc  oommendavit."  Will.  Malms,  li.  188.  "Defuncto  Bege  Hen- 
rico, qui  Philippum  panrum  reliquerat  filium,  r^gnum  Francorum  nobiliter 
aMquantiii  annii  reait,  fideliteirqae  adulto  (nam  ejus  amitam  uxovem  habebat) 
fotttuit.'*  Ann.  EhioDenaeB  llinorai  (Parts,  t.  ao),  106 1.  "Hemloua 
Bex  oMit,  et  BaldiiiniH  Comee  Flandrise,  quasi  ItUerrez  in  regno  judicata 
rnhrU  fideUtate  Philippi  pueti  Regis.  Hnie  vero  magnum  decus  intervenit 
gloiis.  Nam  Cornea  Tietbaldusi,  Andegavenais  Comes,  et  omnes  GaUi» 
optimatffl,  salvft  fide  Philippi  Regis,  juraverunt  fidelitatem  et  honorem 
ngnL  Quod  aotem  regni  erat,  saplenter  et  honeste  disponebat.**  It  is 
"pncmratcr  regis  Philippi**  in  the  Auctarium  Hasnonlwise,  Perts,  tL  44a. 
The  Cfaronide  of  th.e  Counts  of  Flanders  (Coq).  Ghron.  f^andr.  i.  86)  add% 
to  nearly  the  same  aeoonnt,  that  it  was  done  "salvik  tamea  fldelitate  Phi- 
Hi^  pneri,  si  viverat.  Si  antem  nan,  ipse  Balduinus  Comes  Reoc  eodsteret, 
u^pote  Justus  hseres  per  Athelam  uxorem  Regis  Henxid  soiorem.**  Amu 
Kandinienses  (Peril,  v.  a6),  1061.  *'  Bsldwinus  MareUsus  regni  Fnmcorum 
wMffitiratut  effidtur.*'  The  vaiiety  of  words  used  to  expross  Baldwin's 
fimctioDs  is  remarkable.    A  regency  was  something  newk 

N    2 
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CHAP.  xn.  Geoffrey's  last  days  seem  to  have  been  clouded  over  by 
Lajt  dAVB    ill-success  in  other  quarters.     He  indeed  recovered  the  city 

and  death 

of  G«oflBrey  of  Nantes  from  Howel  of  Britanny.^     But  we  also  read  of 

1060.      1^  being  besieged   by  his  step-son,   Peter   or   William 

of  Poitiers^  in  the  castle  of  Saumur,  on  the  steep  which 

looks  down,  not  on  the  Varenne  or  on  the  Mayenne,  but 

on  the  mighty  Loire  itself.*    The  siege  was  raised  through 

the  sudden  death  of  the  Aquitanian  prince,'  and  we  hear 

of  no   further  exploit   on  the  part  of   Geoffrey  of  the 

1^  do-       Hammer.     On  the  day  before  his  death  he  assumed  the 

divided       monastic  habit,^   and,  as  he  left  no  sons,  he  divided  his 

n^he^     dominions  between  the  two  sons  of  his  sister  Hermengarde, 

Geoffipey     the  wife  of  Alberic,  Count  of  the  Gatinois.     To  his  name- 

and  Fulk  ' 

Kechin.  sake  Grooffrey,  surnamed  the  Bearded,  he  left  Anjou  and 
Saintogne,  while  Pulk  Rechin,  already  known  to  us  as 
one  of  our  authorities  for  Angevin  history,  received  the 
city  and  county  of  Tours.'^  Normandy  was  thus  delivered 
from  both  her  enemies.  In  her  next  warfare  we  shall 
find  her  seeking,  not  merely  to  defend  her  borders,  but  to 
extend  them. 


C<»nd-  It  may   be  worth  notice   that  the  great   invasion  of 

the  Battle  Normandy  which  ended,  so  disastrously  for   the   French, 

'  Chion.  S.  Maxent.  1057.  '^Eodem  anno  civitas  Namnetica  Gaufredo 
Comiti  ab  Hoel  Comite  reddita  est,  qui  nan  bon&  usus  fide  auferre  earn  illi 
tentavit." 

*  lb.  1058.  "  Willennus,  qui  et  Petrua,  oognomento  Acer,  adunato  ex- 
erdtu  vaUavit  castrum  Saknurum  simul  et  Gaufredum  Martellum  induait 
ineo." 

'  lb.  "  Ubi  inhiando  dum  aptaret  ad  bellum  exerdtum,  dolore  dysen- 
teric morbis  percuasus  reveraua  eat  infiimua.  Ex  qu&  infinnitate  mortuus 
eat  relinquena  terrenum  regnum*^  Directly  after  we  read,  "Suoceeait  in 
regno  Goafinedua.'*  So  that  "regnum"  in  the  former  entry  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  apeedi,  atrange  aa  ia  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  dominiona 
of  a  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 

*  lb.  1060.  "Monachali  habitu  priua  auaoepto  ab  Airaudo  abbate  Sancti 
Nicolai.'*     So  Chron.  And.  ap.  Labb^,  i.  aSy.    Fulk.  ap.  D'Acheiy,  ii.  233. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  532  3.     Chron.  S.  Maxent.  1060.    Geat.  Cona.  258. 
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in  the  rout  of  Varaville,  happened  in  the  very  year  in  chap.  xn. 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Earl  Harold  **?,7*^', 
made  his  remarkable  journey  to  examine  into  the  political  HaraLd*8 
state  of  Oanl.^     His  inquiries  might  perhaps  lead  him  to  ^1058.^^ 
different  conclusions,  according  as  his  visit  happened  before 
or  after  the  utter   discomfiture  of  Henry  and   Geoffrey. 
Yet  the  campaign  of  Varaville  could  do  little  more  than 
add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  that  William  was   a 
foe   whom   no   enemy   could  afford  to   neglect.     I  have  Harold's 
already  hinted  that  the  mysterious  words  of  Eadward's  J^^i^** 
Biographer^    may   perhaps  be  taken   as    implying    that 
Harold  sought  the  friendship,  if  not  the  actual  alliance, 
of  the  King  or  of  some  of  his  great  vassals,  as  a  support  in 
case  of  any  hostile  movements  on  the  part  of  Normandy. 
If  this  be  so,  we  may  see  in  the   almost  contemporary 
deaths  of  so   many   French   princes  a  reason  why  such 
negotiations  bore  no  fruit.     King  Henry,  Geoffrey  Martel,  Ghangosin 
William   of  Aquitaine,   all  died   within  two  years  after  of  G«!S*i^ 
Harold's  journey.       By  their  deaths  the  political  state  ^^3^^ 
of  Gaul  was  altogether  changed,  and  changed  in  a  direc-  Martel  and 
tion    altogether    favourable    to   William   of   Normandy.  Henry. 
William  of  Aquitaine  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who 
had  a  successor  at  all  likely  to  act  as  a  check  upon  any 
designs  of  his   Norman  namesake.      Guy,   Geoffrey,    or 
William,  whichever  we  are  to  call  the  prince  who  made 
so    hasty    a    flight    from    Moulins/  was    not    likely    to 
cherish   much   love  for  William,  but  he  seems   to   have 
been   mainly    occupied    by   wars    with    Anjou,    and    by 
an  expedition  into  Spain,  in  which  last,  by  some  means 
or  other,  he  was  followed  by  Norman  warriors.*    In  any 

^  See  voL  ii.  pp.  40,  430,  665.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  666. 

'  See  above,  p.  139. 

*  Chron.  S.  Mazent.  1061-1062  (Labb^,  ii.  aio).  The  war  with  Anjoa 
rose  out  of  the  old  question  about  Saintpgne.  The  Spanish  expedition  is 
thus  described ;  ''Inde  [from  Saintes  after  its  surrender  by  the  Angerins] 
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OHAP.  zn.  case  His  fiolitary  help  could  be  of  little  service.  If  Harold 
hoped  to  meet  any  attack  on  England  on  the  part  of 
William  by  a  diversion  in  his  rear  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
attack  of  his  continental  neighbours,  the  chance  of  organ- 
izing such  a  confederacy  died  with  King  Henry  and 
Geoflrey  Martel.  Under  the  regency  of  Baldwin  the 
court  of  Paris  became  the  closest  ally  of  Normandy,  and 
the  new  Count  of  Anjou  seems  to  have  been  fiilly  occupied 
at  home.  We  hear  of  him  chiefly  as  engaged  in  asserting 
certain  novel  claims  over  the  Abbey  of  Marmoutiers^^  and 
as  having,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  England,  to 
defend  his  dominions  against  his  brother  Fulk.^  He  was 
therefore  by  no  means  likely  to  bemr  a  part  in  any  schemes 
England's  of  policy  which  reached  as  far  as  Britain.*  The  death 
continental  of  the  Emperor  Henry  a  few  years  earlier  had  deprived 
^'  England  of  another  friend.  She  had  in  short  no  con- 
tinental ally  lefb  except  Swegen  of  Denmark.  I  merely 
throw  out  these  remarks  as  vague  hints  on  a  very  obscure 
subject ;  but  it  is  certainly  striking  that  the  intentionally 
mystified  language  of  the  Biographer  should  admit  of 
an  interpretation  which  falls  in  so  well  with  the  state 
of  things  at  the  particular  moment  of  Harold's  journey. 

§  8.     I%e  JFar  of  Maine. 
I 060-1 064. 

The  main  interest  of  this  period  of  William's  reign 
gathers  round  his  great  conquest  of  the  Cenomannian 

abiemi  in  Hispaniam  cum  multiB  Nonnannis,  Barbaetain  dvitatem  nomini 
Christiano,  cunctis  qui  in  ea  erant  prins  perditifi,  adquinvit." 

*  Gert.  Cons.  c.  10  (ap.  D'Achery,  iii.  258).  The  abbey  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  King,  a  position  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Nonnan  and  Aquitanian  Prelates.  See  yol.  ii.  pp.  ao6^  207.  This 
illustrates  the  inferior  position  of  the  Counts  of  Aj^jon,  as  originally  holders 
under  the  Duohy  of  Fraaoe. 

*  Oest.  Cons.  c.  11,  p.  259,  and  Fulk*8  own  story  in  p.  238. 

"  William  of  Poitiers  (102)  sitys  of  him,  as  compared  with  his  unde ; 
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county  and  city.    But  before  we  enter  on  the  narrative  ohap.  zn. 
of  that  campaign^  a  few  events  in  the  internal  history 
of  his  Duchy  may  be  usefully  cleared  out  of  the  way. 

William  was  already  beginning  to  show  himself^  in 
the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  beyond  measure 
stark  to  all  who  withstood  his  will.^  The  unrestrained 
exercise  of  power  seems  to  have  wrought  its  usual  bad 
effect.  We  now  begin  to  find  a  prince  who  had  hitherto  Banish- 
been  distinguished  for  clemency  to  rebellious  enemies  ^^„^ 
meting  out,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  hasty  sentences  ^^^"^^ 
against  some  of  the  chief  men  of  his  dominions.  We 
shall  presently  find  him  giving  ground  for  suspicions^ 
unfounded  as  they  doubtless  were,  that  he  had  learned  to 
stoop  to  the  base  trade  of  the  poisoner.'  Several  of  his 
nobles  were  banished  about  this  time,  and  every  account 
seems  to  describe  them  as  banished  without  just  cause, 
through  the  false  accusations  of  envious  persons.  Among 
these  false  accusers  Roger  of  Montgomery  and  his  wicked 
wife  Mabel  stand  pre-eminent.'  Their  first  recorded  victim 
was  Balph  of  Toesny,  whom  we  have  seen  as,  according 
to  one  account,  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Mortemer  to  the  French  King.*  He  was  banished;  but 
he  must  have  returned  within  a  few  years,  and  he  had 

"  Nomine  proprio  idem,  probitate  absimilis  d,  ooelestem  regem  timere,  et 
pro  oomparando  extemo  honore  bona  actitare  coepit.**  Ord.  Yit.  532  G. 
**  GroiBfireduB,  qui  simplex  et  tractabiliB  moribiiB  erat.** 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  29.  "Tunc  quibiudam  maledids  TidnoB  oompares- 
qne  bum  accnsaiitibuB  ex  invidiA,  Dux  WillelmuB  exasperatuB  ingenti  ftirii 
Baronee  buob,  Bdlicet  Bodulfum  de  ToeniA,  Hugonem  de  Grentemaisnilio,  et 
EnuJdum  WiUelmi  Geroiani  filium  ejecit  de  Nonnannift.*'  Ord.  Yit.  481 
A.  He  tellB  us  how  the  chief  men  "cupiditate  furente  unuB  alium  sup- 
plantaze  conabatur.*^  He  specially  mendoDB  the  agency  of  Boger  aiid 
Mabel,  who  "  exort&  simultate  gaudebant  et  blandis  adulationibus  Bibi  Da- 
cem  aUidebaat.'*  He  goes  on  to  Bay  that  ''animosuB  Dux  plus  equo  iro 
firena  relazana  pnedpuos  milites  .  .  .  sine  probabilibuB  oulpis  diu  exBulare 
coegit." 

*  See  above,  p.  159. 
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his  share  in  the  Conquest  of  England.  We  may  say  the 
same  of  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  one  of  the  joint  founders 
of  Saint  Evroul.^  The  banishment  of  Arnold  of  Escalfoy 
is  not  wonderful,  as  both  he  and  his  uncle  Bobert 
had  ventured  on  open  rebellion.  They  seem  even  to  have 
taken  the  Angevin  side  against  their  country^  either  in 
the  wars  which  have  been  already  spoken  of  or  in  some 
of  the  border  skirmishes  which  no  doubt  still  went  on. 
Robert  defended  his  castle  against  the  Duke^  and  he 
died  by  a  strange  and  suspicious  death  in  the  year  which 
carried  off  King  Henry  and  Count  Geoffrey.  He  sat 
one  day  in  a  merry  mood  by  his  winter  fire  with  his 
wife  Adelaide,  a  kinswoman  of  the  Duke.  She  had  four 
apples  in  her  hand  ;  he  snatched  two  from  her  in  jest ; 
he  ate  of  them  and  died.'  His  nephew  Arnold  succeeded 
him,  and  for  three  years  he  carried  on  a  devastating  war- 
fare in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisieux.'  He  then  made 
peace  with  the  Duke,  on  condition  of  going  to  the  wars 
in  Apulia.*  After  a  while  he  came  back,  but  only  to  die 
by  poison  given  him  through  the  plots  of  the  ruthless 
daughter  of  William  Talvas.^ 

Another  person  who  now  fell  under  the  Duke's  dis- 
pleasure was  Bobert  of  Grantmesnil,  brother  of  Hugh,  and 
co-founder,  and  now  himself  Abbot,  of  Saint  Evroul.  He 
was  now  deposed  and  banished  by  William.  I  forbear 
to  enter  on  the  endless  details  of  the  negotiations  for  his 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

*  Orderio  tells  this  story  twice  with  alight  differences.  The  first  time 
(464  D)  he  niAkes  Robert's  death  happen  while  he  is  besieged  by  the  Duke ; 
''  Porno  venenato,  quod  conjugi  susb  vi  rapuerat,  oomesto  post  quinque  dies 
mortuus  est.*'  The  second  time  (478  C)  he  tells  the  story  as  I  have  given 
it  in  the  text,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  siege,  and  with  the  im- 
portant addition  "  uxore  contrsdioente  oomedit.'*  The  important  point  of 
course  is  how  fiu:  Adelaide,  and  how  &r  through  her  her  kinsman  the  Duke, 
contemplated  the  death  of  Bobert  or  of  any  one  else. 

"  Old.  Vit.  481  D.  *  lb.  485  A. 

*  Orderic  tells  the  tale  at  length,  488,  489. 
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restoration,  from  which  I  shrank  at  an  earlier  stage  of  ohap.  xii. 
my  Norman  history.^  Bat  two  points  are  of  importance. 
It  is  made  a  distinct  charge  against  William  that,  he 
ventured  to  depose  a  charchman  without  the  sentence 
of  any  ecclesiastical  synod,  and  seemingly  without  any 
form  of  trial  at  all.^  One  account  also  distinctly  says 
that  the  Duke's  motive  was  hostility  to  Robert's  family.' 
It  is  hard  to  judge  on  such  slight  evidence;  but  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  William's  special 
panegyrist  is  silent  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  banish* 
ments,  and  on  the  other  that  Williams's  ecclesiastical 
government  is  the  part  of  his  character  in  which  we 
should  least  readily  look  for  an  unworthy  motive. 

The  fortunes  of  an  Abbot  bring  us  once  more  within  Synod  of 
the  ecclesiastical  circle.     In  the  year  after  King  Henry's  1061.' 
death,  in  a  Synod  held  at  Caen  by  the  Duke's  authority,  ^[^^ 
and  attended  by  Bishops,  Abbots,   and  Barons,  it   was  Curfew, 
ordered  that  a  bell   should  be   rung  every   evening,  at 
hearing  of  which  prayer  should  be  made,  and  all  people 
should   get  within  their   houses  and   shut  their   doors.^ 
This  odd  mixture  of  piety  and  police  seems  to   be  the 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  231.  See  Will.  Gem.  vil.  29.  Orderic  has  much  to  aay 
about  ihe  matter.  Some  readera  may  perhaps  think  that  the  story,  as  told 
by  him  in  p.  479,  hardly  bears  out  his  own  statement  in  p.  481  B,  that 
Kobert  was  "fiidso  aocusatus."  The  Duke  is  said  to  have  designed  his 
mutilation  in  some  way  ("damna  membrorum  infeire'*),  on  which,  at  the 
advice  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Lisieuz,  he  took  to  flight.  I  confess  to  putting 
more  trust  in  the  Duke  than  in  the  Abbot. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vii.  29.  "Sine  reatu  et  judido  synodi  de  Normannii 
ezpulit.** 

*  lb.     "  Quia  de  audaci  Gerdcorum  prosapift  prodierat.*' 

*  Bessin.  Gone.  Bot.  Prov.  48.  Pommeraye,  72.  "XJt  quotidie  sero 
mgni  pulsu  ad  preoes  Deo  Amdendas  quisque  invitaretur,  atque  ocdums 
fiviibus  domorum  ultra  vagari  amplius  vetitum  admoneretur.*'  Of.  Palgraye, 
ill.  274.  The  reason  given  by  the  commentator  is  ''ut  fhrtis  noctumis 
caveretur.**  The  Fathers  of  tlus  Synod  are  overflowing  in  their  loyalty  to 
tbeir  Duke,  "  qui  quant&libet  locomm  intercapedine  a  se  invicem  dissiti 
easent,  quasi  urbis  unius  concives  sub  Principe  suo,  non  secus  ac  sub  aman- 
tissimo  patre-familias  victuroe  invicem  spoponderunt." 
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oBAP.  zii.  origin  of  the  famous  and  misrepresenied  curfew.  What- 
ever was  its  object,  it  was  at  least  not  ordained  as  any 
special  hardship  on  William's  English  subjects. 

The  Con-        We  now  come  to  that  great  acquisition  of  William's 
Maink?      Anns  and  policy  which  ranks  in  the  annals  of  his  reign 
1063-         next  to   the   Conquest  of  England  itself.      The  various 
fortunes,  the  takings  and  the  retakings^  of  the  city  of 
Le  Mans  and  its  County^  form   a  constantly  recurring 
subject  throughout  the  remaining  history  of  William  and 
of  his   sons.     And  the  object  struggled  for  was  worthy 
Old  Nor-     of  the  struggle.    The  land  and  city  over  which  William 
Q^  was  now  about  to  extend  his  long  dormant  claims  was 

Maine.       ^  prize  which  became  one  of  the  proudest  jewels  in  his 
continental  coronet.      The  Duke  of  the  Normans,  even 
the  King  of  the  English,  thought  it  no  scorn  to  add  to 
those  loftier  titles  a  third  which  dated  from  this  earlier 
Begimung  conqucst.      As  Priuce  or  Count  of  the  Cenomannians, 
^gg,^^^*^  William  began  the  first  of  those  stages  of  continental 
^^X^Owi  *§rg^^^dizement,  which,  before  another  century  had  passed, 
tinent.        extended  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  him 
master  of  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  no 
less  than  of  those  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.     The 
work  had  been  begun  by  the  conquest  of  Domfront  and 
Ambri^res;    it  was  now  to  be  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  land  which  lies  between  Normandy  and  Anjou. 
Hifitoiy  of  A  long  history,  princely,  municipal,  and  episcopal^  forms 
,|ij^^    '       the  annals  of  the  Cenomannian  state  and  city.     The  Ceno- 
andent       mannian  tribe  ^  was  illustrious  in  the  earliest  legendary 

Genomaiuu 

in  Gaul      history  of  Gaul ;  it  shares  with  the  Senones  the  credit 

and  Italy. 

1  As  usual,  the  Gaulish  name  of  the  tribe  appean  in  slightly  different 
fonns  in  the  present  names  of  the  city  and  of  the  county.  Hie  original 
name  of  the  city,  which  does  not  appear  in  Cnaar,  was  Subdinnum.  See 
Diet.  Georg.y  art.  Cenomani. 
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of  that  ancient  colonization  in  Italy  whicH  bronghb  Rome  ohaf.  xn. 
80  near  to  her  downfidl.^     Bat  it  had  no  part  in  the  actual 
beleaguering  of  Home  by  the  Senonian  Brennus.      The 
Cenomanni  beyond  the  Alps  were  ever  found  among  the  Their  dose 
fidthfiil  allies  of  Rome,  just  as  their  mother  state  remains  withBome. 
to  this  day  proud  of  the  relics  of  Roman  dominion.    Even 
during  the  storm  of  the  Hannibalian  War,  the  Cenomanni 
remained  faithful  to  the  Republic*      Their  metropolis  is 
perhaps  less  prominent  in  the  pages  of  Caesar  than  we 
might  have  looked  for ;  still  the  name  of  the  tribe  occurs  The  Geno- 

*  .  1  ^nuumi  of 

among  those  who  sent  their  contingents  to  the  host  ofoftuisup- 
Vercingetorix.'      Under  the  Roman  domination^  we  ftrc^etoriK. 
told  that  Cenomanuia  was  among  the  first  parts  of  Gaul  Ewly 
to  receive  the  Christian  fiuth,  and  the  local  legend  traces  of^rb-^ 
that  line  of  Bishops  which  became  so  famous  in  after  days  ^='*^^- 

SuooesBion 

up  to  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles.     In  the  days  of  Nerva  of  Bishops 
and  Trajan  the  Cenomannian    Church  was  founded  by  i^^^ 
Saint  Julian,  whose  name  still  lives  as  the  patron  of  Legend  of 

Saint 

the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans.  Unlike  most  of  his  apostolic  juiiui. 
brethren;  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  not  destined  for 
him.  He  died  in  peace,  having  fully  organized  the  local 
Church,  and  having  been  aided  in  all  things  by  his  convert 
the  local  Prince  Defensor.*  In  this  last  mythical  per* 
sonage  we  of  course  see  a  personification  of  the  Defenaores 
CivitalU^  the  local  Tribunes,  under  the  later  Roman  and 
early  Frankish  rulers/      This  early  friendship  between 


1  livy,  y.  55.  Pdjb.  U.  17,  33.    The  Greek  form  is  Vwoidva. 
■  Polyb.  ii.  a 3-34. 

*  One.  BelL  GeU.  vli.  75.  They  appear  m  "  Aulerd  GenomanL**  The 
oame  Auleroi  is  oommoii  to  them  with  several  other  tribes. 

*  Hie  legend  o£  Saint  Julian  is  given  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  the  Bishops 
of  Le  Mans,  in  ICabiUon's  Vetera  Analecta»  iii.  50-59.  On  this,  and  <m 
Oenomanniaa  legend  generally,  I  would  refer  to  "  Les  Cenomans  Andens  et 
Modemes**  by  the  Abb^  Yolshi  (Paris  and  Le  Mans  185a).  But  the  good 
Abb6*s  &ith  is  stroiig  and  his  critidsm  is  weak. 

*  On  the  Defensores  Cxvitatum  see  the  legislation  in  the  Ckide,  lib.  i.  tit. 
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the  Bishop  and  the  local  magistrate  not  inaptly  prefigures 
a  state  of  things  with  which  William  himself  had  to  strive. 
The  vast  power  of  the  local  Church  sometimes  combined 
with  the  popular  element  of  the  city  to  withstand  the 
more  distant  sovereign.*  I  pass  lightly  over  the  days  of 
the  Merwings  and  the  early  Karlings.  In  those  times 
the  name  of  Cenomannia,  city  and  district,  appears  over 
and  over  again,  as  a  post  of  importance,  an  outpost 
against  Bi'eton  enemies  and  afterwards  against  Scandi- 
navian invaders."  It  was  not  uncommonly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  royal  house.^  But  these  inter- 
mediate times  do  less  to  illustrate  the  events  with  which 
we  are  immediately  concerned  than  the  history  or  legends 
of  the  earliest  days.  These  last,  mythical  as  they  may  he, 
are  at  least  happily  invented  to  adorn  the  beginnings  of 
a  state  which  so  long  remained  at  once  so  thoroughly 
Roman  and  so  thoroughly  ecclesiastical. 

The  history  of  Maine  and  Le  Mans  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned  begins  in  the  tenth  century.  We 
have  seen^  that  the  Nonnan   Dukes  put  forward  some 


55.  (From  Valentinian  and  Yalens  in  365  to  Theodoaius  and  Valentinian 
in  441.)  But  a  more  remarkable  mention  of  the  Defensor  occurs  in  the 
Veteres  FormulaB  Andegavenses  in  MabiUon,  Vet.  An.  iv.  234.  I  leave 
the  passage  in  the  Latin  of  King  Childebert ;  ''  Cum  juxta  consuetudinem 
Andicavis  civetate,  curia  puplica  resederet  in  foro,  ibique  vir  magnificus  illi 
prosecutor  dixit :  Bogo  te,  vir  laudabilis  illi  Defensor,  iUl  Curator,  ^iUi  Ma- 
gister  militum,  vel  reliquum  curia  puplica,  utique  obticis  pui^ds  patere 
jobeatis,  quia  habeo  quid  apud  acta  prosevere  debiam.  Defensor  prindpalis 
simul  et  omnis  Curia  puplica  dixerunt :  Patent  tibi  coteds  puplid,  pro- 
sequere  quae  optas."  What  was  law  at  Angers  was  not  unlikely  to  be  law 
at  Le  Mans. 

^  We  shall  come  in  my  next  volume  to  the  "Conspiratio  quam  com- 
munionem  vocabant"  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Arnold.    Vet.  Ann.  iii.  *3i5. 

*  See  the  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Incursions  Normandes  dans  Le  Maine," 
by  M.  Lestang  (Le  Mans  1855). 

'  Local  tradition  places  no  less  a  person  than  the  £Eunous  Roland  among 
the  local  heroes.  See  Yoisin,  i.  271.  This  falls  in  with  his  description  in 
Eginhaxd,  Vita  Car.  c.  ix.,  as  "Hruodlandus  Brittannid  limitis  pnefectus." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  176. 
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dhadow  of  a  claim  to  Maine  by  virtue  of  a  g^rant  in  the  chap.  xii. 
days  of  King  Rudolf,  at  the  same  time  that  Rolf  obtained  ^^J^^^ 
his  second  grant,  that  of  the  district  of  Bayeux.*     But  R<^» 
the  Chronicler  who  records  this  grant  records  also  a  grant  ^  Hugh 
of  earlier  date,  but  within  the  same  year,  to  Hugh  the  *^®  C^reat, 
Great  of  Paris.*     A  grant  to   Geoffrey   Grisegonelle  of  and  to 
Anjou  id  also,  on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Count  Grieego^ 
Fulk  Nerra  himself,  attributed,  by  some  strange  confusion  ^^^  97^  ? 
of  chronology,  to  King  Robert.'     On  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Maine  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Maine  part 
Duchy  of  France,  and  there  is  still  less  doubt  as  to  the  Duchy  of 
rivalry  and  hatred  which  reigned  between  the  Angevin  *'^^*'*°®- 
Counts  and   the   dynasty  which   we   find  established  in 
Maine  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.     There  is  Rivalry 
as  little  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  local   Bbhops,  counts 
always  at  variance^   sometimes  at  war,   with    the    local  ^^ 
Counts,  bat  keeping  up  a  close  connexion  both  with  the 
King  and  with  the  Counts  of  Anjon.     I  do  not  presume  Count 
to  decide  whether  the  Hugh,  the  David,  and  the  Hugh- ^^j.^^^o  ? 
David,  whom  we  hear  of  as  reigning  in  Maine  in  the  955-1015! 
course  of  the  tenth  century,  and  as  claiming  a  descent 
from  Charles  the  Great,   were  really  one  prince,  or  two, 
or  three/     But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  Hugh,  whether 

^  Flod.  934.  "Nortmanni  cum  Francis  paoem  ineunt  sacramentis  per 
Hugonem  et  Heribertum  Comites,  Seulfum  quoque  Archiepiscopum ;  ab- 
sente  Rage  Bodulfo,  ejus  tamen  consensu,  terra  illis  aucta,  Cinomannis  et 
Baioce  pacto  pacis  eis  ooncessBe."  This  g^rant  is  doubtless  aUuded  to  by 
William  of  Poitiers  when  he  says  (p.  104),  "  Nam  et  olim  egit  sub  Nonnan- 
norum  Ducum  ditibne  regie  Cenomanica." 

'  Fiod.  924.  "Bex  [Eodulfus]  .  .  .  Heriberto  denique  Perooam,  et 
Hugoni  filio  Botberti  Cmomamiis  dedit.'* 

'  See  the  note  of  Pertz,  iii.  623,  on  Richer,  lii.  77.  The  invasion  of  Otto 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  236)  and  the  exploits  of  Geoffirey  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  271,  618) 
are  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Robert,  "Robertus  filius  Duds'' — a  confusion, 
one  would  almost  think,  between  Robert  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet  and  the 
elder  Robert  the  son  of  Robert  the  Strong. 

*  M.  Voisin  (i.  332  et  seq.)  makes  his  Hugh-David  reign  from  922  to 
970,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  Hugh  the  Second,  father  of  Herbert  Wake- 
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OHAP.  ZIL 


Sainfred 
Bishop  of 
Le  M^ans. 
960-994. 

Fulk 

Nerra 

overruiui 

Maine. 

987-994? 


Hugh 

escapes 

firom 

TiUi^res. 

996-1015. 


Bumamed  after  the  Hebrew  King  or  not,  was  reigning 
late  in  tHe  tenth  and  early  in  the  eleventh  century^  and 
tibat  he  was  the  father  of  the  better  known  Count  Herbert. 
He  had  great  diBputes  with  Bishop  Sainfred  of  the  house 
of  Belesme,  a  Prelate  of  whom  the  chronicler  of  the  Ceno- 
mannian  Bishops  draws  no  favourable  picture.^  He  is 
charged  with  wasting  the  revenues  of  his  see  in  grants 
to  Fulk  of  Anjou  and  to  Burchard  Count  of  Yenddme, 
in  order  to  gain  their  help  against  the  nearer  enemy .^ 
It  was  perhaps  through  the  instigation  of  the  Prelate 
that  Fulk  invaded  Maine,  and  brought  the  land  and  its 
ruler  into  vassalage,  if  not  into  actual  subjection.^  Hugh 
appears  also  as  an  enemy  of  Normandy,  as  an  ally  of  Odo 
of  Chartres  in  an  attempt  on  Tilli^res,  and  as  escaping 
only  by  a  mean  disguise  from  the  pursuit  of  its  valiant 
defenders.^  This  must  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his 
days,  as  the  foundation  of  Tillieres  comes  within  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Good.    The  enmity  between  the 

Dog.  The  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates  (ii.  830)  seems  to  know  only  one 
Hugh,  who  begins  to  reign  955  "  ou  environ.**  Hugh  the  &ther  of  Herbert 
is  perfectly  wdl  ascertained ;  the  only  question  is  whether  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Hugh  and  the  Hugh-David  whose  dharters  are  printed  by  M.  Yoisin 
(i.  341).  A  Count  David  appears  in  Robert  de  Monte  (Pertz,  vi.  518)  as 
a  rebel  against  King  Robert^  in  punishment  for  which  rebelUon,  '*  dedit  Bex 
Gaufrido  Grisagonella  homagium  Ulius,  et  ipsam  dvitatem,  et  quidquid 
habebat  in  episoopatu  Genomannensi.*'  This  is  of  course  the  same  story 
that  we  have  just  had  before.  As  the  Counts  of  the  tenth  oentuiy  do  not 
immediately  concern  my  subject^  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  decide  between 
the  disagreeing  doctorsy  ancient  or  modem. 

^  He  was  probably  married;  at  least  there  was  a  person  in  his  house 
whom  the  Biographer  of  the  Bishops  (Vet.  An.  ill.  *  298)1  sarcastically  per- 
haps rather  than  reverentially,  speaks  of  as  '' episoopissa."  He  is  also 
chaiged  with  fraudulently  suppressing  a  college  of  canons,  in  order  to  enrich 
his  children  with  their  possessiona. 

*  Yet.  An.  iii.  *2g'j,  "  Venit  ad  Buzgardum  Yindodnensem  Comitem,** 
then  follows  the  list  of  the  property  alienated  to  the  Count,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  account  of  this  matter  in  the  life  of  Burchard  in  Duchesne,  iv.  116. 

'  Ord.  Yit.  532  B.  Herbert  is  introduced  "post  mortem  Hugonis  patris 
sui  quem  Fulco  senior  sibi  violenter  subjug&rat.*' 

*  See  the  story  in  Will.  Gem.  v,  10. 
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temporal  and  Bpiritnal  chiefs  of  Maine  went  on  during  chap.  xn. 

the  reign  of  Hugh's  famous  son  Herbert  and  during  the  ^dw  Dw 

long  episcopate  of  Avesgaud,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Count 

Sainfred,  who  was  like  him  a  member  of  the  border  house  Avesgaud  ' 

of  Belesme.'    With  that  house,  a  house  loyal  to  neither  ^^^  . 

^  994-1036. 

of  its  lords  and  terrible  to  all  its  neighbours,   Count  Herbert 
Herbert  had  much  warfare,  and  we  have  come  across  JJ^^^^ 
more  than    one    incidental   mention    of   those   wars,   asofBeiesme. 
affording  scope  for  the   valour  and  faithfulness  of   the 
house  of  Geroy.^    The  impression  given  by  these  stories 
is  that  the  mighty  Lords  Marchers   found   the   Ceno- 
mannian  Count  at  least  their  match.     The  ecclesiastical  Hia  dia- 
historian  implies  that  this  warfare  began  by  William  of  B^op 
Belesme  coming  to  the  help  of  his  brother  the  Bishop.  ^v««*"^« 
It  is  certain  that  Avesgaud  had  often  to  strive  against 
Count  Herbert  both  by  temporal  and  by  spiritual  arms, 
and  that  he  called  in  against  him  the  help  both  of  spiritual 
and  of  temporal  allies.    At  one  time  we  find  him  defending 
the  stronghold  of  La  Ferte  Bernard  ^  against  the  Count, 
who  could  dislodge  him  only  by  the  help   of  a  Breton 
force  obtained  from  Count  Alan.^     At  another  time  he  Fulbert  of 
called  in  the  help  of  the  holy  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  exoommu- 
the  great  letter-writer  of  the  age,  who,  on  what  principle  ^^^ 
of  ecclesiastical  law  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  addressed  an 
epistle  of  excommunication  to  the  Coimt  of  Maine,  which 

'  Vet.  An.  iii.  ^299.  ''Sepolto  Segenfrido  .  .  .  domnufi  Ayeagaudus 
nepoB  ipsiuB  Hedem  q>iaoopalem  Buscepit."  The  elder  William  of  Belesme 
was  his  brother.  Like  Arohbiahop  Malger  (aee  above,  p.  94),  he  was  fond 
of  hunting,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  this  breach  of  canonical  rule,  he  had 
a  fidl  from  his  horse,  which  damaged  his  nose  for  life.  We  have  however 
heard  something  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  607)  of  his  good  works  in  t|ie  way  of 
building. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  aa8,  329. 

■  Yet.  An.  iii!  •300.  '^Conatituit  oastftllnm,  nomine  Fiimitatem,  super 
fluvium  IdoneaB  ut  esset  ibi  in  refogium.*' 

*  lb.  "  Habuit  [comes]  Alanum  fortiwnmnm  Gomitem  Britannorum  sibi 
in  adjutorimn,  et  venit  ad  castellnm,  et  obsedit  illud.  £x  un&  enim  parte 
vallaverunt  illud  Britanni,  ex  altera  Genoroannici." 
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CHAP.  XII.  brought  about  a   temporary  peace.^     But   Herbert   was 

not   afraid   to    measure    himself   against   a    much    more 

dangerous  enemy.     It  was  in   warfare  against   Fulk   of 

Anjou,  whose  authority  he  east  aside,  that  he  won  his 

His  name    surname  of  Wake-Bog?     So   constant  were   the   nightly 

Dog,  from  '^^  of  Count  Herbert  that,  not  only  in  the  open  country, 

^^«^*^y  in  the  flat  knd  of  Anjou,  but  in  the  fortified  towns  of  the 

agwnut       province,  nay  in  the  city  itself,  in  Black  Angers  on  its 

steep  by  the  Mayenne,  men  and  dogs  were  ever  on  the 

alert,  and  did  not  dare*  to  slumber.'    These  exploits  must 

belong  to  the  later  years  of  his  reign  ;    for,  at  its   be- 

His  share    ginning,  we  find  him  acting  as  an  ally  or  vassal  of  Anjou 

Skttlfiof     ^^  ^^®  battle  of  Pontlevois  against   Odo    of   Chartres.* 

PonUeyois.  Indeed   the  Angevin  writers  allow  that  the  victory  on 

their  side  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  courage 

and   conduct  of  Herbert  and  his  followers.*^    Ten  years 

^  Fulbert,  we  are  told  (Vet.  An.  u.  s.;  see  vol.  i.  p.  438),  "tunc  temporis 
sapientiA  et  sanctitate  inter  Grallianmi  Episoopos,  velnt  Lucifer  inter  cetera 
astra  coeli,  resplendebat."  Fulbert  is  to  excommunicate  him  "auctoiitate 
divin4,  nisi  retdpisceret."  Fulbert's  divine  authority  seems  to  have  reached 
beyond  his  own  diocese.  He  wrote  a  letter  "sale  satis  oonditam/*  and 
afterwards  sat  in  judgement  in  person  between  the  Count  and  the  Bishop 
in  the  city  of  Le  Mans.  Mabillon  seems  to  identify  the  letter  with  the  one 
which  is  printed  in  Duchesne,  iv.  173,  denouncing  the  crimes  of  "  Prsecursor 
Antichiisti  Herbertus  Comes  Cenomanis"  and  denouncing  excommunication 
against  him.  But  this  letter  is  addressed  to  Ebalus,  who,  in  p.  181,  appears 
as  Archbishop,  not,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  Tours,  but  of  Rheims. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  Orderic  (533  A)  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize 
for  the  name ;  "  Vulgo,  sed  panim  Latine,  cognominari  Efii^iUmirCa'Mm 
pro  ingenti  probitate  promeruit."  Geoffirey*s  title  of  Martel  seems  to  be  the 
only  name  of  the  kind  in  this  generation  which  is  used  fitmiliarly  and 
without  scruple. 

'  Oiti.  Vit.  53a  A.  "In  eumdem  [Fuloonem]  anna  levans  noctumas 
expeditiones  crebro  agebat,  et  Andegavenses  homines  et  canes  in  ipsA  urbe, 
vel  in  munitioribus  oppidis  terrebat,  et  horrendis  assultibus  pavidos  vigilare 
oogebat.*'  Yet  elsewhere  (487  C)  he  tells  us,  "Vulgo  EvigUans-canem 
oognominabatur,  propter  giavissimas  infestationes,  quas  a*  perfidis  affinibus 
suis  Andegavensibus  incessanter  patiebatur." 

*  See  vol.  u.  p.  372. 

»  See  Count  Fulk  in  D'Achery,  iii.  333,  and  Gest.  Cons.  ib.  353.  Herbert 
is  "  miles  acerrimus,*'  and  his  Cenomannian  soldiers  deal  "  ferooiBBimoe  ictus." 
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later,  we  find  Folk,  according  to  the  approved  custom  cHAP.xn. 
of  his  house,  dealing  with  Herbert  much  as  his  son  dealt  ^^. 
with  Theobald  of  Chartres  and  with  William  of  Aquitaine.^  Herbert  «t 
He  beguiled  him  into  a  visit  at  Saintes^  and  there  kept  ioa6.io38. 
him  in  ward  two  years  till  he  agreed  to  the  hard  con- 
ditions on  which  liberty  was  offered.^      After  an  active 
idgn  of  twenty-one  years,  Herbert  died.     His  daughter 
Biota  became  the  wife  of  Walter  of  Mantes,  the  elder 
son  of  Drogo  and  Oodgifu,  the  nephew  of  King  Eadward 
of  England.'     His  young  son  Hugh  succeeded  him  in  Hugh, 
the  Coxmiy  of  Maine,  seemingly  under  the  guardianship  io5^)7 
of  a  great-uncle^  Herbert  Bacco.^    Bishop  Avesgand  died  Bmnoj 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Bmoo. 
almost    hereditary  bishoprick  by  his    nephew  Gervase.^  Gervsae 
This  prelate  was  the   godfather   of  the   young   Count,  103(^058. 
and  he  is  described  as  his  defender  against  his  faithless 
unde  as  well  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  his  own 

*  See  vqL  it  pp.  373,  275. 

'  WiU.  Pict.  103.  "Ut  eniin  aHa  pluiima  omittam,  noviMime  nostrft 
inemari&  Fnloo  Andegavenais  Herbertom  Cenomaimioum  nuijorem  Sant.on«ii 
fflexity  BpoDflione  uUs  ipnus.  Ibi,  vioctum  in  medio  ooUoquio,  ad  pactjoaes, 
quae  aTue  ooncupiflrat,  caroere  ac  tofrmeniifl  ooigit.*'  So  William  of  Malmea- 
bmy  (iii.  235%  who  aeema  to  think  this  act  the  only  stain  on  the  otherwise 
perfect  chazacter  of  Folk ;  **  Unmn  omnino  est  quo  emn  notari  andierim, 
SanctonaB  sponsione  nrbis  illectum,  in  medio  ooUoquio  ab  apparitoribus 
arctari,  et  qinbus  placuit  oonditionibus  iiretiri  fedt.  CSetera  sanctus  et 
integer,**  See,  The  length  of  the  imprisomnent  oomes  from  the  fragment  in 
Duchesne,  iv.  81 ;  "Tunc  Gomes  Fnloo  supiadictus  ddo  acoersitun  secmn 
adduxit  Sanctonas  Arbertmn  nobillsmmnm  Comitem  Cenomannis,  et  primA 
qnadragesimaB  dominioi  post  ocenam  nocte  intempeet&  eum  traditione  cepit^ 
te  in  vinculis  secmn  duztt,  tenuitque  in  caroere  biennio.  Unde  eripere 
emn  Dominns  dignatus  est.  Seqnenti  anno  propter  ipsmn  soelns  oom- 
bosta  est  ipsa  ctvitas  [Saintes  T]  com  sede  episoopali,  et  dein  mansit  deserta 


»  Ord.  Vit  487  D,  655  C.     See  vol.  i.  p.  519  ;  ii.  p.  129. 

*  Yet.  An.  iii.  ^304.  "  Herbertos  Comes,  oognomine  Baooo,  avmioaluB 
Hert>erti,  qui  fait  temporibus  Avesgaudi  episoopi.** 

*  lb.  "Sedem  Avesgaudi  avmaculi  sni  gaudenter  susoepit."  Hie  suc- 
cession to  the  see  of  Le  Mans  had  come  to  follow  the  same  law  as  the 
saooesBion  to  the  see  of  Csetinje. 

VOL.  III.  O 
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CHAP.  zn.  see.^   He  took  one  step  however  than  which  none  could  be 
men^ta^e  "^^^®  &tal,  and  one  which  illustrates  the  peculiar  position 

Biflhoprick  of  the  bishoprick.    After  all  the  grajits  that  had  been  made 

toOeoffirey 

of  Anjou.    of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Maine,  the  royal  rights 

over  the  church  of  Le  Mans  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  King.  Whether  he  held  them  strictly  as  King,  or 
as  Duke  of  the  French,  was  now  no  longer  a  practical 
question.^  In  either  case  the  Bishop  still  held,  not  of 
the  local  Count,  but  of  his  over-lord  at  Paris.  In  short, 
throughout  the  territories  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  France,  the  surrender  of  the  royal  rights,  es- 
pecially in  ecclesiastical  matters,  was  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  it  was  in  the  great  duchies  north  and  south 
of  the  royal  dominions.^  The  Count  of  Anjou  or  of  Maine 
did  not,  after  all,  possess  the  same  undivided  and  un- 
interrupted sovereignty  within  his  own  states  which  be- 
longed to  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Bishop  Oervase, 
a  vassal  of  the  King,  unable  to  defend  himself  against 
his  neighbour  the  Count  or  the  Count's  guardian,  receiving 
no  help  from  his  own  lord,  petitioned  the  King  to  grant 
the  royal  rights  over  the  see,  the  rights  of  advocacy  or 
patronage,  to  the  Count  of  Anjou  for  life.*  The  grant  was 
made ;  greater  strife  than  before  arose  between  the  Bishop 


^  Herbert  Bacoo  kept  him  out  of  the  bishoprick  for  two  years.  Vet.  An. 
iii.  *304. 

*  Compare  the  relatioiiB  of  Nwrnandy  to  the  Capetiaii  Kings,  yd.  i. 

p.  H5. 

*  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  ao6. 

*  Yet.  An.  iii.  305*.  "Yidens  vero  Presul  saum  episcopatum  nee  per 
Regem  nee  per  selpsmn  a  Baooone  posse  defendi,  petivit  quiddam  a  B^ge 
Henrico,  quod  utinam  non  petiisset,  scilicet  ut  daret  episcopatum  GrauMdo 
Andegavorum  Gomiti,  solummodo  dum  yiyeret,  ut  Uberius  a  Ciomite  Ceno- 
mannioo  ilium  defenderet,  illo  etenim  mortuo'  in  regiam  manum  rediret.** 
The  somewhat  startJing  phrase  of  the  grant  of  the  bishoprick  to  the  Count 
of  Anjou  (even  though  the  Count  of  Anjou  was  an  hereditary  canon  of 
Saint  Martin's  at  Tours)  can  only  mean  the  grant  of  the  lay  rights  and 
duties  of  Advocatio, 
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and  the  guardian  uncle ;  a  popular  movement,  headed  by  ohap.  xn. 
the  prelate,  drove  out  Herbert  Bacco,  who  became  a  monk^  Sj!^ 
and  restored  the  young  Count  Hugh  to  his  lawful  rights.^  driven  out 
The  Bishop's  next  business  was  to  seek^  like  Jehoiada  of  f^^,J^ 
old,  a  wife  for  the  prince  whom  he  had  taken  under  his 
guardianship.      He   found  one   in    the   sister    of  Count  Mairbfio 
Iteobald,*  the  widow  of  that  Count  Alan  of  Britanny       ^  ' 
whom  we  have  seen  die  of  poison  while    besieging    a 
Norman  castle.^     The  marriage  was  thought  to  be  in 
some  way  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the   Count  of 
Anjou,   and  Martel  now  poured  forth  his  whole  wrath 
upon  the  Bishop  who  had  advised  it.     By  some  of  his  Bishop 
usual  tricks,  he  gained  possession  of  the  Bishop's  person,  impriaoned 
and  kept  him  in  prison  for  seven  years.     As  was  ^s^J^jj^^^^ 
with  the  prisoners  of  an  Angevin  Count,  Oervase  had  the  1044-105 1. 
option  of  obtaining  his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  some 
part  of  his  possessions.   The  ransom  demanded  by  Oeofirey 
was  the  surrender  of  a  strong  castle  which  was  valiantly 
defended  by  the  Bishop's  soldiers.^      A  demand  of  the  His  liben- 
Council  of  Rheims  for  the  liberation  of  the  prelate  hadji^dedby 
no  effect  on  the  hardened  mind  of  Geoffrey.*     Oervase  ^^j^^^^ 
seems  all  this  while  to  have  looked  forward  to  deliverance  1049. 
through  his   godson,  we  can  hardly  say  his   sovereign, 
the  Count  of  Maine.     But  at  last  he  heard  that  Hugh 


^  Vet.  An.  iii.  306*.  **  ConsUium  iniit  cum  paroohianiB  et  heroibuB  tenne.** 
"  Heroe**  was  a  fkyourite  word  with  Oideric,  but  this  biographer  seems  to 
use  it  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  standing  title  of  the  dticens  of  Le  Mans. 
Several  Spanish  citieB,  I  believe,  are  offidally  styled  "  heroic,"  like  **  fidelis 
civitas"  and  the  like  among  ourselves. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  B. 

*  See  voL  ii.  p.  193.  The  writer  in  Yet.  An.  iii.  306  calls  her  ''nobi- 
Itaginift.  femina  "  and  "  uxor  fortissima.** 

*  Vet.  An.  iii.  306*.  "Sperons  se  pro  hoc  castrum  lit  habiturum. 
Sed  nihil  ei  profedt,  qui*  illud  bene  custodierunt  milites  casteUani." 
Yet  we  had  just  before  read  how  "Gaufiidus  castellum  lit  igne  cre- 
mavit." 

*  Labb^  and  Cossart,  Cone.  ix.  1042. 
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OHAP.  xn. 

Geoffirey 
Martel 
occupies 
Le  Mans. 
1051-1061, 


Release  of 
Grervase; 
he  takes 
refuge  in 
Nor- 
mandy. 
105 1. 


Grervase 
Arch- 
bishop of 
Rheims. 


Death  of 
Geoffirey. 
1060. 
Herbert's 
hopes  re- 
vive. 


was  dead,  that  Geoffrey  had  taken  possession  of  Le  Mans, 
that  the  citizens  had  received  him  joyfully,  and  had 
driven  out  the  widow  and  the  children  of  Hugh,  his  young 
.  successor  Herbert  and  his  three  sisters/  Grervase  now 
thought  it  was  time  to  yield ;  he  gave  up  his  castle,  but 
even  now  he  only  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  of 
never  setting  foot  in  his  own  city  during  Geoffrey's  life- 
time.^ Banished  in  this  way,  he  sought  for  shelter  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.®  It  does  not 
seem  that  William  actively  interfered  on  his  behalf^  but 
he  gave  him  an  honourable  reception,  and  kept  him 
as  his  guest  till  a  prospect  was  opened  to  the  homeless 
Bishop  of  obtaining  at  once  a  higher  and  a  more  peacefiil 
position  among  the  prelates  of  Gaul.  While  Gervase 
tarried  in  Normandy,  the  primatial  see  of  Rheims  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  Archbishop  Guy.  Gervase  was 
now  raised  to  the  first  place  among  the  prelates  and  princes 
of  the  Parisian  Kingdom,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pour 
the  oil  of  Remigius  and  Hlodwig  on  the  head  of  the 
youthful  Philip.* 

The  affairs  of  Normandy  and  Maine  have  now  become 
directly  connected,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  becomes  closer  at  every  moment.  The  death 
of  Geoffrey  seemed  to  open  to  Herbert  a  chance  of  re- 

^  Vet.  An.  iii.  307*.  "  Gives  vero  Cenomannici  uxorem  Hugonis  cum 
infantibus  plorantem  per  unam  portam  projecenmt,  et  Giaufridom  Comitem 
gaudentem  intrare  fecenint." 

'  lb.  "Quum  autem  audiisset  pnesul  Gervasius  in  vinculis  qusB 
fedssent  heroeB  Cenomannici  [this  can  hardly  be  satire]  vitse  diffidens, 
non  habuit  aliquam  spem  ultra  vivendi;  venit  Annolit  castellum  Lit 
reddidit.  Dum  hsBC  agerentur,  Comes  Graufiidus  Gervaaium  de  caroere  ezire 
peimisit,  tali  videUoet  sacramento,  ut  quamdiu  ipse  Gkbufiridus  adviveret, 
intra  civitatem  Cenomannicam  Gervasius  non  intraret." 

»  lb.  "Quum  vero  videret  prsesul  quod  neque  in  urbem  neque  in 
castellum  suimi  posset  intrare,  abiit  ad  Willelmum  Normannise  Comitem, 
ac  quidquid  ei  Gaufiidus  fecit  vel  quomodo  eum  tradidit,  ill!  moerena 
rettuUt." 

*  Chron.  Rem.  1059.     Labb^,  i.  360.     See  above,  p.  178. 
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oovering  the  dominions  which  he  had  never  possessed.^  ohap.xii. 
The  years  during  which  Le  Mans  was  occupied  by  Greofirey 
had  been  spent  by  the  widow  and  children  of  Hugh  in 
some  part  of  Germany.^     The  marriages  and  betrothals  Herbert's 
of    Hugh's   three   daughters   are    of   no  small    moment  Big^Q„, 
in  the  history.^      One,  Gersendis,  was  first  married  to  Genendifl, 
Theobald  of  Chartres.     By  him  she  was   divorced,   and  ^g^  ^o 
this  divorce  was  one  of  the  many  irregularities  in  that  S'^S^^L. 
way  which  called  down  the  censures  of  Pope  Leo  and  the  and,  to  Aso 
Fathers  of  Rheims.*    She  then  made  a  more  splendid     ^^iiguiia. 
alliance  beyond  the  Alps.     She  became  the  second  wife 
of  the   famous  Azo^  Marquess  of  Este  and  Liguria,  re- 
nowned in  his  own  day  for  his  wealthy  his  good  fortune, 
and  for  reaching,  though  not  till  long  after  the  marriage 
and  the  death  of  Gersendis,  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.'^ 
By  his  first  wife  Cunegund  Azo  became  the  forefather  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  children  of  Gtersendis 
of  Maine  grew  into  the  long  line  of  Lords,  Marquesses, 
and  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena.     How  this  marriage 
bears  on  the  history  of  Maine^  of  Normandy,  and  of  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage.     Another  sister,  Paula^  Another 
married  John  of  La  Fltehe,  himself  by  female  descent  a  mother  of 
member  of  the  House  of  Maine^  and  by  him  became  the  LaiSdJe 
mother  of  three  sons.     One  of  them  bore  the  familiar 


^  I  am  here  foUowing  the  Norman  aocomite  ;  the  Angevin  version  in  the 
Gesta  Consilium  is  very  different.  We  there  read  (D'Achery,  iii.  358),  "  In 
diebuB  iUis  WiUelmiiB  Dux  Normannorum  Herbertum  Cenomannicum  Con- 
golem  nimis  impugnabat,  cui  MartelluB  auxUiator  et  tutor  fuit,  et  iddroo 
WillehnuB  JyvoL,  qui  postea  Angli&  acquimtll  Bex  Anglorum  exstitit)  multa 
a  Martello  mala  petpessus  est." 

'  This  Gennan  sojourn  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(105),  where  Margaret  is  brought  "  ex  partibus  Teutonum." 

"  See  Appendix  B. 

*  See  above,  p.  89.  Yet  a  Mter  ground  of  consanguinity  than  usual 
might  have  been  alleged. 

'  See  the  life  of  Albert-Azo  in  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  iii.  409. 
We  shall  hear  of  him  again  at  Le  Mans. 
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Herbert 
applies  to 

William. 
1061. 


oHAF.  xn.  Teutonic  name  of  Gilbert;  the  two  others  were  honoured 
with  the  patriarchal  appellations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  and 
the  bearer  of  the  last  name,  under  the  modified  form  of 
Helias  or  Helie,  we  shall  meet  with  as  one  of  the  noblest 

Margaret,  characters  among  the  men  of  the  next  generation.^  Mar- 
garet, the  other  daughter^  who  must  have  been  many 
years  younger  than  Gersendis,  and  of  whose  beauty  and 
virtues  we  read  rapturous  descriptions,  was  still  un- 
married.' Herbert  now  addressed  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans.  William's  own  days  of  trial  and  perse- 
cution were  now  over ;  he  had  come  forth  honourably  out 
of  all  his  difficulties;  he  had  smitten  all  his  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad ;  he  was  now  well  fitted  to  appear  either 
as  a  protector  or  as  a  conqueror.  Moreover  he  was 
actually  in  possession  of  part  of  the  Cenomannian  county ; 
all  his  conquests  up  to  this  time^  Domfront,  Ambrieres, 
and  the  Rock  of  Mabel,'  had  been  made  at  what  might 
be  called  the  expense  of  Herbert  himself.  There  was  no 
great  chance  of  recovering  them  from  the  prince  who  had 
so  vigorously  clutched  the  straw  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,*  and  who  in  his  later  days  as  firmly  refused  to  take 
off  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed.  But^  at  any  rate, 
more  might  be  gained  by  way  of  submission  than  by  way 
of  aggression.     Herbert  therefore  commended^  himself  to 


*  Ord.  Vit.  532  B.  "Terda  vero  Johanni  Domino  castri  quod  Flecxshia 
didtur  nupsit,  qii»  marito  mo  tres  liberos,  Goisbertum,  Heliam  et  Enoch 
pepeiit."  John  waa,  according  to  Orderic  (684  C),  the  Bon  of  a  daughter  of 
Herbert  Wake-Dog. 

'  William  of  Poitien  (105)  has  much  to  say  about  the  virtues  and  early 
death  of  Margaret;  ''Hsbc  generosa  virgo,  nomine  Maigarita,  inaigoi 
specie,  deoentior  ftiit  omni  margarita.**    On  the  name  Margaret  see  yoL  i. 

P-  749- 
'  See  aboye,  p.  169. 

*  See  yol.  ii.  p.  178. 

*  Will.  Pict.  103.  "Hugo  .  .  .  Gaufredi  tyrannide  metuens  omnino 
deleri,  Normannise  Ducem  Willelmum,  sub  quo  tutus  foret,  supplex  adiit, 
manibus  d  sese  dedit,  cuncta  sua  ab  eo,  ut  miles  a  domino,  recepit."    Ord. 
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Willuun;  he  became  his  man;  he  engaged  to  hold  Maine  oHAP.xn. 
as  a  fief  of  Normandy,  according  to  the  ancient  grant  ^^" 
which  Rolf  had   received  from   King  Rudolf.*     Special  himadf  to 
terms,  all  favourable  to  the  lord,  were  attached  to  the 
homage.     Herbert  was  to  many  a  daughter  of  William ;'  Terms  of 
if   he    died    childless,   the    Duke's    lordship  was    to   be  mage; 
changed  into  immediate   sovereignty;    the  Duke  of  the^]^^^ 
Normans  was  to  become   the  Count  of  the   Cenoman- ^"^^^^ 
nians.'     But,   in   order   that  the  principality  might  in  died  child- 
any  case  abide  with  the  descendants  of  its  ancient  lords^  Mugwet 
Herbert's  sister  Margaret  was  to  be  given  in  marriage  ^^^^^ 
to  William's  young  son  Robert,*    Whatever  then  might 
happen,  there  could  be  but  one  interloper  in  the  person 
of  William  himself.    If  Herbert's  own  line  failed,  Robert 
would   reign   in    right    of   his    wife,    and    in    the   next 
generation,  a  descendant,  if  only  in  the  female  line,  of 
Herbert  Wake-dog  would  again  rule  upon  the  steep  of 
Le  Mans. 

Whether  Herbert  ever  obtained  actual  possession  of  his 
new  fief  is  by  no  means  dear.     If  he  did,  his  enjoyment  S*'*'^ 
of  it  was  very  short.    Within  two  years  he  died,  before  lew. 
his  intended  bride  was  of  an  age  for  the  celebration  of  the  '    ^* 


Vit.  487  C.  "PnefSfttus  nimimm  juveniB,  poet  obitum  Herberti  senioriB 
patrifl  [it  should  of  ooune  be  Hugh]  .  .  .  oonsQio  matris  muo  se  roumque 
pfttrimoniimi  fortissimo  Daci  Nonnannorum  oommendaverat.*'  This  is 
an  ezceUent  example  of  the  process  of  commendation  described  in  vol.  i. 
p.  118. 
^  See  above,  p.  189. 

*  Will.  Pict.  103.  "Pneterea  nt  conjunctiiis  attingeret  tantum  virmn 
ipse  et  posteritas  ipsius.  Duds  ei  filia  petita  atque  pacta  est.*' 

'  lb.  ''Ounctorum  singulariter  eum  statuens  heredem  si  non  gigneret 
alimn." 

*  Ord.  Vit.  533  B.  "Alia,  nomine  Margarita,  Bodberto  filio  Guillelmi 
Dncis  NeustrJsB  desponsata  est.''  And  again  (487  C);  ''Margaritam 
sororem  suam  Bodberto  ejasdem  I>uci8  filio  in  oonjugium  dederat,  cum 
quft  hereditatem  suam,  oomitatum  scilicet  Cenomanensem,  si  sine  liberis 
obiret,  oonoesserat." 
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CHAP.  xn.  marriage.^     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Maine  now  passed 

to  William.     According  to   Norman  accounts,  Herbert's 

last  breath  was  spent  in  setting  forth  the  rights  of  the 

Norman  Duke^  and  in  calling  on  his  friends  and  subjects 

to  seek  for  no  other  as  their  lord.     Almost  forestalling 

the  words  of  the  English  Chronicler,  he  warned  them  that 

the  yoke  of  William  would  be  light  to  those  who  accepted 

it  willingly,  but  heavy  indeed  to  those  who  dared  to  with- 

Unwilling-  stand  him."     But  the  mass  of  the   people  of  city  and 

Maine  to    county  were  of  another  mind.     They  doubted  the  lightness 

w^un^    of  the  Norman  yoke  in  any  case.'    And  the  treaty  between 

Herbert  and  William  had  sacrificed  the  rights  of  seyeral 

members  of  Herbert's  family.     Herbert  had,  as  he  hoped^ 

secured  the  succession  to  the  descendants  of  one  of  his 

sisters.     But  no  such  descendants  were  in  being;  B.obert 

and  Margaret  were  not  married^  if  they  were  so  much  as 

betrothed^  at  the  time  of  his  death.    There  was  therefore 

no  kind  of  security  that^  if  William  were  once  let  in^  the 

county  would   ever  go   back   to  the  descendants  of  its 

ancient  lords.     Then  again,  though  Herbert  had  left  no 

male  heir,  he  had  kinsfolk  in  the  female  line  whose  rights 

were  as  good  as  those  of  the  unborn  children  of  Margaret. 

We  read  of  no  movements  at  this  time  on  behalf  either 

of  the  Marquess  of  Liguria  or  of  the  Lord  of  La  Fleche, 

the  claims  of  both  of  whom  were  pressed  in  after  times. 

The  pa-      But  a  strong  party^  the  patriotic  party,  as  it  would  seem, 

piuiy         throughout  the  province,  asserted  the  rights  of  Herbert's 

J^^®    aunt  Biota  and  of  her  husband  Walter  of  Mantes,  the 

Walter  and  nephew  of  Eadward  of  England.     The  city  was  held  for 

'  Will.  Pict.  103.  "Qu8B  priuBquam  nubiles  perveniBset  ad  annos, 
morbo  ipse  interiit.'* 

'  lb.  "  Ne  quaererent  aliiun,  pneter  quern  ipse  dominmn  eiB,  hseredem 
mbi,  relinqueret.  Cui  si  volentes  pareant,  leve  semtium  toleraturos  fore, 
si  vi  subacti,  fonitan  grave.**     See  voL  ii.  p.  167. 

>  Ord.  Tit.  487  D.  "Quia  Narmannicum  jugum  his  quibus  imminet 
graviwriTmun  est,  subire  nimis  formidabant." 
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them  hj  several  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  country,  among  ohap.  zn. 
whom  we  hear  specially  of  Hubert  of  Saint-Sosanna,  and 
of  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard 
in  the  ^vars  between  Anjou  and  Normandy.^    The  citizens 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  same  side.    Of  the  Bishop,  for 
once  in  Cenomannian  history,  we  hear  nothing.    The  line 
of  Bishops  of  the  fierce  house  of  Belesme  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  line  of  eminent  prelates  appointed  under 
Norman  rule  had  not  yet  begun.    The  reigning  Bishop  Bithqp 
Vulgrin  was  a  good,  prudent,  and  peaceful  monk,  whose  10^^^1059. 
monastic  virtues  had  been  proved  by  his  reform  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Sergius  without  the  walls  of  Angers,'  and 
whose  chief  object  at  Le  Mans  was  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
Saint  Julian  on  a  greater  scale.'     In  this  revolution  then 
the  ecclesiastical  power  seems  to  have  been  neutral,  while 

*  Ord.  Vit.  487  D.  '*  Walteriofl . . .  toium  oamitatam  CenomAneDBem  oalum- 
mabatur,  et  ex  parte  possidebat.  Nun  ipeam  urbem,  que  caput  est  provincial, 
GoisfridQB  de  Medoanft  et  Hubertus  de  Sancti  Siuannl^  aliique  potentes  in 
fidelitate  Walterii  acriter  tenebant."  William  of  Poitiers  aays  only  (104), 
"  At  homines  malefidi  Gralterium  Medantinum  CSomitem,  cui  soror  Hugonis 
nupserat^  recepenmt  invaaorem  desertores.**  But  he  presently  mentioDB 
Geoffirey  of  Mayenne.    On  Geoffrey,  see  above,  p.  167. 

'  He  was  a  native  of  Yenddme,  who  had  been  a  knight  ("miles  quidam 
primum"),  then  a  monk  of  Mannoutiers.  He  became  Prior,  and  was  "Prior 
bonus,  fledificator  nimis."  Geoffirey  Martel  then  removed  him  to  Angers, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Saint  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  a  decaying  monastery, 
which  he  restored  ("  destruotum  valdeque  redactum  ad  wi^ilnnn,  magnum 
ex  novo  oonstituit  **).  None  of  his  work  remains  there.  He  was  then 
chosen  Bishop  of  Le  Mans  by  the  deigy  and  people  under  a  congS  diUre 
and  letter  missive  from  CSount  Geoffirey  ("Gaufridus  .  .  .  congregavit 
populxim  term  suae  et  omnem  derum,  ut  Cenomannemd  eodesisB  eligerent 
Epiacopum.*'  Vet.  An.  ill.  *5ii).  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Count 
of  Anjou  had  stepped  into  the  position  of  the  King  with  regard  to  the 
bishoprick.    See  above,  p.  194. 

'  Vet.  An.  ili.  31a*.  "Quamvis  pauperior  et  humilior  antecessoribus 
Episcopis  fuerit,  tamen  majora  opera  exeroere  tentavit.  Quinto  namque 
ordinadonis  suie  anno  fimdamenta  matris  eodesisB  ampliora  quam  fiierani 
inchoavit,  sed  morte  inopin&  superveniente  perficere  non  potuit."  It  illus- 
trates the  character  of  Vulgrin  that  this  is  the  only  event  of  the  year  1065 
that  the  episcopal  chronicler  finds  to  record.  The  conquest  of  Maine  by 
William  is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  the  life  of  the  next  Bishop,  p.  314*. 
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CHAP.  xn. 


William'B 
prepara- 
tions for 


HiB  mea- 
sures at 
home. 


Hu  plaxiB 
for  the 
campaign. 


He  deter- 
minee  to 
harry  the 
country 
and  to  keep 


nobles  and  citizens  were  united  for  Count  Walter  and 
against  the  Norman. 

A  struggle  therefore  could  not  be  avoided.  William 
was  the  least  likely  of  all  men  tamely  to  give  up  either 
a  real  or  a  fancied  right,  or  even  to  pass  by  a  decent 
pretext  for  extending  his  power.  Maine  was  to  be  con- 
quered. But  William  had  no  more  mind  to  hurry  in  the 
business  of  conquest  than  in  any  other  business.  He 
began  by  healing  a  few  wounds  at  home.  It  was  now  that 
he  called  back  from  banishment  Hugh  of  Grantmesnil 
and  Ralph  of  Toesny,*  men  whose  oflFences  were  very 
doubtful,  and  whose  services  in  the  war  were  likely  to 
be  useful.  It  was  now  also  that  he  made  that  agreement 
with  Arnold  of  Escalfoy  by  which  that  turbulent  spirit 
was  sent  off  to  the  wars  in  Apulia.*  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  William  saw 
that  the  prize  must  be  his  in  the  long  run.  Maine  alone 
could  not  withstand  Normandy,  and  Walter's  chance  of 
finding  allies  was  just  now  not  great.  William's  pane- 
gyrist tells  us — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
— ^that  he  was  anxious  to  win  his  conquest  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  bloodshed.'  It  was  a  policy  stiU  more 
obvious  to  forbear  to  destroy  or  damage  a  noble  city  which 
he  designed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  jewels  of  his  coronet. 
And  it  was  only  reasonable  military  foresight  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  a  rash  attack  on  a  strong  fortress  which  might 
be  won  in  another  way.*  The  city  was  the  main  object ; 
we  see  throughout  that  the  capital  was  in  a  special  manner 
the  head  of  the  province,  that  Le  Mans  was  Maine  in 

*  See  above,  p.  183.  "See  above,  p.  184. 

'  Will.  Pict.  104.  "Inoendium  oonfestim  injicere,  aut  urbem  totam 
exBcindere,  auBos  iniqua  truddare,  quantum  ingenio  abundavit  et  viribuB, 
potuimet.  Sed  hominum  Banguini,  quaznquam  nooentiBBimo,  paroere  maluit 
Bolita  i]]a  temperantla.*' 

*  lb.  "Maluit  .  .  validissimatn  urbem  relinquere  incolumem,  captU 
atque  munifMnivm  terra  quam  in  manu  habebat." 
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a  sense  in  which  Rouen  certainly  was  not  Normandy.^  chap.  xn. 
The  city  then  was  kept  by  WiDiam   to   be    the    last^^^J^J^ 
object  of  attack.    Bat  the  city  was  strongly  defended  by  forth©  la^t, 
Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  whom  Walter  had  made  his  chief 
adyiser,  tad  who  seems  to  have  been  equally  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  citizens.'     A  hasty  attack   might  have 
seriously  jeoparded  the  saccess  of  William's  plans.     His 
coarse  therefore  was  to  impoverish,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  frighten,  the  besiegers  by  a  systematic  harrying  of  the 
whole  country.    Vineyards,  fields,  detached  houses,  were  The 
everywhere  ravaged;    the  smaller  fortified  posts  of  the g,^3iy 
province  were   taken   one  by  one;   garrisons  were   left"'^^"^ 
wherever  they  were  called  for  by  the  scheme  of  the  cam- 
paign ;'  the  capital  was  left  to  be  devoured  the  last.    This 
mode  of  warfiu-e  gradually  wore  out  the  patience,  as  it 
weakened  the  resources,  of  the  defenders  of  the  city.    At 
last,  when  well  nigh  every  other  fortress  in  Maine  had 
come  into  William's  hands,*  the  citizens  brought  them-  The  dir 
selves  to  submit  to  a  surrender,  and  William  found  himself  gumindw? 
in  a  position  to  enter  the  city  at  whose  possession  he  had 
been  so  long  aiming,  as  a  conquest  won  without  a  battle 
or  a  si^^. 

The  city  into  which  William  had  now  to  make  his  Podtion 
triumphal  entry  was  one  which  might  have  added  fresh  ^ly  of 
lustre  even  to  an  Imperial  diadem.     In  his  day  it  was  a  ^  ^"^* 

^  This  seeooB  to  be  taken  for  granted  throughout  the  stoiy,  and  it  is 
implied  in  such  exprefldonB  as  that  just  quoted  and  others  elsewhere. 
WiUiam  of  Jmnibges,  in  his  shorter  account  (vii.  27),  which,  it  will  be 
remembered  (see  at  p.  169),  is  put  out  of  place,  speaks  in  the  same  way ; 
"Ad  urbem  Cenomannicam  per  aliquot  annos  anna  convertit  .  .  .  Ad 
poetremum  yicti  Cenomanni,  jam  castellis  per  cunctum  comitatum  subactis, 
dextras  Dud  dederant.'* 

'  WiU.  Pict.  104.  "  Cenomannici  .  .  .  anzii  trepidique  .  .  .  accito 
sepius  Gaufiredo,  quern  praesee  eorum  Galterius  dominum  sibi  ac  tutorem 
pnefecit,  proelio  deoemere  minati  sunt  nonnumquam,  sed  ausi  numquam." 

'  lb.     "  Prsesidia^  ubi  res  postulavit,  imponens." 

*  lb.  "  Perdomitis  tandem  castellis  jam  per  totum  comitatum  subactis, 
reddunt  dvitatem  piSYalenti." 
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OHAP.  zii.  possession  which  could  hardly  be  over- valued  as  a  strong 
military  post,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  pro- 
vince, as  a  city  itself  rich  and  flourishing,  according  to 
the  standard  of  those  times.  To  us  it  is  mainly  attractive 
as  a  spot  on  which  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  ages, 
before  and  after  the  days  of  William,  is  still  plainly 
written.  Le  Mans  is  one  of  a  type  of  cities  which  is 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  but  to  which  England, 
and  even  Normandy,  can  present  but  feeble  approaches. 
A  steep  hill  rises  abruptly  above  the  river  Sarthe  to  the 
west,  and  somewhat  less  abruptly  above  the  lower  ground 
to  the  east.  The  ground  also  falls  away  in  the  like  sort 
to  the  south,  while  the  hill  is  continued  in  the  higher 
groimd  to  the  north,  of  which  it  forms  the  natural 
ending.  The  height  therefore^  though  washed  by  the 
river  on  one  side  only^  does  in  efiect  assume  a  sort  of 
peninsular  shape.  Like  most  lofty  sites  of  towns,  the 
rise  of  the  ground  is  such  as  would  not  be  remarkable  in 
a  hill  whose  sides  were  covered  with  grass  or  wood;  but 
it  is  quite  enough  to  make  the  post  strongly  defensible, 
and  to  make  the  streets  of  the  still  existing  city  steep 
Growth  of  and  hard  to  climb.  This  point,  like  so  many  points  of  the 
hiU-lbrt  esLine  kindj  had^  in  unrecorded  days,  become  the  site  of 
mto  the      a  Gaulish  hill-fort,  and  the  Gaulish  hill-fort  had,  as  usual, 

Konuuiythe 

meduBvai,  grown  into  a  Roman  city.  The  name  of  the  umversal 
modem  Conquerors  still  dwells  there,  and  the  most  ancient  quarter 
^^'  of  the  city  is  still  traditionally  known  as  £a  vieille  Rome. 

The  original  Gaulish  rampart  was^  in  the  later  days  of 
the  Empire,  exchanged,  at  the  bidding  of  the  great 
Constantino,  for  a  wall  of  Roman  masonry^  large  portions 
of  which  are  still  left.  They  show  how  small  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  town  was  covered  by  the  famous  city 
of  old.  The  Roman  wall  still  fences  in  only  the  higher 
ground ;  the  fortifications  were  not  brought  down  to  the 
river  till  Cenomannia  had^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  been 
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constrained  to  bow  to  Paris.  Two  great  monasteries  lay,  ohap.  xn. 
as  nsnal,  without  the  walls.  They  were  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  either  side;  one  of  them  even  lay  beyond 
the  river.  The  growth  of  the  modem  city  has  taken  in 
both,  leaving  the  ancient  fortified  circuit  as  a  venerable 
acropolis,  which  even  now  keeps  its  place  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  municipal  hearth  of  the  city.  To  the  west  the 
city  still  shows  a  stately  front  to  the  river.  Walls  and 
houses,  the  dwellings  of  priests  and  citizens^  still  showing, 
in  their  rich  and  early  work,  the  importance  of  both 
classes  in  the  Cenomannian  state,  still  rise,  stage  above 
stage,  up  to  the  highest  ridge  crowned  by  the  two  do- 
minant buildings  of  the  city.  To  the  south-east,  on  the  The  Palace 
Roman  wall  itself,  incorporating  within  itself  the  veiy  coimta. 
fortifications  of  the  elder  Empire,  stood^  and  still  stands,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  rulers,  the  Hughs  and  the  Herberts 
of  Cenomannia.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  original  The  Oa- 
dty  rose  the  minster  of  Saint  Julian,  the  cathedral  church 
of  that  famous  bishoprick.  That  soaring  apse^  which 
the  glories  even  of  Beauvais  and  Amieos  can  hardly  sur- 
pass, had  not  as  yet  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  that  portion 
of  the  ancient  rampart  which  hindered  the  full  growth 
of  the  mighty  temple.  The  stately  nave,  so  strangely 
attached  to  the  later  and  loftier  choir,  itself  one  of  the 
works  in  which  the  builders  of  the  twelfth  century  aimed 
most  successfully  at  reproducing  the  gorgeous  foliage  of 
Rome  and  Corinth,  had  not  as  yet  taken  its  present  shape. 
The  earlier  temple  out  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  hewn, 
whose  masonry  bespeaks,  not  the  deliberate  imitation,  but 
the  immemorial  retention  of  Roman  forms,  was  already 
there,  and  the  reforming  hand  of  Vulgrin  seems  not  to 
have  touched  it.^    The  stem  and  massive  portal  which  still 

^  We  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  aoi)  that  Ynlgrin  began  to  rebuild  the 
church  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate,  that  is  this  very  year  1063. 
On  considering  the  accounts  in  the  Vetera  Analecta,  pp.  *5i3,  314*,  I  am 
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OHAF.  xn. 

WiUiam^a 
Joyeuse 
Entrie  at 
Le  Mads. 


Walter 
consentB 
to  the 
surrender. 


William 
builds  a 
castle  near 
the  cathe- 
draL 


forms  its  main  approach^  may  well  have  been  the  one 
through  which  the  procession  swept,  which  went  forth 
singing  hymns  and  swinging  censers^  to  welcome  the 
prince  who  had  won  the  city  without  shedding  the  blood 
of  friend  or  foe.*  With  equal  joy,  real  or  pretended,  men 
of  all  ranks  in  the  city  went  forth  to  greet  the  conqueror; 
shouts  of  applause  met  the  ear  of  William  as  he  entered ; 
men  knelt  as  he  drew  near^  and  hailed  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  as  the  lawful  lord  of  Le  Mans.  Walter,  putting 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  agreed  to  the  surrender 
with  seeming  willingness.  William  had  neither  motive 
nor  temptation  to  further  harshness.  He  took  peaceful 
possession  of  his  conquest^  but  he  took  care  to  guard  it 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  a  Norman  conqueror.  In  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  point  where 
William^  advancing  from  his  own  Duchy,  had  doubtless 
made  his  triumphal  entry,  a  Norman  donjon  now  rose 
in  dangerous  neighbourhood  to  the  minster  and  to  the 
dwelling  of  its  Bishop.  So  near  were  the  two  buildings 
that,  in  later  days,  the  towers  which^  as  at  Exeter  and 
Geneva,  formed  the  finish  of  the  transepts  were  deemed 
to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  royal  fortress.     Of  these 


inclined  to  think  that  the  shell  of  the  present  nave  is  older  than  Vulgrin— 
the  western  portal  has  a  specially  ancient  look — and  that  the  work  both 
of  Vulgrin  and  his  successor  Arnold  (see  vol.  iv.  c.  20)  was  confined  to  the 
choir  and  transepts.  Vulgrin's  work  was  badly  built  and  fell  down,  so  that 
Arnold  had  to  begin  again. 

^  William  of  PoitierB  (104)  becomes  eloquent  on  the  joy  ewe  entree.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  ceremony  he  tells  us,  "  Templa  summopere, 
quemadmodum  prooessiones,  adomata  effulgent,  redolent  thymiamata,  re- 
sonant sacra  cantica."  So  Orderic  (488  A),  with  a  curious  confusion 
between  Bishop  Vulgrin  and  his  successor;  ''Coenomannicam  urbem,  civibus 
ultro  sese  dedentibus,  cum  ingenti  tripudio  recepit,  dque  Domnus  Emaldus, 
ejusdem  ux^  Prsesul  cum  dericis  et  monachis  revestitis  textus  crucesque 
ferentibus  honorabiliter  obviam  processit."  Of  the  laity  William  tells  us, 
"Studium  est  summis,  mediis,  infimis,  placare  infensum.  Occurrunt, 
damant  dominum  suum,  proddont  et  indinantur  ejus  dignitati ;  fingunt 
hilares  vultus,  Isetas  voces,  plausus  congratulantes." 
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towers  the  reign  of  William's  inimediate  successor  has  a  ohap.  xn. 
strange  tale  to  tell.^  They  have  however  left  more 
speaking  traces  behind  them  than  the  fortress  which  was 
now  the  outward  trophy  of  William's  victory.  While 
Le  Mans  can  still  boast  such  splendid  remains  of  the 
works  both  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  the  politic  devas- 
tation of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left  only  a  few 
shapeless  fragments  of  wall  to  bear  witness  to  the  former 
being  of  the  castle  with  which  the  Conqueror  sought  to 
curb  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  city  which  was  as  yet  his 
noblest  conquest.^ 

Le  Mans  then  was  won,  and  with  Le  Mans  the  whole  Submiasion 
Cenomannian  land  formally  passed  into  the  hand  of  the 
conqueror.'  The  rival  pretender  to  the  County  had  given 
up  his  claims^  for  fear,  we  are  told,  lest  in  seeking  what 
was  another's  he  should  lose  his  own.  While  the  harrying 
of  Maine  had  been  going  on,  other  Norman  bands  had 
crossed  another  part  of  the  frontier,  and  had  carried  havoc 
through  Walter's  original  possessions  of  Mantes  and 
Chaumont.*     He  and  his  wife  soon  pass  away  from  the 

>  See  the  story  of  Biahop  Hildebert,  Vet.  An.  iii.  508. 

*  The  building  of  the  castle  seems  implied  in  Will.  Pict.  104-105  ; 
"Victoii  sufficiens  poena  fiiit  perdomitoe  in  potestatem  suam  yenisse,  et 
iirbis  firmamentum  suA  in  reliqaum  custodlA  oocupari."  So  Roman  de 
Hou,  loaii; 

"  Et  il  fist  caz  d  pierre  atraire ; 
Dloec  fist  une  tur  &ire." 
This  castle,  **  regia  turiis/*  must  be  distinguished  firam  the  buildings  spoken 
of  by  William  of  Jumifeges  (vii.  27)  and  Benolt  (55735) ;  "In  quorum 
medio  ad  domandum  eorum  insolentiam,  duo  munidpia  ("  deus  chasteaus  ** 
in  Benolt)  in  Ponte  Barbato,  seu  Barbello,  stabilivit  suisque  militibuB 
custodienda  oommisit.'*  Orderic  (773  A)  expressly  distLnguishes  them; 
"Begia  turns  [elsewhere  "  turns  principalis,  turns  Cenomannica  "],  et  Mons- 
Barbatus  atque  Barbotulus,  R^  [Guillelmo  Bufo]  subjiciuntur,  et  merito, 
quia  a  patre  ejus  condita  noscuntur." 

'  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  recorded  in  a  Latin  entry  in  our  own  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  1063;  "Hoc  anno  subjugata  est  Cynomannia  Comiti 
Normanniae  WDlielmo." 

*  Will.  Pict.  105.     "  Vduntarie  Gualterus  deditioni  consensit,  ne,  invasa 
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OHAP.  xn.  scene.     We  have   no  trostworthy  details  of  their  death, 

^th  of     but  rumour  affirmed  that  both  of  them  died  by  poison. 

Biota.         In  the  mouths  of  William's  enemies,  rumour  fiirther  added 

^™S^     ^^^  *^^  poison  was  given  by  William's  order,  when  they 

with  were  his  guests  in  his  own  castle  at  Falaise.     This  is  one 

§^^^^1"^    of  those  occasions  on  which  the  remark  must  be  again 

repeated  that  the  charge  of  secret  poisoning  is  one  which 

it  is  easy  to  bring  and  hard  to  disprove.     In  this  case 

the  charge  is  certainly  not  brought  home  to  William  by 

any  direct  evidence.     It  seems  indeed  to  rest  on  nothing 

better  than  the  wild  outcries   of  William's  enemies   at 

a  drunken  revel.^    To  stoop  to  a  crime  of  this  kind,  which 

admitted  of  no  defence  and  which  could  be  cloked  by  no 

self-delusion,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with 

a  character  like  William^s,  in  which,  among  all  its  darker 

features,  a  certain  regard  to  the  first  principles  of  morality, 

a  distinct  element  of  the  fear  of  Ood,  was  never  wholly 

wanting.     I  venture  therefore  to  cast  the  tale  aside  as 

simply  part  of  that  stock  of  uncertified  scandal  of  which 

William's  age  was  so  fruitful. 

protegens,  hsreditaria  amitteret.     Cladee  a  Nonnannis  illata  vioinitatl 
MecUmti  et  CalYimontis  metum  ei  fiuaebat  de  majori.** 

>  The  direct  charge  agaiiiBt  William  ia  found  only,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  harangue  which  Orderic  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  conspitaton  at  the 
bride-ale  of  1076  (534  B)  ;  "  Gualterium  Pontesii  Comitem,  Eduardi  Regis 
nepotem,  cum  Biot&  uxore  bvA,  Falesias  hospitavit,  et  nefiui&  potione  simul 
amboe  uni  nocte  peremit."  This  one  would  suppose  to  be  after  the  sur- 
render of  Le  Mans.  But  in  the  account  which  Orderic  elsewhere  gives  in 
his  own  person  William  is  not  distinctly  accused,  and  the  death  of  Walter 
and  Biota  is  made  to  happen  while  the  war  is  going  on  (487  D) ;  "  Dum 
magnanimus  Dux  firequenti  eicpeditione  rebelles  impeteret  .  .  .  pnedictus 
Ck>mes  Walterius  et  Biota  conjux  ejus  per  inimicorum  machinamenta  simul, 
ut  ferunt,  letali  veneno  fraudulenter  infecti  obierunt.  Quibus  defunctis,  se- 
curior  Dux  .  .  .  rebelles  expetiit."  But  it  is  plain  firom  the  narrative  of 
William  of  Poitiers  that  Walter  survived  the  surrender  of  Le  Mans,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  at  Falaise  while  the  war  was  going  on.  This 
contradiction  throws  a  good  deal  of  doubt  on  the  whole  story.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  413,  414.  No  one,  as  fiu>  as  I  know,  ever  chaif^  William  with  the 
death  of  Herbert,  who  died  even  more  opportunely  for  him  than  Walter. 
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One  enemy  had  however  still  to  be  brought  into  sub-  chap.  xn. 
jection  before  William  could  boast  that  he  was  undisputed  ^®^y  ^ 
master  of  the  whole  Cenomannian  land.  Geoffrey  of  still  hdda 
Mayenne,  the  brave  defender  of  Le  Mans^  seems  to  have 
refused  to  have  any  share  in  the  surrender  of  the  city; 
he  had  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  be  a  witness  of  William's 
triumphal  entry;  he  had  been  often  summoned,  but  he 
had  neglected  every  summons^  to  appear  and  do  a  vassal's 
duty  to  his  new  sovereign.'  Such  an  enemy  was  one 
of  whom  it  was  manifestly  fitting  to  make  an  example. 
Call  him  rebel  or  patriot  as  we  will,  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne 
was  the  sort  of  man  whom  it  did  not  suit  William's 
purposes  to  put  up  with  for  a  moment.  If  the  Duke  knew 
when  to  delay,  he  also  knew  when  to  hasten.  He  had 
won  Le  Mans  without  a  blow ;  he  had  gained  his  point 
more  easily  by  bringing  a  gradual  process  of  terror  and 
distress  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  its  defenders.  No  such 
process  would  answer  with  a  single  determined  enemy. 
It  was  for  the  new  lord  of  Maine  to  show^  once  for  all, 
that  no  man  in  his  new  dominion  could  resist  him  with 
impunity.  The  Duke  therefore  led  his  forces  at  once  wmjam 
against  Geoffrey's  town  and  fortress  of  Mayenne.*  The  ma^^ 
castle  was  strong,  and  men  deemed  an  assault  to  be  an  '^^ 
hazardous  undertaking.^  But  the  prince  to  whom  Dom- 
front  and  Alenyon  and  Arques  had  yielded,  who  had 
himself  carried  the  bulwarks  of  his  own  Falaise  by  sheer 

^  Will.  Pict.  1 06.  "Per  legatos  iterum  itentmque  monitus  ad  obee- 
quendum,  mentem  obstinatain  non  ondsit."  William  waxes  very  eloquent 
in  abuse  of  the  "  versutus  homo,  Graufredus  Meduanensis."  At  this  distance 
of  time  he  looks  veiy  like  a  byai  vassal,  perhaps  even  like  a  true  patriot. 

'  Ozderic  (488  A)  makes  William  take  Ambribres,  for  whose  capture  we 
have  already  had  two  dates,  on  the  road;  "Ambreras  oppidum  ejus 
[Gaufiredi]  cepit,"  &c. 

'  The  river  side,  according  to  William  of  Poitiers  (106),  "nulU  vi,  nullo 
ingenio  vel  arte  human&,  attentari  potest."  The  land  side  was  not  quite 
so  impossible ;  "  Altai  vero  [lateri]  munimenta  lapidea,  pariterque  diffi- 
dUimus  adituB  propugnant/* 

VOL.  III.  P 
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CHAP.  xn.  strength  of  onslaught^^  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  works 
which  were  at  least  not  stronger  than  those  of  so  many 
Deecription  &mous  fortresses.  The  position  of  the  castle  of  Mayenne 
place.  is  one  which  bears  more  likeness  to  that  of  Alen9on'  than 
to  that  of  Falaise  or  Domfront.  It  is  no  Gaulish  hill- 
fortress  which  has  grown  by  degrees  into  a  Roman  and 
into  a  modern  city.  The  town  of  Mayenne  stands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  a 
river  of  far  greater  width  than  the  maternal  beck  at 
Falaise  or  even  than  the  Varenne  at  Domfront.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  light  craft  of  the  Northmen,  who  so 
long  harassed  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Loire  and  its 
tributaries,  may  have  made  their  way  even  to  this  inland 
post.  At  all  events^  the  main  point  in  the  fortification 
of  Mayenne  was  to  secure  the  river.  The  town  covers 
the  steep  slopes  on  either  side,  and  the  right '  bank  of  the 
stream  still  washes  the  walls  of  the  castle.  No  buildings 
now  remain  which  can  have  witnessed  the  wars  of  William 
and  Geoffrey,  but  the  later  castle  evidently  occupies  the 
ancient  site.  A  noble  range  of  bastions  rising  above  the 
stream,  a  miniature  as  it  were  of  the  mighty  pile  of  dark 
and  frowning  Angers,  contrasts  well  with  the  steep  and 
narrow  streets  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  varied  and 
eccentric  outline  of  the  great  church  of  Our  Lady,  and 
with  the  thick  woods  which  still  overshadow  the  river 
close  up  to  the  buildings  of  the  town.  The  greater  part 
of  the  modem  town  lies  on  the  right  bank^  and  in 
William's  time,  when  Mayenne  was  less  a  town  than  a 
military  post,  it  was  doubtless  this  part  alone^  as  in  the 
elder  Angers,  that  was  encompassed  by  a  wall.^    But 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  204.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

'  Will.  Pict.  106.  ''  Hujua  castri  latus  alteram  .  .  .  alluitur  aoopuloeo 
rapidoque  flumine,  nam  supra  Meduanie  ripam  in  praeruptA  montie  rupe 
sitom  est.*' 

*  At  Angers  the  cathedral  crowns  the  hill,  the  castle  commands  the  river ; 
the  great  monasteiy  of  the  Holy  Trinity  lies  on  the  other  side,  in  what  was 
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the  date  of  the  church  of  Saint  Martin  beyond  the  river  ohap.  xir. 
shows  that,  as  at  Angers,  the  opposite  shore  most,  at  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  have  become  the  site  of  a  populous 
suburb.  To  a  modem  and  non-jnilitary  eye,  the  site  of 
Mayenne,  which  could  easily  be  commanded  from  the 
higher  ground  above,  does  not  seem  so  formidable  as  that 
of  other  places  which  had  yielded  to  William's  arms;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  before  the  invention  of 
camion,  a  fortress  did  not  suffer  as  it  now  does  by  being 
open  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.  No  more  striking 
instance  of  this  difference  can  be  found  than  in  the  long 
resistance  which  William  himself  met  with  before  the 
river  fortress  of  Brionne.^  At  all  events,  Mayenne  is 
spoken  of  as  a  post  well  defended  by  the  river  on  one 
side  and  by  both  nature  and  art  on  the  other,  and  which 
was  looked  on  as  almost  hopeless  to  carry  by  assault. 
Horse  and  foot,  lances,  swords,  and  arrows,  the  ram  and  DifficultieB 
the  catapult  themselves,  were  all,  we  are  told,  deemed  giege. 
useless.^  Famine  alone  could  be  looked  to  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  impregnable  fortress.'  One  only  hope  of 
immediate  success  presented  itself.  Fire  at  least  was  at  The  Nor- 
hand,  and  fire  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  Normans  ^he  town. 
were  always  ready.  By  the  Duke's  order,  flaming  mate- 
rials of  some  sort  were  hurled  over  the  walls  of  the  town.^ 
As  ever  happened  among  the  wooden  houses  of  those 
times,  the  flames  spread  fast,  and  did  their  work  fully 

originaUy  a  mere  Buburb.     But  neither  AjigeiB  nor  Le  Mans  has  the  vteep 
douUe  dope  of  Mayenne. 
^  See  vdL  ii.  p.  262. 

*  WilL  Pict  106.  "Gladiia,  lanceis,  misalibus,  nihil  geritur,  nihil  ge- 
rendom  speratur.  Item  neque  ariete,  neque  tormento  ciBtetiflye  instm- 
mentis  beUicb.     Siquidem  locus  omnino  macfainamentis  importunus  erat." 

*  lb.  "  Equitum  ac  peditum  copias  tantas  incaasum  &tigari  cuncti  fere 
opinantur,  multi  oonqaeruntur,  nullft  ape  animos  eorum  erigente^  nisi  forte 
mor&  annu&  veL  amfdiore  fiunes  ezpugnet.^ 

*  lb.  "En  sollerti  oonaUio  ipdus  [WiUelmi]  injecti  ignes  oaMrum  oor- 
ripiunt." 
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CHAP.  xn.  as  well  as  the  sword.*     The  defenders  of  the  town  walls 

and  town  gates  left  their  posts  to  rescue,  as  far  as  might 

be,  their  own  houses  and  goods.    The  Normans  rushed  in 

with  a  loud  and  joyful  shout.     The  spoils  were  abundant ; 

horses,  arms,  household  stuff  of  every  kind^  were  found 

in  plenty.     And  all  was,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Duke, 

The  caade  given  Tip  to  his  soldiers.'     The  town  was  thus  taken,  and 

Probable     *'^®  ^^^^  ^Y  ^^®  castle  Surrendered.'    This   speedy  sur- 

J**^S*^<^^  render,  as  well  as  some  other  expressions  of  our  historian, 

might  lead  us  to  think  that  Geoffrey  himself  was  not 

present  in  person.*     Of  his  immediate  fate  we  hear  no- 

Hi8  later     thing ;  but  ten  years  later  he  again  appears,  first  as  the 
hiflAoiv 

1073-1098.  champion  and  then  as  the  betrayer  of  Cenomannian  free- 
dom, and  twenty  years  later  again  he  once  more  played 
an  important  part  in  Cenomannian  history."  The  town 
was  restored  by  William/  a  garrison  was  left  in  the 

*  Will.  Pict.  107.  ''Citisaime  diffnnduntur  [ignes]  more  buo,  soevius 
omni  feiTo  qtueque  obvia  vastantes.*' 

'  lb.  "  Quse,  (dcut  alibi  capta  plermnque  gFandia,  militum  potiuB  quam 
sua  eese  voluit  oontdnentisaimiiB  ac  liberaliBdniiiB  princepB/' 

'  William  of  Jmniiges,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  169),  puts 
the  taking  of  Mayemie^  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Le  Mans,  out  of  place.  He 
also  makes  the  fire  accidental  (vii.  27) ;  "Meduanum  vero,  castellum  cujus- 
dam  opulenti  militis  nomine  Goif&edi,  adhuc  restiterat,  quod  Dux  exer- 
citibus  applidtis  aliquamdiu  oppugnans  cepit^  igneque  injecto  per  duos 
puerosy  qui  dam  ad  ludendum  cum  oppidanis  infimtibus  intraverant,  com- 
bussit."  Wace  (10250)  says,  "li  bores  esprit  et  aluma/'  Ord.  Vit.  488 
A.  "  Meduanam  post  diutinam  obddionem  oombussit.'* 

«  I  infer  this,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  his  name  during 
the  si^ge,  and  i^m  the  unlikelihood  that  such  a  man  would  have  yielded  to 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  panic,  but  from  the  expressions  of  William 
of  Poitiers  a  little  before  (106) ;  "Fuga,  astutia,  validseque  munitiones  non 
modicum  fiduciiB  ministiaverunt.  Statuit  ergo  prudentia  repudiati  domini 
latibulum  carismmnm  abalienare  ei  castrum  Meduanum,  eestimans  multo 
satius  ao  dignius  h&c  pcenft  ferire,  quam  fugitantem  persequi,  et  victoriam 
levem  ex  eo  oapto  insignibus  titulis  addere." 

»  See  Vet.  An.  iii.  *3i5  ;  Ord.  Vit.  706  C,  707  A,  771  D. 

*  Will.  Pict.  107.  <' Restauratis  quae  flamma  corruperat,  pnesidioque 
providenter  disposito."  So  Will.  Grem.  vii.  27.  **  Quod  iterum  reetauravit 
et  oustodibuB  suis  mancipavit.'*    So  Benoit>  55 7  70.    But  Wace  (10253)  says, 
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castle;    the   Duke  and  his  army  went  home  rejoicing/  chap.xil 
and  the  few  who  still  ventured  to  hold  up  their  heads 
against  him  within  his  new  dominions  soon  submitted.' 

The  fate  of  one  person  has  still  to  be  spoken  of.    The  Snocenion 
house  of  the  Counts  of  Maine  might  seem  to  have  lain  the  Houae 
under  a  ban  of  fete.     Herbert,  Walter,  Biota,  had   all*"^^"*^ 
been  swept  away.'     It  may   strengthen    the  belief  that 
William  had  no  hand  in  their  removal  when  we  find  that 
tiiey  were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  member  of 
the  same  house  whom  William  had  no  possible   motive 
to  destroy,  but  rather  every  possible  motive  to  keep  alive. 
Herbert  had  died  before  either  his  own  marriage  with 
the  Duke's  daughter  or  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with 
the  Duke's  son  could  be  carried  out.     William  now  sent  MMgaret 
for  Margaret  from  her  German  shelter,  meaning  to  bring  ^^ 
her   up   in    his   own    land   as   the   bride   of  its   ftiture  ^^**"°*"y" 
sovereign.    On  account  of  her  youth,  the  actual  marriage 
was  put  off  for  a  while,  and  she  was  entrusted   to  the 
care    of   discreet    persons    of  both    sexes.^      Before   the 

"  Lung  tem$  aprez  quant  son  leu  vit      Gardes  i  mist  Id  Tatomereiit, 
La  restora  Bainz  cuntredit.  Ei  paiz  tindrent  e  paiz  gaiderant.** 

^  WiU.  Pict.  107.     "InBolitum  triumphum,  quasi  de  naturft  superatft^ 

domum  revexit  cum  immenao  gaudio  ezerdtos.** 

'  OxxL  Vit.  488  A.     "  Quo  superato,  pene  omnea  iSius  oomplioes  et  ad 

rebeUandum  fiskutores  terrore  curvati  sunt,  et  WiUehnum  Prindpem,  quern 

divina  manus  piot^ebat,  timere  eique  obsecundare  ooacti  sunt.** 

*  Yet.  An.  ill.  314*.  "  Willehnus  Prinoeps  Nonnaonorum  .  .  .  Ceno- 
mannensem  oomitatum,  ezstinctiB  atque  omnino  deletis  ejusdem  oomitatds 
lueredibus,  adquisierat."  Is  this  meant  as  a  charge  against  William  I  If 
8o^  it  extends  beyond  Walter  and  Biota,  and  seems  to  prove  too  much. 

*  Win.  Pict.  105.  "  Quoniam  pueri  tetas  nondum  fuit  matuia  oonjugio 
[Robert  must  have  been  four  years  younger  than  Margaret,  whose  &ther 
died  in  105 1,  two  years  before  William's  marriage],  in  locis  tutis  iUam, 
prope  nubilem,  magno  cum  honore  custodiri  fedt,  nolnlium  atque  sapientium 
virorum  ac  matronarum  cure  oommissam.'*  Orderic  (488  A)  says  she 
was  entrusted  "  Stigaudo  potenti  viro  de  mansione  Odonis.*'  Compare  the 
entrusting  of  William's  own  daughter  to  Roger  of  Beaumont;  Orderic, 
573  D. 
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cHAP.xn.  time  for  the  marriage  came,  the  bride  was  no  more.^ 
Her  death.  T^e  tale  IS  told  of  her,  as  it  is  told  of  one  of  William's 
own  daughters,  that  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  an 
earthly  bridegroom,  and  prayed  to  be  released  from  so 
hard  a  necessity.'  After  her  death,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  saints,  a  hair-shirt  was  found  on  her,  with  which, 
young  as  she  was,  she  had  already  learned  to  bring  the 
flesh  into  subjection."  The  body  thus  early  inured  to 
austerity  found  its  last  home  in  the  minster  of  Fecamp, 
which,  along  with  other  churches  of  her  adopted  country, 
she  had  already  learned  to  love  and  honour/ 

Import.  The  conquest  of  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  important 

anoe  of       events  in  the  life  of  William.     It  stands  second  only  to 
theoon-  ^  / 

quest  of      the  Conquest  of  England.     It  was  in  truth  William's 
oonnexioii    ^^^  great  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Conqueror, 
om^uwltof  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  prelude  to  the  still  greater  work  which 
E^knd.     he  had  to  do  beyond  the  sea.     The  two  events  indeed 
have  a  direct  connexion.    William's  rival  for  the  possession 
of  Maine  was^  if  not  an  English  iEtheling,  yet  the  grand- 
son of  an  English  King,  a  possible,  though  not  a  likely, 
competitor  for  the  English  Crown.'     But  the  conquest 
of  Maine  connects  itaelf  with  the  conquest  of  England 
in  a  more  instructive  way  than  through  the   fact  that 
Walter  of  Mantes  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  iEthelred. 
Analogiee   ^^e  circumstances  of  the  two  conquests  are    strangely 
J^^     alike,  and  the  earlier  and  lesser   success  may  well  have 
-  served  both  as  a  happy  omen  and  as  an  actual  school 
for  the  later  and  greater  enterprise.    In  each  case,  William 
took  possession  of  a  land,  at  once  against  the  will  of  its 
inhabitants   and   to   the   prejudice   of   members    of  the 

^  Ord.  Yit.  488  A.     "Priiuquam  nubfles  azmoe  attingeret  seculi  ludibriii 
erepta  felldter  obiit." 
'  Will.  Pict.  105.    He  enlarges  on  ibis  at  length. 
»  Wm.  Pict.  u.  8.  *  Will.  Pict.  and  Ord.  Vit.  u.  e. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  420. 
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reigning  family.  In  each  case,  William  trampled  alike  on  chip.xiz. 
hereditaiy  right  and  on  popular  election.  But  in  neither 
ease  was  it  the  mere  brute  force  of  the  sword  which  he 
opposed  to  them.  Those  wonderful  arts  by  which  he 
deceived  others,  by  which  he  most  likely  deceived  even 
himself^  in  the  matter  of  England,  were  practised  with 
almost  equal  skilly  though  in  a  narrower  field,  in  the 
matter  of  Maine.  In  the  case  of  Maine,  as  in  the  case 
of  England^  William  knew  how  to  give  his  claims  a  look 
of  strict  legality.  In  both  cases  he  could  allege  a  bc(|uesi 
of  a  reigning  sovereign ;  in  both  cases  he  could  allege  an 
act  of  homage  done  by  a  rival ;  in  both  cases  a  maniage, 
which  in  neither  case  ever  took  eflfect,  was  designed  to 
connect  William's  house  with  the  house  of  the  rival  who 
thus  became  his  vassal.  The  circumstances  indeed  differed 
in  the  two  stories ;  the  parts  in  the  two  dramas  were 
differently  arranged.  In  the  Cenomannian  version,  the 
bequest  of  Eadward  and  the  homage  of  Harold  are  both 
united  in  the  person  of  Herbert.  The  part  of  Harold  is 
therefore  divided  between  Herbert  and  Walter,  or  rather 
between  Herbert  and  the  valiant  Greoffrey  of  Mayenne. 
Such  differences  will  always  occur,  for  no  events  in  his- 
tory exactly  reproduce  one  another.  But  in  each  story  we 
see  the  bequest,  the  commendation,  the  intended  marriage. 
In  each  the  conquest  is  made  to  take  the  shape  of  a  legal 
claim,  which  has — William  would  say,  by  no  fault  of  his — 
to  be  backed  by  force.  In  each  the  conqueror  contrives 
to  be  received  with  at  least  the  outward  consent  of  the 
conquered.  The  two  stories  are  so  like  one  another  that 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  likeness  was  present  to  the 
keen  and  busy  mind  of  the  hero  of  both.  While  winning 
Maine,  William  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  planning  how  he 
might  win  England.  He  was  feeling  his  way;  he  was 
learning  his  trade;  he  was  schooling  his  prentice  hand 
in  the  great  arts  of  diplomacy  and  invasion.     It  is  there- 
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cHAP.xii.  fore  not  only  the  mere  probable  chronological  sequence, 
but  a  close  connexion  in  the  subjects  themselves,  which 
leads  us  directly  from  William's  Ccnomannian  conquest 
to  the  subject  of  the  last  section  of  this  Chapter,  to  the 
visit  of  Earl  Harold  to  the  Norman  court,  and  to  the 
memorable  oath,  whatever  was  its  exact  nature,  which  he 
is  alleged  to  have  plighted  to  the  Norman  Duke. 


§  4.    The  FuU  of  Harold  and  the  Breton  War, 
1064? 
Pofflfcion  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  two  bom  leaders  of 

liamand     nicii  around  whose  career  our  whole  history  gathers  to 
^**^^***      meet  face  to  face.     As  yet,  for  a  little  while,  their  meeting 
was  to  be  friendly;  but  in  that  friendly  meeting  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  their  last  meeting  on  the  battle-field.     The 
Duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons 
were  now  each  of  them  at  the  height  of  his  glory.     The 
most  famous  exploits  of  each  had  happened  within  a  single 
year.     About  the  time  that  William  had  been  receiving 
the  submission  of  Le  Mans  and  Mayenne,  Harold  had 
been  waging  his  great  campaign  against  the  Welsh,  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  winning  crowns  for  himself,  he  had 
been  disposing   of  crowns   to   others   and   receiving  the 
Willuun      homage  of  their  wearers.^     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
at  the        *^  ^^^  moment,  William  and  Harold  were  the  two  fore- 
moment      mQgij  men  of  Western  Europe.     The  great  Emperor  was 
firet  men     gone  ;    the  great  Pope  had  not  yet  risen  on  the  world, 
Europe,      though   Hildebrand  the  Archdeacon  had  already  begun 
to  guide  the  policy  of  the  court  of  which  he  was  before 
long  to  be  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  virtual  ruler.    Among 
Western  crowns,  those  of  Prance  and  Germany  were  worn 
by  children ;   on  what  brow  the  Crown  of  England  rested 
I  need  not  again  set  forth.     Kings  of  greater  renown 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  473,  664. 
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than  Eadward  or  Philip  reigned  in  Northern  Europe ;  but  chap.  xh. 
the  persevering  prudence  of  Swegen,  the  knight-errantry  of 
Harold  Hardrada,  can  hardly  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
union  of  every  kingly  gift  alike  in  the  great  Englishman 
and  in  the  great  Norman.     Few  words  are  needed  to  show 
how  far^  in  Graul  and  in  Britain  respectively,  the  great 
Duke  and  the  great  Earl  outshone  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
the  accident  of  birth  had  given  the  right  to  claim  the 
vassal's  homage  from  the  one  and  the  subject's  duty  from 
the  other.     Among  princes  not  bearing  the  royal  title, 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Regent  of  France,  could 
alone  be  compared  with  them  in  power.      But  no  one 
would  bring  his  personal  character  and  personal  exploits 
into  rivalry  with  those  of  the  renowned  rulers  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Wessex.     Harold  and  William  then  were  the 
first  men  in  Western  Christendom,  the  one  the  first  in 
continental  lands,  the  other  the  first  within  the  Island 
Empire.     Nothing  had  as  yet  happened  to  make  either  The  rivalry 
the  avowed  enemy  of  the  other,  and  two  such  men  must  them  ae 
have  looked  admiringly  on  each  other's  great  deeds.     Yet  J®*^ 
each  must  have  looked  on  the  other  as  a  lion  in  his  path ; 
both  were  already  aiming  at  the  same  prize,  and  each  must 
have  known  that  that  prize  was  not  likely  to  be  won 
without  a  struggle  with  a  worthy  rival.     It  is  a  striking  Their 
episode  in  our  story  when  these  two  mighty  men,  so  soon    ^  ^' 
to  be  the  deadliest  of  enemies,  could  meet  yet  once,  as 
host  and-^guest,  in  peace  and  friendship.     Whether  they  Question 
had  before  seen  each  other  is  uncertain.     They  had  not  JJ  ^j^g^' 
met  on  English  ground,  for  at  the  time  of  William's  visit  tl^ei' <>«* 
to   Eadward,   Harold  was  a  banished  man    in    Ireland. 
Whether  they  met  on  Norman  ground  in  the  course  of 
Harold's  earlier  continental  journey  we  have  no  certain 
evidence.     If  they  had  met  at  any  earlier  moment,  their 
earlier  meeting  no   doubt    taught   each    of   them    what 
manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with  in  the  other.     But 
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« 
CHAP.  xn.  in  no  case  had  that  earlier  meeting  any  such  direct  results 
on  the  events  of  our  history  as  those  which  sprang  out 
of  the  strange  accident  which  now  for  a  while  made  Earl 
Harold  the  guest,  the  friend,  the  companion  in  arms,  of 
the  Norman  Duke. 
Contra-  I  have  said  a  strange  accident,  because,  among  all  the 

nattire        various  statements  which  are  handed  down  to  us  as  to  the 
diff^^  t     ^^^^sion  of  Harold^s  visit  to  Normandy  and  his  alleged 
Btoriea.       oath  to  William,  I  am  inclined  to   prefer  that  version 
which    makes  his  presence  in  Normandy  to   have  been 
wholly  the   result  of  chance.      I  need  hardly  say  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  our  history,  perhaps  no  portion  of 
any  history,  which  is  more  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  con- 
tradictory, and  often  impossible,  statements  than  that  on 
which  we  are  now  entering.    I  have  already  touched  inci- 
Probable     dentally  on  the  subject  in  an  earlier  Chapter.^   I  there  said 
woryTof      ^1^**»  ^^^^  regard  both  to  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward 
*™*^-         to  William  and  to  the  alleged  oath  of  Harold  to  William, 
I  could  not  but  hold  that  there  is  some  groundwork  of 
truth  in  both  stories.     I  held  that  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  contemporary  English  writers  told,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  favour  of  a  bequest  of  some  kind  and  an 
oath  of  some  kind.     But  the  details,  as  I  there  said,  are 
told  with  such  an  amount  of  contradiction,  many  of  the 
statements  are  so  manifestly  impossible,  it  is  so  hard  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  event  or  to  piece  it  on  in  any  way  to  the 
undoubted  facts  of  the  history,  that  we  can  hardly  admit 
anything  as  certain  beyond  these  bare  facts  of  a  bequest  of 
some  kind  and  an  oath  of  some  kind.     As  for  the  be- 
quest, I  trust  that  I  have  shown'  that  the  groundwork  of 
William's  claim  as  testamentary  successor  to  Eadward  was, 
in  all  probability,  a  promise  of  the  succession,  or  at  least 
a  promise  of  a  royal  recommendation  to  the  Witan,  made 
1051.      by  Eadward  to  William  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  visit 
*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  296  et  seqq.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  298,  421. 
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to  England.     I  trust  that  I  have  also  shown  that  that  chap.  xii. 
promise  was  set  aside  by  later  arrangements  in  favour, 
first  of  the  ^iheling  Eadward,  and  then  of  Earl  HaroldJ 
With  regard  to  the  oath,  it  is,  in  the  Norman  accounts^  Connexion 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  bequest.     In  one  version  the  bequest 
Harold  is  actually  represented  as  being  sent   into  Nor-  jl^"  j 
mandy  to  announce  the  devise  of  the  Crown  in  favour  tli«  <»th  of 
of  William.     In  all  the  received  versions  the  intentions 
of  Eadward  in  favour  of  his  Norman  kinsman  are  taken  for 
granted  as  the  ground  on  which  the  oath  is  demanded. 
The  two  questions  then  must  be  discussed  together.     As 
usual,  I  shall  discuss  them  at  large  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.'    I  shall  here  do  little  more  than  tell  the  tale 
itself,  in  that  shape  in  which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  least 
of  improbability  about  it.    But,  as  I  before  said,  I  can  look 
upon  nothing  in  the  whole  story  as  absolutely  certain, 
except  that  Harold    made  some    engagement  or  other, 
which  was  capable  of  being  construed  as  an  admission  of 
William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  and  which  made  his  own 
later  acceptance  of  the  Crown  capable  of  being  represented 
as  an  act  of  perjury. 

There  are  three  chief  statements  as  to  the  causes  which  Three  dif- 
took  Harold  into  Normandy.  According  to  a  version  which  versions ; 
I  have  already  mentioned,  Eadward,  perhaps  after  the  death  gg^^^^*^ 
of  the  ^theling,  determined  to  make  William  his  heir.  Eadward  to 

...  announce 

He  therefore  sent  Harold  over  to  announce  his  intention  to  the  devise 
the  Norman  Duke,  and  to  confirm  the  appointment  by  an  cro^  in 
oath  in  his  own  person.     This  account  I  believe  to  be  ^^^  ^^ 
altogether  fabulous.     According  to  another  account^  God-  2.  Harold 
wine,  on  his  reconciliation  with  Eadward,  gave  hostages  ^wmth'e* 
to  the  King  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  persons  of  his  lipBtages 
youngest  son  Wulfiioth  and  his  grandson  Hakon  the  son  Godwine 
of  Swegen.     Tliese  hostages  were  given  by  the  King  to     ^°^^* 
*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  366  et  seqq.,  422.  "  See  Appendix  U. 
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CHAP.  xn.  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  Now  that 
years  had  rolled  by^  now  that  Godwine  was  dead,  now  that 
Eadward  was,  as  this  version  of  the  story  implies,  on  per- 
fectly good  and  confidential  terms  with  Godwine's  successor 
Harold,  there  no  longer  seemed  any  reason  why  a  brother 
and  a  nephew  of  the  firet  man  in  England  should  linger 
any  longer  in  foreign  banishment.  Harold  therefore  asks 
the  King's  leave  to  go  to  the  court  of  William  and  ask 
for  their  release.  The  King  warns  his  brother-in-law 
against  so  perilous  an  adventure ;  he  knew  William  well, 
and  some  harm  was  sure  to  happen  to  Harold,  if  he  trusted 
himself  in  his  power.  The  impetuous  spirit  of  the  Earl 
refuses  to  hearken  to  the  warnings  of  the  Saint.  He  wrings 
an  unwilling  permission  from  the  King,  and  goes  on  his 
errand.  He  is  entrapped  into  an  oath  which  binds  him  in 
the  fullest  way  to  support  William's  claims.  He  returns 
to  England  to  receive  much  more  of  sorrowful  reproof  and 
warning  from  the  King  who  had  foreseen  the  future  so 
much  more  clearly  than  himself.^ 
The  first  This  tale  I  do  not  believe  any  more  than  the  other,  but 
meiein-  it  apparently  difiers  from  it  as  not  being  pure  invention, 
^Ma)nd  ^^*  ^  being  grounded  on  a  certain  basis  of  fact.  Both 
containB      gtories,  it  will  be  observed,  assume  the  loyalty  of  Harold 

a  certain 

ground-      and  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Eadward,  and  they 

J^  ^       thereby  at  once  contradict  those  other  Norman  statements 

5*^***  which  describe  Harold  as  acting  with  insolence  to  Eadward, 

stones  ^ 

aaanme^  and  Eadward  as  being  afraid  of  Harold's  power.*  The 
loyalty  to  former  story  indeed,  by  representing  Harold  as  sent  to  an- 
Eadward.  uq^uc^  g^d  confirm  Eadward's  choice,  implies  that  Harold 
had  himself  no  designs  on  the  Crown,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  Eadward  had  no  suspicion  that  he  had  any.  But  the 
second  story  distinctly  implies  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
journey,  Eadward  had  no  intentions  in  favour  of  William, 
perhaps  that  he  had  intentions  in  favour  of  Harold.     This 

'  See  Appendix  U.  *  See  vol.  u.  pp.  535,  542. 
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version  therefore  comes  nearer  to  the  true  state  of  the  ease  chap.  xii. 
than  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  hostages^  I  do  not 
believe  the  tale,  but  I  still  suspect  that  some  small  amount 
of  truth  lurks  under  it.  No  English  account  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Godwine  mentions  that  he  gave  hostages  to  the 
King,  still  less  that  any  such  hostages  were  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  Duke  William.  Such  a  story  is  most  im-  Impzx>ba- 
probable  in  itself,  and  it  distinctly  contradicts  the  real^hg^ry 
facts  of  the  case.  Hostages  were  given  and  exchanged  2^^^. 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  banishment  and  return  its  ongiu. 
of  Godwine,  once  indeed  so  late  as  the  day  of  his  return, 
the  day  before  the  famous  Mickle  Gemot.^  But  this  was 
because  matters  were  still  under  debate,  and,  when  hostages 
were  given,  they  were  given  on  both  sides.  When  the 
controversy  was  over,  when  Godwine  was  fully  restored 
to  his  old  honours,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  or  any 
room  for  hostages.  At  such  a  moment  as  that,  when  God- 
wine's  family  and  the  whole  patriotic  party  were  in  the  full 
swing  of  triumph,  when  decrees  were  passing  for  their 
restoration  to  all  their  honours,  when  other  decrees  were 
pronouncing  banishment  against  the  leaders  of  the  Nor- 
man faction,  when  every  road  was  thronged  with  Norman 
knights  and  priests  fleeing  for  their  lives, — ^at  such  a 
moment  as  this,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Gt)dwine,  a  son  and  a  grandson 
of  the  great  Earl,  should  have  been  sent  off  into  what 
would  be  in  truth  captivity,  however  honourable  captivity, 
at  the  Norman  court.  Nothing  short  of  the  express 
authority  of  the  English  Chronicles  could  make  us  accept 
a  statement  so  utterly  incredible.  And  instead  of  being 
supported  by  their  authority,  it  is  implicitly  contradicted 
by  it.  The  banishment  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  is  mani- 
festly inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  all  the  members 
of  Godwine's  family  were  restored  to  what  they  had  before 
I  See  vol.  ii.  p.  327,  aad  cf.  pp.  145,  147,  604. 
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OHAP.  XII* 


Third 

story; 

Harold*8 

presence  in 

Normandy 

acddental, 

through 

stress  of 

weather. 


Possible 


of  other 
members 
of  his 
fiunily. 


They  set 
sail  at 
Boshom. 


They  are 
driven  by 
a  storm  to 
the  coast  of 
Ponthieu. 


held.^  I  therefore  altogether  disbelieve  in  the  story  of  the 
hostages.  But  I  think  that  it  may  not  be  difBcult  to  trace 
its  origin,  which  I  shall  accordingly  attempt  to  do  else- 
where." I  accept  then  the  third  version,  according  to 
which  Harold's  presence  in  Normandy  was  purely  acci- 
dental. According  to  this  account,  he  was  not  going  to 
William's  comi;,  either  o^  the  King's  errand  or  on  his 
own.  He  was  sailing  elsewhere^  to  Wales  or  to  Flanders, 
or  simply  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  Channel.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  last  was  really  the  case,  and  I- 
further  suspect  that  he  was  accompanied  on  his  pleasure- 
trip  by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  by  his 
brother  Wulfnoth,  his  nephew  Hakon^  and  possibly  his 
sister  j^lfgifu.'  At  all  events,  the  Earl  set  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  company^  enough  to  fill  three  of  the 
vessels  of  the  time,^  and  he  went  accompanied  by  dogs  and 
hawks,  ready  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field  at  any  points 
at  which  they  might  land.*^  The  place  of  embarcation  was 
close  by  the  fitvourite  South-Saxon  abode  of  Oodwine  and 
Harold,  the  land-locked  haven  of  Bosham.'  The  contem- 
porary record  sets  them  before  our  eyes  as  first  paying 
their  devotions  in  that  venerable  church  which  still  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  living  witnesses  of  their  age,''  and  then 
as  feasting  in  the  Earl's  hall,  before  their  temporary  fare- 
well to  their  native  land.®  As  for  their  voyage,  nearly 
all  accounts  agree  that,  whatever  was  their  original  desti- 
nation, Harold's  ships  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  "  See  Appendix  U. 

»  See  Appendices  U  and  W.  *  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  i. 

^  So  Eadmer  (4)  makes  him  go  "cmn  ditioribus  et  honestioribus  homini* 
bus  suis  [his  own  Thegns  or  personal  Comitatus],  auro  et  argento  vesteque 
pretioB&  nobiliter  instructia.*' 

*  See  yd.  ii.  p.  149. 

'  Tiq>e8try,  pi.  i.  It  is  singalar  however  that,  though  a  lax^e  part  of 
Bosham  church  is  as  old  as  Harold's  time,  or  older,  the  picture  in  the 
Tapestry  is  in  no  way  like  it — or  indeed  like  any  other  human  building. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  i. 
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the  coast  of  Fonthieu.    They  were  there  in  the  dominions  ohap.  xii. 
of  Count  Guy,  who,  since  the  slaughter  of  Mortemer,  had 
become,  first  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  vassal,  of  William/ 
Guy,  like  the  princes  and  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of 
Gaul,  exercised  the  right  of  wreck  in  all  its  fulness.^  Their  The  right 
barbarous  and  unchristian  practice  on  this  head  is  strongly  BarbarouB 
and  justly  denounced  by  the  panegyrist  of  William.'     The  *^^?^* 
shipwrecked  man,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as  an  object  wrecked 
of  humanity  and  Christian  charity,  was  looked  on  as  a 
wretch  forsaken  of  God  and  man^  who  became  the  lawful 
spoil  of  the  lord  into  whose  hands  he  was  thrown.     Indeed 
the  words  used  might  almost  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
they  were  not  even  satisfied  with  those  unfortunates  whom 
accident  threw  in  their  way.     Fraud  of  some  kind,  false 
lights  or  the  like,  would  seem  to  have  been  used  to  entrap 
the  unwary/    And  woeful  indeed  was  the  doom  of  the  un- 
lucky wretch  who  fell  into  their  hands.     Imprisonment 
was  his  usual  fate,  and  to  imprisonment  torture  was  often 
added.     The  higher  and  more  illustrious  the  victim,  the 
harder  was  his  doom,  as  from  such  captives  more  might 
be  wruDg  in  the  way  of  ransom  than  could  be  gained  from 
meaner  men.     Such  was  now  the  fate  which  threatened 
the  foremost  man  of  England^  the  brother-in-law  of  her 
King.    A  fisherman,  we  are  told,  who  frequented  the  Eng-  Harold 
lish  coast,  knew  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons,  to  Gi^f 
He  hastened  to  Count  Guy ;  for  twenty  pounds  he  would  ]^J*^"^ 

*  See  above,  p.  157.  ^y  ^^^• 

*  On  the  right  of  wreck,  see  Maurer's  Eixxleitung  z'ur  Geechichte  der 
Mark*,  Hof-,  Borf-,  imd  Stadt-yerikasung,  p.  119. 

>  Will.  Plot.  108.  "Docint  emm  avaritise  caUiditas  Galliarmn  quasdam 
nationes  ex8eorand«in  oonsaetudiiiein,  barixyram,  et  longisBiine  ab  onml 
nquitate  Chriatianik  aJienam.  Slaqueant  potentes  aut  locapletes :  truflos  in 
eigaatala  affidunt  oontumeliiB,  tonnentis.  Sio  varift  miaeriA  prope  ad  neoem 
naque  oontritofl  ejidunt  nepiasime  renditoe  magno.**  So  Will.  Malms,  ii. 
228.  "Barbarum  et  efOnenatmn  morem  r^onia  ease  ut  qui  evaserant  in 
mari  n&ufbagiiim  in  terrft  invenirent  periculmu." 

*  I  infer  as  much  from  the  use  of  the  word  "illaqueant "  in  the  last  quo- 
tation from  William  of  PdtierB. 
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cHAP.xii.  show  him  a  captive  who  would  gladly  pay  a  hundred 
pounds  for  his  ransom/  The  Count  rode  in  person  to  the 
coast,  and  the  English  Earl  was  seized  in  his  presence.^ 

He  is  im-    Harold  was  now  kept  in  prison,  perhaps  actually  in  fetters,' 

pnsonea  ftt 

B»uram.  not^  as  has  been  sometimes  thought,  on  the  sea-shore  at 
Saint  Valery,  but  in  the  inland  fortress  of  Beaurain  near 
Hesdin.*  Some  however  of  the  party  found  means  to 
He  sends  escape;  an  Englishman^  charged  with  a  message  from 
to^wSSi.  ^^^^  Harold,  made  his  way  to  the  palace  of  Rouen  and 
to  the  presence  of  William.  The  messenger  knelt  before 
the  Duke,  and  told  him  the  tale  of  wrong,  how  the  great 
English  Earl,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  had  been 
seized  by  a  vassal  of  Normandy^  and  was  at  that  moment 
held  in  bonds  at  Beaurain/    We  can  well  understand  the 

'  Roman  de  Boa,  10765  et  seqq.  The  sums  of  money  are  thus  given 
(10776) ; 

"  Doint  li  vint  livres  sdement,  Kar  tel  prisoa  U  liverra, 

H  Ten  fera  gaaigner  cent,  Ki  cent  livres  u  plus  donra." 

'  Bayeux  Tapestry,  plate  2.  "Hie  apprehendit  Wido  Haroldum.**  Be- 
no!t  de  Ste.  More  (36540)  adds  the  odd  comment,  that  those  who  were 
seized  in  this  fiwhion  might  have  wished  themselves  in  Sicily;  "Mieuz 
vousissent  estre  en  Sezile."  Yet,  when  Benoit  wrote,  Sidly  was  a  settled 
Norman  kingdom. 

'    '  So  at  least  says  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  228);    "Manus  manids, 
pedes  compedibus,  prssbuere.*' 

*  This  is  quite  plain  from  the  Tapestzy,  plate  2.  "  Dux  eum  ad  Belrem 
et  ibi  eum  tenuit.**  Waoe  (10784)  says,  "A  Abevile  Tout  men^,"  and 
makes  Guy  take  him  to  Beaurain  only  after  the  news  has  reached  William 
(vi.  10798); 

"  A  Belrem  le  fist  env^er, 
For  fere  del  Due  esluingnier." 
This  I  conceive  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of  the  words  of  William  of 
Jumi^ges,  vii.  31 ;  "In  manus  Widonis  Abbatisvilke Comitis  inddit.    Quern 
idem  Comes  captum  cum  suis  oonfestim  in  custodi&  trusit.**    But  this  does 
not  imply  that  Abbeville  was  the  place  of  imprisonment.     William  of  Poi- 
tiers, William  of  Malmesbuiy,  and  Benoit  do  not  mention  any  particular 
place.     Anyhow  it  was  not  Saint  Valery.     See  below.  Chapter  xv.  $  2. 
^  Roman  de  Bou,  10785  ; 

*'  £  Heraut  a  par  un  piiv4 
£n  Normendie  el  Due  mand^.*' 
Eadmer  (5)  says,  ''Constrictus  igitur  Haraldus  quemlibet  ex  vulgo,  pro- 
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mingled  feelings  of  William  on  hearing  such  a  piece  of  chap.  xn. 
news.     The  nobler  elements  of  his  nature  would  sincerely 
abhor  the  base  act  of  Guy;  but  his  crafty  policy  would  at 
once  discern  how  great  and  manifold  were  the  advantages 
which  he  might  draw  out  of  the  crime  of  his  vassal.^     His  Wffluan'B 
rival,  not  yet  his  open  enemy,  was  thrown  into  his  hands  the  matter, 
by  an  accident  which  made  generosity  the  surest  policy. 
No  greater  g^ood  fortune  could  befall  William  than  that 
which  made  him  the  benefactor,  the  liberator,  of  Harold. 
He  might  disarm  him  by  benefits  ;  he  might  win  him  over 
by  cajolery ;  he  might  entrap  him  into  some  engagement, 
which  might  be  craftily  represented  as  binding  the  English 
Earl  to  something  which  he  had  himself  perhaps  never 
dreamed  of.     He  could,  in  any  case,  establish  a  claim  upon 
his  gratitude ;  he  might  perhaps  establish  a  claim  upon  his 
honour.     Whatever  course  events  might  take,  some  gain^ 
greater  or  smaller,  could  hardly  fail  to  accrue  to  William. 
His  course  therefore  was  clear ;   Harold  was  to  be  set  free 
at  any  cost.     Messengers  were  sent,  bidden  to  hasten  to  He  sends 
Beaurain  with  the  full  speed  of  Norman  horsemanship.^  dema^ 
They  were  to  ask  in  the  Duke's  name  for  the  enlargement  ^[j^** 
of  the  illustrious  captive ;  they  were,  if  it  proved  needful,  meat, 
to  demand  it  with  threats.*"^     Guj,  himself  for  two  years 

miask  meroede  illectnm,  dam  ad  comitem  Xonxumnise  diiigit ;"  but  that  the 
meaaeztger  was  an  ETigHslimaT^  appears  from  his  moustache  in  the  Tapestiy, 
plate  3.  "  Hie  venit  nuntius  ad  Wilgelmum  ducem."  William  of  Malmes- 
hary,  li.  228,  gives  another  turn  to  the  message,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  elsewhere.  One  expression  is  veiy  odd ;  "  Si  pecuniis  ezuenda  cap* 
tivitas  esset^  libens  daret  WHIelmo  oomiti,  non  iemiviro  Guidoni."  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  this  strange  epithet  and  spondaic  cadence,  but  It 
may  be  noticed  that  in  the  Tapestiy,  pi.  4,  Guy  rides  on  a  mule. 

'  Wace  understood  this.     Boman  de  Hou,  10800 ; 
"Li  Dus  pensa  s'il  le  tenit, 
K'il  en  fereit  bien  son  espleit.** 

•  WiU.  Pict.  108.  "Propere  missis  legatis."  The  speed  at  which  they 
ride  in  the  Tapestiy  (pi.  3)  is  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  represented  in 
the  whole  story,  except  in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle. 

'  lb.     "  Precatu  stmul  ac  minis  extortum.'*    William  of  Jumi^^  (yii. 
31)  puts  this  still  more  strongly;   "Dux  autem  ut  hoc  oomperiti  missis 
VOL.  III.  q 
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the  captive  of  William,  had  no  mind  to  bring  on  himself 

the  wrath  of  his  new  over-lord  a  second  time.     He  put  the 

best  face  on  the  matter  ;i  the  Earl  was  at  once  released 

from  prison,  and  Guy  and  Harold  rode  together,  hawk 

on  hand,  to  meet  Duke  William.    The  Duke  had  by  this 

time  reached  the  border  fortress  of  Eu,  the  castle  of  the 

brave  and  loyal   Count  Robert.^     Instead  of  being  the 

prisoner  of  Guy^  Harold  was  now  the  guest  of  Wilb'am. 

The  prompt  obedience  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  to  the 

bidding  of  the  Duke  was  rewarded  with  fitting  thanks, 

with  money — no  doubt  to  the  amount  of  Harold's  ransom 

—and  moreover  with  a  large  and  goodly  grant  of  lands  by 

the  banks  of  the  Eaulue.^    The  price  was  a  heavy  ope,  but 

it  was  a  price  which  William  could  well  afford  to  pay  for 

the  great  advantage  which  a  freak  of  fortune  had  thus 

unexpectedly  thrown  into  his  hands. 

Harold  was  now  the  honoured  guest  of  William.    The 

Duke  of  the  English,  as  he  appeared  in  Norman  eyes,^ 

legatis  violenter  ilium  eztorsit."    But  the  other  narratiyes  do  not  bear 
this  out. 

Eadmer  (5)  makes  two  messages,  the  latter  stronger  than  the  former; 
^'lUe  [Willelmus]  festtnato  per  nundos  mandat  domino  Pontivi,  Hanldum 
cum  Buis  ab  omni  oiLlnmt^tA  Hberum  sibi  quantodus  mitti,  si  pristinft  ami- 
citi&  suo  amodo  vellet  ex  more  potiri.  Sed  quum  ille  hominem  dimittere 
nollet,  iterum  in  mandato  acoepit  se  necessario  Haraldum  missurum,  alioquin 
certissime  sdret  Willelmum  NonnannisB  duoem  armatum  pro  eo  Pontivum 
iturum." 

^  Eadmer  however  makes  him  still  plunder  his  captives ;  "  Mittit  igitur 
virum  cum  sooiis,  prime  tamen  els  quae  meliora  detulerant  simul  ablatis." 

'  See  above,  p.  116.  That  Eu  was  the  place  appears  from  Will.  Pict.  108. 
''Ipse  [Guido]  adducens  apud  Auoense  castrum  sibi  prsesentavit."  So  Be- 
noU,  36572.    "li  amena  k  Ou  tot  quite.** 

'  Will.  Pict.  108.  "Guidoni  bene  merito,  qui,  nee  pretao  nee  violentii 
compulsus,  virum  quem  torquere,  necare,  vendere  potuisset  pro  libitu  ipse 
.  .  .  sibi  pnesentavit,  grates  rettulit  condignas,  terras  tradidit  amplas  ac 
multum  opimas,  addidit  insuper  in  pecuniis  roax'mft  dona."  The  poeitioin 
of  the  lands  comes  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  10806 ; 
"  E  li  Dus  li  a  fet  avoir 
Lez  Tewe  d'Alne  un  bel  maneir." 

*  "Harold  Dux  Anglorum"  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i.  He  bears  the  same 
title  in  the  Saxon  Annalist,  Pertz,  vi  764.     See  vol.  i.  p.  62a. 
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acoompftoied  his  Norman  brother  to  his  palace  at  Rouen.^  chap.  xn. 
There  he  was  entertained  with  martial  exercises ;'  he  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  respect  which  was  due  to  so  illustrious 
a  visitor ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
Duke  aud  his  family.     One  writer,  whose  minute  know- 
ledge  is  a  little  startling,   tells  us  that  William  used 
always  to  go  to  bed  early,  and  to  leave  Harold  talking 
with  Matilda  to  a  later  hour.^    The  winning  graces  of  the  BlandiHh* 
Duchess  are  said  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  gaining  Ma^ud^. 
the  consent  of  the  English  Earl  to  one  part  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  to  be  presently  required  of  him.    The  date  Doubtful 
of  these  events,  I  need  not  say,  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  gvente. 
features  of  the  whole  story,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  approach  it  by  conjecture.^     One  feature  in  Harold's  Hwold 
engagement,  one  which  is  insisted  on  in  every  account  save  ^^^ 
one,*  and  one  which  in  many  accounts  is  made  the  foremost  ^Jih  *^^ 
of  all,  is  his  promise  to  marry  a  daughter  of  William.    The 
daughters  of  William  and  Matilda  were  still  quite  children, 

^  In  the  Tapoetry,  plate  4,  we  merely  read,  "Hie  Dux  Wilgelm  cum 
Haroldo  venit  ad  palatium  suuxn."  It  is  here  that  the  mysterious  "  unus 
dericus  et  .X^fgjva,"  (see  Appendix  U)  are  seen  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
Falaoe.  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  says  more  distinctly,  "In  urbem  sui 
prindpatds  caput  Bothomagum  introduxit."  So  Benoit,  36577 ; 
"Tot  dreit  k  Roem  la  cit6 
L*en  amena  li  Dux  od  sei." 

s  Roman  de  Bou,  10810 ; 

"  A  maint  rioe  tomeiement 
Le  fit  aler  mult  noblement.** 

'  SnoiTO  (Johnstone,  190;  Laing,  iii.  76).  "Sat  Haralldr  i  h^Mseti  2k 
adra  hond  Jarii,  enn  til  annarar  handar  kona  Jarls,  hon  var  hverri  kono 
fiidari,  er  menn  hofdo  sed  .  .  .  Jarl  geek  optazt  snemma  at  sofa,  enn  Ha- 
lalldr  sat  lengi  k  kvoUdom,  oc  taladi  vid  kono  Jarls.**  This  is  an  exact 
picture  of  (dd  Norwegian,  if  not  of  Norman  life.  See  Keyser^s  Private  Life 
of  the  Old  Northmen,  pp.  72,  143;  "The  gue0te  .  .  .  were  shown  to  the 
beds  i^pointed  fer  them.  But  even  after  they  had  retired  for  the  night, 
they  often  bad  to  quaff  off  a  horn  or  two,  which  the  hostess,  or  one  of  the 
women  of  the  house,  would  bring  them  while  she  seatkt  herself  the  while 
by  their  bedside  and  entertained  them  by  her  conversation.** 

*  See  Appendix  U. 

*  Namely  that  of  William  of  Pmtiers.     See  Appendix  IT. 

q  a 
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while  Harold  was  older  than  their  father  ;^  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  renown  and  lofty  bearing  of  the  English  Earl 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  one  of  them, 
that^  when  she  found  herself  forsaken  by  Harold,  she  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  another^  even  a  royal,  bridegroom.* 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  tale,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Harold  allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  into 
some  engagement  of  the  kind.  Such  engagements  were 
often  lightly  entered  into,  without  much  serious  thought 
of  their  accomplishment.  And,  in  the  case  of  an  engage- 
ment between  Harold  and  a  daughter  of  William,  mere 
difference  of  age  would  make  the  chances  rather  against  its 
fulfilment.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  arranged 
that  Harold's  sister — ^that  is  doubtless  iElfgifu,  who  was 
perhaps  then  present  at  Bouen — should  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  a  Norman  noble.^  Harold,  in  short,  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  while  altogether  bewitched  by  the  splendid  re- 
ception which  he  had  met  with  at  the  Norman  court.  He 
even  agreed,  like  Jehoshaphat  on  his  visit  to  Ahab,  to 
accompany  William  in  an  expedition  which  he  was  making 
ready  against  the  Bretons,  and,  either  before  setting  forth 
or  after  his  return,  he  allowed  himself  to  receive  knight- 
hood after  the  Norman  fashion  from  the  Duke's  hand.^     It 


^  Harold  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  555)  could  hardly  have  been  bom  before  loai, 
but,  as  he  became  Earl  in  1045  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  43),  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  bom  many  years  later.  William  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  612)  was  bom 
in  1027  or  1028. 

'  See  Appendix  Q. 

'  See  Appendix  U. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (109),  who  puts  the  knighthood  before  the  Breton 
expedition,  seems  to  extend  it  to  Harold's  followers ;  "  Qui  venerant  cum  . 
ipso** — possibly  Wulfiioth  and  Hakon — "armis  militarihus  et  equis  delec- 
tissimis  instructos  secum  in  bellum  Britannicum  duxit.**  '*  Militaribus**  is 
doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense.  So  Orderic  (492  B) ;  "Annis 
fulgentibus  et  equis  aliisque  insigniis  cum  commilltonibus  suis  spectabiliter 
omaverat.**  The  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  places  the  knighthood  after  the  Breton 
war;  "Hie  Willehn  dedit  Haroldo  anna.**  Waoe  foUows  William  of  Poi- 
tiers (10812).     Mr.  Planch*  (Arch.  Assoc.  June  1867,  p.  145)  says  that 
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is  not  hard  to  understand  how  Harold  may  have  been  be-  chap.  xii. 
g^ed  into  these  certainly  unwise  compliances.  He  may  well 
have  been  dazzled  by  finding  himself  an  object  of  the 
highest  honour  at  the  court  of  the  most  renowned  sovereign 
in  Europe.     And  he  undoubtedly  owed  William  a  debt  of 
solid  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  Guy's  dungeon  at 
Beaurain.  We  can  understand  too  the  arts  by  which  William  Inflaenoes 
might  entrap  the  conqueror  of  Gruffydd  into  taking  a  share  b^r^n 
in  warfare  against  an  enemy  of  the  same  race.     An  expe-  ^^d'" 
dition  against  the  continental  Briton  might  be  pressed  in 
the  most  flattering  and  attractive  shapes  upon  the  man 
who  had  been  the  first  to  show  how  the  insular  Briton 
might  be  efiPectually  subdued.     Gratitude,  curiosity,  love  of 
adventure,  personal  and  national  ambition,  a  half  praise- 
worthy desire  to   display  the  might  of  Harold   and   of 
England  in  the  eyes  of  Norman  comrades,^  would  all  work 
upon  his  mind.    All  these  motives  would  unite  to  lead  him 
to  waste  time  among  the  fascinations,  peaceful  and  warlike, 
offered  him  by  his   Norman   sojourn,  time  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  more  wisely  spent  within  his  own 
island  and  his  own  Earldom.     A  speedy  return  to  England 
was  Harold's  wisest  policy.     But  a  speedy  return  would 
have  been  uncourteous,  perhaps  impossible.     Harold  was,  Harold 
after  all,  in  William's  power.    The  palace  of  Bouen  diflTered  ^^oner. 
in  every  outward  aspect  from  the  dungeon  of  Beaurain. 
But  Harold  was  perhaps  hardly  more  of  a  free  agent  in  the 
hands  of  William  than  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Guy. 
His  fetters  were  gilded,  but  he  was  still  in  fetters.     The 
guest  of  William  was  practically  his  prisoner;  nay,  unless 

Wace  lays  the  scene  at  AvrancheB.     He  probably  refers  to  the  Boman  de 
Bou,  13733,  but  the  knighthood  is  not  there  spoken  of. 

1  William  of  Blalmesbiny  (iii.  236)  attributes  the  opposite  motive  to 
William.  He  takes  Harold,  **  volens  ejus  manum  explorare ;  simul  et  stric* 
tiori  oonsUio,  apparatum  ostentans  suum,  oonspicaturo  quantum  pnestaret 
Anglids  bipennibus  ensis  Kormannicus.**  If  Harold  was  set  to  fight  on 
horseback  with  his  Danish  aze  in  his  hand,  it  might  very  likely  be  so. 
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CHAP.  XII.  Harold  walked  warily  on  such  dangeroos  ground,  he  might, 
like  the  guests  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  exchange  the  hall  of 
the  ducal  palace  for  its  prison-house. 

The  Breton      Of  the  Breton  war  in  which  Harold  was  thus  led  to  take 
certainty     &  share^  it  is  very  hard  to  make  out  anything  at  all  clearly, 
^p^^^     I  can  find  nothing  to  throw  any  light  upon  it  in  the  Breton 
or  Angevin  chronicles,  and  the  Norman  accounts  are  any- 
Conan        thing  but  satisfactory  or  coherent.^     The  reigning  Count 
the  Bre-      Conan,  son  of  that  Alan  who  had  acted  so  faithfully  as 
w^-io66.  William's  guardian,^  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Duke's,  each  of 
them  owning  a  common  ancestor  in  Richard  the  Fearless.^ 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  days  of  William's  child- 
hood, Alan  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  possible  competitor 
for  the  succession  of  Duke  Robert;*  but  we  have  hardly 
His  reU-     heard  of  him  during  the  later  years  of  William.     We  have 
uncle  Odo.  seen  his  uncle  and  guardian  Odo  acting  against  William  in 
the  campaign  which  followed  the  rout  of  Mortemer.*     But 
1056.     Odo  had  been,  since  that  time,  seized  and  imprisoned  by  his 
nephew  Conan,^  and  a  war  had  since  gone  on  between  the 

^  The  fullest  aooounte  are  in  William  of  Poitiera  (109)  and  the  Tapeetiy 
(pIL  4-6),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  Ireconcile  the  two.  The  other  accounts  are 
veiy  short.  Wace  (108 14)  makes  Harold  accompany  William  in  three  or 
four  expeditions ; 

"Ne  sai  de  veir  treiz  feiz  u  quatre. 
Quant  as  Bretuns  se  dut  oombatre.** 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  quite  possible.     See  Appendix  X. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

'  Conan  was  the  grandson  of  Hadwisa,  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearless. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  179;  of.  i.  pp.  464,  470.  William  of  Poitiers  (109)  is 
inclined  to  dwell  on  these  earlier  wars,  rather  than  on  the  later  guardian- 
ship  of  Alan.     His  son  Conan  is  "patems  rebellionis  renovator." 

*  See  above,  p.  168. 

*  Will.  Pict.  109.  "Is  [Conanus]  in  virum  ferocissimum  adultus,  a 
tntelft  diu  tolerate  liber,  capto  Eudone  patruo  suo,  atque  vinculis  ergastu- 
laribus  mandpato,  provincisd,  quam  dono  patemo  accepit,  magnA  cum  trucu- 
lentiA  dominaii  coepit."  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  256)  looks  on  him 
with  more  fkvour ;  "  Viridis  juventa  et  pnecellens  robore,  Eudonem  patruum 
vinxerat,  multa  egregia  fecerat." 
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Cotint  aod  Odo's  son,  Howel  Count  of  Nantes.    That  war  obap.  xix. 
however  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  the  time 
which  seems  the  least  unlikely  date  for  the  joint  expedition     io6a. 
of  William  and  Harold.^     The  Norman  account  represents 
Conan  as  rising  in  rebellion  against  William,  whose  some- 
what antiquated   rights   are   set  forth  in  the   strongest 
language.'    But  it  also  implies  that  some  at  least  of  the  A  Breton 
Breton  chieftains  took  the  Norman  side  against  Conan.  ^i^fi^ 
Conan  is  further  described  as  being  aided  by  Geoflrey  of  ^^'^^^^ 
AnjoUy  no  longer  of  course  the  famous  Martel,  but  his  less  Alleged 
terrible  nephew,  Geoffrey  the  Bearded.'    Here  again  I  am  jJ^J^ 

unable  to  confirm  the  Norman  account  by  any  statement  Bntaimjr 

and  Anjou* 
to  the  same  effect  elsewhere.    In  fact,  the  narrative  of  this 

campaign,  which  one  would  have  thought  there  was  no 
temptation  to  ftilsify,  is  every  whit  as  puszliug  as  those 
parts  of  the  story  which  one  may  conceive  as  being  mis- 
represented to  the  prejudice  of  Harold. 

The  panegyrist  of  William  takes   this  opportunity  of  Nonnan 
setting  forth  in  strong  terms  the  formidable  nature  of  a  Breton 
Breton  war,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  and  wickedness  of  ™*™*"^ 
the  Breton  people.     Of  this  subject  we  have  heard  some- 
thing already  from  other  sources.^    The  land  was  populous, 
a  fact  which  is  oddly  attributed  to  the  polygamous  habits 
of  the  people.     One  man  had,  like  the  ancient  Moors, 
ten  wives  or  more,  and  became  the  father  of  fifty  children.' 

1  See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  896. 

'  William  of  Poitien  goes  back  to  the  gnnt  of  CharleB  the  Simple,  who 
gave  Britannj  to  Rolf  "in  aervitinm  perpetuTun.**  (See  vol.  i.  p.  167.) 
Bat  he  allows  the  constant  revolts  of  the  Breton  Ooants ;  *'  Cknnitee  Britan- 
md  e  jngo  NonnannicsB  dominationis  oervioem  omnlno  solvere  numquam 
valuenmt,  etsi  moltoties  id  conati  tot&  vi  obluetando.**  So  William  of 
Mahnesbury  (iil.  336)  speaks  of  William  as  "  Britanniam  ut  hsreditarimn 
solmn  calmnnians.*' 

»  Win.  Pict.  III.    See  bdow,  p.  238. 

*  See  v(d.  ii.  p.  619. 

*  Win.  Pict.  no.  Britanny  is  "regie  longe  lateque  difAiaa,  milite,  magii 
qnam  credifaile  nt,  referta."  He  goes  on  to  say ;  "  Partibns  e  quidem  In 
illis  miles  unus  quinquaginta  genuerat,  sortitus  more  barbaro  denas  aol 
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OHAP.  zn.  That  such  an  arrangement  must  have  doomed  nine  men 
or  more  to  celibacy,  and  could  therefore  be  hardly  looked 
on  as  on  the  whole  conducive  to  population,  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Norman  Archdeacon.  The  land, 
we  are  told,  was  fertile  in  pasture ;  it  produced  vast  herds 
of  cattle  of  all  kinds ;  but  tillage  was  hardly  known.  Milk 
— ^and,  one  may  presume,  flesh  also — was  the  chief  diet  of 
the  people;  bread  was  a  rarity. ^  Delighting  in  warGare, 
the  Bretons  were  no  mean  adversaries,  even  for  Normans ; 
terrible  in  the  attack,  they  were  used  to  conquer,  and  with 
difllculty  brought  themselves  to  retreat.*  Their  intervals 
of  peace  were  spent  in  plunder  and  slaughter  of  one  an- 
other.^ The  whole  picture  is  one  deeply  coloured  by  national 
hatred.  But  the  Breton  prince  must  at  least  have  had 
the  spirit — not  to  say  the  follies — of  chivalry  in  him  in 
Goiian*8  full  measure.  Like  William  himself,  in  his  warfare  with 
to  wmSn.  Anjou,*  Conan,  we  are  told,  sent  word  to  William  on  what 
day  he  purposed  to  cross  the  Norman  frontier.^  To  meet 
this  threatened  invasion,  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  set 

ampliuB  uzores;  quod  de  Mauri8  veieribuB  refertur,  l^giB  divinie  atque 
pudid  ritfts  ignaris.  Ad  hoc  populontas  ipsa  annis  et  equis  nuudme,  ar- 
vorum  cultuTBB  aut  morum  minime  student."  The  aame  aigument  is  used 
in  the  legend  of  Valentinian  and  Justina^  Hist.  Miacell.  xii.  (Muratori,  i.  83). 
One  hardly  sees  why  the  ancient  Moon  should  have  been  picked  out  as  the 
hoirid  example,  rather  than  the  modem  Saracens  or  any  other  polygamous 
people. 

The  Chronicle  of  St.  Michaers  Mount  (Labb^,  i.  350),  under  the  year 
1056,  says  of  Conan*s  uncle,  *'  Hie  Eudo  multoe  habuit  filios."  Was  he  the 
**  miles  "  whom  William  of  Poitiers  had  spedally  in  his  eye  1 

I  ^  Will.  Pict.  no.     "Uberrimo  lacte,  paicissimo  pane,  sese  tranaigunt. 

I  Pinguia  pabula  gignunt  pecoribus  loca  vasta  et  ferme  nesda  segetum.** 

'  lb.  "  Proelia  cum  ardenti  alacritate  ineunt ;  dum  proeliantur,  furibundi 
neviunt.     Pellere  soliti,  difficile  cedunt.** 

*  lb.  "Quum  vacant  a  bello,  rapinis,  latrociniis,  cedibus  domestids, 
alimtur  sive  ezercentur.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  166,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

*  Will.  Pict.  109.  "  Ckmani  in  tantum  jam  temeritas  crevit,  ut  quo  die 
terminoB  NormannisB  aggrederetur  denuntiare  non  formidaret."  This  sort 
of  bravado  was  chivalrous  heroism  in  William ;  it  la  mere  rashness  and 
smxdence  in  Conan. 
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forth  at  the  head  of  his  host,  with  the  Duke  of  the  English  ohap.  xn. 
as  his  comrade.^ 

The  object  of  Conan's  attack  was  most  likely  the  castle  Hie  OMtle 
of  Saint  James^  a  border  fortress  which  had  been  lately  james 
raised  by  William  himself  some  way  south  of  Avranches,  ^^^^ 
in  the  south-western  comer  of  his  dominions.^     William 
however  forestalled  his  assailant,  and  met  him  within  the 
Breton  territory  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  invasion  of 
Normandy .3    William's  immediate  object  was  to  relieve  Dol  held 
one  of  those  Breton  chiefs  who  held  for  him  against  their  ^^^  ^  ' 
immediate  lord.    The  famous  but  most  unfortunate  city  BWwJlon. 
of  Dol  was  now  held  in  William's   interest  by  a  leader 
bearing,  it  seems,  the  genuine  Celtic  name  of  Bhiwallon.^ 
Thisj  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
brothers  to  whom  Harold  had  committed  the  under-king- 
ship  of  the  insular  Britons.^     No  town  of  Gaul  or  Britain  Fonner 
had  suffered  more  in  the  days  of  Scandinavian  invasion  DoI; 
than  that  which  claimed  to  be  the  metropolitan  city  of  ^^J" 
Armorica.      Once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Fearless,®  Northinen. 
once  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Good,7  had  Dol  been  seized,      ^' 
plundered,  or  burned  by  Northern  pirates.    It  was  now,  by 

^  Ord.  Vit.  49a.  "Dux  eumdem  Heraldum  in  expeditione  ■ecnm  ocmtra 
CoDanum  oomitein  BritaniaB  duzent.** 

'  WiU.  Pict.  109.  **  DommuB  ejus  [Coiuuii]  antiquo  jure,  dcuti  Nonxuumo* 
mm,  Willehnus,  castelluin  quod  Sancd  Jacobi  appellatum  est  interim  oppoauit 
in  oonfinio,  ne  Jkmelici  pnedones  eodesiis  inermibua,  aut  ultimo  terra  susb 
Yulgo,  excunionibuB  latrodnantibus  nooerent.**  He  is  copied  by  the  Con* 
tinnator  of  William  of  Jumi^fges  (viii.  4%  who  adds  that  the  castle  was  put 
into  the  keeping  of  Richard  of  A^Tanchee  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  289).  The  castle 
and  town  are  still  always  known  as  Saint-James,  never  as  Saint-Jaques. 

'  lb.  no.  "Nihil  pendens  terribilitatem  banc  Dux  Willehnus,  in  quem 
diem  adventum  Conani  meminit  denuntiatum,  eo  ipse  intra  fines  ejus 
oocurrit. 

*  I  presume  that  the  "BuaUus"  of  William  of  Poitiers  represents  the 
name  Rhiwallon.  We  find  the  name  again  in  Domesday,  114  6,  in  the 
Ibnn  of  "  Bualdus  Adobed.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  47a. 

*  See  YoL  i.  p.  213.    For  the  special  mention  of  Dol,  see  Flodoard,  944. 
^  See  ToL  i.  p.  456. 
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CHAP.  xn.  aD  other  turn  of  fortune,  besieged  by  its  own  sovereign  ;* 

^^J^"  and  the  Norman  Duke,  accompanied  by  his  English  ally, 

Conan ;  drew  near  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  siege, 
oomea  to         I^  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  settle  how  far  the 

raise  the  Celtic  language  has  gone  back,  and  how  far  the  Romance 

Chanoter  language  has  advanced,  along  the  frontier  which  now  be* 

Britanny  Came  the  seat  of  war.   The  country  through  which  William 

the  Ian-  j^^  Harold  passed  is  now  wholly  French  in  speech,  and 

guage  now   ^  *  ^  "^  ^^ 

no  longer    in  outward  appearance  it  shows  hardly  any  strictly  Breton 

peculiarities.^     Into  what  is  still  the  true  Britanny  further 

to  the  west  the  line   of  their  campaign  did   not  reach. 

March  of    Their  march  led  them  only  through  those  border-lands  of 

mid  Normandy  and  Britanny,  where  the  trees,  the  hedges,  the 

Harold.      j^^j^  pastures,  the   orchards   loaded  with  their  autumnal 

wealth/"^  might  have   made  the  English  Earl   still  deem 

himself  within   the  fairest  regions  of  his  own  Wessex, 

Avranches.  Their  course  must  have  passed  by  Avranches,  the  city  so 

lately  enlightened   by  the  learning,  and  made  illustrious 

by  the  fame,  of  Lanfranc.     From  the  height  where  the 

now  vanished  minster  once  crowned  the  city,  the  eye  of 

Harold  would  rest  for  the  first  time  on  that  other  and 

far   more   wondrous    minster  which    crowns    the    island 

rock  in  the  distance,  the  minster  which  ^Ethelred  in  his 

Rwnt  wrath  and  pride  had  feared  to  injure,*  the  guardian  Mount 

Itfichael'B 

Mount.  of  the  Archangel,  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea.  That 
princely  abbey  is  marked  as  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
host,  and  the  rude  art  of  the  times  still  preserves  the 


*  Will.  Pict.  no.  Gonan  is  engaged  in  "castri  tema  sute  Doli  oppug* 
natione.** 

'  Unless  possibly  a  larger  proportion  of  beggars  and  of  way  side  crosses 
than  is  usual  in  Normandy. 

'  The  time  of  the  invasion  was  autumn.  "Stabant  in  aristis  fruges  im- 
matune."  They  missed  therefore  the  snowy  bloom  of  a  Breton,  Norman,  or 
West-Saxon  land  in  the  time  of  spring.  Snorro  also  (see  above,  p.  327)  puts 
Harold's  visit  in  the  autumn,  but  he  makes  him  stay  all  the  winter. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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pictured  representation  of  the  Duke  and  his  hogt  passing  <^BAr.  xn. 
below  the  sea-girt  sanctuary.^     Beneath  its  walls  the  army 
crossed  OTer  that  vast  expanse  of  sand,  where  the  frontier 
stream  of  the  Norman  and  the  Breton,  the  deep  and  rush-  PaM«g« 
ing  Coesnon,  then  no  doubt  unfettered  bjdjkes  and  fences^  CoeBmm; 
pours  its  flood  into  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  consecrated 
mount.     In  that  dangerous  passage  the  careless  traveller 
might  easily  be  engulfed.     Even  soldiers  of  the  Norman  Harold 
army  were  sinking  in  the  sands  or  were  being  carried  away  djowning 
by  the  stream,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  English  Earl  *^<^«"- 
was  stretched  forth  to  save  them.    This  feat  of  Harold's 
bodily  prowess^  the  ease  with  which  his  single  strength 
raised  up  the  sinking  men,  made  an  impression  on   the 
minds   of  his  companions  which  still  lives   in  the  truest 
record  of  the  one  campaign  in  which  Harold  and  William 
fought  side  by  side.'    The  stream  was  crossed,  and  the 
Norman  Duke  and  his  English  guest  were  now  landed  on 
Breton  ground,  where  Harold  was  ready,  perhaps  eager, 
to  display  the  same  prowess  which  he  had  already  shown 
in  his  own  island  in  warfare  against  a  kindred  enemy. 
A  short  march  from  the  frontier  stream  brought  them  to  They  reach 
the  first  important  post  of  eastern  Britanny,  the  city  which  B(^ption 
they  came  to  rescue.    The  ancient  ill  luck  of  Dol  has^^™*^*^* 
followed  it  in  all  ages,  and  warfare  lat^r  than  the  days 
of  Harold  has  swept  away  nearly  every  trace  of  the  city 
on  which  he   could   have  gazed.     Its  cathedral  church, 
small  as  compared  with  the  gigantic  piles  of  Amiens  and 
Ely,  yields  to  none  in  true  stateliness  and  vigour  of  design, 
and  it  draws  only  greater  solemnity  from  its  rugged  mate- 
rial,  the  granite   of  the   neighbouring  rock.     But  that 
church,  eVen  now  unfinished,  is  a  work  of  the  thirteenth 

^  Bayeoz  Tapestry,  pll.  4,  5.  "Hie  Willehn  Dux  et  ezerdtus  ejus 
veiienmt  ad  Montem  Michaelis.'* 

'lb.  "Hie  Harold  Dux  Uahebat  eos  de  arenft.*'  See  vol.  i!. 
p.  38. 
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oHAP.xn.  century,  and  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  calamity  which  fell 
upon  the  city  in  the  wars  of  John  Lackland.  And  now 
Dol  has  wholly  sunk  from  its  old  ecclesiastical  rank ;  the 
church  which  once  aspired  to  metropolitan  honours^  has 
lost  even  its  diocesan  Bishop;  the  minster  has  sunk  to 
a  parish  church;  the  parish  churchy  the  only  building 
which  can  date  from  the  days  of  William  and  Harold, 
is  put  to  profane  uses.  The  city  itself  hardly  ranks 
above  a  village,  though  in  the  varied  and  curious  archi* 
tecture  of  its  long  street^  its  houses  ranging  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards,  we  see  abundant  traces  of  the 
greatness  which  has  passed  away.  Still  Dol  has  features 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  by  the  hand  of  man 
in  earlier  days,  which  remain  now  as  they  were  when 
Harold  and  William  rode  forth  to  the  war  against  Conan. 
PrinuBval  At  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city  stands  one 
in  the  of  the  hugest  of  those  huge  stones  which  were  as  mys- 
h^^^"^  terious  in  the  days  of  Harold  as  they  are  in  our  own. 
There  it  still  abides,  reared,  it  may  well  be,  by  the  hands 
of  men  by  whose  side  the  Briton  himself  might  stand 
abashed  as  a  modern  intruder.  On  that  rude  pillar  the 
zeal  of  later  days  has  reared  the  triumphant  cross,  to 
crown  the  vast  work  of  heathen  times,  the  monument,  it 
may  well  be,  of  heathen  worship.  And  to  the  north  of 
the  city  lies  the  great  natural  feature  of  the  district,  the 
Mount  Mount  of  Dol.  The  elevation  of  the  city  itself  is  small : 
its  walls  indeed  crown  what  passes  for  a  height  in  that 
vast  plain,  a  height  great  enough  to  give  the  minster  yet 
further  stateliness  in  the  view  from  the  lower  ground.  But 
Dol  is  no  hill-fortress,  like  Le  Mans,  Angers,  and  Dom- 
front.  The  spot  where  one  would  have  almost  looked  to 
find  the  city  is  the  mount  itself,  which  still  rises,  a  huge 

1  On  the  dalm  of  Dol  to  metropolitan  rank,  the  paanaJlel  to  the  like  claim 
on  the  part  of  Saint  David*B  in  the  greater  Britain,  see  Haddan,  Councils 
and  EodecdaBtical  Documenta,  ii.  60  et  seqq. 
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stem  mass  of  granite,  well  nigh  as  wild  and  untilled  as  o^ap.  zu. 
in  the  days  of  its  first  inhabitants.     But  the  presence 
of  man  and  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  faith  are  wit- 
nessed by  the  village,  with  its  rude  and  ancient  church, 
nestling  at  the  base,  by  the  small  chapel  and  the  vast 
statue  of  Our  Lady  which  crown  the  height  itself.     From 
that  height  the  eye  ranges  fSeir  and  wide  over  that  noble 
bay,  over  the  shores  of  Britanny  and  of  the  Constantine 
peninsula,  over  islands  dotted  here  and  there,  the  proud 
Mount  of  the  Archangel  rising  in  the  foreground  as  if 
alike  to  guard  and  to  sanctify  the  landscape.     From  that 
height  the  trembling  watchers  of  Dol  had  gazed  in  fear, 
when  in  earlier  days  the  sails  of  the  heathen  pirates  were 
seen  in  the  far  horizon.     They  had  gazed,  perhaps  in  hope, 
when  the  fleet  of  ^thelred  drew  near  to  ravage  the  Norman 
shore.     They  had  gazed  again  in  fear,  when  Duke  Robert, 
when  his  hopes  of  English  conquest  were  dashed  to  the 
ground,  turned  his  wrath  on  neighbours  who  were  at  least 
guiltless  of  the  death  of  Alfred  or  of  the  banishment  of 
Eadward.^     And  now  from  that  height,  not  indeed  the 
men  of  Dol,  but  the  spies  of  the  besieging  host  of  Conan, 
doubtless  looked  forth  as  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  and 
his  renowned  English  guest  drew  nigh.      The  men   of  Union  of 
Britanny  might  well  quake  with  greater  fear  than  ever  as  andJEng^ 
the  two  mightiest  warriors  of  their  age  marched  agaii^st  ^  ^^JJ^ 
them  side  by  side.     The  presence  of  William  and  Harold  on  both 
in  the  same  host  might  seem  to  show  that  the  old  strifes  of  the 
of  Angle  and  Saxon  and  Dane  and  Frank  and   Roman  ^*°^*^- 
were  luUed  to  rest,  that  the  powers  of  North  and  South 
were  joined  together  in  one  great  effort  to  crush  the  per- 
secuted Briton  in  each  of  his  two  last  homes  on  either 
side  of  his  own  sea. 

The  besieging  host,  we  are  told,  did  not  dare  to  meet  Flight  of 
in  the  field  the  enemy  whose  presence  their  prince  had  so 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
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Normans. 


CHAF.  XII.  unwisely  challenged.  At  the  approach  of  William  the 
Breton  Count  fled^  laying  himself  open  to  the  jeers  and 
mockeries  of  his  rebellious  subjects  within  the  besieged 
city.^  Nothing  could  check  his  flight,  which  seems  not 
to  have  stopped  till  he  found  himself  safe  in  his  own 

RhiwaUon  capital  at  Bennes.^     Dol  was  saved ;    but  its  commander 

of  the  da*    found  his  deliverers  almost  as  destructive  as  his  enemies. 

ma^^  one  rjij^^  Norman  host,  encamped  round  the  city,  was  fast 
eating  up  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  Bhiwallon  told 
his  Norman  ally  that  it  mattered  little  to  him  and  to 
his  neighbours  whether  it  was  by  Norman  or  by  Breton 
destroyers  that  their  goods  were  lost  to  them.^  The  flight 
of  Conan,  however  glorious  to  William,  had  as  yet  done 
no  good  to  the  men  of  Dol.'^  In  the  narrative  of  the 
expedition^  a  narrative  by  no  means  easy  to  follow,  we 
are  told  that  these  motives  of  prudence  or  humanity 
were  enough  to  lead  William  to  withdraw  his  troops  at 
the  end  of  a  month's  campaign.^  This  retreat  however 
has  a  strange  sound,  when  we  go  on  to  hear  that  an 
Angevin  host  was  said  to  have  suddenly  appeared  in 
support  of  Conan.* 

On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  Harold  ac- 


WiUiam'a 
return. 


^  Will.  Pict.  no.  "Sistere  tentat  Conanuxn  oastri  prsBses  Ruallus,  re- 
vocat  illudeos,  morari  bidaum  precatur,  suffidena  huic  morae  stippendium  ab 
ipso  Bumpturiun.*' 

'  lb.  "  Homo  misere  exterritus,  pavorem  potius  audiens,  cursu  instituto 
longius  profugit."  So  the  Tapestry,  pi.  5  ;  "  Venenmt  ad  Dol  et  Conan  fug& 
vertit."    On  the  mention  of  Bennes,  see  Appendix  X. 

'  Will.  Pict.  III.  ''Nee  penes  agricolas  interesse,  Normannico  an  Bri- 
tannico  exerdtu  oonstunpti  anni  laborem  amiserint.*' 

*  lb.  "  Sibi  modo  ad  fiunam  valuisse^  non  ad  conservationem  rerum,  Conani 
depulsionem." 

^  lb.  no,  III.  "Menstrua  penurilL  fatigatum  exercitum  reducebat." 
The  Archdeacon's  minute  setting  forth  of  the  workings  of  the  Duke's  mind 
is  too  long  to  copy. 

'  lb.  III.  "Excedenti  jam  Britanniie  limitem  repente  indicatur  Gau* 
fredum  Andegavensem  cum  ingentibus  copiis  Conano  fuisse  oonjunctum,  et 
amboB  postero  die  proeliatum  affuturos." 
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eompai)ied  William  in  more  than  one  expedition  against  c^ap.  zn. 
Britanny.^    It  was  most  likely  in  another  raid^  though  in  ^^y  ^ 
one,  we  may  be  sure,  which  followed  pretty  soon  after  ^*^^**,^" 
the  earlier  one,  that  William  and  his  English  guest  made  Wimam  in 
their  way  somewhat  further  into  the  Breton   territory,  one  expe- 
though  still  without  reaching  the  districts  most  strongly  ^^^'^• 
marked  with  Breton  characteristics.     In  a  campaign  of 
which  we  haye  no  further  account,  Conan  was  driven  to  take 
shelter  in  what  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  of  his  dominiona     Ilis  last  stand  was  made  Siege  of 
at  Dinan,  the  fortress  by  the  Bance^  than  which  no  town 
in  all  Gaul  better  preserve^  the  character,  expressed  per- 
haps in  its  Celtic  name,  of  the  old  Gaulish  hill-fort.    No  De%rip* 
remains  of  castle  or  minster  are  there  which  can  have  to^^^ 
witnessed  the  approach   of  the  Norman   Conqueror  and 
the  English  hero.     The  chief  church,  a  building  which 
looks  more  like  the  work  of  Aquitanian  than  of  Breton 
hands,  dates  only  from  the  next  age,  and  the  noble  mass 
of  the  castle,  the  almost  perfect  circuit  of  the  town  walls, 
are  the  work  of  still  later  times.     The  heroic  associations 
of  Dinan  gather  round  the  name  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin 
rather  than  round  those  of  Conan,  William,  or  Harold. 
Yet,  save  the  heights  crowned  by  the  donjons  of  Domfront 
and  Falaise,  few  of  the  spots  which  figure  in  our  history 
more  thoroughly  preserve  the  general  aspect  which  they 
must  have  borne  in  the  eleventh  century.     The  peninsular 
height  looking  down  on  the  B.ance,  the  hills,  the  rocks, 
the   woods,    remain    doubtless    unchanged.     The   neigh- 
bouring group  of  buildings  at  Lehon,  the  monastery  in 
the  dale,  the  castle  on  the  height,  though  their  existing 
buildings  all  belong  to  later  times,  speak  to  us  of  the  tastes 
alike  of  the  monks  and  of  the  warriors  of  William's  day. 
They  tell  of  times  when  the  armed  chief  reared  his  eagle's 
nest  on  the  height,  and  when  the  peaceful  brotherhood 

^  See  Appendix  X. 
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CHAP.  zn.  below  sought  for  a  spot  where  wood  and  water  would  never 
fail  them.^  And  the  town  itself,  still  almost  wholly  con- 
tained within  its  ancient  walls,  crowns  the  main  hill 
exactly  as  it  must  have  done  in  the  days  of  William. 
Unmarked  as  it  is  by  the  soaring  spires  of  Angers,  by 
the  spreading  apse  of  Le  Mans,  or  by  the  twin  towers  of 
Exeter  and  Geneva,  no  town  better  sets  before  us  that  dis* 
tinctive  feature  of  early  times,  the  city  set  on  a  hill  which 
cannot  be  hid.  The  ancient  bridge  remains,  now  guarded 
only  by  a  mere  village  suburb;  it  is  only  the  modem 
viaduct,  a  work  worthy  of  old  Boman  days,  which  speaks 
at  all  forcibly  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  the 
world  since  William  and  Harold  encamped  beneath  the 
height.  They  crossed  the  stream,  they  compassed  the 
town,  and  doubtless  made  their  attack  on  the  western 
side,  where  the  fall  is  gentler,  where  the  later  fortifications 
are  stronger,  and  where  the  comparatively  modern  castle 
no  doubt  occupies  the  site  of  the  donjon  of  Conan. 
Winiun  We  have  no  details  of  the  siege.     It  must  be  in  a  great 

tiJ^J^^.  degree  a  fancy  picture  which  represents  the  Norman  horse- 
ployment    men  as  charging  with  lifted  lances  against  the  defenders 
of  the  fortress.^     But  the  same  representation  implies  a 
vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  and  it  shows 
that  the  post  was  at  last  won  by  the  familiar  Norman 
means,  the  application  of  fire.^   This  seems,  as  at  Mayenne, 
to  have  broken  the  spirits  of  the  defenders,  and,  in  our  one 
Conan  gur-  picture  of  the  siege,  Conan  is  shown,  according  to  the 
the  town.    cJstom  of  the  time,  surrendering  the  keys  of  his  fortress 
by  offering  them  on  the  point  of  a  spear  to  his  conqueror. 
It  is  in  the  like  fashion  that  the  conqueror  receives  its 
submission.^    This  is  all  that  we  hear  of  the  expedition  in 
which  Harold  took  a  part.     Whatever  may  have  been  its 

^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  331.  '  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  5.  '  lb. 

*  Bayeux  Tapestzy,  pL  6.     Cf.  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Malcolm  at 
Alnwick.     See  Robertson,  i.  147. 
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real  nature  and  results^  it  at  least  did  not  lead  to  any  obaf.zii. 
lasting  Norman  occupation  of  the  countiy  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  war.  Dol  and  Dinan  both  remained  Breton. 
And,  at  a  later  period  of  William's  life,  when  he  could 
command  the  whole  force  of  England  and  not  only  an 
occasional  English  volunteer,  we  shall  find  him  again  in  1076. 
arms  before  Dol,  but  this  time  as  the  besieger  of  the 
doomed  city,  not  as  its  deliverer.* 

According  to  one  account,  according  to  that  account  on 
which  I  look  with  less  of  distrust  than  on  the  others/ 
Harold's  knighthood  and  Harold's  oath  did  not  go  before,  Knight- 
but  followed,  the  Breton  campaign,  and  the  knighthood  Harold, 
seems  to  take  place  within  or  under  the  walls  of  Dinan, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  town.     Such  a  cere- 
mony, possibly  amounting  to  a  tie  of  sworn  brotherhood* 
between  the  two  companions-in-arms,  may  very  well  have 
followed  the  capture  of  a  town  won  by  the  joint  prowess 
of  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English  Earl.     But  the  more  Quesdon 
fiimous  oath,  the  oath  on  which  so  much  of  the  history  ^^^'^^^^  " 
turns,  wherever  and  whenever  it  was  taken,  was,  at  any 
rate,  taken  on  Norman  ground.     One  version,  as  we  have  Contra- 
seen,  places  it  before  the  Breton  expedition ;  the  account  ^  to^me 
which  I  am  inclined  to  follow  places  it  immediately  after.  ^^  P^»o«- 
Prom  Dinan  William  returned  to  Bayeux,  and  at  Bayeux  Probably 
it  was  that  Harold  took  the  fatal  engagement  upon  his  soul.^  after  the 
Other  accounts  place  it  at  Bonneville ;  others  at  Rouen,  ^1^^^ 
either  in  the  palace  or  under  an  oak  near  the  city.     The  Contradio 
nature  of  the  oath  is  as  little  certain  as  its  time  or  place.  J^^turo 
As  I  have  already  said,^  nearly  every  account  represents  ^^ 
it  as  containing  an  engagement  to  marry  one  of  William's 
daughters ;  some  accounts  seem  to  make  that  engagement 

^  See  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in  Labb^,  i.  376. 

»  Bayeux  Tapeetry,  pi.  6.  ■  Cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  393,  5aoj  ii.  383. 

*  Bayeux  Tapestry,  pi.  6.  '  See  above,  p.  338. 
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0HAF.  XII. 


as  to  its 
terms. 


Form  of 
the  oath, 
Budtobe 
on  the 
relics  of 
the  saints. 

Trick 
j^yedby 
WOliam 
about  the 
xelios. 


and  its  breach  the  whole  ground  of  quarrel  between  the 
two  princes.  Others  add  that  Harold  further  engaged  to 
give  his  sister  in  marriage  to  an  unnamed  Norman  noble. 
Most  accounts  add  also  far  more  important  political 
stipulations.  Harold  is  to  become  the  man  of  William; 
he  is  to  receive  him^  on  Eadward's  death,  as  his  successor 
on  the  throne  of  England;  meanwhile  he  is  to  be  the 
guardian  of  William's  interests  in  England,  and  to  act 
in  some  sort  as  his  lieutenant.  He  is  at  once  to  give  up 
the  castle  of  Dover,  with  its  well^  to  the  Duke,  and  to 
receive  a  Norman  garrison  in  it;  he  is  to  build  other 
castles  at  other  points  of  English  ground  where  the  Duke 
may  think  good,  and  there  also  he  is  to  receive  and  main- 
tain Norman  garrisons.  The  highest  place  in  William's 
favour^  when  he  shall  have  attained  the  English  Crown, 
honours,  grants,  even  to  the  half  of  the  Kingdom,  are  of 
course  promised  to  Harold  as  the  reward  of  faithfully 
carrying  out  all  these  promises. 

To  all  this,  or  to  some  part  of  all  this,  we  are  told  that 
Harold  swore.  He  swore,  it  is  said^  after  some  form  of 
more  than  usual  solemnity,  something  beyond  the  ordinary 
oath  of  homage.  He  swore  upon  the  relics  of  the  saints.^ 
And  one  fsunous  version  of  the  tale  represents  this  more 
solemn  form  of  oath  as  something  into  which  Harold  was 
unwittingly  entrapped  by  a  base  trick  on  the  part  of 
William.  It  is  not  an  English  apologist  of  Harold,  but 
a  Norman  admirer  of  William^^  who  tells  us  how  the  Duke 
fQled  a  chest  with  all  the  holiest  relics  of  the  saints  of 
Normandy — ^how  Harold  swore  on  the  chest,  not  knowing 
on  what  he  swore — how  William  then  drew  away  the 
covering  with  which  the  holy  things  had  been  hidden,  and 
bade  Harold  see  how  fearful  was  the  oath  which  he  had 


^  Old.  Vit.  492  A.     ''Omnia  quae  ab  iUo  requisita  fueiant  super  sanc< 
tioBimas  reliquias  jurayerat." 

?  Waoe,  10828.    See  Appendix  U. 
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taken,  and  how  awful  was  the  vengeance  which  would  otaf.xh. 
light  on  him  who  fSuIed  to  keep  it.  His  hand  trembled 
and  his  flesh  quivered^  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  chest, 
while  still  unknowing  of  all  that  was  in  it;  how  much 
more  frightened  was  he  when  he  knew  by  how  awful  a 
sanction  he  had  unwittingly  bound  his  soul.'  This  may 
be  history  or  it  may  be  legend ;  at  any  rate  it  is  the  honour 
of  the  Norman  rather  than  that  of  the  Englishman  which 
is  staked  on  its  truth  or  felsehood. 

The  oath  then,  whatever  was  its  nature,  being  sworn,  Harold 
Harold  left,  or  was  allowed  to  leave,  the  Norman  court.  ^J^^^ 
He  returned  to  England  in  full  outward  friendship  withp^ftps 
the  Norman  Duke,  as  his  sworn  man,  his  fiiture  8on*in-law.  Wulfiioth 
With  Hakon,  and  with  his  sister,  if  she  had  accompanied  ^ 
him,  he  sailed  back  to  England.    Wulfnoth,  it  would  seem, 
was  left  with  the  Duke  as  a  hostage  for  his  brother's 
fideUty.3 

I  have  told  this  fiunous  tale  in  that  one  of  the  many  impoflsi- 
shapes  which  it  has  taken  which  seems  least  widely  re-  ^^  ^ 
moved  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case.     It  is  at  least  details, 

but  some 

not  impossible,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  groond* 

of  the  other  shapes.     But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  ^^  ^ 

pledging  myself  to  the  truth  of  a  single  detail.    The*^®*^^' 

charge  of  perjury  against  Harold  is  a  charge  in  which 

there  is  no  statement  for  the  defence,  while  the  witnesses 

for  the  prosecution  contradict  one  another.    To  my  own  Negatiye 

mind,  as  I  have  before  said,*  the    strongest  argument  ®J*^*^ 

against   Harold  is  that   there  is   no  statement   for  the^^^ 

wnteni. 

*  Wac©,  10838 ; 

"Quant  Heraut  buz  ea  main  tendi. 
La  Twaf'n  trambla,  la  char  frtoii.** 

*  lb.  10858 ; 

"Heraut  fbrment  s^espoanta 
Dee  relikee  k'll  11  monstra.** 

*  See  Appendix  U.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  297. 
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oBAF.zn.  defence.  Had  there  been  a  single  distinct  English  con- 
tradiction of  the  story,  direct  or  implied,  I  should  have 
cast  away  the  whole  tale  as  pure  invention.  Sut,  while 
we  have  such  contradictions  on  almost  every  other  point, 
on  this  point  we  have  none.  It  is  clearly  a  weak  point 
in  Harold's  case ;  it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  friends 
shrank  &om  entering.  This  to  my  mind  proves  a  great 
deal ;  but  we  must  beware  of  dealing  with  it  as  if  it  proved 
more  than  it  really  does.  It  proves  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  something  about  which  Harold's  friends 
could  not  speak  freely.  It  proves  that  there  was  some 
groundwork  for  the  Norman  story;  it  proves  that  Harold 
took  some  engagement  the  breach  of  which  could  easily 
be  spoken  of  as  perjury.  Sut  it  proves  no  more.  The 
different  forms  of  the  Norman  story  remain  as  contradictory 
to  one  another^  as  lacking  in  all  corroborative  evidence, 
Kooer-  as  they  were  before.  Harold  swore.  But  when?  All 
to  i^  "  kinds  of  dates  are  given ;  our  only  means  of  choosing  one 
^"^®'  date  rather  than  another  is  by  choosing  the  year  in  which 

least  is  recorded  in  the  English  annals.  Again^  we  conld 
fix  the  date,  if  we  had  any  independent  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  of  Dol  and  Dinan.  Sut  no  Breton  writer  men- 
tions those  campaigns  at  all ;  no  Norman  writer  mentions 
them  except  in  connexion  with  the  visit  and  oath  of 
Harold.  I  have  myself  placed  the  event  at  the  point  of 
time  which  on  the  whole  seems  least  unlikely;  but  I 
confess  to  have  had  all  along  a  lurking  feeling  that  the 
whole  story  may  have  arisen  out  of  something  which  hap- 
pened in  that  earlier  French  journey  of  Harold's  of  which 
we  have  no  details.^  Harold  then^  I  admit,  swore,  but 
when  he  swore  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture, 
the  place,  And,  if  we  are  thus  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  time 
when  Harold  swore,  we  are  equally  left  to  conjecture  as 
to  the  place.  We  might  have  thought  that  the  scene  of 
»  See  vol.  u.  pp.  431,  434. 
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such  an  event  would  have  been  well  known.  We  are  told  chap.  xn. 
that  the  oath  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  a  full  assembly 
of  the  Norman  nobles;^  but  even  contemporary  authorities 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  spot  where  this  great  council  was 
gathered  together.  We  have  to  choose  at  our  pleasure 
between  Sonneville,  Sayeux,  and  Rouen.  These  glaring 
contradictions  do  not  indeed  affect  the  belief  that  there 
is  some  groundwork  of  fact  for  the  story,  but  they  are 
quite  enough  to  hinder  us  from  putting  implicit  &ith  in 
a  single  uncorroborated  detail. 

Far  more  important  than  the  questions  when  and  where  or  the 
Harold  swore,  is  the  question  what  he  swore.  Even  here  of  tS^th. 
the  witness  of  his  accusers  does  not  agree  together.  The 
engagement  to  marry  William's  daughter,  so  prominent 
IB  most  of  the  accounts,  is  not  directly  mentioned  in  that 
one  which  ought  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  of  any.^ 
There  is  an  utter  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  William's 
many  daughters  it  was  that  Harold  engaged  to  marry. 
According  to  one  version,  this  part  of  the  oath,  if  not  kept, 
was  at  least  not  broken ;  one  statement,  and  that  put  into 
Harold's  own  mouth,^  affirms,  with  whatever  truth,  that 
the  daughter  of  WiUiam  to  whom  he  had  plighted  himself 
died  before  his  election  to  the  Crown.  Even  the  most  im- 
portant engagement  of  all,  the  promise  to  secure  William's 
succession,  or  at  least  to  do  all  that  one  man  could  do  to 
secure  it,  appears  in  different  shapes  in  the  different  ac- 
counts. In  most  of  them  it  is  accompanied  by  lesser  en-  impoBai- 
gagements  which  carry  their  own  confutation  with  them,  gonw  of  ita 

Harold  is  made  to  promise  to  do  various  things  on  William's  »u^ged 

•  temis. 

behalf  forthwith.     The  engagements  to  receive  a  Norman 

garrison  in  Dover  Castle,  to  build  other  castles  elsewhere, 

^  So  say  most  of  the  aoooimts.     See  Appendix  U. 

'  Ct  William  of  PoitierB'  direct  acoount  of  the  oath  in  loi  (see  Appendix 
U),  with  his  incidental  reference  to  it  afterwards,  145  (see  Appendix  P). 

>  Will.  Malms,  lii.  358.  *'  Liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod  filia 
ejus  qnam  despondent  dtra  nubiles  annos  obierat.*' 
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CHAP.  zn.  and  to  receive  and  maintain  Norman  garrisons  in  them — 
these  were  engagements  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  not 
to  wait  till  the  death  of  Eadward.  They  were  engagements 
to  be  fulfilled  at  once^  as  pledges  of  Harold's  faith,  and  as 
means  of  paving  the  way  for  William's  succession  when 
the  day  should  come.  Sut  it  is  certain  that  these  lesser 
engagements  never  were  fulfilled;  it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  any  complaint  was  made  during  Eadward's  life  as  to 
their  non-fulfilment.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  complaint, 
of  any  message,  on  the  part  of  William,  until  after  Harold's 
election  and  coronation.  They  were  in  truth  stipulations 
the  fulfilment  of  which  was  simply  impossible,  and  a  prince 
so  clear-sighted  as  William  must  have  seen  that  it  was 
impossible.  Harold  might  indeed  do  all  that  was  in  one 
man's  power  to  secure  the  election  of  William  whenever 
the  throne  should  become  vacant ;  but  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  any  man,  even  of  an  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxops,  to  surrender  English  fortresses  to  William 
while  Eadward  still  lived.  When  Eadward  was  dead^  the 
Witan  might  doubtless,  if  they  would,  choose  William 
as  his  successor.  Sut^  while  William  was  not  yet  King, 
it  would  have  been  simple  treason  in  an  English  Earl 
to  surrender  to  him  a  fortress  which  the  King  and  people 
of  England  had  entrusted  to  his  keeping.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  William  himself  knew  the  English  Con* 
stitution  much  better  than  the  historians  who  write  as 
his  advocates  and  flatterers.  But  it  called  for  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  English  Constitution,  it  was  little  more 
than  a  matter  of  common  sense,  to  see  that  no  subject, 
however  exalted,  either  could  give  up  or  ought  to  give  up 
English  fortresses  to  a  foreign  prince,  even  though  that 
foreign  prince  was  the  destined  successor  to  the  English 
Crown. 

Harold  then,  as  I  hold,  swore,  but  what  he  swore  is  as 
uncertain  as  it  is  when  and  where  he  swore  it.     We  are 
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left  no  less  wholly  to  oonjectnre  as  to  the  matter  of  ohap.xix. 
his  oath  than  we  are  left  as  to  its  time  and  its  place. 
We  know  only  that  it  was  something  which  gave  William 
a  gpreat  advantage,  something  which  enabled  him,  without 
much  difficulty,  to  represent  his  rival  as  guilty  of  a  signal 
perjury.     Bat  we  can  say  no  more.     If  Harold  really  The  oath, 
promised  to  accept  William  as  King  after  the  death  of^eroMis 
Eadward,  and  to  nse  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  ^^*[^ 
about  his  acceptance  by  the  rest  of  the  nation,  such  an  been  taken 
oath  could  have  been  taken  only  under  compulsion.     Ipninoa. 
Harold  took  such  an  oath^  it  could  only  have  been  be* 
cause  he  felt  that  his  position  in  the  Norman  Court,  how* 
ever  honourable  in  appearance,  was  practically  the  position 
of  a  prisoner.     For  such  an  oath  was  one  which  he  cer* 
tainly  had  no  thought  of  keeping.     And,  however  reckless 
Harold  may  have  been  with  r^^ard  to  oaths,^  this  was 
an  oath  which  neither  Harold  nor  any  other  man  in  his 
senses  would  have  willingly  taken,  unless  he  had  meant 
to  keep  it.     To  take  such  an  oath^  and  then  to  break  it, 
was  to  give  the  enemy  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that,  if  Harold  did  swear  to 
all  which  the  Norman  accounts  represent  him  as  swearing 
to,  he  must  have  sworn  simply  because  he  felt  himself  in 
bonds,  because  he  saw  no  other  way  of  escaping  from 
Normandy  and  returning  to  England.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  William  required  such  an  oath,  William's 
he  could  have  required  it  only  because  he  knew  that  it  m^r^^ 
would  not  be  kept.     It  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that,  ^^?^ 
at  the  time  when   Harold's   visit  is   commonly  placed,  into  breach 
William  did  not  know  perfectly  well  that  Harold  had 
designs  on  the  English  Crown,  even  if  Harold  were  not 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  4a,  489. 

'  The  apology  put  into  Han>ld*8  mouth  hy  William  of  MalmeBbory  (til. 
338)  is  that  he  was  ''necessitate  tempoiis  ooactW  Wace  (11965)  puts  it 
more  deariy  still.  Harold's  Biographer  (Chron.  Ang.  Nonn.  ii.  187)  axgues 
the  point  at  length.     See  Appendix  T. 
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OHAF.  xn.  in  some  sort  already  acknowledged  as  Eadward's  destined 
successor.  William  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  think 
that  an  extorted  oath  on  the  part  of  Harold  would  really 
hinder  the  English  people  from  electing  Harold  King,  or 
even  hinder  Harold  &om  accepting  the  election  of  the 
English  people.  A  formal  oath  to  receive  William  as  King 
could  have  been  required  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  gainings  on  some  future  day^  the  advantage  of  holding 
Harold  up  to  the  world  as  a  perjured  man.  Harold,  in  shorty 
was  called  on  to  take  an  oath,  simply  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  break  it.  Great  as  William's  character  was  in 
many  ways,  I  fear  that  this  sort  of  trick  to  entrap  a  rival 
would  have  seemed  to  him  simply  a  praiseworthy  stratagem. 
We  may  be  sure  that  William's  religious  feelings,  to  speak 
of  no  other  motive,  would  have  kept  him  back  from  a 
wilfully  false  oath  in  his  own  person.  But  the  formal 
religion  of  those  times  would  perhaps  not  have  kept  him 
back  from  throwing  an  occasion  of  sin  in  the  way  of  an- 
other, provided  his  own  hands  were  kept  formally  clean 
from  all  share  in  it.  A  more  enlightened  morality  will 
pronounce  that,  if  William  really  did  thus  purposely  entrap 
Harold  into  the  crime  of  perjury,  the  guilt  of  William  was 
far  blacker  than  the  guilt  of  Harold. 
Probable  But  it  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  suppose  that  Harold 
ofthe*<wi^.  really  did  swear  to  William's  succession  in  the  full  and 
formal  way  which  the  Norman  writers  assert.  It  is  re- 
markable how  prominent  a  place  is  filled  in  nearly  every 
account  by  Harold's  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter. 
And  it  is  further  remarkable  that  this  promise  is  the  only 
part  of  the  story  which  seems  to  have  reached  some  writers 
An  engage-  in  other  lands.^  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  have 
JJ^J^  here  before  us  the  germ  of  the  whole  matter.  Harold 
William's  may  have  promised,  promised,  as  we  are  told  his  manner 
was,  too  hastily,  to  marry  one  of  William's  daughters.  He 
^  See  Appendix  U. 
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xbay  easily  have  been  thus  far  cajoled  by  the  blandishments  chap.  xu. 

of  Matilda,  and  even,  as  some  accounts  suggest,  by  the 

expressed  preference  of  the  maiden  herself.     When  once 

out  of  the  snare,  he  may  have  forgotten  or  laughed  at  his 

promise  to  so  youthful  a  bride,  and  love,  or  policy,  or  both, 

may  have  drawn  him  to  the  widow  of  Gruffydd.     We 

must   remember  how  very  lightly  engagements  of  this 

kind  were  both  entered  into  and  cancelled.     The  whole 

history  of  the  middle  ages  is  full  of  stories  of  daughters 

of  princes  whose  marriage  engagements  were  lightly  made 

and   lightly  broken,  sometimes  through  the  inconstancy 

of  suitors,  sometimes  through  the  faithlessness  of  fathers. 

The  diplomacy  of  days  a  little  later  than  those  of  Harold 

and  William  shows  us  many  a  treaty  of  marriage  which 

became   a  dead  letter  almost  as  soon  as   it  was  signed. 

In  the  morality  of  those  times,  Harold's  breach   of  his 

promise  to  marry  Adeliza  or  Agatha,   or  whatever   the 

maiden's   name  was,  would    certainly   not   be   set  down 

as  a  very  deadly  sin.    But,  deadly  or  not  deadly,  it  was 

manifestly  a  sin  out  of  which  William  could  reap  no  small 

advantage,  one  which  could  easily  be  employed  to  discredit 

the  cause  of  his  adversary.     The    case  would    be   still  combined 

stronger  if  we  could  suppose,  what  is  really  not  unlikely,  ^  ^f*^ 

that  either   Harold's  knighthood  or  his  engagement  to*°™^ 

marry  William's  daughter  was  accompanied  by  some  formal 

act  of  homage  done  by  Harold  to  William.^    We  must 

remember  that  Harold  owed  William  a  real  and  deep  debt 

of  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  Guy's  dungeon.     He 

consented  to  serve  in  William's  army  in  a  quarrel  which 

concerned  neither  himself  nor  his  country ;  and,  though  older 

than  William,  he  did  not  scruple  to  enter  into  what  was  in 

some  sort  a  filial  relation  towards  him.   It  would  really  not  Probability 

be  wonderful  if,  under  this  combination  of  circumstances,  homa^  on 

1  Compare  ihe  h<»iuige  done  by  Bichard  the  Fearless  to  Hugh  the  Great 
on  promising  to  marry  his  daughter.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  321,  609. 
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CHAP.  xn. 
Harold's 
pcoi. 

Camplica- 
tians  of 
the  feudal 
relatioiL. 


Effect  of 
homaee 
done  by 
Harold  to 
Wmiam. 


Harold  consented  to  become  William's  man.  We  mnsfe 
again  bear  in  mind  how  lightly  engagements  of  this  kind 
also  were  entered  into^  and  how  perplexing  and  clashing 
were  the  endless  complications  of  feudalism.  Men  did 
homage  on  all  kinds  of  grounds,  on  the  receipt  of  almost 
any  kind  of  benefit,  and  they  were  often  bound  by  the  tie 
of  homage  to  several  lords  at  the  same  time.  William 
himself  was  the  man  of  King  Henry;  but  he  seems  also  to 
have  looked  on  himself  as  the  man  of  King  Eadward  ;^  it 
is  far  from  unlikely  that  he  did  homage  to  Eadward  as  his 
chosen  successor  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  England.  Her- 
bert of  Maine  might  have  been  claimed  as  the  man  of  the 
King  of  the  French,  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  of 
the  Count  of  Anjou,  all  at  once.  Roger  of  Mortemer  was 
undoubtedly  the  man  of  Duke  William;  but  he  was  also 
the  man  of  so  small  a  lord  as  Ralph  of  Montdidier;  and 
we  have  seen  the  difficulties  into  which  he  was  brought 
through  this  divided  allegiance.^  King  Malcolm  was  the 
man  of  Eadward  and  the  sworn  brother  of  Tostig ;  yet 
neither  of  these  obligations  kept  him  back  from  ravaging 
Northumberland.^  In  short  the  instances  are  endless.^ 
Most  public  men  of  the  eleventh  century  must  have  been 
like  the  English  statesman  of  the  seventeenth^  who  had 
taken  a  great  many  oaths^  and  was  afraid  that  he  had  not 
kept  them  all.^  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  be  no- 
thing amazing  if  Harold  became  the  man  of  his  benefactor, 
his  future  father-in-law,  his  military  commander  in  the 
Breton  war.  Such  an  act  of  homage  would  undoubtedly  not 
bind  him,  either  in  its  terms  or  in  its  spirit,  to  receive 
William  as  Eadward's  successor  on  the  throne  of  England. 


*  See  Appendix  U.  '  See  above,  p.  157. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  383,  384,  457. 

*  One  of  the  strangest  is  the  homage  done  in  1194  by  several  Gennan 
princes  to  Richard  of  England.     See  Roger  of  Howden,  iii.  334. 

*  See  the  speech  of  Philip  Loni  Wharton  on  the  Abjuration  BUI  of  1690. 
Macaulay,  iii.  574. 
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But  it  would  give  William  a  great  advantage  nevertheless.  ^^^'  ^^^ 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  for  William  to  construe  ^^  gi^ 
the  act  of  homage  in  one  way  and  for  Harold  to  construe  5jjj^ 
it  in  another.     When  the  man  assumed  a  crown  to  which 
the  lord  laid  claim,  such  conduct  might  easily  be  repre- 
sented as  a  breach  of  the  man's  duty  to  his  lord.    The  man 
had  promised  to  do  his  lord  &ithful  service,  and  he  had 
failed  to  do  that  fiiithful  service  in  the  matter  which,  of  all 
others,  was  nearest  the  lord's  heart.     Here  was  quite  mate- 
rial enough  for  the  craft  of  William  to  take  advantage  of, 
and  to  turn  to  the  discredit  of  his  rival.     The  relations  of 
lord  and  vassal  in  those  days  were  in  a  state  somewhat  like 
that  in  which  other  relations  of  life  have  been  at  other 
times.     There  must  have  been  few  princes  or  nobles  in  Flactu»t- 
westem  Europe   who  had   not>  at   some   time   or   other,  SLiwii  u 

been    ffuilty   of  some   breach   of  the   strict    duty  of  aj?^®*'^" 

f  .  ligations  of 

man   to  his    lord.     The   fault  thus    lightly   committed  lumiage. 

was  often  as  lightly  pardoned.  Yet,  as  special  acts  of 
fidelity  called  for  special  admiration,  so  it  was  not  hard, 
whenever  it  was  convenient,  to  insist  on  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  offence  pf  the  faithless  vassal.^  The  offence  was 
one  which  could,  almost  at  pleasure^  be  either  passed  by  as 
altogether  trivial  or  held  up  to  loathing  as  a  sin  of  the  most 
heinous  dye.  The  latter  course,  I  need  not  say^  was  that 
which  would  be  followed  with  unrelenting  eagerness,  when 
the  breach  of  duty  to  be  held  up  for  scorn  and  vengeance 
was  one  committed  by  Harold  and  against  William. 

And^  in  the  ideas  of  those  days^  it  would  be  held  as  Case  of  an 
further    strengthening   the  case  of  William,   as   further  J^^^" 
aggravating  the  crime  of  Harold^  if  the  oath  taken  and 

'  See  the  stories  of  the  fidelity  of  Geroy  and  his  son  William  to  their 
several  feudal  lords,  vol.  li.  pp.  228-230.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  constantly 
made  an  aggravation  of  the  im^isonment  of  WiUiam  of  Aquitaine  by  Geofifrey 
Biartel,  that  it  was  a  wrong  done  against  his  lord.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  621.  So 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1087)  says  of  the  last  expedition  of  William 
himseU^  that  he  "  hergode  uppan  his  agenne  hlaford  Philippe  t*am  cynge.** 
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CHAP.  zn.  broken  was  not  merely  the  common  oath  of  a  man  to  his 
lord,  but  an  oath  of  unusual  sanctity,  an  oath  taken  upon 
the  relics  of  the  saints.     We  must  look  at  the  matter  with 
General      the  feelings  of  those  times.     In  any  enlightened  view  of 
regard  to    morality,  one  promise  is  as  binding  as  another ;  the  word 
^^*         of  an  honest  man  is  as  sacred  as  a  thousand  oaths.     But 
the  fectthat  oaths  are  required  among  all  nations  and  under 
all  religions  shows  that  this  is  a  morality  so  high  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  do  not  practically  act  upon  it.     Every 
oath  is  in  truth  a  curse,  a  religious  threat,  a  calling  down 
of  the  vengeance  of  an  unseen  power  on  the  man  who  shall 
break  it.     A  man,  under  different  forms  of  religion,  swears 
by  such  a  god  or  by  such  a  saint.     If  he  breaks  his  oath, 
he  offers  a  personal  insult  to  the  god  or  the  saint  by  whom  he 
Personal  .  swears.     The  power  whom  he  thus  offends  becomes  his  per- 
the  s^tfi    sonal  enemy,  and  may  be  expected  to  mark  him  out  as  an 
r^^  tiS  ^^J®^*  f^^  personal  vengeance.    If  therefore  the  story  of  the 
on  their      relics  be  true,  William's  object  was  to  work  on  Harold's 
mind  by  dint  of  the  extreme  of  superstitious  dread,  by  point- 
ing to  all  the  saints  of  Normandy  as  about  to  become  his 
personal  enemies  in  case  he  should  break  his  oath.    The 
strange  thing  to  our  minds  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  any  one  that  the  real  sinner  against  the  saints  was 
True  moral  not  Harold  but  William.     If  the  saints  in  glory  are  con- 
^^^,     ceived  as  being  still  capable  of  personal  human  passions, 
WiUiam      ^^^  would  have   expected   that  they  would  look   on  no 

more  ^  *  •' 

guilty  than  insult  as  SO  great,  so  direct,  so  unpardonable,  as  that  of  pro- 
faning their  holy  relics  to  a  purpose  of  deliberate  fraud. 
Harold  is  made  to  swear ;  then,  after  he  has  sworn,  he  is 
told  that  he  has  sworn  on  these  awful  and  wonder-working 
relics,  whose  vengeance,  in  case  of  breach  of  faith,  will  track 
him  like  that  of  the  Erinnyes.  Strange  to  say,  the  author  of 
so  base  a  deception  is  looked  on  as  a  pious  worshipper,  de- 
serving the  highest  favour  from  every  holy  person  a  bone  of 
whom  or  a  scrap  of  whose  clothing  lay  within  the  chest. 
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It  is  the  unwitting  victim  of  fraud  whom  the  saints  mark  chap.  xir. 
out  for  what,  in  the  dealings  of  mortals  upon  earth,  would 
be  looked  on  as  a  somewhat  unjust  vengeance.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  tale.  The 
strongest  argument  in  its  favour  is  that  Harold's  alleg^ 
perjury  seems  to  have  aroused  greater  general  indignation 
than  could  have  been  aroused  by  a  mere  breach  of  the  com- 
mon oath  of  homage.  At  any  rate,  the  question  whether 
such  a  tale  be  true  or  false  is  certainly  one  which  comes 
much  more  nearly  home  to  the  apologist  of  William  than 
to  the  apologist  of  Harold. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  the  transaction  on  Harold's  character,  Harold's 
the  morality  of  the  question  is  easily  summed  up.  What- 1^  broking 
ever  was  the  engagement  which  Harold  broke,  whether  |^®  ?**^ 
it  was  a  promise  to  betray  England  to  the  stranger  orti^^it. 
simply  to  contract  a  marriage  of  absurd  unfitness  in  point 
of  years,  his  sin  lay  wholly  in  taking  the  oath,  not  in 
breaking  it.  He  yielded  to  threats  or  to  blandishments, 
to  a  vague  sense  of  danger,  to  a  vague  impulse  of  gratitude 
or  to  a  momentary  inclination,  when  in  strict  morality 
he  ought  to  have  stood  firm  against  every  temptation  and 
every  threat.  Through  one  or  other  of  these  motives  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  making  a  promise  which 
he  had  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling.  He  incurred 
whatever  amount  of  guilt  is  incurred  by  thus  trifling  with 
what  ought  to  be  solemn  engagements.  No  one,  I  sup- 
pose, will  argue  that  he  would  at  all  have  mended  matters, 
had  he  fulfilled  his  promise  by  any  act  of  treason  towards 
his  country.  This  of  course  goes  on  the  supposition  that 
his  promise  really  involved  any  such  acts  of  treason.  But 
it  is  just  as  likely  that  Harold  really  broke  no  promise  of 
greater  moment  than  that  of  marrying,  at  some  unfixed 
time,  a  child  whose  father  was  younger  than  himself. 

I  found  the  question  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  I  must  Utter 
leave  it  in  the  darkness  in  which  I  found  it.    I  have  thrown  ^the 
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oHAP.xu.  out  Bome  conjectures^  but  it  is  simply  as  conjectures  that  I 

whole         have  thrown  them   out.     The  tale  is  so  beset  with  con- 
DiAtter. 

tradictions  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  to  anything  like 

The  oath     Certainty  on  any  single  point  of  detail.     One  thing  at  least 

ttfk^^   is  certain.     However   deeply   Harold    may  have  sinned 

ihe^gUah  against  William,  England  sinned  not  at  all.     No  promise 

or  oath  of  Harold  could  bind  the  people  of  England^  or 

could  give  William  any  right  over  them  which  he  did  not 

possess  before.     If  Harold  sinned,  his  guilt  was  on  his  own 

head.  The  people  of  EAgland  were  guiltless,  and  William's 

invasion  of  England  was  none  the  less  an  unprovoked 

attack  on  a  people  who  had  never  wronged  him.     And,  if 

we  accept  the  most  famous  and  most  striking  part  of  the 

story,  it  is  clear  that  the  guilt  of  the  deceiver  was  far 

heavier  than  the  guilt  of  the  deceived.    The  question  is 

therefore  a  Norman  rather  than  an  English  question,  and 

as  a  Norman  question  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  one  of  the 

Norman  chapters  of  my  history. 

Bummary.  I  may  seem,  in  the  course  of  this  long  chapter,  to  have 
wandered  fiir  away  from  Harold  and  firom  England.  But 
the  whole  career  of  the  Conqueror  is  an  essential  part  of 
my  subject.  Every  step  in  that  career  is  a  step  towards 
the  great  enterprise  of  his  life.  Every  event  which  throws 
light  on  his  character  belongs  alike  to  the  history  of  both 
the  lands  over  which  he  ruled.  We  have  now  seen  him 
firmly  establish  himself  within  his  own  Duchy ;  we  have 
seen  him  successful  alike  against  domestic  and  against 
foreign  enemies ;  we  have  seen  him  extend  his  dominions 
by  a  continental  conquest  which  seemed  almost  designed 
as  a  forestalling  of  his  coming  conquest  beyond  the  sea. 
We  again  entered  on  the  direct  stream  of  English  history, 
when  we  reached  that  obscure  and  mysterious  event,  which, 
in  some  way  or  another,  placed  the  hero  of  England  in  his 
power.     We  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  the  affairs 
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of  England.  Harold,  in  Norman  eyes  the  faithless  vassal  oqap.  xii, 
of  William,  is  chosen  and  oonseorated  to  the  Crown  which 
William  claimed  as  his  own.  We  have  now  to  see  what 
steps  William  took,  when  the  news  reached  him  of  what 
he  deemed,  or  professed  to  deem,  so  great  a  wrong.  A 
few  bootless  attempts  at  negotiation  alone  separate  us  from 
actual  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  A  few  more  pages,  and 
we  shall  have  fiurlj  entered  on  the  central  scene  of  the 
great  tragedy.  We  shall  soon  have  to  look  on  the  last 
war&re  of  Teutonic  England  under  the  King  of  her  own 
choice.  We  shall  soon  have  to  behold  the  twofold  inva* 
sion,  the  twofold  struggle,  the  last  and  greatest  victory 
of  Harold,  his  first  and  his  last  defeat. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  NEGOTIATIONS   OP   DUKE  WILLIAM.* 
January — August,  1066. 

PoBitioii  of  The  people  of  England  had  made  their  choice.  They 
STd^hof  ^^  placed  the  Crown  of  England  upon  the  head  of  the 
Eadward.  foremost  man  of  their  own  blood.  Harold,  the  son  of 
Godwine,  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,  sat  in  the  kingly  seat  which 
had  never  before  received  an  occupant  of  other  than  kingly 
birth.  The  news  was  not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
that  mighty  rival  beyond  the  sea,  who  had  long  marked 
that  kingly  seat  as  his  own  heritage,  and  who  could  now 
complain  to  the  world  that  his  heritage  had  been  torn  from 
him  by  his  own  sworn  vassal.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
William  had  long  been  watching  every  breeze  which  could 
bring  tidings  from  England.  The  failing  health  of  Ead- 
ward was  known  at  Rouen  as  well  as  at  Westminster,'  and 
William  was  doubtless  ready  to  put  in  his  claim  at  the 
first  moment  .that  the  throne  should  be  actually  vacant. 
Even  after  the  homage  done  by  Harold,  even  if  we  enlarge 
that  homage  to  the  full  extent  which  it  assumes  in  the 
statements  of  William's  own  laureate,  the  Duke  could  hardly 
have  looked  forward  with  any  hope  to  a  peaceful  suc- 
cession to  the  English  Crown.  He  might  well  doubt  how 
far  he  had  really  bound  Harold,  and,  if  he  had  bound 
Harold,  he  had  at  least  not  bound  England.     But  William 

^  The  authorities  for  this  Chapter  are  eesentiaUy  the  same  as  those  for 
the  last. 

'  Win.  Pict.  109.  "Non  enim  in  longum  sperabatur  Edwardi  segrotantis 
vita." 
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was  doabileas  ready  for  every  occasion,  ready,  whatever  ohap.  zni. 
might  happen,  with  a  plausible  case  to  set  before  the  world  ^^^'^ 
on  his  own  behalf.     His  claim  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  of  the  Bud- 
any  acknowledgement  in  England,  but  it  would  at  least  be  tion  of 
a  gain  for  him  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  had  been  formally  ^^'^^ 
put  forth  at  the  right  moment.     And  yet  the  course  which 
events  really  took  was  perhaps,  after  all,  still  more  to  the 
wily  Duke's  advantage.     The  death,  the  burial,  the  coro- 
nation, followed  so  fast  upon  one  another  that  William  had 
no  chance  of  pressing  his  claim  till  after  the  choice  of 
England  had  been  irrcYOcably  made.     He  might  now,  if 
he  would,  call  on  the  reigning  King  to  descend  from  an 
usurped  throne ;  he  could  not  call  on  the  English  nation 
to  elect  himself  to  a  vacant  throne.  But  he  gained  thereby 
an  advantage  of  which  the  writers  in  his  interest  have  not 
been  slow  to  make  use,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
represent  the  reigning   King  as  an  intruder.     He  could 
speak  of  him  as  one  placed  on  the  throne  by  some  hasty 
and  irregular  act,  as  one  reigning  in  any  case  in  opposition 
to  William's  own  earlier  right,  perhaps  even  as  reigning 
without  the  full  and  free  consent  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  count  which  Norman 
partizans  bring  against  England  is  that  the  English  people 
&iled  in  gratitude  to  the  deliverer  who  came  to  set  them 
free  from  a  tyraxmical  usurper.^ 


§  1.  TAe  Negotiations  between  William  and  Harold, 

Events  had  happened  so  fast  at  Westminster,  on  the  The  news 

eve  of  the  Epiphany  and  on  the  festival  itself,  that  the  fr^Eng- 

Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  the  whole  story  in  a  sinsrle  ^^  ^  , 

Ti       .  .  .  Nonnandy. 

message.^    An  English  ship  carried  the  news  to  Nor- 

1  Wniiam  of  Poitiera  (145-146)  gets  veiy  eloquent  on  this  head ;  I  have 
quoted  the  passage  in  Appendix  G. 
'  The  suddenness  of  the  news  is  marked  by  William  of  Poitiers  (121) ; 
VOL.  III.  S 
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CHAt.  xra.  mandy ;  whether  it  was  sent  specially  by  any  of  William's 
fiiends  in  England,  or  whether  it  went  simply  in  the 
ordinary  comrse  of  communication  between  two  friendly 
countries,  we  are  not  distinctly  told.  But,  as  a  special 
messenger  brought  the  news  to  the  Duke,  we  may  conceive 
that  some  of  the  strangers  whom  Harold's  clemency  had 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  land^  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
Beoeption  of  sending  the  news  to  their  native  sovereign.^  A  graphic 
newshj  description  is  given  of  the  reception  of  the  news  by  the 
Willwm.  Duke.*  He  was  in  his  park  of  Quevilly  near  Rouen,*  with 
many  knights  and  esquires^  around  him,  going  forth  to 
the  chase.  He  had  in  his  hand  his  bow — the  bow  which, 
like  that  of  Odysseus,  no  other  man  could  bend® — strung 
and  bent  and  ready  for  the  arrow.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  it  to  a  page  to  bear  after  him,  when  there  came  to 
the  gate  a  messenger,  a  man-at-arms  from  England.  The 
new  comer  went  straight  to  the  Duke ;  he  greeted  him, 
he  took  him  aside,  and  told  him  the  news  privily  and 

"VeruB  rumor  insporato  venit  Anglicam  terram  Bege  Edwardo  orbatam, 
esse  et  ejus  ooroii&  Heraldum  omatuin.*' 
»  See  above,  p.  51,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  344,  357. 

*  In  the  Ttiipeitry  (pi.  8)  we  see  the  ship ;  <*Hic  navla  AngUoa  venit  in 
terram  Willelmi  Duds."  See  Bruce,  p.  87.  The  language  of  Waoe  (10991) 
Beems  to  imply  a  special  messenger ; 

.  .  .  "Tin  serjant 

Ki  d*Engleterre  vint  enant^ 

Al  Due  Vint  dreit/' 

*  Boman  de  Rou,  10983.  *  See  Prevoet^s  note,  ii.  1 20. 

*  Boman  de  Bon,  10989 ; 

"Mult  aveit  od  U  chevaliera 
E  dameiselB  et  eaquiers.** 
On  "  darndflelB,"  "domicem,"  a  diminutive  of  "  dominus,"  wbieh  now  survivea 
both  in  French  and  Rngliiih  in  the  feminine  only,  see  Dncange  in  voc.  Benoit 
(36640)  applies  the  name,  in  the  form  "danzel,"  to  Wulfiioth.  In  the 
pretended  Laws  of  Eadward,  it  tranalatee  ".^S^eling,"  with  the  comment, 
"Nob  de  plnribue,  quia  filios  baronum  vocamus  domioellos,  Angli  autetn 
nullum  prsster  filios  Begum  vocant**  (Schmid,  516). 

*  Will.  Malms,  iii.  279.  "Fuit  ....  roboris  ingentis  in  lacertis,  nt 
magno  sepe  spectaculo  fuerit  quod  nemo  ejus  arciun  tenderet,  quern  ips^ 
admisao  eqno  pedibus  nervo  extento  sinuaret." 
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briefly.     "  King  Eadward   has  ended  his  days  and  Earl  cBif .  xim 
Harold  is  raised  to  the  kingdom."^    The  message  at  least 
acted  as  a  respite  for  the  destined  yictims  of  William's 
bow,  for  the  Duke  had  now  other  matters  than  hunting  to 
think  about.    He  turned  aside  from  the  crafb  of  the  woods; 
he  was  as  a  man  in  anger ;  ofttimes  he  laced  and  ofttimes 
he  unlaced  his  mantle ;  he  spake  to  no  man  and  no  man 
dared  to  speak  to  him.^     He  crossed  the  Seine  in  a  boat ; 
he  went  to  his  hall,  and  entered  therein;  he  sat  down  on 
a  bench  and  turned  from  one  side  to  another.     His  head 
rested  against  a  pillar,^  and  his  face  was  covered  with  his 
mantle.    Long  time  he  thus  sat  in  thought^  no  man  daring 
to  speak  to  him,  though  many  asked  one  another  what 
ailed  him.     At  last  one  drew  near  whom  long  and  inti-  Dialogue 
mate   friendship  allowed    to  deal  more  freely  with  his^^^^^ 
sovereign.     The  famous  Seneschal,  William  Fitz-Osbem,*  {^^S" 
of  whom  we  have  so  often  heard,  now  rode  back  from  the  Osbem. 
park  and  entered  the  hall,  humming  a  tune^  as  he  walked. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  10995  ; 

"Ke  li  Rel0  Bwart  ert  fines, 
E  Heiaat  ert  li  Rei  levez." 
»  lb.  10997 ; 

"  Quant  H  Dus  oi  Men  esocdt^,  Sovant  a  sun  mantel  laci^, 

£  tnte  BOut  la  verity  £  sovent  Ta  destachi^ ; 

*  •  •         *  Ne  11  k  home  ne  parla, 

Semblant  fist  d*liome  corodd.  Ke  home  k  il  parler  n^osa." 

L*ovre  del  boiz  a  tut  lesai^. 
All  theae  graphic  dataik  are  peculiar  to  Wace.    Benolt  (3667a)  is  much 
ahorter. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  i  lOi  2  ;  "  Sor  un  p^l  sun  chief  a  miii.''  I  suppoee  this 
meaa%  aa  Mr.  Taylor  tramlatee  it,  againrt  a  pillar.  Waoe^s  deaoriptioa  Is 
■o  perfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  but  simply  repeat  it.  Other- 
wise this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  call  up  the  image  of  the  ancient 
pilkred  hall,  as  at  Oakham  and  Winchester,  and  once  at  Westminster,  the 
one  great  apartment  of  the  palace,  as  of  any  other  house,  and  seemingly  open 
to  all  comers. 

*  Wace  (11017)  here  says  simply,  ''Li  seneschal,"  but  firom  v.  11051  we 
see  who  this  seneschal  was. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  110 20;  "Par  la  sale  ala  chantusant.**  "fVedonnant, 
chantant  l^g^rement,"  says  Pluquet ;  **  humming  a  tune*^  in  Mr.  Taylor*s 
version. 
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AHAP.xnx.  He  passed  straight  by  the  Duke^  and  many  asked  him 
what  the  news  was  which  so  ailed  their  sovereign.    The 
Duke,  hearing  what  passed  between  the  Seneschal  and  the 
others,  looked  up.     William  Fitz-Osbern  then  told  him 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  try  to  hide  the  news  which 
he  had  heard,  for  that  it  was  already  blazed  abroad  through 
all  the  streets  of  Rouen.     Every  man  in  the  city  knew 
that  Eadward  was  dead,  add  that  Harold  held  the  Kingdom 
of  England.     The  Duke  answered  that  that  news  was  in- 
deed the  thing  which  grieved  him.     No  news  could  grieve 
him  more ;  he  sorrowed  alike  for  the  death  of  Eadward 
and  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold.    Was  he  simply 
proving  his  friend  ?  or  were  even  his  stout  heart  and  wily 
brain  cowed  and  perplexed  for  a  moment  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  tidings  ?  At  all  events  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  William 
Fitz-Osbern — ^the  bold  of  heart^ — that  the  first  call  to 
action  is  placed  in  our  story.     He  bids  the  Duke  not 
mourn,  but  arise  and  be  doing.     Let  him  begin,  let  him 
carry  through  what  he  begins ;  let  him,  in  a  word,  cross 
the  sea  and  wrest  the  kingdom  from  the  usurper. 
William's        The  result  of  William's  deliberations  with  this  trusty 
toHi^.  counsellor  was  the  sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
Contr»'       the  English.     The  nature  of  the  message  is  as  diversely 
oowato  of    ^1^  *8  ^^^  ^^  of  *^®  story  of  which  it  forms  the  sequel. 
*^^^^  Again  the  contemporary  English  writers  are  silent;  they 
liam^B        make  no  mention  of  Norman  affairs  till  later  in  the  year, 
^^"     till  the  very  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.     And  of  the 
other  writers,  each  naturally  throws  the  message  into  such 
a  shape  as  suits  his  own  version  of  that  oath  of  which 
the  message  must  have  been  the  counterpart.    Whatever 
Harold  had  sworn,  whatever  it  suited  William  to  give  out 
that  Harold  had  sworn,  that  of  course  William  now  called 
on  Harold  to  perform.      But  the  demand  ranges  in  dif- 
ferent versions  from  a  summons  to  Harold  to  resign  his 

*  Boman  de  Rou,  1 105 1 .     ''  Li  filz  Ovber  el  cuer  hardi." 
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kingdom  to  a  simple  summons  to  many  William's  daughter.^  ohap.  zm. 
We  hear  of  more  messages  than  one,  and  in  one  accoont 
the  tone  of  the  second  message  is  wonderfollj  lowered 
from  the  tone  of  the  first.    If  Harold  will  not  resign  the 
kingdom,  nor  give  np  the  castle  of  Dover,  nor  do  any  of 
the  other  things  which  he  has  promised,  let  him  at  least 
marry  the  Duke's  daaghter.     If  he  declines  to  do  even 
that,  the  Duke  will  certainly  come  against  him  in  arms 
to  support  his  rights.    The  date  of  the  embassy,  and  the 
place  of  its  reception  by  Harold,  are  as  uncertain  as  the 
exact  nature  of  the  message  or  of  the  oath.    It  was  a 
matter  on  which  William  was  not  likely  to  delay,  and  the 
number  of  events  and  negotiations  which  were  crowded 
into  a  few  months  show  that  he  did  not  delay.    But  our  D«fce  of 
only  statement  as  to  time  is  the  assertion  of  a  veiy  untrust-  ^J^  ^^, 
worthy  writer  that  the  message  was  either  sent  or  received  ^^^'^"^ 
on  the  tenth  day  after  Eadward's  death.^    One  would  be  well  [Januair 
pleased  on  many  grounds  to  know  whether  it  was  received 
before  or  after  Harold  had  set  forth  on  his  mission  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  malecontents  •  of  Northumberland. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  Harold  received  the 
message  of  William  when  surrounded  by  his  own  West* 
Saxons^  or  whether  it  reached  him,  as  an  earlier  embassy 
from  Gaul  had  reached  Glorious  ^thelstan,^  while  he  was 
engaged  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  most  distant  and 
most  troublesome  portion  of  his  kingdom.    The  point  is  Ponible 
interesting,  as  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Northumbrian  the  mes- 
opposition  to  Harold  may  have  been  in  some  degree  con-  SJ^^S^Sb 
nected  with  the  challenge  brought  to  him  from  Normandy.  ^  North- 
The  succession   of  William  was  indeed  not  likely  to  be  Umd. 
looked  on  with  a  whit  more  of  favour  in  Northumberland 
than  it  was  looked  on  in  Wessex.     But  crafty  spirits  were 
at  work,  who  might  easily  turn  the  claims  of  the  Norman 

'  See  Appendix  Y.  *  See  above,  p.  70. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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osAP.  zui.  to  their  own  ends.  Such,  it  might  be  argued,  were  the 
results  of  the  hasty  election  of  Harold ;  such  were  the 
results  of  binding  the  free  sons  of  the  North  by  the  voices 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
North  again  to  choose  its  own  King,  a  King  who  had 
never  become  the  man  of  the  stranger^  a  King  whose 
right  could  not  be  challenged  by  any  rival  beyond  the  sea. 
Such  arguments  as  these  seem  quite  in  character  with  the 
position  of  parties  at  the  time,  but  we  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  that  they  were  actually  used*  The  exact  time 
of  Harold's  northern  journey,  the  exact  time,  place,  and 
substance  of  the  message  which  Harold  received  from 
the  Norman  Duke,  are  among  those  details  of  our  story 
which  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 
OWeot  of  Whatever  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  embassy,  there 
the  nego-  ca^  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  object.  It  was  sent  simply  in 
Se*em-  o^^r  that  William  might  add  another  count  to  his  indict- 
l»wy  ui-  ment  against  the  English  King.  It  was  sent  in  order  that 
be  fruit-  William  might  be  able  to  say^  not  only  that  Harold  had 
neglected  to  perform  his  engagements,  whatever  they  were, 
but  that  he  had  formally  refused  to  perform  them  when 
formally  called  upon.  Whatever  William  demanded,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  demanded  it  only  in  the  belief 
and  even  in  the  hope,  that  Harold  would  refuse  it.  He 
could  not  seriously  expect  that  Harold  would,  at  his  bid- 
ding, either  come  down  from  his  throne  or  consent  to 
hold  his  Crown  in  vassalage.  William  knew  the  temper 
both  of  England  and  of  her  King  a  great  deal  too  well  for 
this.  Even  the  summons  to  marry  William's  daughter 
could  hardly  have  been  seriously  meant;  if  Harold  were 
already  married,  it  could  only  have  been  sent  in  mockery.^ 

'  I  leave  it  to  canon  lawyers  to  determine  whether  Harold^s  precontract 
to  the  daughter  of  William  would  in  any  way  invalidate  his  marriage  with 
the  widow  of  Gru%dd.  From  some  signs  in  Domesday  and  elsewhere* 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  later  voliune,  I  suspect  that  this  was  the  Norman 
view. 
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At  all  events,  the  one  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  potoHAr.xni. 
Harold,  aocording  to  William's  view  of  the  case,  still  fur^ 
ther  in  the  wrong.  Its  object  was  to  supply  William  with 
fresh  topics  for  argument  and  for  rhetoric  in  the  appeal 
which  he  was  about  to  make  to  Normandy,  to  Gaul,  and 
to  Christendom. 
The  answer  of  Harold  to  the  message  is  of  course  dif-  Different 

,     *.  fonns  given 

ferently  conceived,  according  as  the  message  is  differently  to  Huold*! 


eonceived.    The  answer  depends  on  the  message,  just  as 
the  message  depends  on  the  oath.   But  all  accounts  agree 
in  describing  the  answer  as  a  complete  refusal.    Whatever  His 
William  summoned  Harold  to  do,  Harold  refused  to  do  it. «  diBtinoi 
And,  aocording  to  some  versions,  if  mockery  was  intended  '"^^'"^ 
by  the  Norman,  it  was  answered  with  mockery  in  return. 
The  English  King  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise  of 
giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  Norman  noble.    Harold 
answers  that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  he  asks  whether  the 
Duke  wishes  her  corpse  to  be  sent  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose.^   When    called    on    himself  to  marry  the  Duke'fi 
daughter,  he  answers,  according  to  one  version,  that  the 
daughter  whom  he  promised  to  marry  is  already  dead,^ 
According  to  another  account,  he  takes  a  high  constitu-  Coiuitita« 
tional  ground.    A  King  of  the  English  cannot  marry  ag^Jj?" 
foreign  wife  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan  of  England,  ^g*!^ 
Such  an  act  could  not  be  done  without  doing  great  damage  He  cannot 
to  his  kingdom.'    This  answer,  whether  ever  really  made  ^^^^ 
or  not,  is  not  likely  to  point  to  any  formal  enactment  on  ^®^*^' 
the  subject  of  royal  marriages.     But  it  expresses  the  uni-  ^^^  of  th« 
versal  feeling  of  the  nation  that  none  but  Englishwomen  EhigUaii 
were  fit  to  be  wives  and  mothers  of  English  Kings.    Eng^  ^^^ 

land  had  seen  one  Norman  Lady,  and  one  King  who  was  f^  ^ 

^  foreign 

*  So  Eadmer  and  those  who  copy  from  him.    See  Appendix  Y  maraagw. 

*  Wm.  Malms,  iii.  338.    See  Appendix  T. 

'  Eadmer,  5.  "Si  de  fiUA  bu&,  quam  debui  in  uxorem,  ut  asBerit,  duoere, 
agit,  Hoper  regnum  AngHs  mulierem  extraneami  inoonsultifl  principibuB,  me 
nee  debere  nee  linegimndi  injuria  poeee  adduoere  noverit.'* 
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OHAP.  xm.  Norman  on  his  mother's  side.     There  was  no  wish  among 
the   English   people  to   see   such   another  Lady  or  such 
another  King.     The  marriage  of  Emma,  and  the  Norman 
connexion  which  followed  it,  had  well  nigh  been  the  un- 
doing of  England.     That  they  had  not  been  wholly  her 
undoing  was   due  to  the  reigning  King  and  his  father. 
Their   dynasty   at    least,   the    Kings  of  the    House    of 
Godwine,  should  be  for  ever  kept  free  from  all  foreign 
elements.     Harold's  own  Danish  mother^  so  near  to  the 
great  Cnut  in  kindred  or  affinity,  could  hardly  be  looked 
on  as  a  stranger.     Tostig  and  his  foreign  wife  were  in 
banishment^  and  England  had  no  wish  for  their  return. 
The  whole  nation  was  no  doubt  fully  purposed  that  the 
next  brood  of  iEthelings  whom  England  saw  should  be 
no  half-caste  offspring  of  Norman  or  even  of  German  or 
Flemish  mothers,  but  Englishmen  of  purely  English  blood. 
Against  such  a  feeling  as  this  Harold,  even  if  he  had  wished, 
could  not  have  dared  to  struggle.    The  answer  put  into 
his  mouth,  whether  historically  genuine  or  not,  well  ex- 
presses uncorrupted  English  feeling  on  this  important  point. 
It  well  expresses  too  the  necessity  under  which  a  King 
of  the  English  lay,  not  only  to  obey  the  written  law,  but 
to  consult  in  all  things  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
English  people. 
Aigmnent       Another  form  of  the  answer  put  into  Harold's  mouth 
to  Hiut>ld   breathes  an  equally  sound  and  constitutional  spirit.   William 
validi^^of  ^^°^*^^^  *^®   Kingdom   of  England,  which   Harold,  he 
hisoftth.     alleges,  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  him.    The  English 
n^  ^^.   King  answers  that  such  an  oath  was  in  itself  void ;  to 
out  the       break  it  were  a  less  evil  than  to  keep  it.     The  oath  was 
theWitaiL  one  by  which  Harold  bound  himself  to  transfer  to  Duke 
William  an  heritage  which  was  neither  Harold's  nor  Wil- 
liam's, but  which  only  the  voice  of  the  English  people 
could  bestow  on   any  man.^    The  oath  or  vow  which  a 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     "  Pnesumptuoeum  fiiisse  quod,  absque  generali 
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maiden  in  her  father's  house  made  without  her  parents'  ^^^^'  *™« 
knowledge  was  void  by  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man.^  Much 
more  then  was  the  oath  void  which  he,  when  still  a  sub- 
ject, witiiout  the  knowledge  of  King  or  people,  had  sworn 
under  the  pressure  of  a  momentary  constraint,  on  a  matter 
touching  the  whole  realm.^  It  was  not  reasonable  to  ask 
him  to  give  up  a  Crown  which  had  been  placed  on  his 
head  by  the  common  voice  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  which 
their  voice  alone  could  lawfully  deprive  him.^  Such  is  the 
doctrine  which  is  put  into  Harold's  mouth  by  a  writer 
whose  divided  sympathies  lean  decidedly  to  the  Norman 
side.  It  is  a  doctrine  most  wholesome  and  necessaiy  for  ConBtita- 
a  constitutional  King,  a  doctrine  which  the  historian  him-  portaoM 

self  allows  to  be  true  or  at  least  highly  plausible.^  Valu-  **^*^® 

"     "   "^  answer. 

able,  if  it  be  a  genuine  record  of  what  Harold  said,  this 
speech  becomes  almost  more  valuable  if  we  look  on  it  as 
the  speech  which  a  writer  a  generation  later  deemed  most 
in  keeping  with  Harold's  character  and  position.  The 
argument,  for  its  own  purpose^  as  an  answer  to  William^ 
is  perfect.  The  accession  of  Harold  was  not  the  act  of 
Harold  only;  it  was  equally  the  act  of  the  English  people. 
However  guilty  Harold  might  be  towards  William,  the 

$enai^  d  poptUi  conventu  d  edicto,  alienam  ilU  hsereditatem  jurayerit; 
proinde  stultiim  sacnanentum  frangendnm.'*  This  is  less  forcibly  put  by 
Eadmer  (5) ;  *'Regnum  quod  neodum  fuetat  meum  quo  jure  potui  dare  vel 
petinittere?** 

*  Kumben  xxx.  3-5. 

■  WilL  Malms.  iiL  338.  "Quanto  magis  quod  ille,  sub  Regis  viigft  con- 
stitutus,  needente  omid  Aiiglia,  de  toto  regno,  necessitate  temporis  oo- 
actus,  impegerit^  videatur  non  esse  rfttum.'* 

*  lb.  "  Pneterea  iniquum  postulat  ut  imperio  deoedat,  quod  tanto  fiftvore 
dvium  legendum  susoeperxt ;  boc  nee  provininalibus  gratum,  nee  mUUibtM 
UUwn.**  I  do  not  fully  understand  this  last  clause.  Would  Harold's  niegns 
and  Housecarls  have  been  specially  exposed  to  danger  in  case  of  William's 
peaoefid  aooeesion  ?  Or  does  the  bistorian  write  by  the  light  of  his  own  time 
And  of  Domesday,  remembering  how  much  more  heavily  William's  oonfis- 
cations  fell  on  the  '<  milites'*  than  on  the  "provinciales." 

*  lb.  "  Ita  revertebantur  inanes  nuntti,  yd  veris  vel  verisimilibus  ar« 
gumentis  pnestricti.*' 
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The  Em- 
basByfroit' 
leflsin 
form,  but 
Wmiam*B 
real  point 


OHAP.  xnx.  English  people  were  free  from  all  guilt  towards  William 
and  towards  all  maokind.  And^  whatever  might  be  the 
guilt  of  Harold,  it  was  a  guilt  which,  as  his  own  argument 
assumes,  lay  wholly  in  taking  the  oath,  not  at  all  in 
breaking  it. 

The  errand  then  of  the  Norman  ambassadors  was  a  boot* 
less  one.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intention  of  him  who  sent 
them  that  it  should  be  bootless.  Whatever  were  their  de- 
mands, whether  they  came  once  only  or  oftener,  whether 
they  raised  their  demands  or  lowered  them,  whether  they 
dealt  in  persuasion  only  or  in  threats  as  well  as  persuasion,^ 
Harold,  evidently  speaking  the  voice  of  the  English  people, 
refused  all  that  was  demanded  of  him.  No  other  course 
indeed  was  possible.  The  point  hardly  needs  to  be  argued. 
Harold  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan,  either 
resign  the  Crown  to  William  or  hold  it  of  him  in  vassalage. 
And  the  consent  of  the  Witan  would  certainly  not  have 
been  given  for  'any  such  purpose.  The  whole  question 
in  short  was  frivolous.  The  dispute  had  reached  a  stage 
which  was  past  negotiation,  and  Harold  and  William  alike 
knew  that  all  negotiation  was  vain.  What  William  gained 
by  his  embassy  was  again  to  entangle  Harold  in  the 
meshes  of  his  subtle  craft.  Harold  could  only  refuse  every 
demand  of  William;  but  Harold's  refusal  of  William'^s  de* 
mands  made  another  point  on  Wilb'am's  side,  of  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 


Wmiam's 
only  hope 
lay  in  war. 


§  2.    Claims  and  Arguments  of  WilUam. 

William  had  now  no  chance — in  truth  there  had  never 
been  a  time  when  he  really  had  a  chance— of  winning  the 

»  Will.  MalmB.  iii.  338.  "Alter  [Willelmtis]  interea  ilium  [Haroldum] 
per  nuntios  leniter  oonyenire,  de  rupto  fifidere  ezpoetulafei  predbtis  minas 
insuere ;  Boiret  se  ante  annum  eTnemaum  ferro  debitum  vindioatunim,  Qlue 
iturum  quo  ffaroldus  ttdioret  u  pedet  habere  putareL"  Is  this  last  not  very 
intelligible  clause  a  scoff  at  the  English  tactics  of  fighting  on  foot? 
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English  Crown  except  by  the  sword.     But,  before  he  made  chap.  xm. 
that  last  i^peal,  he  had  many  minds  to  work  upon  and 
to  win  over  to  his  cause.     An  enterprise  such  as  he  de* 
signed  was  one  such  as  no  Norman  Duke  had  ever  before 
attempted.    It  was  one  which  might  seem  altogether  be- 
yond the  power  of  Normandy  to  achieve.    William's  own 
jbther   had    indeed    contemplated   an  English  war,   and  1028-1035. 
he  had  actually  gathered  together  a  fleet  for  the  invasion 
of  England.^      But  the  enterprise  of  Robert  was  imder- 
taken  to  restore  the  banished  heir  of  England,  driven  from 
his  native  realm  by  a  foreign  invader.     Such  at  least  was 
the  colour  which  Robert  would  put  upon  his  schemes^  and 
in  carrying  out  such  schemes  he  doubtless  reckoned  on  a 
certain  measure  of  English  support.     It  was  not  really 
likely  that  Englishmen  would  have  joined  a  Norman  army 
to  drive  out  Cnut  in  favour  of  the  sons  of  ^thelred.     But 
dreams  of  this  kind  are  ever  the  food  of  exiles/  and  of 
princes  who  take  up  the  cause  of  exiles.     But  in  William's 
case  there  was  no  room  for  any  delusions  of  this  kind. 
William  had  no  rights  but  his  own  to  assert,  and  those  No  EiigUtih 
rights,  he  must  have  known  very  well,  were  not  acknow-  ^^  of 
lodged  by   a  single  native  partizan.*     He  might  gain  ^*^^^*°^- 
somewhat  by  sowing  dissensions  within   the  island,   by 
abetting  any  schemes  on  the  part  of  Eadgar  or  Tostig  or 
the  sons  of  JBlfgar.     But  his  only  gain  in  this  way  would 
be  the  gain  of  dividing  and  weakening  England.    Any 
English  party  which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  election 
of  Harold  would  assert  the  claims,  not  of  William  but 
of  some  English  competitor.     For  direct  help  in  England  Difficulties 
William  could  look  only  to  the  Norman  settlers  whom  terprise. 
Harold  had  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country.     He  had, 
in  short,  to  win  the  English  Crown,  if  he  won  it  at  all, 

'  See  voL  i.  p.  469  et  seqq. 

*  iEflch.  Ag.  1653.     oIS*  lyi)  ^ctryovrot  &y9pa$  iKwiBat  ffirovfUvmn. 

'  Except  perhaps  Ralph  of  Norfolk.    See  Appendix  PP. 
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CHAP.  xm.  by  no  means  but  that  of  open  war.  And  he  had  to  wage 
his  warfare  at  a  time  when  £ngland  was  ruled  by  a  King 
who  was  his  own  peer  in  the  art  of  war,  when  the  land  was 
defended  by  an  army  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency^  an 
army  which  had  never  known  defeat,  and  which  was 
flushed  with  the  remembrance  of  hard-won  victories. 
William  had  in  short  to  make  good  his  rights  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  least  hope  of  native  help,  and  withal  in  the 
teeth  of  King  Harold  and  his  Housecarls. 

^™?S         Such  an  enterprise  as  this  might  well  seem  to  be  beyond 

Norman     the  powers  of  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  of  his  Duchy. 

Api^.  ^  ^^  successes  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  might  indeed  make 
it  seem  as  if  no  enterprise  could  be  impossible  to  Norman 
valour.  K  private  adventurers  could  thus  carve  out  princi- 
palities for  themselves,  what  conquests  might  not  be  made 
by  the  Duke  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the 
Duchy  ?  And  no  doubt  the  example  of  the  conquests  made 
by  his  countrymen  in  the  South  of  Europe  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  William  in  planning  his  great  under- 

Bifferenoes  taking  in  the  North.     But  the  mere  fact  that  the  warfare 

between 

the  two  was  in  the  one  case  waged  in  the  South  and  in  the  other 
^^*^^  in  the  North  was  an  important  element  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Apulian  and  the  English  enterprise.  The  actors 
indeed  in  the  one  case  were  private  adventurers,  while  in 
the  other  it  would  be  a  sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  sub- 
jects and  vassals.  Duke  William  could  no  doubt  command 
a  far  greater  force  than  the  sons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville, 
but  then  he  was  also  obliged  to  wage  a  wholly  different 
Greater      tind  of  warfare.      The  Duke  of  the  Normans  could  not 

difficulty 

of  the        afford  to  sit  down  in  some  comer  of  England,  and  to  win 

^J-jriae.  ^^  ^^7  ^*®P  ^y  ^^P>  ®^®^  ^^^  ^^^^  g^^T^T^g  ^liiB  or  that 
skirmish  or  taking  this  or  that  castle.  And  again,  without 
joining  in  any  ignorant  depreciation  of  Byzantine  military 
prowess,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  sons  of  Tancred  had 
ever  joined  battle  with  enemies  who  could  be  at  all  corn- 
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pared  with  the  enemies  with  whom  Duke  William  would  <»iP-  "n. 
have  to  join  battle  in  England.     If  Robert  Wiscard  and 
his  brothers  had  ever  met  with  really  equal  foes,  it  was 
when  they  encountered  Pope  Leo's  Oerman  auxiliaries/     1053. 
and,  by  that  time,  they  had  risen  somewhat  above  the 
rank  of  private  adventurers.    They  had  waged  a  desultory 
warfare  against  a  town  here  and  a  castle  there,  towns  and 
castles  defended  for  the  most  part  by  the  mercenaries  of  a 
distant  Emperor.    They  had  never  fiu^ed,  what  William 
would  have  to  face  in  England^  a  native  Sling  at  the  head 
at  once  of  an  armed  nation  and  of  a  native  standing  army. 
All  ordinary  prudence  would  naturally  shrink  from  suchWiUiMn^s 
a  risk.     It  is  only  minds  like  that  of  William  which  can  highest 
rise  above  all  ordinary  prudence,  which  know  their  ownP'"  ^^" 
power  as  none  but  themselves  can  know  it,  which  feel 
instinctively  that  undertakings  which  would  be  madness  in 
others  are  in  their  hands  certain  of  success.     But  William  Keceasity 
himself  could  not  hope  for  success,  unless  he  could  win  over  ^^  ^ 
others  far  and  near  to  look  with  favour  upon  his  schemes,  »vour  for 

.  .     nii  enter- 

and  unless  he  could  inspire  them  with  that  confidence  in  priae. 

themselves  and  in  their  leader  without  which  such   an 

undertaking  would  be  simply  hopeless.     He  had  first  to  Fint  in  his 

deal  with  the  chiefs  and  people  of  his  own  Duchy.    Without  Suchy. 

their  consent^  without  their  thorough  good  will,  he  could 

do  nothing.    To  cross  the  sea  to  conquer  England  was 

quite  another  matter  from  putting  down  Norman  rebels, 

from  driving  out  French  and  Angevin  invaders^  or  even 

from  annexing  neighbouring  towns   and  provinces^  like 

Domfront  and  Le  Mans.     William's  men  were  bound  by 

their  feudal  tenure  to  follow  his  standard  on  the  field  of 

Val-^s-dunes  and  beneath  the  walls  of  Alen9on.     But  it 

might  well  be  doubted  whether  their  feudal  tenure  bound 

them  to  follow  his  standard  beyond  the  sea  in  an  enterprise 

in  which  Normandy  had  no  interest.    At  all  events  they 

*  See  above,  p.  91. 
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oHAP.  xni.  were  not  likely  to  muster  with  the  same  zeal  for  the  more 

hazardous  undertaking.    The  Cenomannian  war  had  been 

a  war  of  aggression  no  less  than  the  English  war  would  be, 

and  the  spoils  of  conquered  England  would  doubtless  be  far 

richer  than  the  spoils  of  conquered  Maine.   But  men  would 

not  be  so  ready  to  trust  themselyes  in  hope  of  spoil  in  the 

unknown  land  beyond  the  sea  as  they  were  to  go  on  a 

foray  in  an  adjoining  province^  from  which  it  was  an  easy 

The  Nor-    matter  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  own  homes.     To 

J^^^^  attempt,  by  any  mere  stretch  of  the  ducal  authority,  to 

not  com-     oariy  men  across  the  seas  to  win  crowns  for  "William's  own 

polled,  to  ^ 

the  under-  personal  behoof  would  haye  been  simply  hopeless.  William 
^^*       knew  better  than  to  risk  his  popularity  and  his  authority 
by  any  attempt  of  the  kind.     His  object  was  to  carry  the 
feelings  of  his  people  with  him^  and  to  conquer  England 
by  the  swords  of  Norman  volunteers. 
Various  But  the  feeling  to  which  William  was  about  to  appeal 

to  wMdh  was  something  more  than  the  mere  desire  of  spoil,  or  cTen 
H^^,  than  the  higher  sentiment  of  feudal  loyalty.  Nor  did  he 
design  to  make  his  appeal  to  his  own  Normandy  only.  It 
suited  William's  purpose  and  disposition  to  give  his  enter- 
BellgiouB  prise  a  far  higher  character  and  a  &r  wider  range.  The 
oftheafle;  ^^  ^as  a  religious  age;  Normandy  was  an  eminently 
"P?^y  religious  country;  William  professed,  and  in  many  respects 
character  honestly  practised,  a  devotion  to  religion  beyond  that  of 
other  men.  It  is  not  without  real  propriety  that  the  pane- 
gyrist of  William  stops  at  this  stage  of  his  narrative  to  tell 
us  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Normandy  and  the  Norman 
Church  under  a  prince  equally  valiant,  just,  and  devout. 
William  laboured  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  Duchy  by 
keeping  down  all  its  disturbers  with  the  strong  hand ;  the 
Truce  of  God  was  nowhere  so  strictly  kept  as  in  the 
Norman  land.^  William  in  his  own  person  heard  and 
judged  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow; 
'  See  vol.  if.  p.  239. 


of  William. 
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his  justice  kept  back  his  courtiers  and  favouritee  from  chap.  xm. 
deeds  of  wrong ;  in  his  days  the  mighty  man  durst  not 
remoTe  the  landmark  of  his  poorer  '  neighbour.^  An 
orthodox  believer,  a  diligent  student  of  Scripture,  a  de- 
vout worshipper  and  communicant,*  a  father  careful  for 
the  education  of  his  children,'  William  from  his  youth 
up,  layman  and  prince  as  he  was^  set  a  model  to  priests 
and  prelates.  He  chose  the  good  among  them  for  his 
friends  and  counsellors,  and  he  visited  the  unjust  and 
neglectful  with  his  severest  displeasure.  A  zealous  re- 
former^ he  constantly  attended  in  person  at  ecclesiastical 
synods/  and  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  courts.^     Under 

>  Will.  Plot.  113.  *'CauB8am  viduse,  inopiB,  pupilli,  ipse  humiliter  au» 
diebftt^  misericorditer  agebat,  rectissiine  definiebat.  Ejus  equitate  repri- 
mente  iniquam  oapiditatem,  Tidni  minuB  valentU  ant  limitem  agri  moveie, 
ant  rem  ollam  usuipare,  nee  potens  audebat  qukquam  nee  {amiliaris.**  Of. 
vol.ii.  p.  170. 

'  lb.  "  Aocipere  solitos  est  avido  auditu  suavique  gusta  sacre  paginee 
flennones,  lifl,  at  animn  epnlnm  sumeret,  delectari  dedderans,  caatigari, 
atque  edooeri.  Sumebat  ot  bonorabat  oondeoenti  reverentl&  boBtiam  mIu- 
tarem,  Dominiciun  sanguinem.'*  I  do  not  know  tbat  the  word  "auditu** 
absolutely  proves  that  WUIiam  could  not  read,  but  it  looks  like  it.  He  was 
however  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  even  in  laymen.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  271.  This  passage  is  also  to  be  noticed  as  one  among  several 
which  show  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  still  allowed.  The  Arch- 
deacon goes  on  to  extol  his  sovereign's  orthodoxy  in  the  matter  of  Transub- 
stantiatlon,  and  to  tell  how  he  drove  finom  his  dominions  the  heresy  which 
taught  otherwise— "alitor  sentientem  pravitatem" — that  is  doubtless  the 
teaching«of  Berengar.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  225. 

*  lb.  114.  "Ejus  liberi  pietatem  Christianam  infkntes  didicere  diligent! 
provisioDfi  ipnus.**  This  pious  care  answered  better  with  his  daughters 
than  with  his  sons. 

*  lb.  "Quoties  ejus  edioto  et  hortatu  oonvenere  Pnesules,  Metrop<^- 
tanns  cum  sui&aganeisy  de  statu  reUigionis,  derioorum,  monachorum,  atque 
laioomm  acturi.  Synodis  his  arbitrum  se  deesse  nolebat."  The  advantages 
of  the  prince's  presence  are  then  dwelt  upon. 

*  lb.  "Delato  forte  suas  ad  aures  immani  aUcUjus  crimine,  quod  epi- 
Scopus  aut  anshidiaoonus  Juito  demmtiuB  vindicaverit,  reum  majestatis 
etenue  teneri  jussit  incaroeratum,  quousque  oaussa  domini  equitate  districta 
decemeretur,  episoopum  aut  archidlaoonum,  veluti  adversaries  divines 
partis,  criminans  in  judicium  devocandoa,  feriendos  gravi  sententiA."    The 
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Influences 
of  Lan- 
franc  an 
William's 
counsels. 


(WAP.  xni.  his  government  churches  rose,  monasteries  were  restored  to 
the  purity  of  their  rule,  Abbots,  Bishops,  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  became  models  of  the  due  discharge  of  their  several 
duties.  Nor  is  it  without  reason  that,  immediately  on  this 
panegyric,  our  author  adds  his  first  mention  of  the  great 
man  whom  William  had  now  chosen  as  his  special  coun- 
sellor in  all  matters  touching  the  Church  and  religion. 
The  Prior  of  Bee,  the  renowned  Lanfranc,  was  now,  not 
indeed  in  rank  but  in  influence,  the  first  man  in  the 
Norman  Church.^  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the 
hand  of  Lanfranc  in  the  course  which  William  now 
followed.  The  minds  of  the  Duke  and  the  Prior,  exer- 
cised as  they  had  been  in  such  different  pursuits,  had 
still  much  in  common.  In  both  we  see  the  same  wide 
grasp^  the  same  subtlety,  the  same  daring.  In  many 
things  Lanfranc  would  be  the  teacher,  but  he  would  ever 
find  in  William  a  pupil  worthy  of  his  teaching.  The  cos- 
mopolitan traveller,  who  had  migrated  from  Pavia  to  Bee 
— >the  scholar  who  had  turned  from  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  CsDsar'  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  God — the  theologian 
who  had  refuted  the  heretic  face  to  ^e — ^the  diplomatist 
who  had  won  the  consent  of  the  Roman  Court  to  his 
sovereign's  marriage — ^he  it  was,  we  cannot  doubt^  who 
put  into  William's  hands  the  surest  weapon  for  his  con- 
quest. He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  lay  his  claim^  not 
only  before  Normandy,  but  before  all  Christendom,  and  to 
doke  a  wrongful  aggression  under  the  guise  of  a  Holy 
War.     He  it  was  who  taught  him  to  gather  round  his 

obscure  words  "  justo  dementius**  mean,  I  conoeive,  not  that  the  eodesiastical 
judges  were  too  strict,  but  that  they  let  off  offenders  for  money.  On  the 
doings  of  Archdeacons  see  vol.  ii.  p.  aaS,  and  the  passage  of  John  of  Salis- 
bury there  referred  to. 

^  Will.  Pict.  115.  "Lanfrancum  .  .  .  intima  familiaritate  oolebat;  ut 
patrem  venerans,  verens  ut  pnBceptorem,  diligens  ut  germanum  aut  prdem. 
SU  consulta  aninue  suee,  iUi  speculam  quamdam,  undo  ordinibus  eodle- 
nastids  per  omnem  Normanniam  prospioeretur,  oommisit." 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 


The 

religious 
character 
of  the 
enterprise 
probably 
due  to 
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standaid  crusaders  from  well  nigh  ereiy  Western  land,  ohaf.  xm. 
and  in  the  end  to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  not  as 
an  adventorer  avenging  his  private  quarrel,  but  as  the 
champion  of  the  Church,  marching  forth  with  the  ap- 
proval and  the  blessing  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
chiefs  of  Christendom. 

Let  us  then  see  what  was  the  case  against  Harold  and  Natoxe  of 
against  England  which  William  thus  brought  to  be  judged,  ^^^^  ^ 
as  we  may  say,  by  the  public  conscience  of  Europe.    The  ^^^^^^ 
pleading  of  William  and  his  advocates,  not  only  in  his  own 
Norman  Parliament,  but  at  the  bar  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,^  and  the  whole  worlds  is  one  of  the  most  memo* 
rable  instances  of  human  subtlety.     It  was  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  way  in  which  wily  men,  men  like  William 
and  Lanfranc,  can  persuade  others^  and  most  likely  per* 
suade  themselves  also,  that  the  worse  cause  is  the  better. 
I  have  more   than   once    already   shown    that    William  No  valid 
had  no  valid  claim  of  any  kind  to  the  English  Crown.^^|,y 
He  had  no  claim  by  hereditary  right;    for  the  Crown  of ^Jj®*^. 
England  was  not  hereditary,  and^  if  it  had  been  hereditary,  by  bequest, 
no  theory  of  succession  that  ever  was  heard  of  could  make  electioa. 
William  the  heir.    He  had  no  claim  by  bequest;   for  a 
King  of  the  English  could  not  bequeath  his  kingdom  like 
a  private  estate,  and  such  power  of  recommendation  as  the 
King  did  possess  had  been  exercised  in  favour  of  another. 
He  had  no  daim  by  election ;  for  the  people  of  England, 
in  full  Cem6t  assembled^  had  chosen  another  as  their  King. 
He  had  indeed  suffered  a  wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature  H«rold*8 
and  degree^  at  the  hands  of  the  King  whom  England  had  levaat  to' 
chosen.    Harold  had  sworn  to  do  something,  and  he  had  ^^"^' 

'  There  was  of  ootme  no  actually  crowned  Emperor  at  this  moment,  but 
the  appeal  which  we  shall  see  William  presently  making  to  the  young  Eling 
Heniy  or  his  counseUors  was  doubtless  made  to  him  rather  in  his  character 
as  future  Roman  Emperor  than  in  his  lowlier  character  of  a  local  German 
King. 
'  VOL.  III.  T 
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opAP.zni.  not  done  what  lie  had  sworn  to  do.    That  was  literaUy  all, 
and^  as  a  claim  on  the  Crown  of  England,  it  was  nothing. 
If  Harold  were  to  resign  the  Crown,  if  Harold  were  killed 
in  batUe  or  in  single  combatj  William  would  not  thereby 
gain  any  right  to  the  Crown  greater  than  he  had  before. 
Harold  had  no  power,  any  more  than  Eadward  bad^  to 
make  over  the  Crown  to  another ;  his  resignation  or  death 
would  simply  create  a  vacancy,  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land might  fill  as  they  would.     The  utmost  that  could 
be  said  on  William's  side  was  that  Harold's  wrong  doing 
gave  William  a  casiis  beUij  and  that  a  viotory  over  Harold 
would  give  William,  by  right  of  conquest,  all  the  goods  of 
Harold,  the  En£^9h  Crown  among  them.    But  so  odious 
a  straining  of  the  Law  of  Nations  was  too  clearly  unjust  for 
The  right   William  to  venture  publicly  upon  it.   The  right  of  conquest 
n^nt      was  a  right  whiqh  he  took  care  n^ver  to  put  prominently 
^^^*^*^*     forward.     He  always  claimed  as  a  lawful  heir  defrauded 
William's    of  a  lawful  posscsslon.  And  it  marks  a  stage  in  the  growth 
puh^        of  European  civilization,  when  William  saw  that  bis  cause 
nw^^*    would  be  strengthened  by  making  his  claim,  formally  and 
advanciug  solemnly,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.    The  age  of  mere  brute 
tion,  force  was  clearly  past,  when  a  prince  claiming  a  foreign 

CNTown   took   such   pains  to  win  the  public  opinion   of 
Europe,  and  employed  so  many  pens  and  so  many  voices 
on  his  side.     Unjust  and  delusive  as  were  his  claims, 
it  marks  a  great  step  in  human  progress  that  any  man's 
claims  should  be  put  forward  in  so  solemn  a  way.     It 
was  a  distinct  tribute  to  the  power  of  law  and  right  and 
and  of  the  opinion.     But  it  was  a  tribute  no  leas  distinct  to  the 
^^^^^     growing  power  of  the  Papacy.    The  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
the  Pa-      called  on,  if  not  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  of  England,  at 
least  to  determine  who  was  its  lawful  possessor.     Herein, 
if  Lanfranc  the  churchman  triumphed,  William  the  states- 
man undoubtedly  erred.   He  did  not  indeed  err  as  regarded 
his  own  personal  interests.     No  crown  that  William  held 
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^r  won  coold  ever  be  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  mortal*  <nut.  xxii. 
Sut  he  erred  as  regarded  the  oommon  interest  of  Kings 
and  of  all  independent  governments.     He  invited  the  alii-  Effect  of 
anee  and  interference  of  a  power  which  he  himself  knew  ap^cfttion 


how  to  manage^  but  whioh  proved  too  strong  for  smaller 
men.  The  blast  of  the  Roman  trampet  which  declared 
Harold  a  perjured  usurper^  and  William  the  lawful  heir 
of  England,  was  but  the  forenmner  of  a  still  mightier 
blast  whioh  pealed  forth  ten  years  later.  The  power  which 
WiUiam  now  called  (m  to  bless  and  hallow  the  schemes, 
of  his  ambition  learned,  from  the  preoedent  set  by  William 
himself,  to  venture  oa.  that  erowaing  act  of  daring  which 
dedared  how  King  Henry,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  1076. 
stood  deprived  of  the  Crowns  of  Italy  and  of  the  Teutonic 
Kingdom.^ 

The  case  th^  which  William  laid  before  Normandy,  Fair 
brfore  Bome^  and  before  all  Western  Christendom^  was,  ^t  by^ 
in  itself,  a  pretence  utterly  weak  and  &UaciouB.     ^^l^^^Lim. 
claimed  a  crown  which  the  solemn  act  of  those  who  alone  franc  on  a 
could  dispose  of  it  had,  freely  and  lawfully,  given  to 
another.      Bat  the  eraft  of  William-^we  most  doubtless 
add,  the  cmft  of  his  monastic  ally— knew  well  how  to 
put  a  fair  eolouring  on  their  cause.    The  law  of  England 
knew  nothing  of  William's  claim ;  but  the  law  of  Eng^ 
land  was  likely  to  be  known  to  few  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  island  realm.    Worthless  as  were  William's  claims, 
they  had  a  side  which  to  many  minds  would  be  more 
attractive  than  that  great  principle  of  English  law  that 
no  man  could  reign  in  England  save  by  the  will  of  the 
English  people.    It  was  easy  to  put  William's  claims  into  Mixture  of 
a  taking  and  rhetorical  shape ;  it  was  easy  to  mix  them  ix^eievLit 

^  See  the  gveat  anathwna  in  Paul  of  Benuned*8  Life  of  Qngoiry,  cap. 
Izxvi  (ap.  Muxat  iii.  336);  «  Henzioo  Begi,  filio  Heuid  Impevatorte,  .  .  . 
totiuB  Begni  Teutonioomm  et  Italia  gubemaoula  eontvadioo.*'  Mark  hew, 
as  ooDBtantly  in  Lambert,  while  Italy  has  a  name,  Qermaay  has  none.  See 
Y(d.  1.  pp.  602,  604. 

T  2, 
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OBAP.  xin.  up  with  a  whole  crowd  of  arguments^  which  had  no  reat 

ocnyid 
tloni. 


^*'°"*<**'*'    bearing  on  the  case,  but  which  were  admirably  fitted  to 


enlist  the  sympathies  of  different  classes  of  men.  It  was 
easy^  by  skilful  management,  to  insist  now  on  one  pointy 
now  on  another,  with  little  care  as  to  their  logical  con- 
sistency, if  only  one  point  gained  one  class  of  supporters 
and  another  point  gained  another.^  In  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  wherever  the  ideas  of  feudalism  and  chivalry  had 
taken  firm  hold,  the  doctrine  that  the  people  alone  had 
a  right  to  choose  their  prince  was  fiust  passing  out  of 
The  here-  memory.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  was  daily 
oi^ewM  ' V^i^CAdingr-  I^  ^^  daily  taking  firmer  and  firmer  root, 
g^^^  with  regard  both  to  the  Crown  of  Prance  and  to  the 
on  the  great  fiefs  which  were  held  of  that  Crown.  The  doctrine 
that  the  King  never  dies  had  indeed  not  yet  arisen ;  but 
the  Parisian  Kings  had  learned  how  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  interregnum  and  election  by  having  their  sons 
crowned  in  their  own  life-time.^  That  the  Empire  was 
other  than  elective  no  man  had  dared  to  affirm;  no  man 
then,  or  seven  hundred  years  later^  would  have  taken  on 
him  to  deny  that  the  highest  place  on  earth  was  in  theory 
open  to  every  baptized  man.  But  the  moment  with  which 
we  are  dealing  was  the  very  moment  when  the  Empire 
was  showing  the  strongest  tendency  to  become  practically 
hereditary.  In  the  Teutonic  Kingdom,  no  less  than  in 
Latin  France,^  the  reigning  King  was  at  this  moment  a 
boy  crowned  as  his  father's  successor  while  his  fiither  still 
lived.^    The  great  fiefist  of  both  crowns  were  fiEist  changing^ 

^  Compare  Lord  Macauk/s  remaike  (ii.  624)  on  the  different  dauaee  of 
the  resolution  by  which  the  Grown  wm  decbred  vacNit  after  the  flight  of 
James  the  Second. 

*  See  aboye,  p.  178,  and  voL  i.  pp.  240,  465. 

*  See  YoL  i.  p.  60a.  In  the  pawwge  of  Bruno  there  rafened  to,  PhiKp 
gets  no  higher  title  than  "I^Jdnm  Frandbe  Rector.**  Tet  he  is  better  off 
than  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  in  the  Annales  Fuldensea  under  875  (Perti,  i. 
389),  is  only  "Gallin  l^rannuB.** 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  37a, 
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from  great  magistracies  like  English  Earldoms,  into  here-  chap.  xm« 
ditary  principalities*  In  France  indeed  they  had  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  change ;  they  had  been  for  some  time, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  sovereignties  which  passed 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  heir  of  the  last  possessor. 
Kingdoms,  duchies,  counties,  were  now  looked  upon,  as 
wherever  strict  feudal  notions  prevail  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  looked  upon,  as  possessions  in  which  the  princes  in- 
vested with  them  had  a  personal  right.  In  England,  almost  Different 
alone,  an  Earldom  still  kept  its  character  as  a  great  office,  ^ii^d 

for  the  good  administration  of  which  the  mafinstrate  en-  fr<Ma  other 
°  ^         ^  .       oountnee. 

trusted   with    it   was   answerable    to   the    power  which 

appointed    him,  the  King  and  the  general  Assembly  of 

the    nation.      In   short,  the  political  constitution  once 

common    to    every   Teutonic    people  was    still   alive   in 

England,  while  it  had  greatly  decayed  in  Grermany  and 

had  quite  died  out  in  France.    It  follows  then  that,  to  Hwold^s 

most  continental  hearers,  the  claim  of  Harold,  a  man  not  gtnuige  in 

of  kingly  blood,  to  reign  solely  by  the  will  of  the  people  <»atm«ttt^ 

eyes. 

would  already  sound  something  strange  and  unnatural. 
The  claim  of  William,  a  prince,  would,  simply  because  he 
was  a  prince,  be  looked  on  with  more  favourable  eyes. 
A  reigning  prince,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  King,  would 
seem  far  better  fitted  to  reign  than  a  mere  subject,  possibly 
the  grandson  of  a  churl.^  Nor  would  the  dislike  of  the 
English  to  a  King  not  of  their  own  blood  and  speech  be 
easily  understood  on  the  Continent.  England  had  never, 
except  under  constraint,  chosen  a  foreign  King,  and  Cnut 
the  Dane  was,  after  all,  hardly  a  foreigner  in  the  eyes 
of  half  the  Kingdom.  But  on  the  Continent,  at  any  rate 
among  the  nations  of  the  various  Romance  tongues,  princes 

1 1  luJd,  it  may  be  remembered  (see  yol.  i.  p.  711),  that  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  against  Godwine*s  churlish  birth ;  buty  if  such  a  rumour,  true 
or  fidse,  were  afloat,  it  would  be  enough.  I  do  not  however  find  the  point 
brought  forward  by  any  contemporary  Norman  writer. 
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OBAP.nn.  had  freely  passed  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  as  they 
conld  win  them  by  conquest  or  by  inheritance.     Hugh 
of  Provence  had  reigned  in  Italy  ;^   Odo  of  Chartres  had 
sought,  not  without  a  fair  chance  of  succese^  for  a  kingdom 
in  Burgundy;^  and,  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  the  crowns 
of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Borne  itself, 
were  now,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  held  to  pass  of 
right  to  the  King  of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.      For  the 
Duke  of  the  Normans  to  grow  into  the  King  of  the 
English  would  therefore  seem  a  change  far  less  strange 
No  fixed     in  continental  than  it  seemed  in  insular  eyes.     And  again, 
BuooeBsion   i^  was  for  William's  advantage  that,  though  the  doctrine 
anywhere,  ^f  hereditary  right  was  fast  growing,  the  laws  of  heredi- 
tary succession  had  not  yet  been  strictly  fixed  in  any 
country.    No  one  doubted  that  a  son  ought  to  succeed  to 
his  fkther,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear  who  ought  to 
succeed  to  a  prince  who  left  no  son.     In  fact  this  point 
has  not  to  this  day  been  settled  by  the  common  consent 
of  Europe ;  it  has  in  each  kingdom  followed  the  local  law 
of  that  kingdom,  and,  I  need  not  say,  it  is  a  point  on  which 
the  law  of  France  and  the  law  of  England  have  differed  for 
ages.    In  truth  it  was  only  in  an  age  when  the  law  of 
hereditary  succession  was  still  very  unsettled  that  William 
the  Bastard  could  have  succeeded  to  anything,  whether  in 
No  here-     Normandy  or  in  England.    With  regard  to  England,  his 
ri^^in      claims  would  be  at  once  set  aside  by  a  modem  lawyer. 
William,     jjg  ^^^  Eadward  had  indeed   a  common  forefather  in 
Bichard  the  Fearless,  but  Bichard  the  Fearless  never  was 
sovereign  of  England,  nor  was  he  in  any  line  of  succession 
which  could  have  made  him,  under  any  circumstances^ 
sovereign  of  England.     Such  a  common  ancestry  could 
Doctrine  of  give  William  no  claim  on  the  English  Crown.     But,  till 
ofWnT"     ^^^  '*^  ^  ^V  distinctly  settled,  the  notion  of  nearness 
of  kin  is  really  more  easily  understood,  and  comes  more 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  599.  •  See  voL  il.  pp.  274,  6 jo. 
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readily  home  to  men's  minds^  than  the  technical  doctrine  obap.  xm. 
of  repreeentatioii.  William  coold  therefore  easily  work  Mixed 
on  men's  minds  by  enlarging  on  his  nearness  of  kin  to  wniw^ 
Eadward^  especially  when  that  claim  was  mixed  up  with  <^>*^ 
the  claim  founded  on  the  alleged  bequest  of  Eadward.^ 
He  oould  talk  of  the  kindred  by  blood  between  himself  and 
the  English  King;  he  could  talk  of  their  mutual  friend- 
ship and  mutual  good  o£Sces ;  he  oould  tell  of  the  promise 
of  the  succession  made  to  him  by  his  childless  cousin. 
All  this  could  easily  be  wrought  up  into  a  claim  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  men  ignorant  of  the  law  of  England  and 
knowing  no  very  strict  law  of  succession  of  their  own, 
might  easily  seem  stronger  than  the  claims  of  Harold, 
which  rested  soldy  on  the  dioioe  of  the  English  people. 
As  for  Eadgar,  nearer  of  kin  to  Eadward  than  William 
was,  and  bom  withal  of  the  true  kingly  stock  of  England, 
it  best  suited  William's  purpose  to  say  nothing  about  him. 
Out  of  England  his  name  was  most  likely  hardly  known. 
Nay,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  men's  minds,  William  might, 
if  the  objection  was  ever  started,  argue  that  Eadward 
might  rightly  pass  by  an  incompetent  minor,  and  bequeath 
his  Crown  to  a  kinsman  almost  as  near  in  blood  and  so 
much  better  fitted  to  rule.^ 

We  thus  see  that  William's  claim  to  the  Crown,  a  claim  wiiUam's 
artfully  made  up  of  bequest  and  hereditary  right,  was  one  ^^JVj^ 
by  no  means  ill  suited  to  commend  itself  to  many  minds  at  oontbieiital 

opinioii 

the  time.     But  it  was  not  merely  his  claim  as  heir  or  Atthetixne. 

'  Henry  of  Hnntiiigdoii,  m  we  have  seen  (see  vol.  i.  p.  301),  Berioualy 
tieUered  in  Wflliam's  htteditaiy  right.  So  ektewhere  (761  £)  he  speaks  of 
his  "jus  OQgnationlB.**  Hie  Ramsey  Historian  also  (cap.  cxx.)  says  that 
Winiam  sought  "  regniim  aviti  propinquitate  sanguinis  debitum.**  But 
periii4pB  still  more  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  William  of  PoitierB 
(143),  affcer  desetiblng  William's  election  and  coronation  at  Christmas,  adds, 
"Et,  id  ratio  sanguinig  poBoItur»  pemotum  est  quam  proximA  oonsan- 
guinitate  Begem  Edwardum  attigerit  filius  Buds  Bodberti,  cujus  arnita^ 
Biohardi  Secnndi  soror,  filia  Primi,  Emma,  genitrix  fuit  Edwaidi." 

'  Compare  the  pawwge  firom  Orderic  (598  A)  quoted  in  Appendix  D. 
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oHAp.xui.  legatee  of  Eadward  that  William  now  put  forth  to  the 
world.    There  never  was  a  more  memorable  example  of  the 
way  in  which  one  utterly  worthless  argument  can  some- 
times be  made  to  bolster  up  another  argument  equally 
the  wrong  worthless.      With  WiUiam's  supposed  original  right  by 
BmoS      kindred  or  bequest  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Harold  was 
^^J^^g    cunningly  mixed  up.     I  have  already  argued  that  that 
liam'sori-   wrong,  whatever  was  its  nature,  could  not  really  give 
oiaim.        William  any  right  which  he  did  not  possess  already.    Nei- 
Ingenuity^  ther  Harold's  oath  nor  Harold's  breaking  of  his  oath  could, 
oosnfiBs  of  in  law  or  morals,  make  William's  claim  to  the  Crown  one 
mentT*^    jot  better  or  worse.     But  no  tale  could  be  better  fitted 
fiirther  to  inflame  the  minds  of  those  who  were  already 
disposed  to  look  on  the  Norman  Duke  as  an  injured  man. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  spirit-stirring  tale  in  which  William, 
and  those  who  pleaded  in  William's  name,  would  set  forth 
Aspect  of    the  wrong-doings   of  the  faithless  Englishman.     Harold, 
told  by  "  tlie  sworn  man  of  William,  had  turned  against  his  lord ; 
William.     ^^^  |,j^j  trodden  under  foot  every  duty  of  a  vassal ;  rescued 
from  the  dungeon  of  Beaurain  by  William's  bounty,  honoured 
with  William's  personal  friendship,  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  Norman  chivalry  by  William's  hand,  bound  to  William 
and  his  house  by  the   promise   of  a   daughter  of  Nor- 
mandy— he  had  despised  so  many  and  so  great  &vours; 
he  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  his  lord  and  benefiskctor ; 
the  kingdom  which  he  had  sworn  to  make  over  to  William 
he  had  traitorously  seized  as  his  own;  he  had  added,  it 
might  be,  to  his  crime  the  further  guilt  of  abusing  the 
confidence  of  his  own  dying  sovereign,  and  of  wringing 
from  him  in  his  last  moments  an  unwilling  assent  to  the 
usurpation  which  he  plotted.     This  was  the  light  in  which 
the  tale  of  the  election  of  Harold,  a  tale  which  seems  so 
glorious  in  English  eyes,  would  look  in  the  eyes  of  those 
before  whom  William  pleaded,  of  those  on  whom  he  called 
on   to  help  him   to  assert  his  right  and  to  chastise  the 
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wrong-doer.    Nor  was  this  all ;  William  bad  that  to  add  orap.  xnu 
which  would  speak  at  once  to  the  deep  religions  feelings  ^^^^J^ 
of  his  age  and  people.    This  was  no  common  case  of  a  feehngB. 
vassal  forgetting  his  duty  to  his  lord.     Who  in  that  age  ^^^\^ 
coold  boast  that  he  had  always  fidthfully  discharged  all<vdiiiai7 
the  duties  arising  out  of  the  intricate,  and  often  contra-  feudal  obU- 
dictory,  relations  of  feudalism  ?  On  such  mere  backslidings  f^^^ 
as  these  William  had  never  been  unduly  harsh.   He  had  over  ^^  ^ 

.        the  Nor- 

and  over  again  forgiven  the  men  who  had  rebelled  against  manSaints. 
him,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  had  ever  kept  his  hands 
clean  from  bloodshed.  But  here  was  a  wrong  which  he 
never  could  forgive,  because  a  higher  duty  called  on  him  to 
avenge  it.  He  might  pass  by  wrongs  done  against  him- 
self; but  he  would  be  himself  a  partaker  in  the  guilt, 
if  he  passed  by  the  wrongs  done  against  a  mightier  power. 
Normandy  had  this  time  been  wronged,  not  only  in  the 
person  of  her  mortal  sovereign  but  in  the  persons  of  her 
immortal  guardians.  Harold  had  done  despite  to  all  the 
saints  of  the  Norman  land;  he  had  arrayed  against  him 
the  wrath  of  every  patron  of  every  holy  place  from  the 
stream  of  Eu  to  the  Mount  of  the  Archangel.  The  powers 
of  Heaven  were  ready  to  fight  against  their  blasphemer, 
and  to  bless  the  arms  of  him  who  stood  forth  as  their 
earthly  avenger.  Forestalling  the  enthusiasm  with  which.  The  Gra- 
thirty  years  later,  men  pressed  to  wipe  out  their  sins  by  gtalied^' 
a  crusade  against  the  infidel,  William  now  called  on  all  ^?S^n 
who  would  to  win  the  favour  of  Heaven  by  going  forth 
with  him  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  saints  of 
Normandy.  William^  in  self-delusion,  let  us  hope,  rather 
than  in  conscious  hypocrisy,  called  on  all  who  would  to 
help  him  in  the  attack  on  an  independent  nation  which  he 
cloked  under  the  name  of  a  holy  war. 

Such  was  in  truth  the  claim  by  virtue  of  which  William  Oenenl 
threw  down  his  challenge  to  England  and  to  the  King^f^ji. 
whom  England  had  chosen.     In  the  eye  either  of  logic  ^^*™*"  **^' 
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or  of  sound  moiralei^  his  fabric  was  but  as  a  house  of  cards ; 
each  fiillaejr  rested  on  another  fiillacy  as  weak  as  itself^  and 
when  one  frail  support  gave  way,  the  fiiU  of  the  whole  must 
follow.  But  men  are  in  general  but  little  under  the  rule 
either  of  logic  or  of  morals ;  they  aie  f^t  to  be  guided 
by  impulse  rather  than  by  judgement;  they  find  it  much 
easier  to  echo  some  easily  repeated  formula  than  to 
go  into  the  facts  or  the  reason  of  anything.  A  case 
then  like  William's,  artfully  put  together,  and  in  which 
each  fallacy  fitted  ingeniously  into  another,  really  told  with 
more  effect  than  the  few  plain  fisu^ts  which  formed  the 
defence  of  Harold  and  of  England.  Instead  of  being  a 
house  of  cards,  William's  fiibric  of  fallacies,  each  resting  on 
tiie  other,  did,  as  a  matter  of  practical  policy,  win  for  itself 
the  skength  of  the  firmest  arch.  And  artfhlly  mixed  up 
with  his  formld  claims  were  appeals  of  all  kinds,  fitted  to  the 
character  and  passions  of  the  various  kinds  of  men  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  To  all,  of  whatever  nation,  who 
would  flock  to  his  standaltl  he  offisred  a  share  in  the  spoils 
of  England.  He  would  lead  them  to  a  land  abounding  in  all 
mann^  of  good  things,  a  land  firuitful  in  meat  and  drink  and 
rich  in  gold  and  silver.^  The  wealth  of  that  goodly  land 
should  be  the  guerdon  of  all  who  had  a  share  in  its  con* 
quest.  In  that  spirit  of  confident  boasting  which,  in  men 
like  him,  is  often  the  highest  wisdom,  he  promised  before- 
hand all  that  was  Harold's,  while  Harold,  he  said,  had 
not  strength  of  mind  to  promise  a  single  thing  that  was 
his.^    William  here  lighted  on  the  true  difference  between 

'  Liber  de  HydA»  291.  "Dei  etenim  natu  multonun  fit  ooncuraus 
populorum,  ultro  se  navibus  ingerentium,  qui  audieraat  Angliam  aigenti  et 
auri  omnibuB  opuleatam,  dbi  et  potCts  omniumque  frugum  ubernmam, 
omnibus  pneterea  bonis  esse  refertam.**  So  Ordeiic  (494  A)  speaks  of 
William^s  foreign  followers  as  "  Anglice  pneds  inhiantes.** 

•  Will.  Pict.  124.  "Non  eo  animi  viget  [HeraMus]  rob<Nre,  quo  vel 
wilnlmiiTw  quid  meorum  pollioeri  audeat.  At  arbitrio  meo  pariter  quae  mea 
sunt,  qujeque  dlcuntur  Ulius,  promittentur  atque  dabuntur."  To  any  man 
but  William  one  might  have  quoted  the  &ble  about  the  bear  and  his  skin. 
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his  owti  position  and  thut  of  his  rival.     tlaroM,  content  oba^.  km* 
with  his  own,  planning  no  aggression  against  Williain  or 
against  any  other  man,  was  not  likely  to  promise  towards 
in  Nonnandy  to  his  Thegns  or  his  honsecarlst    And,  with 
his  own  people,  William  could  appeal  to  feelings  which 
were  at  least  higher  than  the  mere  lore  of  plunder.     It  Appeal  to 
was  poesible   to  appeal  to  a   certain  vein   of  Norman  patriotism, 
patriotism,  and  to  represent,  not  only  the  English  King, 
but  the  English  nation,  as  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  Norman 
offences  against  the  Norman  Duchy.    The  English  iiiTa<>  ^^ 
sion  in  ^thelred^s  time*  wad  perhaps  forgotten— some  ^8^^*™*- 
critics  may  perhaps  say  that  it  never  happened — at  itoy- 
rate  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prominently  put  for- 
ward.   But  William  took  care  to  g^ve  himself  out  as  the 
true  successor  of  his  &ther  in  the  expedition  which  his 
&ther  undertook  against  [England  to  support  the  rights 
of  his  cousins,  the  banished  iEthelii^.'    He,  the  chosen  The  mur- 
heir  of  Eadward,  went  forth,  among  other  high  and  right*-  ^^fnd, 
ecus  ends,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  .Alfred,  shed  by  the 
&ther  of  the  reigning  King,  who  was  himself-^so  it  was 
given  out-**^rt  and  part  in  his  fether's  deed.^    The  blood 
of  a  prince,  partly  Norman  by  birth,  and  endeared  to 
Normandy  by  long  residence  in  childhood  and  youth, 
might  well  call  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  loyal  Nor- 
mans.   Then  there  was  the  wrong  done,  fourteen  years  Ezptiklon 
back,  to  so  many  Normans,  friends  and  guests  of  the  late  Nonnaiis 
venerated  King.    Norman  knights  and  prelates  had  had  ^  ^^^^' 
to  flee  for  their  lives  before  a  lawless  crowd  of  English 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  630. 

'  Ibp  p.  469,  and  above,  p.  067. 

*  This  comee  among  the  three  cauaea  ibr  William^B  invasion  given  by 
Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (761  D) ;  "  Primo,  quia  Alfredum  cognatum  Buum 
Godwinus  d  filU  9ui  dehoneetaverant  et  peremeraiit ;  Secundo^  quia  Bo* 
bertnm  episoopum  et  Odonem  consulem  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  5^5]  ^  omnes 
FrancoB  Godwinus  et  fiHl  sui  arte  su&  ab  Angli&  ezsulaverant :  Tertio,  quod 
HaralduB,  in  perjurium  prolapsus,  regnum,  quod  jure  oognationis  [see  above, 
p.  379]  snum  esse  debuerat,  sine  aliquo  jure  invaserat.** 
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rebels,  hounded  on  against  their  own  sovereign  by  the  traitor 
Harold  and  his  traitor  father.  Chief  among  the  victims 
was  one  whose  wrongs,  wrongs  done  against  the  Church 
and  all  godliness,  were  but  the  fit  forerunners  of  the  fouler 
wrong  which  had  since  been  done  directly  against  the 
saints  in  glory.  The  blasphemer  of  the  Norman  saints 
had  been  the  despoiler  of  the  Norman  Primate.  Robert  of 
Jumi^ges,  driven  from  the  throne  of  Augustine^  had  come 
back  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  his  own  land, 
and  to  lay  his  bones  beneath  the  slender  towers  and  mas- 
sive arches  of  the  mighty  minster  which  he  himself  had 
reared.^  That  the  murder  of  iElfred  was  a  crime  in  which 
Harold  could  have  had  no  share,  that  the  flight  of  Robert 
was  Robert's  own  act,  that  his  deprivation  was  a  righteous 
process  of  English  law,  that,  even  had  Harold  been  the 
murderer  of  Alfred  and  the  unrighteous  despoiler  of  Robert, 
neither  count  could  in  any  way  strengthen  William's  claim 
to  the  English  Crown — all  these  were  points  on  which  few 
minds  in  Normandy  were  likely  to  dwell.  All  these  irre* 
levant  matters  could  easily  be  made  use  of  to  stir  up  the 
mind  of  Normandy  against  Harold  and  against  England. 
And,  if  this  was  done,  no  matter  how  logically  weak  were 
the  arguments  by  which  it  was  done,  the  aim  of  William 
was  gained. 

But  William,  in  the  course  of  this  great  argument,  showed 
himself  emphatically  all  things  to  all  men.  There  were 
other  minds  than  those  of  his  own  Normans  to  be  persuaded, 
there  were  ears  in  which  another  line  of  argument  would 
sound  more  convincing.  No  diplomacy  short  of  that  of 
William  and  Lanfranc  could  have  known  how  to  represent 
the  invasion  of  England  as  an  undertaking  designed  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  England.  No  brains  less  subtle  than 
theirs  could  have  turned  William  and  his  host  into  armed 
missionaries,  eager  to  reform  at  the  sword's  point  the  evil 

*  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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lives  and  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  the  ungodly  islanders.^  ohaf.  xni. 
A  land  which  had  not  lost  its  ancient  character  of  the  Isle  Charges 
of  Saint8--«  land  which  had  so  lately  boasted  of  a  King  agai^t 
Kke  Eadward  and  an  Earl  like  Leofric— a  knd  which  was  ^^^ 
still  adorned  by  the  virtues  of  the  holy  Wulfstan — a  land 
where  so  many  minsters  were  rising  in  fresh  stateliness, 
and  where  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  daily  added  to-*« 
land  whose  Earls  and  Bishops  and  sons  of  every  degree 
pressed,  year  after  year,  to  worship  and  to  offer  at  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles — a  land  like  this  was  branded  as  a 
land  which  needed  to  be  again  gathered  in  to  the  true  fold, 
and  the  crusade  which  had  not  yet  been  preached  against  The 
Turks  or  Prussians  or  Albigenses  was  preached  before  its  preached 
time  against  the  people  of  England.    It  was  indeed  easy  to  j^j)^^ 
gather  together,  in  England  or  in  any  other  land,  tales  which 
showed  that  the  Church  had  fallen  from  her  first  love.     It 
was  easy  to  tell  of  breaches  of  discipline  and  breaches  of 
morals,  to  tell  of  the  vast  pluralities  of  Stigand  and  of  the 
deeds  of  sacrilege  wrought  at  Berkeley  and  Leominster. 
The  orators  of  William  may  well  have  set  forth  tales  like 
these  before  the  Roman  Court,  alongside  of  the  tale  of  the 
perjury  of  Harold  and  of  the  wrong  done  to  their  own 
master.    But  these  were  not  the  real  crimes  of  England. 
Her  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Home,  the  crime  to  punish  which  Real  crime . 
the  crusade  of  William  was  approved  and  blessed,  was  theitsindepenA 
independence  still  retained  by  the  island  Church  and  nation.  ^^^^^ 
A  land  where  the  Church  and  the  nation  were  but  different 
names  for   the   same  body^  a  land   where   priests   and 
prelates  were  subject  to  the  law  like  other  men,  a  land 
where  the  King  and  his  Witan  gave  and  took  away  the 
staff  of  the  Bishop,  was  a  land  which  in  the  eyes  of  Rome 
was  more  dangerous  than  a  land  of  Jews  or  Saracens. 

^  William  of  Poitien  (124)  is  emphatic  on  this  head;  William  "non 
tantum  ditionem  Buam  et  g^oriam  augere,  quantum  ritus  Christianos  partibus 
in  illis  corrigere  intendit.** 
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oflAP.xm.  Borne,  ever  watchful,  ever  mindjul,  had  not  forgoti^Q  tlie 
nQte  of  i  ABuIar  defiance  when  the  heart  of  England  9poke 
by  the  moutib  of  Tostig,  and  threatened  the  Pontiff  on  hkt 
throne.^  Even  under  D&dward>  England  had  been  w  nn- 
re^iiating  bond-'slave^  and  heir  independence,  so  boldly  aa^ 
serted  by  one  eon  of  Godwine,  was  likely  to  be  aa  boldly 
opaintained  by  another.  The  opening  which  IBi^mfi  had 
doubtless  loi^  looked  lor  now  ofibred  iteelf.  A  ewovd  wae^ 
put  into  hei?  hand  by  which  the  rebelliotus  ielf^ders  might 
be  brought  under  her  fuU  obedience.  It  was  a  policy 
worthy  of  William  to  send  to  the  threshold  of  the  Apostlea 
to  qrave  their  blessing  on  his  intended  work  of  bringing  the^ 
wmiai9  rebellious  land  within  their  fold.  And  it  was  a  poHoy 
b^^^^.  worthy  of  one  greater  than  William  himself  to  mak^  even 
BBAND.  William,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  tool  of  purposes  yet  more 
daring,  yet  more  &r-sighted,  than  his  own.  On  the  steps  of 
the  papal  chair,  and  there  atone,  had  William  and  Lanfrano 
to  cope  with  a  mind  loftier  and  more  subtle  than  even  theirs. 
The  counsellor  of  so  many  Pontiffs,  so  soon  to  be  himself 
the  most  renowned  of  Pontiffs,  knew  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  knew  how  to  bide  his  tuooLO  as  well  aa  William 
himself.  William  waa  sent  on  an  errand  which  none  but 
William  could  carry  out,  but  of  which  William  himself  knew 
not  the  full  bearing.  Under  his  rule  no  man  could  doubt  that 
England  would  be  subject  to  none  but  him.  With  William 
for  her  Kbsig,  she  was  as  little  likely  to  be  the  unresisting 
slave  of  Rome  as  if  Harold  himself  should  continue  to 
guard  her.  But  a  seed  was  sown  which  was  to  bear  fruit 
in  other  times  and  under  weaker  rulers.  When  Borne  once 
took  upon  her  to  adjudge  the  Grown  of  England,  the  path 
was  opened  for  that  day  of  shame  and  sorrow  when  a 
1213.  descendant  of  William  stooped  to  receive  the  Crown  of 
England  as  a  fief  of  Borne. 

*  See  vol.  a.  p.  455. 
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§  8.  Tie  Norman  Council  and  the  AMemhly  of  LUlebonne. 

The  case  of  WilHam  had  thus  to  be  brought  to  bear  Vuious 
on  the  minds  of  his  own  people,  on  the  minds  of  the^i^^lsow- 
neighbouring  countries  whence  he  invited  and  looked  for  ^„^^y 
volunteers,  on  the  minds  of  the  foreign  princes  whose  help, 
or  at  least  whose  neutrality^  he  asked  for,  and^  above  all,  on 
the  minds  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  his  advisers.    The 
order  of  these  various  negotiations  is  not  very  clear,^  and 
in  all  probability  all  were  being  carried  on  at  once.    But  He  fint 
there  is  littie  doubt  that  William's  first  step,  on  receiving  i^  aeLeot 
the  refusal  of  Harold  to  surrender  his  Crown— or  whatever  S?™f?  *^ 

ma  own 

eke  was  the  exact  purport  of  the  English  King's  answer —  Duohy. 
was  to  lay  the  matter  before  a  select  body  of  his  most 
trusty  counsellors.    The  names  of  most  of  the  men  whom 
William  thus  honoured  with  his  special  confidence  are 
already  familiar  to  us.    They  were  the  men  of  his  0¥m 
blood,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  the  &ithful  vassals  who 
had  fought    at  his  side   against   French   invaders   and 
Norman  rebels,    l^ere  was  his  brother^  Robert  Count  Nmom 
of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by  the  water&lls^>  the  racten  of 
spoil  of  the   banished  Warling.*     And    there  was    OJ^^^J^^ 
closer  than  a  brother,  the  proud  William  the   son  of  byWilliiun. 
Osbem,  the  son  of  the  &ithful  guardian  of  his  child- 
hood.'*   There^  perhaps  the  only  priest  in  that  gathering 
of  warriors,  was  his  other  brother,  Odo  of  Bayeuz,  soon  to 
prove  himself  a  warrior  as  stout  of  heart  and  as  strong 
of  arm  as  any  of  his  race.^   There  too^  not  otherwise  re- 
nowned, was  Iwun-al-Chapel,  the  husband  of  the  sister  of 
William,  Robert,  and  Odo.^    There  was  a  kinsmain,  nearer 
in  legitimate  succession  to  the  stock  of  Rolf  than  William 

*  See  Appendix  Z.  'See  above,  p.  151. 

*  See  vol  ii.  p.  289.         •  See  above,  p.  173,  and  vol  H.  p.  196. 
»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ao8.         •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  616. 
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cHAP.xm.  himself,  Richard  of  Evreux,  the  son  of  Robert  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  grandson  of  Richard  the  Fearless.^  There  was 
the  true  kinsman  and  vassal  who  guarded  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Eu^^  the  brother  of  the  traitor  Bosac  and  of  the 
holy  Bishop  of  Lisieux.^  There  was  Roger  of  Beaumont, 
who  rid  the  world  of  Roger  of  Toesny/  and  Ralphs  the 
worthier  grandson  of  that  old  foe  of  Normandy  and  man- 
kind.^ /There  was  Ralph's  companion  in  banishment, 
Hugh  of  Orantmesnil^^  and  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the 
loyal  son-in-law  of  him  who  cursed  the  Bastard  in  his 
cradleJ  There  too  were  the  other  worthies  of  the  day  of 
Mortemer^  Walter  GiSard^  and  Hugh  of  Montfort^*  and 
William  of  Warren,  the  valiant  youth  who  had  received  the 
chiefest  guerdon  of  that  memorable  ambush.^^  These  men, 
chiefs  of  the  great  houses  of  Normandy,  founders,  some  of 
them,  of  greater  houses  in  England,  were  gathered  together 
at  their  sovereign's  bidding.  They  were  to  be  the  first  to 
share  his  counsels  in  the  enterprise  which  he  was  planning, 
an  enterprise  planned  against  the  land  which,  with  so  many 
in  that  assembly,  was  to  become  a  second  home^  a  home 
perhaps  all  the  more  cherished  that  it  was  won  by  the 
might  of  their  own  right  hands. 
Wffliam  To  this  select  Council  the  Duke  made  his  first  iqppeal.  He 
^^un-  ^^^  them,  what  some  of  them  at  least  knew  well  abready,  of 
^'  the  wrongs  which  he  had  suffered  from  Harold  of  England.^^ 

It  was  his  purpose  to  cross  the  sea,  in  order  to  assert  his 
rights  and  to  chastise  the  wrong-doer.  With  the  help  of 
God  and  with  the  loyal  service  of  his  faithful  Normans, 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  207.  '  See  above,  p.  116. 

»  See  above,  p.  117.  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  197. 

•  See  above,  p.  159.  •  See  above,  pp.  184,  202  ;  voL  ii.  230. 
^  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  184, 185,  194.  *  See  above,  pp.  129,  153. 

•  See  above,  p.  155.  *®  See  above,  p.  158. 

^'  I  get  the  details  of  this  meeting  and  of  the  laiger  meeting  at  LUlebonne 
from  the  Roman  de  Ron  (11118  et  seqq.),  the  only  account  which  carefully 
distinguishes  the  two.     See  Appendix  Z. 
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he  doubted  not  his  power  to  do  what  he  purposed.^     He  ohap.  xm. 
had  gathered  them  together  to  know  their  minds  upon  the 
matter.     Did  they  approve  of  his  purpose?     Did  they 
deem  the  undertaking  within  his  power  ?     Were  they  ready 
themselves  to  help  him  to  the  uttermost  to  recover  his 
right  ?    The  answer  of  the  Norman  leaders,  the  personal  Aiuwer  of 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  their  sovereign,  was  wise  and  con-  ^ii. 
stitutional.    They  approved  his  purpose ;  they  deemed  that 
the  undertaking  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  Normandy 
to  accomplish.     The  valour  of  the  Norman  knighthood, 
ihe  wealth  of  the  Norman  Church,^  was  fully  enough  to 
put  their  Duke  in  possession  of  all  that  he  claimed.     Their  Th^ 
own  personal  service  they  pledged  at  once ;   they  would  ui^f^wn 
follow  him  to  the  war ;  they  would  pledge,  they  would  ^^^^  ^"* 
sell,  their  lands  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  expedition.     But  mend  the 
they  would  not  answer  for  others.     Where  all  were  to  a  larger 
share  in   the  work,  all  ought  to  share  in  the  counsel.^  aBsemb  y. 
Those  whom  the  Duke  had  gathered  together  were  not 
the  whole  baronage  of  Normandy.     There  were  other  wise 
and  brave  men  in  the  Dachy,  whose  arms  were  as  strong, 
and  whose  counsel  would  be  as  wise,  as  those  of  the  chosen 
party  to  whom  he  spoke.     Let  the  Duke  call  a  larger 

^  Bomande  Boo,  11156; 
"  S*il  s'en  voleieiit  bien  pener         E  Dex  le  yolaist  graanter, 
Od  la  gent  k'il  poeit  mander,       Bien  parreit  sun  dreit  recovrer." 
*  lb.  J 1 165.     "Maiz  sez  homes  d  sez  den  creie."    It  is  curious  to  find 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  pointed  to  so  eariy  as  among  possible  ways  and 
means. 
»  lb.  11171; 

"Ceste  parole  lor  mosferez, 
Bien  deivent  al  cunseil  venir, 
Ki  el  travail  deibvent  partir.*' 
This  good  constitutional  doctrine  almost  forestalls  the  teaching  of  our  great 
constitutional  poet  of  the  thirteenth  oentury ; 

"Igitur  oonmiunitas  regni  consulatur, 
£t  quid  universitas  sentiat  sdatur.** 
Political  Songs  (Camden  Soc. ),  p.  1 10.    But,  instead  of  "  oommunitas  regni," 
Normandy  had  only  "grant  bamage." 

VOL.  III.  U 
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oHAP.xm.  meeting  of  all  the  barons  of  his   Duchy,   and  lay  his 

designs  before  them. 
The  The  Duke  hearkened  to  this  advice,  and  he  at  once  sent 

of  Lillet      forth  a  summons  for  the  gathering  of  a  larger  Assembly. 
This  is  the  only  time  when  we  come  across  any  details  of 
Difforanoe  the  proceedings  of  a  Norman   Parliam^it.     And  we  at 
NOTman      once  SCO  how  widely  the  political  condition  of  Normandy 
^  ^-    differed  from  that  of  England.     We  see  how  much  further 
Bembliea.     England  had  advanced^  or,  more  truly,  how  much  further 
Normandy  had  gone  back,  in  the  path  of  political  freedom. 
The  Norman  Assembly  which  assembled  to  discuss  the  war 
against  England  was  a  widely  different  body  from  the 
great   Gem6t  which   had    voted    for  the  restoration  of 
Oodwine.     Godwine  had  made  his  speech  before  the  King 
and  all  the  people  of  the  land.^     That  people  had  met 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
No  Clergy  greatest  city  of  the  realm.    But  in  "William's  Assembly 
monainthe  ^®  ^^^^  0^  ^one  but  Barons.    The  old  Teutonic  constitu- 
^^^^     tion  had  wholly  died  away  from  the  memories  of  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  followed  Rolf  and  Harold 
Blaatand.     The  immemorial  democracy  had  passed  away, 
and  the  later  constitution  of  the  mediseval  States  had  not 
yet  arisen.     There  was  no  Third  Estate,  because  the  per- 
sonal right  of  every  freeman  to  attend  had  altogether 
vanished,  while  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  particular 
privileged  towns  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.     And,  if  the 
Third  Order  was  wanting,  the  First  Order  was  at  least 
less  prominent  than  it  was  in  other  lands.     The  wealth  of 
the  Church  had  been  already  pointed  out  as  an  important 
element  in  the  Duke's  ways  and   means,   and  both  the 
wealth  and  the  personal  prowess  of  the  Norman  clergy 
were,  when  the  day  came,  freely  placed  at  William's  dis- 
posal.    The   peculiar  tradition   of  Norman    Assemblies,^ 
which  shut  out  the  clergy  from  all  share  in  the  national 

»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  *  See  v<d.  i.  p.  172. 
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delibeTations,  seems  now  to  have  been  relaxed.  It  is  cbap.  xm. 
implied,  rather  than  asserted,^  that  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
mandy were  present  in  the  Assembly  which  now  met ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  main  stress  of  the  debates  fell  on  tbe  lay 
Barons,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Assembly  was  a  spirit 
which  was  especially  theirs. 

And,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  differed  widely  Place  of 
from  that  of  an  English  6em6t^  the  place  of  its  meeting     ®®°^- 
differed  no  less  characteristically  from  the  places  of  meeting 
most   &miliar    to   Englishmen.     The  law  or  custom  of 
Eadward's  reign  had  chosen  three  of  the  chief  cities  of 
England  to  be^  each  in  turn,  the  place  of  meeting  for 
English  national  assemblies.    The  Norman  Assembly  met 
in  a  ducal  dwelling  far  away  from  any  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Duchy.    It  was  gathered  on  a  spot  which  had  been 
a  poet  of  strength  in  far  earlier  times,  and  which,  afler 
ages  of  neglect,  had  been  once  more  called  into  importance 
by  William  himself.     The  old  Roman  town  of  Juliobona  Juliobona 
stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  ^^f 'u, 
and  its  representative,  the  modem  Lillebonne,  is  familiar  Boman 

remains. 

to  travellers  and  students  as  among  the  spots  in  Northern 
Oaul  which  are  most  rich  in  antiquities  of  Roman  date.^ 
Within  the  present  century  a  Roman  theatre  has  been 
brought  to  light,  where  tbe  main  arrangements  of  the 
building  are  still  perfectly  preserved.  Its  solid  arches 
and  vast  masses  of  walls  still  bear  witness  to  that  match* 
less  skill  of  the  ancient  conquerors  in  the  constructive 

»  See  Ord.  Vit.  493  A,  B. 

'  Orderic  twice  stops  to  diseun  the  lUimsn  origim  of  lilleboime  (554  G 
and  864  B,  C).  It  was  founded  by  Oesar  on  the  site  of  a  Gaulish  town 
called  Caletum,  which  he  had  destroyed.  It  was  called  Julia  after  his 
daughter.  In  Orderic*s  own  time  it  was  barbarously  called  "lUebona.** 
The  poet  of  Draco  Normannicus  (i.  222)  therefore  not  unfittingly  couples 
it  with  GheibouTg,  the  borough  of  OBeear  (sea  toI.  i.  p.  216) ; 

''GBBsaris  hinc  bux^gus  Julia  fitque  bona." 
WilUam  of  Mslmesbuiy  0ii.  258),  ttom  whom  we  learn  that  Lillebonne  was 
the  place  of  meeting,  calls  it  "  Lillebona.** 

U   2 
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CHAP.  xin.  art  of  the  builder  which  has  made  their  works  outlive 
those  of  so  many  later  ages.  So  it  has  been  at  Lillebonne; 
the  works  of  the  Roman  Ceesars  have  proved  more  lasting 
Decay  of  than  the  works  of  the  Norman  Dukes.  Juliobona  seems 
^  ^  'to  have  sunk  into  insignificance  during  the  later  days  of 
Roman  sway.  It  seems  that,  before  the  Imperial  dominion 
had  fully  ceased,  while  the  land  was  wasted  alike  by  the 
Teutonic  invasions  and  by  the  disputes  of  rival  Emperors 
or  Tyrants^  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  city  had  been 
largely  destroyed  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  employ  their 
materials  in  the  construction  of  defences  to  shelter  what 
was  allowed  to  remain.  Juliobona  dwindled  away,  and  the 
town  makes  no  figure  in  history,  until  William  called  it 
again  into  being,  as  if  expressly  to  become  the  scene  of 
The  castle  this  memorable  meeting.^  On  a  slight  elevation  alike 
William,  above  the  modem  town  and  above  the  old  Roman  relic, 
William  had  reared  a  fortress  which  has  now  given  way, 
partly  to  the  military  reconstructions  of  later  ages,  partly 
to  the  sheer  barbarism  of  times  which  are  almost  our  own. 
The  site  was  a  noble  one.  The  theatre  below,  if  it  was 
not  already  hidden^  might  have  seemed  to  have  been  feebly 
copied  by  the  hand  of  man  from  the  glorious  amphitheatre 
in  which  Lillebonne  has  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature. 
Pi«flent  Prom  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  of  later  days  the  eye  looks 
Lillebonne.  down  on  the  theatre  on  one  side,  on  the  other  side  on  the 
modem  town,  with  the  graceful  spire  of  its  church,  a  work 
of  the  latest  days  of  mediaeval  art.  But  the  eye  may 
almost  pass  by  both  to  gaze  on  the  wooded  hills  which, 
save  at  one  point  alone^  shut  in  the  view  on  every  side. 
At  that  point,  immediately  above  the  Roman  ruin,  the 
hills,  like  the  walls  of  the  theatre^  leave  a  gap  which  opens 

'  These  points  in  the  history  of  Lillebonne  are  said  to  have  been  made 
out  by  the  reeearohes  of  M.  Deville.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  know 
those  researahes  only  through  M.  Joanne's  excellent  Guide  to  Normandy^ 
p.  343.     Lillebonne  however  is  a  place  which  speaks  for  itself. 
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a  view  of  the  Seine  glistening  in  the  distance,  and  of  the  chap.xiii. 
higher  hills  of  the  land  between  the  Seine  and  the  Dive 
which  form  the  distant  horizon.     Sut  no  portion  of  the 
work  of  the  great  Duke  now  remains  on  that  noble  site. 
His    donjon  has  given  way  to  a  grand  round  tower  of 
later  times^  and  to  a  taller  one  of  octagonal  shape,  whose 
shattered  walls  still  rise  as  the  loftiest  point  of  town  or 
fortress.     These  changes  were  doubtless  dne  to  the  fair  re- 
quirements of  the  military  art  of  later  ages.    But  William's 
noblest  work  has  yielded  to  baser  agents  of  destruction. 
Within  his  fortress,  immediately  above  the  theatre,  as  if  to 
put  the  skill  of  his  own  age  in  direct  rivalry  with  that 
of  the  old  masters  of  the  worlds  William  had  built  a  noble  Wllliam^s 
hall,  every  stone  of  which  has  been  destroyed  in  utter  deetruc^ 
wantonness,  but  of  whose  general  look  a  faithful  record***^- 
has  been  preserved.^    Like  most  halls  of  that  age  and  of  the 
two  ages  which   followed — like  that  noble  episcopal  hall 
at  Angers  which  we  may  take  as  the  best  representative 
of  the  ducal  hall  at  Lillebonne — a  vaulted  undercroft  sup- 
ported the  hall  itself.    A  lower  range  of  doorways,  above 
them  a  range  of  the  small  coupled  windows  of  the  age,- 
marked  the  two  stages,  and  produced  the  effect,  at  once 
rich  and   solid^  so  characteristic   of  the   best  works  of 
Norman  skill.    Within  that  stately  hall,  divided,  no  doubt, 
by  ranges  of  piUars  and  arches  which  were  then  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  the  craftsman,  William  now,  as  on  more  than 
one    other    day,^    gathered    together    the    wisdom    and 
valour  of  his  Duchy,  to  hear  and  to  ponder  the  mighty 
scheme  on  which  his  heart  was  bent. 

Narrow  as  was  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  it  Genuine 
showed,  when  it  met,  no  lack  either  of  political  foresight  taiy  spirit 

^  See  the  view  in  Ckytman's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy, 

p.  75. 

'  William  kept  his  court  ("  curia")  at  Lillebonne  in  1063.     See  Orderic, 
483  A.     A  synod  was  also  held  there  in  1080.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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CHAP.  xm.  or  of  parliamentary  boldness.     In  a  society  so  aristocrati- 

AMemblv    ^^'^  Constituted  as  that  of  Normandy  was,  the  nobles  are 

in  truth,  in  a  political  sense,  the  people,   and  we  must 

expect  to  find  in  any  gathering  of  nobles  both  the  virtues 

and  the  vices  of  a  real  popular  assembly.^     William  had 

already  consulted  his  Senate;  he  had  now  to  bring  his 

resolution,  strengthened  by  their  approval,  before  the  body 

which  came  as  near  as  any  body  in  Normandy  could  come 

to  the  character  of  an  Assembly  of  the  Norman  people. 

The  valiant  gentlemen  of  Normandy,  as  wary  as  they  were 

valiant,  proved  good  keepers  of  the  public  purse,  trusty 

guardians  of  what  one  knows  not  whether  to  call  the  rights 

waiiam'e    of  the  nation  or  the  privileges  of  their  order.     The  Duke 

^1^^^      laid  his  case  before  them.     He  told  once  more  the  tale  of 

the  wiUiaff*  ^^®  ^^^  rights  and  of  the  wrong  which  Harold  had  done 

ne8B  of  the  him.     He  said  that  his  own  mind  was  to  assert  his  rights 

and  asks '  by  force  of  arms.     He  would  fain  enter  England  before 

^oun?**   the  end  of  the  year  whioh  had  begun.*     But  without  their 

they  wiU     help  he  could  do   nothing.     Of  his  own  he  had  neither 
oontnhute. 

ships  enough  nor  men  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.  He 
would  not  ask  whether  they  would  help  him  in  such  a 
cause.  He  took  their  zeal  and  loyalty  for  granted;  he 
asked  only  how  many  ships,  how  many  men,  each  of  his 
hearers  would  bring  as  a  free-will  offering.^ 

A  Norman  assembly  was  not  a  body  to  be  surprised 

^  Compare  the  Diets  of  Poland,  at  onoe  the  moet  aristooratic  and  the  most 
democratic  of  all  assemblies.  Compare  also  the  whole  history  of  the  States 
of  Britanny,  so  well  traced  out  by  the  Count  of  Came,  in  his  JStats  de  Bre- 
tagne.  The  second  order,  the  NcMesae,  was  always  more  independent  than 
either  the  Clergy  or  the  BvirgbecB,  and  its  interaal  constitution  was  that  of 
a  Landesgemeinde. 

*  This  is  implied  m  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (124),  "Quis  enim 
juxta  prsestitutum  naves  perfici,  aut  perfectis  remiges  inveniri,  annuo  spi^o 
posse  Bperaret?*' 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  11183  ; 

"  Ne  pot  mie  sanz  lor  ale  Die  chescun  ke  il  11  fera, 

Aveir  grant  gent  h  grant  navie :     Kels  genz  h  quantee  n^  merra.** 
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into  a  hasty  assent^  even  when  the  ciaft  and  the  doqaenoe  ohap.  zm. 
of  William  was  brought   to  bear  upon  it.    The  barons  "^V^ 
asked  for  time  to  think  of  their  answer^    They  would  mIlb  time 
debate  among  themsdves,  and  they  would  let  him  ^i^ow^u^^ 
the  oonelnsion  to  which  they  came.^   William  was  obliged  feelings  of 
to  consent  to  this  deky,  and  tbe  Assembly  broke  up  into  seml^y. 
knots,  greater  or  smaller,   each   eagerly  discussing  the 
great  question.    Fwties  of  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
sixty^  a  hioidied,  gathered  round  this  or  that  energetic 
qpeaksr**     Some  professed  their  readiness  to  follow  the 
Duke;  others  were  in  debt,  and  were  too  poor  to  venture 
on  such  hazards.^    Other  speakers  set  forth  the  dangera  Strong 
and  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.    Normandy  could  not  to  the 
conquer  England;   their  fitir  and  flourishing  land  would ^**'^*'*^ 
be  ruined  by  the  attempt.^    The  conquest  of  England 
was    an   ondertaking    beyond    the    power   of  a  Roman 
Emperor.^      Harold    and    his   land  were  rich;    he  had 
wealth    to   take    foreign    Kings    and   Dukes    into    his 
pay;<^  his  own   forces   were  in  mere  numbers  such   as 
Normandy  could  not  hope  to  strive  against.^     He  had 
abundance  of  tried  soldiers,  and,  above  all,  he  had  a 

>  BomandeBou,  11186; 

<<  Gil  dient  k'il  ea  pukreient, 
£  par  cimsell  Ten  le^KmdreieQty 
E  li  Dub  lor  a  gimant^.** 
■  lb.  11196; 

"Mult  06  Yont  entrelB  domentaat,      Cf  vint,  ci  quinze,  ci  quanmte, 
Par  tropeax  ae  vunt  cunaeUlaut.       Ci  trente,  d  cent,  d  aeisaiite.'* 

*  lb.  11203; 

"Li  altres  die&t  ke  paa  n'inmt, 
Kar  mult  ddbvent  ^  porrea  flont.** 

*  Win.  Plot.  T24.  "Quia  novft  hac  ezpeditione  pulcherrimum  statutt 
patriae  in  ommem  redigi  miaeriam  non  timeret  ?** 

'  lb.  "Quia  Bomani  Imperatoris  opea  e&  vind  difficultate  non  aflfinna- 
retr  The  ideaa  of  Gaiua  JuUua  Ceeaar  and  of  King  Heniy  the  Fourth 
were  peribapa  a  little  intennlngled  in  the  mind  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Usieux. 

'  lb.  133.  "Theaauria  ilium  abundare,  quibua  partia  auaa  Duoea  et 
Begea  pnepotentea  conducantur.*' 

*  Ord.  Yit.  493.  "  Nonnannorum  paudtatem  non  poeae  vincere  Anglo> 
rum  muHitudinem  aflaerebant.** 
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CHAP.  xin.  mighty  fleet,  with  crews  skilled  beyond  other  men  in 
all  that  belonged  to  the  warfare  of  the  sea.^  How  could 
a  fleet  be  raised,  how  could  the  sailors  be  gathered  to- 
gether, how  could  they  be  taught,  within  a  year's  space, 
to  cope  with  such  an  enemy?*  The  feeling  of  the  As- 
sembly was  distinctly  against  so  hopeless  an  enterprise  as 
the  invasion  of  £ngland.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hopes  and 
schemes  of  William  were  about  to  be  shattered  in  their 
beginning  through  the  opposition  of  his  own  subjects. 
Attempt  of  A  daring,  though  cunning,  attempt  was  now  made  by 
Fi^.  William  Fitz-Osbern,  the  Duke's  nearest  personal  friend, 

OBbem       (jQ  cajole  the  Assembly  into  an  assent  to  his  master's  will, 
the  Ab*       He  appealed  to  their  sense  of  feudal  honour ;  they  owed 
^'      the  Duke  service  for  their  fiefs;  let  them  come  forward 
and  do  with  a  good  heart  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
their  tenure  of  their  fiefs  bound  them  to.     Let  not  their 
sovereign  be  driven  to  implore  the  services  of  his  subjects. 
Let  them  rather  forestall  his  will ;  let  them  win  his  favour 
He  points   by  ready  offerings  even  beyond  their  power  to  ftdfil.^    He 
dan^of   charged  on  the  character  of  the  lord  with  whom  they  had 
oppoaitioiL  to  deal.     William's  jealous  temper  would  not  brook  dis- 
appointment at  their  hands.     It  would  be  the  worse  for 
them  in  the  end,  if  the  Duke  should  ever  have  to  say  that 
he  had  &iled  in  his  undertaking  because  they  had  failed 
in  readiness  to  support  him.^ 

^  WiU.  Pict.  1 24.  "  dassem  [Heraldum]  habere  plurimam,  homines  in 
minlsteriis  nautidB  peritissiinos,  qui  ssepiuB  pericula  et  pxxelia  maritima 
flint  expert!;  terrA  illiuB,  uti  diyitiisp  ita  militis  oopiA,  hanc  multipliciter 
superari." 

'  See  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  294. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  1 1 2 14 ; 

"  N^atendez  mie  k*il  vos  piiet,  Alez  avant,  si  11  ofSrez 

Ne  ne  demandez  nul  respiet,  Mult  plus  ke  £Eare  ne  poee." 

*  lb.  11220; 

"  Se  la  busuigne  remaneit,  Ke  tut  areit  perdu  par  nos ; 

Par  adventure  tost  direit,  Fetes  U  tant  ke  il  ne  die 

A  90  k*il  est  achoisonos,  Ke  s^erre  seit  par  vos  faillie/* 
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The  language  of  William  Fitz-Osbem   seems   to   have  ohap.  xra. 
startled  and  perplexed  even  the  stout  hearts  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.    The  Sarons  prayed  him  to  be  their  spokesman  He  u  com* 
with  the  Doke.     He  knew  their  minds  and  could  speak  tospeftkin 
for  them  all,  and  they  would  be  bound  by  what  he  said.^  S^hT^ 
But  they  gave  him  no  direct  commission  to  bind  them  ABsembly. 
to  any  consent  to  the  Dake's  demand.    Their  words  indeed 
tended  ominously  the  other  way;  they  feared  the  sea — 
so  changed  was  the  race  which  had  once  manned  the  ships 
of  Rolf  and  Harold  Blaatand — ^and  they  were  not  bound 
to  serve  beyond  it.* 

A  point  seemed  to  have  been  gained  when  the  Assembly  His  speech 
seemed    to    have    given    leave    to    the    Duke's    chosen  ^^*. 
friend  to  speak  as  he  would  in   the   name  of  the  whole 
baronage.    William  Fitz-Osbem  now  spoke  to  the  Duke. 
He  began  in  a  tone  of  almost  cringing  loyalty^  setting 
forth  how  great  was  the  zeal  and  love  of  the  Normans 
for  their  prince,  and  how  there  was  no  danger  which  they 
would  not  willingly  undergo  in  his   service.^     But  the 
orator  soon  overshot  his  mark.    He  promised^  in  the  name  his  lai^ 
of  the  whole  Assembly,  that  every  man  would  not  only  ^  ®" 
cross  the  sea  with  the  Duke,  but  would  bring  with  him 
double  the  contingent  to  which  his  holding  bound  him. 
The  lord  of  twenty  knights'  fees  would  serve  him  with 
forty  knights,  and  the  lord  of  a  hundred  with  two  hun- 


^  Roman  de  Bou,  11238 ; 

"Parlez  por  noa,  90  vob  pr^ion,  Yob  direz  90  ke  vos  voldrez. 

La  parole  sor  voe  meton :  Nob  feron  90  ke  voe  direz." 

•  lb.  11226; 

"  Sire,  font  il,  la  mer  doton, 
XJltre  mer  servir  ne  devon.** 


'  lb.  11244; 


Cf.  Psalm  Ixvi.  12. 


'  Por  Tos,  90  dient,  avancier, 
Se  lei  relent  en  mer  n^ier, 
U  en  feu  ardent  geter." 
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OBAP.Xin. 


disowned 
by  the 
Baronfl. 


Feanand 
oonfuikm 
of  the 
Aflsembly. 


dred.^     He  himself,  of  his  love  and  zeal,  would  famish 
sixty  ships,  well  equipped,  and  filled  with  fighting  men.^ 

The  barons  now  felt  themselves  taken  in  a  snare.  They 
were  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  the  King  against  whom 
they  were  called  on  to  march.  They  had  indeed  promised; 
they  had  commissioned  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  speak  in 
their  names.  But  their  commission  had  been  stretched 
beyond  all  reasonable  construction ;  their  spokesman  had 
pledged  them  to  engagements  which  had  never  entered 
into  their  minds.^  Loud  shouts  of  dissent  rose  through 
the  hall.  The  mention  of  serving  with  double  the  regular 
contingent  awakened  special  indignation.  With  a  true 
parliamentary  instinct,  the  Norman  barons  feared  lest  a 
consent  to  this  demand  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedenl^ 
and  lest  their  fiefs  should  be  for  ever  burthened  witii  this 
double  service.^  The  shouts  giew  loader ;  the  whole  hall 
was  in  confnsioji;  no  speaker  could  be  heard;  no  man 
would  boarken  to  reason  or  give  a  reason  for  himself.^ 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  11351 ; 
"  Se  bien  Tont  fet,  mielz  le  feront ; 
EnBemble  o  vob  mer  passeront^ 
Vostre  Bervise  dobleront. 
Ki  Bolt  mener  vint  clieyaUen, 
Quaninte  en  mem  vole&Uen, 

*  lb.  11260; 
"  E  jo  merrai  en  boen  amor 

En  la  buBoigne  mon  Seignor 
■  lb.  11264; 
"  Li  Banmz  tuit  se  merveOlierent, 
Mult  fermirent  b  grondillierent 
Des  paroles  ke  cQ  diseit, 

*  lb.  11272; 
''  Li  serviae  ki  est  doblez 

Creiment  k'il  seit  en  feu  tomez, 
See  Taylor's  note,  p.  108. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11278 ; 

**  Nub  hoem  ne  poelt  altre  entendre 
Parole  olr  ne  raison  rendre.** 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  £),  in  his  abridged  narrative,  cuts 
the  matter  &r  too  short.     I  do  not  remember  any  other  writer  who  men- 
tions the  trick  of  William  Fitz-Osbem« 


£  ki  de  trente  servir  deit, 
De  sesante  servir  vos  velt, 
£  cil  ki  solt  servir  de  cent, 
DouB  cent  en  merra  bonement." 


Sesante  nte  apareillies 

De  homes  combatanz  chargiee.*' 

£  des  pramesses  k*il  fiiseit, 
Dune  il  ne  av^t  nul  garant.** 


Et  en  costume  seit  tenu, 
£t  par  costume  seit  rendu. 
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The  rash  speech  of  William  Fitz-Osbem  had  thus  de-  obap.  xm, 
stroyed  all  hope  of  a  regular  parliamentary  consent  on  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  part  of  the  Assembly.    Sut  it  is  possible  that  the  PMMd, 
Duke  gained  in  the  end  by  the  ^hazardous  experiment  Bwods 
of  his  Seneschal.    It  is  even  possible  that  the  manoeavre  !flf*"^ 

*  won  over 

may  have  been  planned  beforehand  between  him  and  his  ^y  ^® 
master.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  persuasion  could  have 
brou^t  the  Assembly  as  a  body  to  agree  to  the  lavish 
offer  of  volunteer  service  which  was  put  into  its  mouth 
by  William  Fitz-Osbem.  There  was  no  hope  of  carrying 
any  such  vote  on  a  formal  division.  But  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  speech  of  the  Seneschal  hindered  any 
formal  division  from  being  taken.  The  Assembly^  in 
short,  as  an  assembly,  was  broken  up.  The  fagot  was 
unlooaedj  and  the  sticks  could  now  be  broken  one  by  one. 
The  baronage  of  Nomiaiidy  had  lost  all  the  strength  of 
union;  they  were  brought^  one  by  one,  within  the  reach 
of  the  personal  fiuscinations  of  their  sovereign.  WiUiui 
spoke  to  each  man  apart  ;^  he  employed  all  his  arts  on 
minds  which,  when  no  longer  strengthened  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  crowd,  could  not  refuse  anything  that  he  asked. 
He  pledged  himself  that  the  doubling  of  their  services 
should  not  become  a  precedent ;  no  man's  fief  should  be 
burthened  with  any  charge  beyond  what  it  had  borne  from 
time  immemorial.*  Men  thus  personally  appealed  to^  brought 
in  this  way  within  the  magic  sphere  of  princely  influence, 
were  no  longer  slack  to  promise,  and  having  once  pro- 
mised, they  were  not  slack  to  fulfil.  William  had  more 
than  gained  his  point.     If  he  had  not  gained  the  formal 

*  So  William  of  Malmeebuiyf  iii.  238.  ''  Svtpet  negotio  aingulorum  sen- 
tentiaa  Boadtatiu."   But  he  perhaps  goes  too  far  when  he  speaks  of  "  omaes 
ejus  ToluDtaAeni  plauaibiiB  eacdpienteB.** 
'  RoODan  de  Boo,  11290; 

"  Ne  ke  james  d*ore  en  avant,  Fon  tel  ke  soli  estre  al  palz, 

yo  lor  a  miz  en  oanvenaati  £  tel  oome  lor  anoeaaor 

N'ierent  de  serrise  requis,  Soleieat  fere  a  lor  Seignor." 
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I  oHAP.xin.  sanction  of  the  Norman  baronage  to  his  expedition,  he 

f  had  won  over  each   Norman   baron  by  himself  to  serve 

[  him  as  a  volunteer.     And,  wary  as  ever,  William  took 

[  heed  that  no  man  who  had  promised  should  draw  hack 

[  from  his  promise.     His  scribes  and  clerks  were  at  hand, 

I  and  the  number  of  ships  and  soldiers  promised  by  each 

baron  was  at  once  set  down  in  a  book.^    A  Domesday  of 
[  the  conquerors  was  in  short  drawn  up  in  the  ducal  hall 

at  Lillebonne,  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Domesday  of  the 
conquered,  which,  twenty  years  later,  was  brought  to  King 
William  of  England  in  his  royal  palace  at  Winchester. 

§  4.   William's  Alliance  with  Tostig. 

William's        William  had  thus,  by  a  characteristic  eflfort  of  his  craft, 

support  Ui   w^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Duchy  to  support  him  in  his  enter- 

Engiand     pnge.     He  had  now  to  seek  for  allies  beyond  his  own 

borders.     And,  first  and   foremost,  it  concerned  him  to 

know  whether  he  could  look  for  any  support  in  the  land  to 

whose  dominion  he  aspired.     There  is  not  a  shadow  of 

evidence  to  show  that  William  had  a  single  native  partizan 

confiiMd  to  within  the  four  seas  of  Britain.^    He  may  have  carried  on 

mans         iutrigues  with  the  Normans  whom  Harold  had  allowed  to 

there*^        remain  in  England.     But  even  on  this  head  we  have  no 

distinct  evidence.    A  single  notice  some  months  later  seems 

to  show  that,  even  at  the  time  of  William's  landing,  the 

Normans  in  England,  however  eagerly  they  may  have 

wished  for  his  success,  looked  on  his  enterprise  as  hopeless.^ 

^  Roman  de  Bon,  11298; 

"  E  11  Duss  fist  tot  enbrever, 
N^B  fist  h  chevaliers  nombrer.** 
'  I  have  read,  in  some  peerage  or  book  of  genealogy,  the  pedigree  of  some 
one  who  professes  to  be  descended  from  one  of  the  English  knights  who 
went  over  to  ask  William  to  come  and  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Harold.     Truly  pedigree-makers  will  say  anything. 
^  See  the  account  of  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc  in  William  of  Poitiers,  1 28. 
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But  it  is  certain  that  one,  perhaps  two,^  native  Englishmen  chap.  xiii. 
were  zealous  on  William's  behalf.     At  what  stage  of  his  William's 
negotiations  we  know  not,  but  seemingly  early  in  the  year,  braced  by 
one  Englishman  at  least  came  to  William's  court,  to  stir  ^g^' 
him  up  to  war  against  England  and  to  offer  his  ownTostig. 
services  for  the  cause.     But  that  Englishman  was  no  dis- 
eontented  noble  at  Harold's  court,  no  leader  of  a  powerful 
faction  within  his  realm.     He  was  an  exile,  buoyed  up  by 
an  exile's  proverbially  desperate  hopes.     The  first  foreign 
volunteer  who  answered  to  William's  summons  was  Tostig 
the  son  of  Godwine.^ 

In  the  banished  brother  of  the  English  King  William  Positioii 
found  an  ally  willing  to  help  him  in  all  his  schemes,  an  schemes 
ally  &r  more  impetuous  than  himself,  far  more  eager  to®^^°^^' 
strike  a  blow  at  once  and  at  all  hazards.     The  fallen  Earl 
of  the  Northumbrians  had  sunk  from  bad  to  worse.     He 
had  now  thrown  off  every  feeling  of  an  Englishman  and  a 
brother  of  the    English    King.     He  had  once  perhaps 
dreamed  of  the  kingdom  for  himself;  he  now  found  him- 
self shut  out  from  all  hopes  of  his  Earldom,  or  indeed  of 
restoration  in  any  shape.     Harold,  as  Earl,  at  the  North- 
hampton conference,  had  done  all  that  he  could  do  for  his 
brother;  but  he  had  agreed  to  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
which  the  national  voice  had  called  for,  and  he  had  not  as 
King  done  anything  to  recall  Tostig  t/O  his  country.     In 
fact  the  restoration  of  Tostig  was  in  every  way  impossible. 
He  had  shown  his  thorough  unfitness  to  rule,  and  it  is  His  hope- 
absurd  to   think  that  he  would  have  been   satisfied  to  ,!^^! 
sit  down  and  live  peaceably  in  England  as  a  private  man.  ^^^^ 
Harold  could  have  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
to   break   the    Oxford    compact,    to    dispossess    Morkere 
of  the  Earldom  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confirmed  to 

*  By  the  second  I  mean  Ralph  of  Norfolk,  of  whose  origin  I  shall  speak 
eLsewhere.     See  Appendix  PP. 
'  On  the  movements  of  Tostig  see  Appendix  AA. 
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CHAP.  xm.  him,  and  to  set  his  brother  to  mle  once  more  over  the 
unwilling  people  of  Northumberland.    Nor  could  he  be 
asked  to  depose  in  favour  of  a  pardoned  outlaw  either  of 
his  two  loyal  brothers  who  ruled  in  Kent  and  in  East- 
Anglia.     Nor  could  Tostig  reasonably  hope  that  Harold 
would  put  him* in  a  still  closer  relation  to  himself  by 
restoring  the   West-Saxon  Earldom  in  his  favour.     In 
short,  no  banished  man  ever  seemed  doomed  to  a  more 
hopeless  banishment.     It    is    not   wonderi^   then  that 
the  heart  of  Tostig  was  turned  to  an  exceeding  bitter- 
ness against  the  country  which  had  cast  him  out,  and 
against  the  brother   who    had   refused   to  sacrifice    the 
public  weal   to  his  interests.     If  he  still  kept  the  con*> 
sciousness  of  originally  right  intentions,  such  a  conscious- 
ness would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.     It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  murderer  of  Gamel  and  Ulf  may  have  looked  on 
himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  good  order  among 
the  barbarous  Northumbrians.     At  all  events,  he  looked 
on  himself  as  set  free  from  all  ties  either  to  his  brother 
He  deter-    or  to  his  country.    An  attempt  at  an  armed  return  on  the 
FMtOTa^n  P^^^  ^^  Tostig  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  looked  for. 
by  fopoe.     n  ^^s  what  any  banished  man  of  that  age  was  sure  to 
attempt,  if  he  could  only  gather  the  needful  force  in  any 
quarter.     Osgod  Clapa,  Godwine,  -^Ifgar,  Harold  himself, 
had  all  set  him  the  example.     The  practice  was  so  common 
that  it  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  specially  blameworthy. 
If  we  blame  Harold  severely  for  the  slaughter  at  Porlock^ 
it  is  really  because  he  pays  the  penalty  of  his  greatness, 
because  we  cannot  help  judging  him  by  a  severer  standard 
Difference  than  that  by  which  we  judge  smaller  men.i     But  there 
the  case  of  are  very  marked  degrees  in  a  course  which,  however  usual 
the^^of**  the  time,  must  be  set  down  as  being  in   every  case 
other  re-     contrary   to  ideal   loyalty  and  patriotism.     The  case  of 
exiles.        Godwine  needs  no  defence;  it  is  covered  by  the  general 

>  See  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 
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right  of  insurrection  against  mis-government.  If  God-  ohap.  xm. 
wine  came  tp  restore  himself^  he  came  also  to  deliver 
England.  Harold,  like  Osgod  Clapa,  tried  to  effect  his 
return  hy  the  help  of  mercenaries  hired  in  a  foreign  land. 
Bat  he  did  not  ally  himself  with  any  enemies  of  the  King 
or  Kingdom.  ^Ifgar,  on  his  first  banishment,  went  a 
step  further  by  leaguing  himself  with  a  rebellious  vassal, 
if  not  within  the  Kingdom  of  England^  at  least  within 
the  Empire  of  Britain.^  On  the  occasion  of  his  second 
banishment,  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  help  of  a 
fleet  of  Wikings^  who  must  have  been  cruising  on  the 
shores  of  England  with  no  friendly  intent.^  All  these 
are  steps  in  a  downward  scale.  But  neither  Osgod  nor 
Harold  nor  iElfgar  sank  to  the  wickedness  of  roaming  over 
the  world  in  search  of  any  foreign  prince  who  would 
restore  him  by  force,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  utter 
subjugation  of  England.  Tostig  alone  did  not  stick  at 
this  depth  of  treason.  He  stands  before  us  as  acting  more 
distinctly  as  the  enemy  of  his  country  than  any  English- 
man whom  we  have  come  across  since  the  days  of  iElfrio 
and  Eadric. 

Tostig,  we  have  seen,  on  his  banishment  from  England,  ToAtig 
took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law  Count  Baldwin,  and  Flanders  to 
spent  the  winter  at  his  Court.3    But,  early  in  the  next  Normandy. 
year,  perhaps  not  very  long  after  the  election  of  Harold, 
most  likely  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  messages  which 
passed  between  William  and  Harold  had  found  its  way  to 
Bruges,  Tostig  was  at  the  Court  of  William,  urging  him 
to  the  invasion  of  England.     He  eagerly  asked  the  Duke 
how  he  could  suffer  the  perjurer  to  reign,^  and  promised 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  386.  •  See  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  496,  and  Appendix  AA. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  49  a  D.  "ToBticus  ....  festinuB  Nornuumiam  adiit,  et 
Willelmum  Duoem  cur  perjurum  mium  regnare  sineret  fortiter  redai^gnit.*' 
The  phrase  "perjuroa  9uw**  is  like  the  common  phrase  of  "the  King's 
rebels  **  and  such  like. 
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OHAP.xni.  his  own  vigorous  help  in  promoting  all  his  plans.^  It 
^^^  would  seem  that  he  reached  Normandy  before  the  As- 
William      sembly  at  Lillebonne,  and  it   is  even   implied   that  the 

and  Tostig.  .  . 

exhortations  of  Tostig  were  among  the  inducements  which 
led  William  to  summon  that  Assembly.^  But  Tostig's 
exhortations  could  have  been  only  a  very  secondary  in- 
ducement, serving  at  most  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a 
resolution  which  William  had  already  formed.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  William  to  suppose  that  he  really  needed 
Tostig  as  a  counsellor.  The  relations  between  the  two 
men  are  perfectly  easy  to  understand ;  the  small  man  was 
likely  to  be  useful  as  a  momentary  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  man.  Though  Tostig  left  his  wife  at  the  court 
of  her  brother,  the  family  connexion  between  Judith  and 
Matilda  would  secure  him  a  brotherly  reception  at  the 
court  of  Rouen ;  indeed  we  are  told  that,  on  the  strength 
of  that  connexion,  Tostig  and  William  had  long  been 
intimate  friends.^  And  now  each  of  the  two  friends  was 
in  a  position  to  be  useful  to  the  other.  Tostig,  driven 
from  England^  was  in  search  of  foreign  help^  and  the  court 
of  Normandy  was'^  the  natural  place  for  him  to  seek  for  it 
in  the  first  instance.  As  soon  as  he  knew  of  William's 
designs  on  the  English  Crown,  he  would  hail  in  him  the 
very  man  for  his  purpose.  And  the  prince  who  already 
planned  the  invasion  of  England  would  rejoice  at  an  alliance 
with  the  banished  and  hostile  brother  of  the  English  King. 
Tostig  had  doubtless,  after  the  manner  of  exiles^  persuaded 
himself  that  all  England  was  ready  to  welcome,  not  only 
himself,  but  any  stranger  who  might  appear  under  the 
pretext  of  restoring  him.  William  was  too  wise  to  believe 
tales  of  this  kind^  but  he  might  well  look  on  Tostig  as 

'  Old.  Yit.  492  D.  "Seque  iideliter,  id  ipse  cum  Normaimicis  viribus  in 
Ajigliam  transfiretaret,  r^gni  decuB  obtenturum  illi  spopondit.** 

^  lb.  493  A.  "  Ejus  exhortationibus  animatus  Normanni^  proceres  gou- 
vocavit." 

'  lb.  492  D.    See  Appendix  0. 
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likely  to  prove  an  useful  tool,  as  one  whose  incursions  chap.  xin. 
might  serre  to  harass  the  King  of  the  English,  and  to 
draw  off  his  attention  from  the  main  danger.    Tostig's 
impetuous  temper  would   naturally  call  for  earlier  and 
more  effective  support  than  the  prudence  of  William  would 
be  inclined  to  give^  or  indeed  than,  at  that  early  stage  of 
his  preparations,  he  was  able  to  give.     It  was  undesirable 
utterly  to  thwart  Tostig,  or  to  make  an  enemy  of  him ; 
it  was  perhaps  becoming  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him.     He  '^^^^' 
was  therefore  allowed  to  make  an  incursion  on  the  English  land  with 
coasts.     At  his  own  risk^  but  with  the  Duke's  sanction,  ganctioii. 
he  set  sail  from  the  Cdtentin  in  May  at  the  head  of  such  *^y»  *®^- 
a  naval  force  as  he  could  get  together.     This  force  would 
doubtless  consist   of  Flemish  and    Norman    mercenaries 
and  volunteers.     The  Norman  account  tells  us  that  King 
Harold's  fleet  was  so  vigorously  on  the  alert  that  Tostig 
was   unable  to  land  in   England,  while  contrary  winds 
hindered  his  rotum   to   Normandy.^     We  know  however 
that  he  did  land  in  England,  and  that  he  did  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  ravaging.^     But^  from  this  point,  the  career 
of  Tostig  and  that  of  William  become  altogether  distinct, 
and  the  story  of  Tostig's  later  doings  will  join  itself  to 
another  thread  of  my  narrative.     Tostig  most  likely  chafed 
under  the  restraints  of  William's  prudence ;   perhaps  he 
thought  himself  forsaken^  or  even  betrayed,  by  an  ally 

^  Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  "  Interea  Tosticus  in  AngUam  romeMidi  lioentiam 
ft  Dace  acoepit ;  dque  auzilium  suum,  tam  per  se  quam  per  omneB  amioos 
•uos,  firmiter  iq)opondit.  Sed,  tdcut  scriptum  est,  'Homo  cogitat,  DeuB 
ordinate*  evenit  multo  aliter  quam  sperabat.  Nam  de  Constantino  pelagua 
intravit^  sed  Angiimn  attingere  nullateniu  potuit.  Heraldus  enim  mare 
naviam  militumque  copi&  mmiierat,  ne  qiUB  hostiimi  sine  gravi  oonflictu 
introiret  in  regnum  quod  frauduknter  invaserat.  Tosticus  itaque  magnis 
undique  premebatur  angusdis,  utpote  qui  nee  Angliam  per  bellum  c«mi  paucia 
contra  in  numeroe  invadere,  nee  Noimanniam  propter  contrarietatem  ven- 
torum  poterat  repetere."  It  is  wonderful  how  many  undertakings  in  thui 
age  were  thwarted  by  stresti  of  weather. 

*  See  the  next  Chapter. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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oHAP.xni.  whose  support  was  so  slowly  and  grudgingly  given.  It 
is  certain  that  he  soon  threw  up  his  alliance  with  the 
Norman  Duke,  and  sought  for  more  ready  help  elsewhere. 


§  5.   William^ 8  Negotiations  with  Foreign  Powers. 

waiiam         The  alliance   with  Tostig  was  a  mere  episode.     The 
volunteers  banished  Earl  could  be  useful  only  so  far  as  he  was  likely 
^°™  *^      to  make  a  diversion  of  which  William  might  take  ad- 
vantage.   The  Duke's  serious  business  lay  on  the  continent. 
He  invited   soldiers   from   every  quarter;    the   spoils  of 
England  were  promised  as  their  reward^  and  that  promise 
brought  abundance  of  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Gaul, 
from  the  royal  domains,  from  Britanny,  from  Poitou  and 
Aquitaine,  and  from  the  more  distant  land  of  Burgundy.* 
Some  accounts  even  bring  men  to  William's  muster  from 
the  Norman  colonies  in  Southern  Italy.*     The  presence  of 
large   bodies  of  these  mercenaries   or  volunteers  from  all 
parts  of  Romance-speaking  Europe  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  it  is  one  which  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind. 
The  Con-     There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  look  on  William's 
na^n^*  *  invasion  as  purely  a  national  Norman  undertaking,  or  on 
Norman     his  army  as  consisting  wholly  of  native  Normans.     We 

enterprise. 

have  just  seen  that  it  was  only  as  volunteers  that  William's 
own  subjects  followed  him,  and  as  volunteers  men  of  any 

^  Ord.  Vit.  494  A.  "Grolli  namque  et  Britones,  Pictavini  et  Buigun- 
dionesi  aliique  populi  CiBalpini  ad  belluni  transmarinum  convoUrunt,  et 
Anglicee  pzsBds  inhiantes  variis  eventibuB  et  periculis  teme  naarique  seee 
obtulenmt."  Lappenbeig  (543),  and  Mr.  Thorpe  (ii.  386)  more  distinctly, 
hint  that  it  was  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''Cisalpini"  that 
Thieny  (i.  33a)  got  his  Piedmontese  troope  in  William^s  army.  We  have 
akeady  seen  something  of  the  use  of  the  word  as  well  as  of  "  transmarinus.** 
See  vol.  i.  pp.  599,  604,  548. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (v.  359.  M.  H.  B.  861  C,  Giles  34)  makes  William 
count  up  French,  Bretons,  Cenomannians,  and  adds, 

"  Appulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  quibus  jacula  fervet ; 
Normanni  facOes  actibus  egregiis." 
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nation  who  chose  to  join  him  followed  him  equally.     But  ohaf.  zm. 
it  is   a   speaking   witness^   alike   to    William's   personal  Nomum 
capacity  for  rule  and  to  the  inherent  superiority  of  the  impieflsed 
Norman  national  character,  that  all  this  mixed  multitude  ^^^ 
received    a  thoroughly  Norman  impress.     The  spoils  of 
England  were  offered  to  all  who  would  come,  and  from 
a  large  part  of  Europe   men   flocked   eagerly  to   share 
them.     But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  whole  enterprise 
was  Norman.    The  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  the  Duke  him- 
self and  most  of  the  chief  commanders,  were  Norman.    A  Few 
few  princes  or  men  of  princely  houses,  like  Eustace  of  p^n^ 
Boulogne  and  Alan  of  Britanny,  commanded  their  contin-  ^^^J^^g  ^f 
gents  in  person.     But  the  mass  of  the  foreigners  were  mere  the  five^ 
adventurers,  and  we  shall  find  that,  when  the  day  of  battle  adven- 
came,  they  served  under  Norman  commanders.    We  are  *^*'*"' 
indeed  told  that  men  came  from  all  lands,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  but  to  maintain  the  righteous  cause  of 
William.*      It   is   likely   enough   that,   when   the   Papal 
approval  was  once  given  to  the  enterprise,  men  pressed, 
as  they  did  in  after  years  to  the  Crusade,  to  atone  for  past 
acts  of  robbery  and  slaughter  by  renewing  them  with  the 
Church's  blessing.     But  all  that  redeemed  William  s  enter- 
prise from  being  an  enterprise  of  mere  brigandage  came 
from  the  presence  of  his  own   subjects.     The  instinct  of 
mankind  is  right,  after  all,  in  looking  on  the  Conquest 
as  a  Norman  Conquest.     It  was  the  native  Normans  who 
were  really  foremost  in  the  strife,  and  it  was  the  native 
Normans  who   took   the   firmest   root  in  the   conquered 
land.     William's  true  strength  lay,  after  all,  in  the  gallant 
men  who  could  at  least  boast  of  the  comparatively  en- 
nobling motive  that  they  were  supporting  their  native 
sovereign  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fancied  rights. 

'  Will.  Pict.  122.  "Convenit  etiam  extemus  milee  in  aiudlium  oopiosuB, 
quos  ex  parte  notisdma  Ducis  liberalitas,  verum  omnea  jwfUe  caiisna'  Jtdncia 
cofUraxity 
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CHAP.  xin.      The  share  then,  in  point  of  numbers  a  very  important  share, 

^Jj^*    taken  in  the  expedition  by  foreign  adventurers  is  beyond 

to  foreign    all  doubt.     But  the  negotiations  between  William  and  the 

neighbouring  potentates  are  involved  in  no  small  obscurity 

and  contradiction.^     It  was  William's  manifest  interest  to 

obtain^  if  not  the  active  alliance,  at  any  rate  the  neutrality, 

of  all  his  neighbours.     It   was  needful   for  his  ends  to 

feel  as  secure  as  he  could  make  himself  that  no  French 

or  Angevin  or  Breton  invasion  of  Normandy  would  take 

place   during   his   absence.     It  was    also    an   important 

secondary  object  to  obtain  from  the  neighbouring  princes 

full  leave  for  their  subjects  to  take  a  share  in  the  enter- 

j^^™*      prise.     For  these    objects   he    sent  embassies  as  far  as 

King  Oermany  and  Denmark.     The  great  Emperor  Henry  the 

0<^^on    Third  had  been,  as  I  need  hardly  repeat,  the  constant  ally 

ofG«r-       Qf  England.     But  he  had  now  been  dead  ten  years,  and 

many  and  ^  •'  ' 

the  ^  the  childhood  and  youth  of  his  son,  the  young  King 
1056-1066.  Henry,  was  a  time  of  distress  and  confusion  for  the  Teu- 
CompMi-  tonic  Kingdom.  The  minority  of  Henry  had  been,  in 
tweenthe  many  points,  a  repetition  of  the  minority  of  William. 
^wSSmi  -^^^  there  was  one  marked  difference  between  the  German 
and  of        aQ(j  the  Norman  period  of  chaos.     William  had  been  con- 

Henzythe 

Fourth.  stantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  traitors,  and  of  foreigpn 
enemies  who  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his  coronet  and 
his  life.  Henry  had  not  as  yet  had  to  fear  either  foreign 
invaders  or  home-bred  rebels ;  he  was  simply  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  by  several  ambitious  men  who  sought  to 
reign  in  his  name.  And  it  is  an  instructive  mark  of  the 
difference  between  the  political  systems  of  Germany  and 
Normandy  that  the  men  who  sought  to  rule  in  Henry's 
name  were  almost  wholly  the  great  spiritual  princes  of  the 
1062.  Empire.  While  still  a  child,  he  had  been,  by  a  mixture 
of  craft  and  violence,  carried  off  from   the  care   of  his 

'  See  Appendix  ^. 
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mother  to  that  of  Hanno  Archbishop  of  Koln,^  and  from  ohap.  xm. 
the  hands  of  Hanno  he  had  passed  into  those  of  another      1063. 
prinoelj  chnrchman,  the  famous  Adalbert   of  Bremen.^ 
The  yoang  King  was  now  perhaps  just  beginning  in  some 
degree  to   exercise  a  will  of  his  own.     He  had,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  been  girded  with  the  sword  of     1065. 
knighthood;^  and  this  very  year  had  witnessed  the  fall      1066. 
of  Adalbert  and  the  partial  restoration  of  the  power  of 
Hanno.^    But,  full  as  the  Grerman  writers  are  as  to  the  No  men- 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  minority  of  Henry  the  kotiiimi  * 
Fourth,  they  tell  us  nothing  whatever  as  to  any  relations  «n^»My  "* 
between  the   Empire  and  Normandy,*    William   is   not  writers, 
spoken  of  by  them  till  after  he  had  won  the  Crown  of 
England.^     From  Norman  sources  we  seem  to  hear  both 
of  an  alliance  with  the  great  Emperor  himself  and  of  a 
later    alliance  entered   into   during  his   son's  minority^ 

'  See  the  story  in  Lunbeit  and  Berthold  (ap.  Pertas,  v.  373)  under  the 
year  io6a.     Milman,  Latin  Christiamty,  iii.  74. 

*  Lambert,  1063.  "Adalbertos  PremensiB  Arcfaiepiscopiu  .  .  .  sBBpius 
ooUoqnendo,  obsequendo  etiam  atqae  adsentando^  ita  sib!  Begem  brevi 
devinxerat,  nt,  caeteris  epiacopiB  posthabitis,  totus  in  enm  indinaretur,  et 
ipse  in  regno  oommuni  pene  monarabiam  usnrpare  yideretor/*  Milman, 
iii.  77. 

'  Lambert,  1065.  "  Per  conoessionem  ejuadem  Archiefnaoopi  [Adal- 
bert! 8C.]  primum  se  Rex  anna  bellica  sucoinxit.** 

*  lb.  1066.     Milman,  iii.  81. 

^  It  was  Stamfordbridge,  not  Senlac,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lambert.     See  Appendix  N. 

*  Heniy,  in  his  own  troubles,  sent  an  embassy  to  William  (Bnmo  de 
BeDo  Saxonico,  c.  56,  ap.  Pertz,  ▼.  34a).  See  1^  the  amawng  account  of 
"  WiUdiehnus  Boetar"  in  Lambert,  1074.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

^  William  of  Poitiers  says  first,  at  an  earlier  time  (120),  "  Admiiabatur, 
laudabat,  ac  venerabatur  eum  supra  nomina  Begum  Imperii  Bomani  ma- 
jeetas,  cujus  dim  gloriosissimus  moderator  Hemicus,  Conradi  Imperatoris 
August!  filius,  cum  ipso  etiam  turn  puero,  veiuti  cum  nominatisnmo  Bege^ 
amidtiam  junxit  ao  sodetatem."  He  now  (123)  says,  "Et  Bomanorum 
Imperatori  [he  was  not  yet  Emperor]  Henrico,  Henrid  Imperatoris  filio, 
nepoti  Imperatoris  Chounradi,  noviter  junctus  fiut  in  amidtift.**  After  the 
former  passage  the  Archdeacon  adds,  what  is  yet  more  amazing,  that  the 
Eastern  Emperor  wished  for  William  as  a  neighbour  to  help  him  to  with- 
stand the  advance  of  the  Mahometans ;  "  Optabat  hunc  vidnum  et  amicum 
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CHAP.  xin.  Such  an  alliance  in  the  Emperor's  life-time,  ten  years  back 
or  more^  need  not  have  been  in  any  way  directed  against 
Poefdbie      England.     And  an  alliance  with  Normandy  during  the 
of  the"^     earliest  years  of  King  Henry,  while  he  was  still  under  his 
EmpresB     mother's  guardianship,  might  seem  no  unlikely  object  of 
fikvour  of    his  mother's  policy.     The  Empress  Agnes,  it  must  be  rc- 
merabered,  was  a  member  of  that  house  of  Poitiers  which 
had  suffered  so  deeply  at  the  hand  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,^ 
and  she  might  very  naturally  seek  to  maintain  or  to  renew 
a  connexion  with  a  power -which  was  the  strongest  enemy 
of  the  enemy  of  her  own  family.     But,  at  the  time  which 
we  have  now  reached,  the   power  of  Ag^es  had  wholly 
passed    away ;    alliance    with   Normandy   moreover   now 
meant  hostility  to  England;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  see  what  interest  either  the  young  King  or  his  suc- 
cessive archiepiscopal  advisers  could   have  in   supporting 
German      the  claims  of  William  against  the  claims  of  Harold.     Our 
to  be  pro-    Norman  informant  however  describes  Henry  as,  in  high- 
^^^      sounding   but    somewhat   vague    terms,   conmiitting    his 
kingdom  to  an  active  support  to  the  Norman  side.^     This 
again,  strange  as  it  sounds,  can  hardly  be  sheer  invention, 
though  we  instinctively  suspect  exaggeration  in  no  small 
Probable     degree.     It  may  be  enough  if  we  suppose  that  Henry  or 
^jj^gg  ^     ^  his  counsellors  agreed  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
such  subjects  of  the  Empire  as  might  choose  to  join  the 
Norman  standard  as  volunteers. 
Negotia-         The  negotiations  with  Swegen  of  Denmark  again  rest 
Swegenof  wholly   on   Norman   authority.     We    are    told    that   the 
Denmark;  Danig^  King  promised   help  to  William,  which  promise 

nobiliB  et  ampla,  multisque  Begibus  dominans  Constantmopolis,  quo  pro- 
pugnatore  spemeret  gravem  potentiam  Babylonia."  The  wise  proverb  r^ 
*payie6y  <pi\ov  ^XV'*  T^^^oi'a  o^tt  1^x0*  (IBlginh.  Vita  K.  1 6)  must  have  been 
forgotten. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  373,  37a. 

'  Will.  Pict.  123.  "CujuB  [Henrici]  edicto  in  quemlibet  hostem  Ger- 
mania  ei,  postularet,  veniret  adjutrix." 
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he  was  so  far  from  keeping  that  he  sent  a  large  body  of  ohap.  xm. 
troops  to  the  support  of  Harold."     With  this  latter  state-  ^  '^^^ 
ment  I  shall  deal  in  its  proper  place.     As  for  negotiations  and  faith- 
between  William  and  Swegen,  they  are  perfectly  possible. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  interest  Swegen  could  have  had  Position 
in  supporting  William.     Swegen  was  the  cousin  of  Harold,  terests  of 
and,  though  Godwine  had  withstood  his  claims  on  the  Eng-  S^^K^n. 
lish  Crown,  alliance  with  him  as  King  of  the  Danes  had 
always  formed  part  of  the  Earl's  policy.^     If  Swegen  at 
this  time  cherished  any  hopes  of  the  English  Crown,  the 
succession  of  William  stood  far  more  directly  in  the  way 
of  those  hopes  than  the  succession  of  Harold.     Nothing 
could  be  a  more  complete  hindrance  to  any  schemes  of 
Swegen's  than  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  wholly  alien 
invader.     On  the  other  hand,  his  chances  were  distinctly 
bettered  by  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  to  a  dynasty  of 
which  he  might  almost   count  as   a  member.     If  then 
Swegen  had  really  had  any  mind  to  meddle  in  English 
affairs,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  help  would  have  been  given 
to  the  side  of  Harold  and  not  to  the  side  of  William. 
But  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  wariest  prince  in  Europe 
promised  neutrality  and  kept  it. 

Even  the  negotiations  of  William  with  princes  much  Negotia- 
nearer  home  are  wrapped  up  in  no  slight  darkness.  One  ^^ 
manifest  object  was  to  insure  the  safety  of  his  frontier  in  Sj?^x 
the  direction  of  Paris.  William's  close  connexion  with  as  to  the 
Baldwin  of  Flanders^  and  the  guardianship  exercised  by  between 
Baldwin  over  the  young  King  Philip,  might  seem  enough  BSdwiiT 
to  make  matters  tolerably  safe  on  that  side.     If  Baldwin's 

1  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Bex  quoque  Danorum  Suenus  fidem  legationibus  d 
gpopondit,  sedinimidB  ejus  amiciun  exhibebat  se  fidelem,  fdcut  in  sequentibus 
legendo  ipaus  detrimenta,  spectabis."  This  of  course  takes  in  the  help  which 
Swegen  gave  to  the  English  insurgents  after  William's  coronation,  but  it 
must  be  connected  also  with  William's  assertion  (p.  132)  that  there  were 
Danish  troops  at  Senlac. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  93. 
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CHAP.  xm.  affinity    with    William    did    not    absolutely   secure  the 

help   both    of   France    and    Flanders,    it  would   at   any 

rate,  it  might  be  thought,  secure  Normandy  against  all 

fear  of  attack  from  either  quarter  while  her  sovereign  was 

engaged  in  his  great  enterprise.     But,  in  the  only  account 

that  we  have,  Baldwin  does  not  appear  as  acting  at  all  in 

his  character  of  guardian.     William  goes  as  his  own  am- 

Intenriew   bassador  to  King  Philip.    The  two  princes  meet  at  the 

PMirand  great  Abbey  of  Saint  Germer  in  the  district  of  Beauvais, 

Wilham.     ^  gp^^  within  the  royal  dominions,  but  only  a  few  miles 

William      from  the  border  Norman  town  of  Goumay,^     William  asks 

howT^-  ^^^  ^^®  over-lord's  help  in  his  enterprise,  and  oflTers,  in 

land  M  »     return  for  such  help,  to  hold  England,  no  less  than  Nor- 

not  OT 

the  French  mandy,  as  a  fief  of  the  French  Crown.^  Philip  consults 
his  nobles,  who  argue,  naturally  enough,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  French  Kingdom  than  any 
increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Norman  Duchy.  The  ofier 
to  hold  England  in  fief  does  not  blind  them;  William's 
vassalage  for  England  will  be  still  more  nominal  than  his 
Philip  hoe-  vassalage  for  Normandy.^  The  answer  given  is  therefore 
^tmiiBe.  "J^favourable ;  and  William  leaves  the  presence  of  his  over- 
lord with  very  high  words  on  his  lips.  Whether  this 
story  be  literally  true  or  not,  it  shows  how  familiar  to 
men's  minds  the  notion   of  Commendation^   even  on  the 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  11326  ; 

<'En  Belveisin,  &  Sunt-Girmer 
Ala  11  Dub  el  Bei  parler." 
I  fimcy  that  the  splendid  church  of  this  monastery  is  less  known  than  it 
should  be  to  traveUers  and  architectural  students.     It  contains  nothing  so 
old  aa  the  days  of  William  and  Philip,  but,  among  other  magnificent  por- 
tions, it  has  a  Lady  Chapel  which  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  Chi^  of 
Heniy  the  Seventh  at  Westminster  and  of  that  of  Saint  Lewis  at  Paris. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 1330 ; 

"  Ke  se  tant  aidier  li  voleit,  Engleterre  de  11  prendreit, 

Ke  par  B*a!e  ^ust  son  dreit,  £  volentiers  Ten  seryireit.'* 

»  lb.  U36?; 

"  Quant  Engleterre  ara  cunquise.         Petit  sert,  maiz  meins  servira, 
Poiz  jk  n'areiz  de  li  servise ;  Quant  plus  ara,  meins  voe  fera." 
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greatest  scale,  still  was.     It  shows  how  little  of  indignity  chap.  xiii. 
attached  to  the  vassal's  position,  and  of  how  little  practical 
value  was  the  oath  of  homage.     We  are  presently  told  that 
Philip  in  no  way  promoted  William's  object,  but  that  he 
rather  did  all  that  he  could  to  hinder  it.^     Instead  of  any  Negotia- 
distinct  account  of  William's  negotiations  with  his  father-  Baldwin  of 
in-law,  we  get  only  an  unintelligible  romance.^     But  the  ^'l*^^*®"- 
practical  issue  of  both  the  French  and  the  Flemish  nego- 
tiations  seems  plain.     Neither   Philip   nor   Baldwin,   in 
their  character  as  sovereigns,  gave  William  any  help.     It 
is  even  likely  that  Philip,  so  far  as  he  either  had  a  will 
of  his  own  or   was  guided  by   French  counsellors,   dis- 
couraged William's  enterprise   rather  than  promoted  it. 
But   abundance    of   volunteers    from    both    France   and  French  and 
Flanders  took  service  in  William's  army.    The  Flemings,  voluntoem 
above  all,  the  countrymen  of  Matilda,  pressed  eagerly  to  |?^^" 
his  standard,  and  they  formed  an  important  element  inunny- 
the  Conquest  and   in   the   settlement  which   followed  it. 
Matilda's  son  Gerbod,^  Gilbert  of  Ghent/  and  Walter  of 
Flanders,^  are  all  names  which  are  found  among  the  con- 
querors of  England,  and  those  of  Gerbod  and  Gilbert  will 
again  appear  in  our  history. 

In   the   region   intermediate    between  Normandy  and  Eusftaoe  of 
Flanders,  the  cause  of  William  was  eagerly  taken  up  byazealouB 


'  R(»mn  de  Ecu,  1 1368 ; 

"  Li  Beis  el  Due  aidier  ne  vout, 
Ainz  le  deetorba  quant  il  pout/* 
^  See  Roman  de  Bou,  11 390-1 1433,  and  Appendix  Z. 

*  See  above,  p.  86,  and  Appendix  O. 

*  See  Dugdale,  Barooage,  i.  400;  Mon.  Angl.  v.  491 ;  EUis,  i.  422. 
The  charter  there  quoted  (later  than  1274),  ^y  ^^  amazing  piece  of  gene- 
alogy, makes  Gilbert  a  eon  of  Count  Baldwin  and  a  nephew  of  'V^^lliam. 
"GiselbertujB  de  Graunt,  filius  Baldwini  Comitis  de  Flandri&,  venit  cum 
Willelmo  Conqusestore  avunculo  rao  in  Angllam/* 

'  Dugdale,  i.  425  ;  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  959 ;  Eaiis,  i.  420,  504.  "  Walterus 
Bee  ....  venit  cum  Conqusestore  et  habuit  hiereditatem  suam  in  Flan* 
dria."    He  appears  in  Domesday  as  "  Walterus  Flandrensis." 
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cHAP.xni.  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  brother-in-law  of  King 

wmiam      Eadward.     He    had,   of  all   men,   wrongs,   as  he   would 

deem  them,  to  avenge  on  Harold  and  on  England.     The 

chastisement  which  Godwine  had  refused  to  work  on  the 

insolent  burghers  of  Dover  *  might  now  at  last  be  wrought 

on  them  and  on  their  whole  race,  with  the  usurping  son 

of  the  old  traitor  at  their  head.     Eustace  probably  needed 

no  invitation  to   take  his   share  in  the   enterprise.     He 

came   himself,   and   he   led    others    to    follow   the   same 

course.    An  incidental  notice  of  one  of  his  followers  throws 

some  Jight  on  the  class  of  men  who  flocked  to  William's 

banners,  and  on  the  rewards  which  they  received.     One 

Story  of      Geoffrey,  an  oflScer  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 

Ardres.       Omcr,  who  had  the  charge  of  its  possessions  in  the  County 

of  Guisnes,  sent  his  sons  Arnold  and  Geoffrey  to  the  war. 

A  daily  pay  and  many  gifts  from  the  Duke  were  their 

immediate   reward,    and    in    the    end    they    received    a 

grant   of  lands  both  in  Essex  and  in  the  border  shires 

of  Mercia  and  East-Anglia,  under  the  superiority  of  their 

patron  Count  Eustace.^ 

Great  But  the  country  from  which,  next  to  his  own  Duchy, 

auxiliariee  William  drew  most   support  in   his  enterprise,  was  un- 

^^^"'    doubtedly  the   neighbouring,  the   nominally  vassal,  land 

State  of  the  of  Britanny.     When  we  remember  the  internal  dissensions 

war^^nat  ^^  *^^**  Country,  and  the  way  in  which  a  party  among 

England     the   Brctons   had   supported  William  against  their  own 

popular  in  sovereign,^  this  is   in   no  way  wonderfiil.     And,   though 

Bntanny.    iQy^lty  to  a  Norman  over-lord  is  not  likely  to  have  counted 

for  much,  another  motive  may  well  have  worked  to  fill 

the  Norman  host  with  Breton  recruits.     The  Celtic  race 

has  a  long  memory,  and  the  prospect  of  waging  war  in 

the  insular  Britain  against  the  Saxon  intruder  may  not 

have  been   without  charms    for  the   descendants  of  the 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  *  See  Appendix  BB. 

■  See  above,  pp.  231,  233. 
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Armorican  exiles.     Certain  it  is  that  the  Breton  auxilia-  chap.  xm. 
ries,  under  Alan  Fergant,  a  cousin  of  the  reigning  Count  Services  of 
Conan,  one  of  the  many  sons   of  his  uncle  Odo,'  played  gant. 
an   important  part  in   the   conquest  of  England.     Even 
Dinan,  so  lately  besieged  by  William,  now  sent  its  lord 
to  swell  William's  muster,'*    Helpers  came  also  from  more 
southern  regions;    Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thenars  in   the 
land  of  Poitou,  came  at  the  head  of  his  force,  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  was  admitted  to  William's  most  inti- 
mate counsels.'    Angevin  auxiliaries  we  should  have  been  Volunteers 
less  ready  to  look  for ;   but  they  too  are  found   in  our  jou,  Tou- 
lists.*     We  find   also   a  warrior  from  the   marchland   ot^^^'i 

Geofltrey  of 

Tours  and  Blois,  Geoffrey  of  Chaumont,  a  homager  ofChaumont. 

Count  Stephen  of  Chartres.     He,  as  we  read  in  the  annals 

of  his  house,  gave  up  all  his  fiefs  to  Sulpicius  of  Amboise 

the  husband  of  his  niece,  and  himself  went  forth  to  win 

new  fortunes  in  England.'    Yet  one  would  have  thought  State  of 

.that  the  state  of  that  part  of  Gaul  would  just  now  have      ^^^' 

afforded  scope  enough  for  the  energies  of  the  most  warlike. 

The  two  successors  of  Geoffrey  Martel,  Geoffrey  the  Bearded 

^  On  Odo,  Bee  above,  pp.  i68,  330.    This  Alan  Fergant  muBt  be  carefoUy 
diBtinguiBhed  from  hlg  cousin  Alan  Fei^gant,  who  was  afterwards  Count  of 
Britanny,  and  who  married  Virilliam'B  daughter  CouBtance.    See  the  pedigree 
drawn  out  by  Mrs.  Green,  PrinceaseB,  i.  25.     So  Boman  de  Bou,  11 508  ; 
"  Alain  Felgan  vint  el  passage, 
Ki  dee  Bretunz  out  grant  bamage.** 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  1x511 ;  "£  11  Sire  i  vint  de  Dinan.** 
»  lb.  1 1505; 

"  Le  visquens  i  vint  de  Toarz, 
Haimon  de  bien  grant  po^ir, 
E  ki  poeit  grant  gent  aveir.** 
In  Will.  Pict.  142  he  is  "HaimeriuB." 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  11312  ; 

"  Poiz  a  re  quia  see  boens  veizins,  Cels  de  Pontif  h  de  Boloigne, 

Bretunz,  Mansels  et  Angevins,  K'od  11  viegnent  en  sa  besoigne.** 

*  Liber  de  Castro  Ambasiae,  o.  iv.,  ap.  D^Achery,  iii.  276.  He  joined 
William  when  he  was  "  omnem  militise  valetudinem  quam  invenire  potuit 
in  arma  commovens,'*  and  when  **  ex  di  vends  regionibus  optimi  milites  et 
beUicod  gregatim  convenirent.**  After  a  fitting  panegyric  we  read,  "  Statim 
ut  a  Guillermo  Duce  fuit  agnitus,  super  omnes  ei  fiuniliarior  est  habitus.*' 
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CHAP.  XIII.  and  our  historian  IHilk  Rechin,  were  now  engaged  in  a  war 

tween         ^^  brother  against  brother.'    It  was  in  this  very  year  that 

^F^k    ^^^  ^^^y  of  Angers  was  betrayed^  to  Fulk,  and  that  Count 

Rechin.       Geoffrey  was  led  away  as  a  captive  to  Chinon,®  the  fortress 

^^^^     overhanging  the  Vienne,  the  fortress  so  famous  in  the  days 

to  Fulk.      when  Counts  of  Anjou  were  also  Kings  of  England,  and  so 

famous  again  when  Capetian  royalty,  banished  from  its 

own  Paris^  found  shelter  in  the  lands  which  had  once  been 

Copan  of    Angevin.     In  this  same  year  too  Conan  of  Britanny  met 

his  war  '   with   his   death,  and  met  it^  as  some  said,  by  the  wiles 

^<^and  ^^  William.*   Strange   to   say,  this,  suspicion  reaches  us 

death.        only  from  the  Norman  side.     Other  authorities,  Breton 
1066. 

and  Angevin,  speak  only  of  a  war  which  Conan  waged 

against  Anjou,  and  in  which,  by  whatever  means,  he  lost 

Legend  of  his  life.     It  is  a  Norman  writer^  who  tells  us  how,  when 

death.        William  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  Conan 

sent  to  wish  him  good  luck  in  his  enterprise,  but  at  the 

same  time  to  demand  the  cession  of  Normandy  to  himself. 

He,  Conan,  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Duchy;  the  Bastard 

could  have  no  right ;  the  Bastard  too,  with  his  accomplices, 

had  poisoned  Conan's  father  Alan,  and  had,  up  to  that  day, 

usurped  the  possession  of  a  land  which  should  have  been 

his.     If  Normandy  was  not  at  once  given  up  to  its  lawful 

prince,  Conan  would  at  once  assert  his  rights  with  his  whole 

force.      William,  we  are  told,  was  somewhat  frightened, 

*  See  the  aooonnt  of  this  war  in  the  Gresta  Consilium,  D^Achery,  iii.  259, 
where  Fulke's  conduct  to  his  brother  is  called  a  "  persequutio/'  while  Fulk 
himself  (p.  233)  speaks  of  his  own  "tribulatio"  and  the  "invasio"  of  his 
brother. 

*  Gest.  Cons.  259,  where  we  hear  of  "proditio**  and  "proditores,"  while 
Fulk  (u.  B.)  speaks  only  of  a  "campestre  proelium  in  quo  eum  [Geoffiey] 
Dei  gratid  superavi/*  and  adds  delicately,  *'proinde  accepi  civitatem  Ande- 
gavse.'*  See  also  the  two' Angevin  Chronicles  in  Labb^,  i.  276,  and,  more 
fully,  288.    Tliese  troubles  were  among  the  effects  of  the  comet. 

'  Grest.  Cons.  260.  "Fulco  Richin  Barbatum  frati^em  suum  ci^tum  tenuit 
et  in  vinculis  Chainoni  castro  posuit.** 

*  See  Appendix  CC. 

»  Will.  Gem.  vii.  33.     He  is  followed  by  Benott,  36866-36963. 
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but  God  delivered  him  out  of  his  danger.  There  was  chap,  xin, 
a  Breton  noble^  a  chamberlain  of  Conan,  who  had  sworn 
fealty  to  William  and  to  Conan  alike,  and  who  had  borne 
the  message  to  William  as  Conan's  ambassador.  He  under- 
took— at  whose  bidding  or  from  what  motive  we  are  not 
told — ^to  rid  the  world  of  his  Breton  master.  He  smeared 
the  gloves,  the  bridle^  and  the  hunting-horn  of  Conan  with 
poison.  The  Count  was  engaged  in  his  Angevin  campaign, 
and  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Ch&teau-Gontier^  not  far 
from  the  Cenomannian  border.  The  defenders  had  capitu- 
lated^ and  Conan  seems  to  have  been  in  the  very  act  of 
making  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town.  The  Count 
put  on  his  gloves,  he  grasped  the  bridle,  and  unwittingly 
raised  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  The  poison  took  effect^  and 
before  long  Conan  was  a  corpse.  The  Duke  was  now  at 
leisure  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  expedition  against 
England. 

If  such  a  tale  as  this  was  current,  it  is  not  wonderful  Wiiiuun 
that  rumour  went  on  to  charge  William  with  having  ^H^jSSe 
plotted  a  crime  by  which  he  so  greatly  gained.  As  to  ^^*?^ 
the  likelihood  of  the   case,  I  misrht  almost  repeat  what  probahili- 

°  ^  ties  of 

I  have  already  said  when  the  same  charge  was  brought  the  case, 
against  William  in  the  matter  of  Walter  and  Biota.^  The 
whole  tale,  from  the  threat  of  Conan  onwards,  reads  like 
a  romance.  Did  we  find  it  in  a  hostile  Breton  or  Angevin 
writer^  we  should  at  once  set  it  down  as  an  invention  of 
hostile  spite.  And  does  the  romance  really  gain  any  fur- 
ther authority,  because  it  has  found  its  way  into  a  Norman 
chronicle  ?  The  silence  of  the  hostile  writers  surely  tells 
more  on  the  other  side.  Conan,  it  seems  plain^  died  sud- 
denly during  his  Angevin  expedition  ;  it  was  easy  to  attri- 
bute the  deed  to  William  ;  it  was  no  less  easy  to  deck  out 
the  story  with  romantic  details.  That  William  was  a  secret 
poisoner  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe ;  but  an  English  writer 
t^  *  See  above,  p.  208. 
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OHAP.  XIII.  can  hardly  avoid  the  remembrance  that,  while  the  deaths 
of  Walter  and  Conan  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  William, 
perhaps  in  the  eleventh^  certainly  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  lay  the  death 
of  the  jEtheling  Eadward  to  the  charge  of  Harold.^ 


Negotia- 
tions with 
the  Pope. 


Alexander 
the  Second. 
1061-1073, 


1064. 

Influence 
of  HlLDE- 
BRAND. 


WiUiam's 
embassy. 


The  exact  order  of  all  these  events  it  is  hopeless  to  try 
to  fix,  and  it  is  equally  hopeless  to  try  to  fix  their  relations 
to  the  great  embassy  at  all.  Negotiations  with  Counts 
and  Kings  were,  in  the  age  which  was  just  opening,  of  less 
moment  than  negotiations  with  the  Apostolic  throne.  And 
indeed  it  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
politics,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  occupant  of  the  Apo- 
stolic throne  was  called  on  to  adjudge  a  disputed  diadem.^ 
The  reigning  Pontiff*  was  Anselm  of  Lucca,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Alexander  the  Second^  bad  succeeded  Nicolas ;  and, 
after  a  violent  struggle  with  the  Anti-pope  Cadalous  of 
Parma,  he  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  Holy  See.^ 
But  the  ruling  genius  of  the  Papacy  was  already  the  Arch- 
deacon Hildebrand.  He  it  was  who  saw  how  much  the 
Boman  Church  might  gain  by  lending  its  name  to  the 
cause  of  William.  The  ambassador  of  William,  Gilbert, 
Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,^  came  and  pleaded   his  master's 


*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

^  The  fiEunous  application  of  Pippin  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
Childebert  was  rather  a  case  of  oonscienoe. 

*  See  the  veiy  remarkable  aooonnt  of  these  struggles  in  Lambert,  1064. 
Milman,  iii.  83.  With  the  high-minded  comments  of  the  impartial  Lambert 
it  is  well  to  compare  the  panegyric  of  the  partizan  William  of  Poitiers  (122). 
He  at  least  had  good  reason  to  say  that  Alexander  "  responsa  edebat  justa 
salutaiiaque."    So  Benoit,  36787  ; 

"  A  Rome  ert  done  pape  Alixandre, 
Jusz  hoem,  saintisines  e  verais. 
Qui  mult  tint  sainte  Igllse  en  pais.** 
He  goes  on,  prematurely  enough,  to  say, 

"  A  lui  tramist  li  Beis  Guillaume 
Por  mostrer  Tovre  deu  reaume.** 
'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.     "Ne  justam  caussam  temeritas  deooloraret,  ad 
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cause.     He  told  the  tale  which  had  been  so  often  told  be-  chap.  xiii. 
fore,  the  rights  of  William,  the  usurpation  and  perjury  of 
Harold,  the  despite  done  by  him  to  the  holy  relics.     Wil-  He  asks 
liam  craved  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  See  upon  his  righteous  approval 
cause  ;  he  offered,  we  are  told,  but  in  vague  and  ambiguous  ^^pjge. 
language^  to  hold  of  God  and  of  the  Apostle  the  kingdom 
which  he  hoped  to  win.*    The  cause  was  debated  in  the  Debate 
Conclave^  but  it  was  debated  after  the  bearing  of  one  side  ck>nclave. 
only.    No  advocate  of  England  appeared  at  the  bar  of  ^^"^^" 
Alexander  to  defend  the  right  of  Harold  to  the  Crown  by  Harold, 
which  England  had  given  him.     It  is  needless  to  seek  for 
the  English  King's  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  answer  the 
accusation  of  William.*   It  was  enough  that,  however  ready  A  defence 
Harold,  as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  might  be  to  seek  gide  would 
spiritual  benefits  at  the  threshold  of  the  Apostles,  he  could  ™^^' 
not,  as  a  King  of  the  English,  allow  that  any  power  to  the  rights 
give  or  take  away  the  English  Crown  was  vested  anywhere  Crown, 
save  in  the  national  Assembly  of  the  English  people.    To 
plead  before  Alexander  would  have  been  to  recognize  his 
jurisdiction ;  it  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Emperor  of  Britain  had  a  superior  upon  earth.    But,  before  No  sum- 
we  ask  why  Harold  did  not  appea.r,  we  might  perhaps  ask  bably  sent 
whether  he  was  ever  summoned  to  appear,  and  whether  the  ^  ^^«^^**- 
Boman  judgement  was  not  pronounced  without  so  much  as 
an  opportunity  for  defence  being  allowed  to  the  accused. 
No  writer  speaks  of  any  summons  as  being  sent  to  the 

ApoBtblicum  .  .  .  misity  justitiam  suscepti  belli  quantis  potuit  fiEtcundiae 
nervis  allegans."  The  name  of  this  eloquent  ambassador  comes  from 
OrderiCy  495  B. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  11446 ; 

"  E  se  90  ert  ke  Deus  volsist  De  Saint  Pierre  la  recevreit, 

K'il  Engleterre  oonqu^eist,  Altre  fors  Dex  n'en  servireit." 

3  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  discusses  the  point ;  "  Haroldus  id 
facere  supersedit,  vel  quod  tui^dus  natur&  esset,  vel  quod  caussee  diffideret, 
vel  quod  nuntios  sues  a  Willelmo  et  ejus  oomplidbusy  qui  omnes  portus 
obflidebanty  impediii  timeret."  There  was  clearly  no  record  or  received 
tradition  about  the  matter. 
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OHAP. XIII.  English  King;   one  writer  alone  hints  at  the  possibility 
WiUiana'a    of  anv  hearing  of  the  defence.^    But  the  cause  of  right  did 

cause  op-  , 

poaedby  not  lack  advocates  even  in  the  Roman  Conclave.  When 
^^^  Hildebrand  dwelt  on  the  benefits  which  the  Church  would 
^^'"'^™*^»  gain  by  accepting  the  jurisdiction  thus  laid  at  its  feet,  many 
of  the  Cardinals  cast  aside  his  arguments  with  horror.  It 
was  not  for  the  Church  to  become  a  partaker  in  deeds  of 
blood,  and  to  sanction  claims  which  could  be  enforced  only 
by  the  slaughter  of  so  many  men.^  But  in  the  end  the 
worse  reason  prevailed.  Even  in  ordinary  times,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  than  sound  policy  to  welcome,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  advances  of  a  prince  like  William,  who,  pious 
as  he  might  be,  had  not  always  shown  himself  the  obedient 
servant  of  Bome.  His  uncanonical  marriage,^  and  one  or 
two  other  exercises  of  independence  on  William's  part,^ 
would  not  be  forgotten.     But,  far  above  all  these  lesser 

^  I  find  no  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  any  hearing  of  the  English  side 
anywhere  but  in  the  passage  of  William  of  Mahnesbuiy  just  quoted. 

>  William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  s.)  says  that  the  Pope  gave  judgement^ 
"perpeimis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus."  But  it  is  from  a  letter  written 
long  after  to  William  by  Hildebrand,  then  Gregory  the  Seventh,  that  we 
learn  how  strong  an  opposition  was  made  to  William's  dalms.  The  letter  is 
dated  April  24th,  1080,  and  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  affiiini  of  the  see  of 
Le  Mans.  Gregoxy  says  to  William ;  ''  Notum  esse  tibi  credo,  ezcellentissime 
fill,  priusquam  ad  pontificale  culmen  asoenderem,  quanto  semper  te  sincene 
dilectionis  affectu  amavi,  qualem  etiam  me  tuis  negotiis  et  quam  efficacem 
exhibui,  insuper  ut  ad  regale  fitstigium  cresoeres  quanto  studio  laboravi. 
Qua  pro  re  a  quibusdam  fratrtbiu  magnam  pene  infamiam  partuii,  sub- 
murmurcmtibus  quod  ad  tanta  homicidia  perpetrandaj  tanto  favore  meam 
operant  impenditMem,  Deus  vero  in  me&  oonBcienti&  testis  erat,  quam  recto 
id  animo  feceram,  sperans  per  gratiam  Dei  et  non  inaniter  confidens  de 
virtutibus  bonis  qu»  in  te  erant>  quia  quanto  ad  sublimiora  proficeree,  tanto 
te  apud  Deum  et  sanctam  ecclesiam  (sicut  et  nimc,  Beo  gratias,  res  est) 
ex  bono  meliorem  exhiberes."  Ep.  Greg.  VII*  cxxxvi.,  ap.  Bouquet,  xiv. 
648. 

'  See  above,  p.  89  et  seqq. 

*  Orderic  (483  B)  tells  a  story  how,  at  one  stage  of  the  endless  nego- 
tiations about  Abbot  Robert  of  Saint  Evroul  (see  above,  p.  184),  Robert 
came  with  certain  Papal  Legates  to  claim  his  abbey ;  "  Audiens  vero  Dux 
.  .  .  vehementer  iratus  dixit  se  quidem  Legatos  Papee  de  fide  et  relligione 
Christian^,  ut  communis  patris,  libenter  suscepturum;   sed  si  quis  mona- 
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questions,  Borne  was  already  beginning  to  practise  heroHAP.xnr. 
characteristic  arts  under  their  greatest  master.     Slaughter,  ^^^.^^ 
robbery,  devastation,  all  the  horrors  of  an  unprovoked  war  brand, 
against  an  unoffending  nation^  were  to  be  held  as  nothing 
when  the  interest  of  the  Roman  See  was  in  the  other  scale. 
Never  before  had  such  an  opportunity  been  offered  to  the 
successor  of  the  Fisherman.     It  was  not  merely  to  win 
greater  authority  over  a  single  island.    The  appeal  of  Wil- 
liam to  the  papal  court  created  a  precedent  by  which  the 
papal  court  might  claim  the  disposal  of  all  the  crowns  in 
Christendom.     The  voice  of  Hildebrand  conquered.     The  Alexander 

issues  a 

decree  went  forth  which  declared  Harold  to  be  an  usurper  Bull  in 
and  William  to  be  the  lawful  claimant  of  the  English  ^j^[ 
Crown.     It  would  even  seem  that  it  declared  the  English 
King  and  all  his  followers  to  be  cut  off  from  the  com-   ' 
munion   of  the  faithful.^     William  was  sent  forth  as  an 
avenger,  to  chastise  the  wrong  and  perjury  of  his  faithless 
vassal.     But  he  was  also  sent  forth  as  a  missionary,  to 
guide  the  erring  English  into  the  true  path,  to  teach  them 
due  obedience  to  Christ*s  Vicar,  and   to   secure  a  more 
punctual  payment  of  the  temporal  dues  of  his  Apostle.^ 
The  cause  of  the  invasion  was  blessed,  and  precious  gifts 
were  sent  as  the  outward  signs  of  the  blessing.     A  costly  His  g^fts 
ring  was  sent  containing  a  relic  holier,  it  may  be,  than  any 
on  which  Harold  had  sworn,  a  hair  of  the  Prince  of  the 

choruin  de  terr&  suA  calumnlam  sibi  contrariom  inferret,  ad  aitiorem  quer- 
cum  vicinsB  silvse  per  capitium  irreverenter  suspensurum.'*  This  was  in 
1063.  William  plainly  knew  nothing  of  any  benefit  of  clergy,  and,  when 
the  yritnesses  are  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  can 
hardly  be  called  &«e. 

*  So  at  least  Wace  (12353)  makes  William  say  after  he  is  landed  in 
England; 

"  £  81  saunt  Engleiz  de  veir,  Ke  dl  sunt  escumengid 

A  tuz  le  Telt  fere  saveir,  De  TApostoile  ^  del  de  gi^." 

■  We  may  infer  this  last  object  from  the  care  with  which  William  (see 
Will.  Pict.  144)  took,  after  his  coronation,  to  send  to  Borne  "Sancti  Petri 
pecuniam,"  and  also  from  his  fiunous  correspondence  with  Gregory.  See 
Lanfranc,  ep.  10  (Giles,  i.  32). 

VOL.  III.  y 
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Thaoon- 
8eci»t«d 
banner. 

Perversion 

of  the 

religious 

sentiment 

against 

England. 


A  Crusade 

preached 

against 


Apostles.^  And  with  the  ring  came  a  consecrated  banner, 
to  hallow  the  caose  of  fiaud  and  osarpation.^  Every  help 
that  the  religiotiB  arts  of  the  age  could  give  was  bestowed 
on  the  man  who  craved  a  blessing  on  the  removal  of  his 
neighbour's  landmark.  Every  terror  that  those  religious 
arts  kept  in  store  for  the  blasphemer  and  the  heretic  was 
hurled  against  the  King  whose  axe  wafi  lifted  only  to  defend 
his  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  people.  The  name  had 
not  yet  been  heard ;  but  in  truth  it  was  now  that  the  first 
Crusade  was  preached,  and  it  was  preached  by  the  voice  of 
Rome  against  the  liberties  of  England. 


Cknnplete  The  diplomacy  of  William  and  Lanfranc  had  thus  com- 
WUliam's  plctely  triumphed.  'The  great  fabric  of  deception  by  which 
diplomacy,  ^^jj.  g^y^f^]^  ^^g  ]^  cheated  both  themselves  and  others 
was  now  brought  to  perfection.  The  cause  of  William 
was  accepted  by  the  voice  of  his  own  Duchy ;  it  was 
accepted  by  the  public  voice  of  Europe ;  it  was  hallowed 
by  the  judgement  of  the  common  father  of  Christendom. 
At  wlmtever  stage  in  William's  negotiations  the  final 
answer  from  Alexander  came,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  from  that  moment,  his  own  preparations  were  more 
vigorously  pressed  (m,  and  that  recruits  pressed  more 
eagerly  to  his  standard.  His  own  hopes  and  the  hopes 
of  his  followers  now  rose  higher.  It  was  now  not  only 
booty  and  lands  and  lordships,  English  earldoms  for  Nor- 


>  Boman  de  Rou,  11452  ; 

"  Un  gonfimon  h  mi  anel  Si  come  il  dit,  de  soz  la  pierre 

Mult  predoB  h  riche  h  bel ;  Aveit  im  dee  chevenls  Saint  Pierre." 

For  a  hair  another  reading  has  a  tooth. 

■  The  banner  is  mentioned  by  most  writers.  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Vex- 
ilium  accepit  [^HllehiiLus]  ejus  [Alezandri]  benignitate,  velut  suffiragium 
Sancti  Petri;  quo  prime  oonfidentius  ac  tutius  invaderet  adyersarium." 
Ord.  Vit.  493  C.  "  Vexillum  Sancti  Petri  Apoetoli,  cujus  meritis  ab  omni 
pericnlo  defenderetur,  tmnsmisit.*'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  238.  "  Papa  yezillum 
in  omen  regni  Willelmo  oontradidit."  So  Wace^  u.  s.,  and  Benolt,  36607. 
Wace  calls  it  "gonfanon,"  Benolt  "enseigne." 
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man  knights  and  English  bishopricks  for  Norman  priests,  ohjlp.  xm. 
that  William  could  offer  to  those  who  followed  him. 
To  every  man,  from  whatever  quarter  of  the  earth,  who 
came  to  serve  under  the  consecrated  banner  he  could 
now  offer  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  every 
spiritual  gift  that  the  Pontiff's  hand  could  bestow.  Never 
surely  did  the  world  see  a  more  perfect  triumph  of  un- 
righteous craft  than  when  the  invasion  of  England  was 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  religion. 

The  first  part  then  of  William's  work  was  done.  We  Sumnuoy. 
must  now  return  to  our  own  island,  threatened  as  she  was 
by  the  Norman  Duke  from  the  South,  threatened,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  her,  by  an  enemy  hardly  less  terrible 
from  the  quarter  whence  her  older  enemies  had  come.  It 
was  the  fate  of  England  in  this  memorable  year  to  be 
exposed  to  two  invasions  at  the  same  moment,  and  against 
two  invasions  at  the  same  moment  the  heart  and  arm  of 
Harold  himself  could  not  prevail. 


r  z 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   NOR^^'EGIAN   INVASION  AND  THE   CAMPAIGN   OF 
STAMFORDBUIDGE.^ 

Course  of  The  clouds  were  thuB  gathering  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
before  ihe  Diandy,  but  it  was  not  from  Normandy  that  the  first  storm 
vSllma^f  ^^^  ^  break  upon  England.  Or  rather  it  was  Normandy 
William,  which  sent  forth  those  first  few  drops  which  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  tempest  to  come.  The  first  drop  of  English 
blood  that  was  shed^  the  first  rood  of  English  ground  that 
was  harried,  during  this  memorable  year,  was  the  work 
of  men,  not  indeed  fighting  under  William's  banner,  but 
acting  at  least  with  William's  connivance,  perhaps  under 
his  direct  commission.  But  that  first  scene  of  the  drama 
was  the  mere  prelude  to  two  acts  as  stirring  and  wonderful 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  rauge  of  history.  Of  the 
two  enemies  of  England,  the  first  was  last  and  the  last 
was  first,  and  the  more  haste  was  emphatically  not  the 
better  speed.  The  fortune  of  William  changed  a  mighty 
rival  into  an  useful  pioneer,  and  changed  an  invasion  which 
might  have  destroyed  him  into  a  mere  diversion  in  his 

^  In  thifl  Chapter  we  of  course  return  to  English  authorities,  to  the  Chro- 
nicles and  Florence,  of  whom  the  latter  now  distinctly  puts  on  the  character 
of  an  independent  authority.  These  we  have  to  compare  throughout  with 
the  great  Norwegian  account,  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada  in  Snorro,  many 
of  the  details  of  which  are  manifestly  mythical.  A  few  scattered  hints  may 
also  be  picked  up  from  German,  Koiman,  and  other  sources. 
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favour.  While  the  wary  Norman  was,  as  ever,  biding  his  chap.  xrr. 
time,  another  more  impetaous  enemy  was  to  make  his 
venture  and  to  fail  in  it.  Before  we  come  to  the  fall 
of  Harold  of  England,  we  have  yet  to  see  him  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  his  glory.  Before  we  tell  of  the 
voyage  of  William  and  of  the  campaign  of  Hastings,  we 
have  to  tell  of  the  voyage  of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  the 
campaign  of  Stamfordbridge* 


§  1.  The  First  Sxpedition  of  ToHig. 
May^  io65. 

We  left  King  Harold  of  England  undisputed  master  of  Harold  of 
his  whole  kingdom.     He  had  won  over  the  malecontents  fojufpoa? 
of  Northumberland ;   he  had  held  his  Easter  feast  and  J^J^^^ 
Gemot  at  Westminster ;  and  the  hearts  of  England  and  dom. 
of  the  world  had  been  stirred  and  affrighted  by  the  awful  1066. ' 
token  which  shone  over  them  in  the  heavens.     It  was 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  perhaps  before  the  warning 
star  had  ceased  blazing,  that  the  misfortunes  of  this  terrible 
year  began.     The  first  blow  came  from  the  traitor  Tostig.  May,  1066. 
He  came  from  beyond  sea — that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Tostig 
Normandy  with  the  licence  of  William — and,  at  the  head  Wight, 
of  his  ships  manned  with  Flemish  or  Norman  adventurers^ 
he  sailed  first  to  the   Isle  of  Wight.     The  inhabitants, 
willingly  or  unwillingly — ^the  latter  is  far  more  likely — 
supplied  him  with  money  and  provisions.^     He  then  sailed 

>  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  1066.  "  And  Bona  Jjanefter  [alter  the  i^pearance  of 
the  comet]  com  Tostig  eorl  fram  begeondan  as  into  Wiht*  mid  swa  mydmn 
liOe  8wa  he  begytan  mihte.  And  him  man  geald  \9X  seig^er  ge  feoh  ge 
metsunge.*'  So  florenoe ;  "  Non  mult  opoet,  Cornea  ToBtins  <28  Fldndnd 
[on  this  point  see  Appendix  AA]  rediens,  ad  Yeotam  insnlam  applicmt^  et 
poetquam  insnUnos  sibi  tributum  et  stippendimn  solyere  coegerat,  discesdt.'* 
The  Peterborough  Chronicler,  followed,  as  he  so  often  is,  by  William  of 
Mahnesbury  (ii.  238),  as  also  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  A), 
takes  no  notice  of  To6tig*s  movements  till  he  appears  in  the  Humber.    The 
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oHAP.  XIV.  along  the  Sonth-Saxon  and  Kentish  coasts  the  coast  along 
^^      .     which,  fourteen  years  before,  he  had  sailed  with  his  father 

ravages  m  .  . 

Sussex  and  in  his  glorious  return.  He  thus  passed  on  as  far  as 
Sandwich,  marking  his  course,  wherever  he  went,  by  eease^ 
less  and  wanton  ravage;  he  did  harm  everywhere  that 
Great  pre-  he  might.^  But  King  Harold  was  now  making  ready 
of  Harold,  for  the  great  struggle.  No  view  of  his  position  can  be 
B^toDber.  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  which  describes  him  as  making  light 
of  the  danger  from  Normandy^  and  as  making  no  prepara- 
tion for  defence  except  with  a  view  to  the  expected  invasion 
from  Norway."  The  truth  is  exactly  opposite.  The  King 
was  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his 
Kingdom  against  the  Norman  before  there  was  any  reason 
to  look  forward  to  any  sort  of  danger  from  the  Northman. 
To  Harold  at  least  his  great  rival's  purpose  was  known 
from  the  beginning.  He  was  already,  as  his  panegyrist 
tells  us,  labouring  by  land  and  by  sea  for  the  defence 
of  his  country .3  He  was  gathering  such  a  land-force  and 
such  a  s^a-force  as  no  King  had  ever  before  gathered  in 
this  land.^     He  was  still  in  London"^ — ^that  is  doubtless 

NormaB  acconnt^  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  305),  makes  bim  not 
land  in  Kngland  at  all  till  he  comes  vritb  Harold  Hardrada. 

^  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  ''And  for  >a  paaioa,  and  hearmas  dyde  sgwar  be 
)«m  SB  riman  ]»  he  t6  mihte,  o9  he  beoom  to  Sandwic.**  Flor.  Wig.  "  Circa 
ripas  marisy  donee  ad  Sandicum  portimi  Tenirety  pnedas  exereoit.*' 

'  Will.  Malms.  iH.  238.  "Pneterea^  qtn  [Haiddus]  putaret  minas 
Willelmi  numqiiam  ad  &ctum  enipturas,  quod  ille  conterminorum  Ducum 
bellis  implicaretur,  totum  animnm  otio  cmn  subjectis  indulserat ;  nam  pro- 
Ibetoy  nisi  qaod  Noricorum  Begem  adTentare  dididty  nee  militwm  convocare 
nee  adem  dirigere  dignatus  fuisset.** 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Max,  at  regni  gubemacola  susoepetat,  .  .  .  ooBpit 
.  .  .  pro  patri»  defensioiie  ipeemet  terr4  maiique  desudare.** 

*  Chronn.  Wig.  Ab.  <'And  Harold  c^rng  his  [Tostiges]  bro6or  gegse- 
drsde  swa  mioehie  sdphere  and  eac  landhere,  swa  nan  oyng  her  on  lande  at 
ne  dyde-  for^sm  ]>e  him  wes  gecylSd  M  Wyllehn  Bastard  ["  Willdm  eoiil 
firmm  Nonnaiidige,  Sadwardes  ahoigoes  msag,**  Chron.  Ab.  and  FL  Wig.]  wolde 
hitSer  ["comaa/*  Ab.]  and  Ola  land  gewinneo,  eallswa  hit  syO0an  aeode.** 

'  Chron.  Ab.  and  Fl.  Wig.  "  Da  cydde  man  Harolde  kynge  be  on  Lun- 
dene  wss.** 
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•t  Westminster — when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  brother's  chap.  xiv. 
appeamnce    at    Sandwich.     He    therefore    hastened    his  He  hastens 
preparations,    and    leaving    London,    roost  likely  under  don  to 
the  command  of  Leofwine,  as  Earl  of  the  neighboaring  Swdwich. 
shires,  he  himself  hastened  to  Sandwich.     But  before  the  Tostig 

■alia  ftwn 

King  reached  Sandwich^  Tostig  had  sailed  from  thence>  Saadwidi, 
taking  with  him  a  body  of  the  sailors  of  that  haven,  some 
by  their  own  consent  and  some  by  force.'     It  is  only  among 
professional  sailors,  who  might  be  tempted  by  promises 
of  pay  and  plunder,  that  the   rebel  Earl  seems  to  have 
found  any  English  followers.     The  cruise  of  Tostig  along 
these  shores  must  have  struck  him  as  a  sad  contrast  to 
those  days  of  hope  when  the  whole  folk  of  the  sea^fiiring 
shires  came  flocking  to  the  coast  ready  to  live  and  die 
with  Earl  Godwine.^     With  his  force  thus  raised  to  sixty 
ships,   Tostig   sailed    northwards;    he    then   entered  theaad 
Humber  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Lindesey  in  the  Earl-  ij^'dSeey. 
dom  of  his  enemy  Eadwioe.^     Here  he  acted  like  Swegen 
himself,  or  like  the  earlier  destroyers  in  the  days  of  Alfred. 
He  burned  towns  and  slew  many  good  men.    The  two  He  b 
Northern  Earls  were    this    time  not  wanting   to    their  £^®^. 
duty.     Indeed  their   interest  and  their  duty  were  too^^.^ 
nearly  the  same  to  allow  of  any  slackness.      They  had  and 
no  chance  of  finding  their  own  profit  in  treason^  like  the  ^ 

traitors  of  an  earlier  time.     Eadwii^e  and  Morkere  hastened 
to  the  suffering  districts  with  the  levies  of  the  country, 

^  CSiron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  Tostig  >st  geaxode  \net  Hardd  cing  wses  toward 
Sandwic, )«  for  he  of  Sandvic,  and  nam  of  \ram  butsekarlon  sume  mid  him, 
same  Jwioes,  stone  im^mces.**  So  Florenoe;  "De  butseoarlis  qnoadam 
Tolentee,  quoadam  nolentes,  secmn  aBsnmens.*' 

"  See  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  "  And  gewende  ]»  norS  into  [HumfarBn]  and  \mt  hergode 
on  Lindesege.**  80  Florence;  "BeoesBit,  ei  cursum  ad  lindes^glam  di- 
rezit.'*  Chronn.  Wig.  Petarib.  "And  >i  hwile  com  Tostig  eoil  into  Hum- 
bran  mid  sixtigum  sdpum."  80  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  228  ;  "  Eodem 
anno  Toetinus,  a  Flandrift  in  Humbnun  navigio  sexaginta  navium  ddfttus, 
ea  quse  drca  oram  fluminis  erant  pintieis  exctmsionibus  iafeetabat." 
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CHAP.  xiT,  and  drove  away  Tostig  and  his  plunderers.*  The  sailors 
who  had  followed  him,  willingly  and  unwillingly,  from 
Sandwich^  now  forsook  him.*  The  one  class  saw  no 
fnrther  chance  of  pay  or  plunder ;  the  others  were  doubtless 
glad  of  the  means  of  escape  from  a  service  which 
they  disliked.  Tostig,  with  twelve  small  vessels,^  now 
sailed  for  Scotland  and  sought  shelter  with  his  sworn 
brother  King  Malcolm.  The  tie  of  brotherhood  had  not 
saved  Northumberland  from  ravage  while  Tostig  was  still 
doing  his  duty  as  an  English  Earl;^  but  his  new  cha* 
racter  of  an  enemy  to  his  country  now  earned  him  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  Scottish  court.  Malcolm  received 
his  brother^  and  supplied  his  force  with  provisions;  and 
Tostig  stayed  imder  his  protection  through  the  whole 
summer. 

§  2.  Tostig^ 8  aj)plicat%ons  to  Swegen  and  Harold  Ilardrada. 

Sftgaof  •  We  have  now  reached  a  most  fascinating^  and  at  the 
Hardiuda.  ^™®  *™®  ^  ^^^^  difficult,  part  of  our  story.  We  are 
landed  in  the  famous  and  magnificent  Saga  of  Harold 
Hardrada.*  The  tale,  as  it  appears  in  Norwegian  legendary 
history,  is  so  complete,  and  it  is  told  with  such  thoroughly 
poetic  spirit,  that  it  goes  deeply  against  the  grain  to  have 
even  to  hint  that  nearly  every  detail  must  be  mythical. 
It  is  painful  to  have  to  turn  from  the  glowing  strains 
of  the  Norwegian  prose  epic  to  the  meagre  entries  of  our 

^  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.  io66.  ''And  Eadwine  eorl  com  mid  Undferde, 
and  adraf  Mne  ut."  The  Abingdon  Chronicler  and  Florence  add  Morkere ; 
BO  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228) ;  "  Ab  Edwino  et  Morchardo,  eoneordiM 
potentice  fratribiUf  impigre  de  proyinci&  pulsus." 

'  Chronn.  Wig.  Petrib.     "And  )>a  butsecarlas  hine  forsocan." 

*  lb.     "  And  he  for  to  ScoUande  mid  xii.  snaocum." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  384,  457. 

*  The  Kngliih  writers  all  transfer  to  him  the  surname  Harfagra,  which 
belongs  to  the  fiunous  Harold  of  the  ninth  century. 
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own  Chronicles,  and  to  pronounce  that  all  that  is  not  chap.  xiy. 
distinctly  confirmed  by  English  testimony  is,  to  say  the 
least,  untrustworthy.  A  void  is  left  which  history  cannot 
fill,  and  which  it  is  forbidden  to  the  historian  to  fill  up 
from  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination.  My  only 
course  will  be  to  follow  the  story  in  the  Saga^  so  far  as 
it  is  recommended  either  by  intrinsic  probability  or  by 
its  agreement  with  our  own  annals,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  point  out  those  particulars  in  which  authentic  evidence 
«how8  that  the  details  must  be  fabulous. 

The  renowned  Norwegian  King  was  just  now  enjoying.  War  be- 
or,  what  to  his  mind   it   more  likely  seemed,  suffering  Harold  and 
under^  an  unusual  state  of  quiet.     The  greater  part  of  his  ^^^K®"*- 
reign  had  been  spent  in  a  constant  struggle  with  Swegen 
of  Denmark.     The  details  of  their  warfare  do  not  concern 
English  history.     Yet  an  English  historian  must  feel  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  recording  the  gallantry  and  per- 
severance with  which  a  man  so   closely  connected  with 
England  as  Swegen  was  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years^ 
withstood,  and  at  last  successfully  withstood^  so  formidable 
an  enemy.    Two  years  earlier  than  the  time  which  we  have  Peace 
now  reached^  a  peace  had  been  made   between  the  two  them. 
Kings  on  perfectly  equal  terms.*    Now  the  war  had  been  ^°^^' 
wholly  defensive  on  the  part  of  Swegen,  while  Harold  had 
been  seeking  to  annex  Denmark  to  his  own  dominions. 
It  was  therefore  a  distinct  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
prudent  Danish  King,  when  Harold  acknowledged  his  title 
and  engaged  to  cease  from  all  further  attacks  on  his  king- 
dom.    Harold  thus  had  his  hands  free ;  disputes  with  his 
own  subjects,  arising  out  of  the  harshness  of  his  govern- 
ment,   were    constantly    happening,^   but   they  did    not 
seriously  weaken  his  power.     The  whole  force  of  Norway, 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  70.   The  peace  was  made  on  the  terms  of  the 
sUUut  in  qito. 
'  See  the  quotation  from  Adam  of  Bremen  in  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  under  the  most  valiant  and  adventurous  of  her  Kings, 
a  force  practised  rather  than  weakened  by  the  long  war 
with  Denmark,  stood  ready  for  some  new  undertakings 
and  such  an  undertaking  was  before  long  set  before  the 
Norwegian  King  by  the  banished  English  Earl. 
Contvadic-  That  Harold  Hardrada  invaded  England  in  partnership 
fc^^the  with  Tostig  is  certain;  but  the  circumstances  of  their 
aigKBh,  agreement  are  involved  in  much  difficulty  and  eontra- 
and  ^  diction.  The  authentic  English  narrative  savs  nothing  of 
accounts,  any  personal  application  to  Harold  on  the  part  of  Tostig 
before  they  met  on  the  Scottish  coast.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  make  the  alleged  voyages  of  Tostig  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  fit  in  with  the  English  chronology. 
Indeed  the  English  account  might  rather  suggest  that 
Harold  Hardrada  had  planned  his  invasion  of  England 
quite  independently  of  Tostig,  and  that  the  meeting  of 
their  forces  happened  quite  incidentally^  after  the  Nor- 
wegian  King  had  already  set  sail.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway  is  asserted  in  the  Norman 
version,  and  it  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Norwegian  Saga. 
I  shall  discuss  the  details  of  these  drffia^nt  versions  else- 
where.^ It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible  to  recon- 
cile Tostig's  voyage  with  the  English  narrative,  but  it 
can  be  done  only  by  wholly  g^^ving  up  the  chronology, 
and  perhaps  some  other  details,  of  the  Saga.  The  English 
account  at  least  shows  that,  if  Tostig  made  any  application 
to  Harold  at  all,  it  must  have  been  made  after  he  had 
taken  shelter  in  Scotland,  and  it  would  suggest  that  it 
was  made  by  messengers  rather  than  personally.  With 
these  cautions,  I  tell  the  tale  as  I  find  it  in  the  Saga, 
warning  the  reader  that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  a  single 
detail. 

Norwegian      The  Norwegian  story  makes  Tostig,  on  his  banishment, 

account. 

'  See  Appendix  AJL 
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wliich^  it  must  be  remembered,  is  placed  after  his  brother's  chap.  xiy. 
election  to  the  Kingdom/  take  the  course  so  familiar  to  ^^f f^ip 
banished  Englishmen  a  few  years  earlier.^  He  goes  first  oJSw^gen 
to  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Denmark^  bj  way  of  Friesland.'  mark. 
His  object  was  to  get  help  from  his  cousin  King  Swegen  ^i^edf 
to  enable  him  to  recover  his  earldom.  The  prudent  King 
offered  him  an  earldom  in  Denmark  instead.  For  this 
Tostig  had  no  mind ;  he  wished  to  recover  Northumber- 
land at  all  hazards.  If  Swegen  would  not  give  him  forces 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  ready  to  go  a  step  further.  He 
proposed  to  Bwegen  to  revive  his  old  claim  to  the  Crown 
of  England^  and  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
He^  Tostig^  would  help  him  in  such  an  enterprise  with  all 
the  force  that  he  could  command.  Swegen  could  not  fail 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  which  had  been  so  successfully 
accomplished  by  his  uncle  Cnut.  But  the  Danish  King 
had  learned  to  distrust  his  own  power  for  such  an  achieve* 
ment^  and  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  put  little 
faith  in  an  exile's  estimate  of  his  own  influence  in  the 
country  from  which  he  has  been  driven.  Cnut  was  a 
great  man  and  a  lucky  man;  he^  Swegen,  laid  no  claim 
to  either  the  greatness  or  the  good  luck  of  his  uncle. 
Cnut  had  inherited  Denmark;^  he  had  won  Norway  with- 
out striking  a  blow;  but  in  order  to  win  England  he 
bad  to  strike  many  blows  and  to  put  his  life  in  great 
jeopardy.  Swegen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  a  hard 
matter  to  keep  Denmark  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Norwegian  King.  He  would  therefore  stay  at  home  and 
would  not  run   any  desperate  risks.      Tostig    left  him 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  656.  •  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  90, 106,  149. 
'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  193 ;  Laing,  iii.  78.     See  Appendix  AA. 

*  "  Enn  Gamli  Kniitr  konungr  eignadiz  at  erfd  Dana-riki,  en  med  hernadi 
00  orroBto  England  '*  (Johnstone,  194).  But  England  waa  Cnut*s  first  king- 
dom ;  he  did  not  succeed  to  Denmark  till  the  death  or  deposition  of  his 
brother  Harold.  (See  vol.  i.  pp.  364,  419.)  This  is  another  proof  how 
utteriy  the  short  reign  of  Harold  was  forgotten. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for  his  lack  of  enterprise 

and  his  neglect  of  the  interests  of  a  kinsman.     Swegen 

might  have   answered  that   Harold   of  England   was   a 

kinsman  no  less  than  his  brother,  and  that  the  gratitude 

which  he  himself  undoubtedly  owed  to  the   memory  of 

Godwine    passed   much   more  naturally  to  the  head   of 

the  family  than  to  one  engaged  in  treason  against  his 

house  and  country. 

Toetiggo68      From  Denmark  Tostig^  so  the  story  says,  went  on  to 

wij!ai^   Norway  to  seek  help  from  its  King  Harold   Hardrada. 

askiihelp    He  foimd  him  in  Viken,  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 

ofHarold 

Haidzmd*.  Norwegian  Kingdom.     He  opened  his  errand  to  Harold 

in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  opened  it  to  Swegen. 
His  fint     I^At  is  to  say,  he  at  first  simply  asked  for  help  to  recover 
g2*<^»    his  Earldom.     This  proposal  found  as  little  favour  from 
reooverhis  Harold  as  it  had  found  from  Swegen.    The  Northmen, 
jj^^^^,^*    so  said  their  King,  would  have  no  mind  for  a  war  in 
refusal.       England  under  an  English  leader;   common  report  said 
that  the  English  were  not  men  in  whom  it  was  safe  to 
put  much  trust.^    The  massacre  of  Saint  Brice,  the  de- 
position of  Harthacnut,   the  refusal  to  hearken  to   the 
claims  which  Magnus  had  founded  on  his  agreement  with 
Harthacnut,   may  all  have  passed  across    the   mind    of 
Harold  Hardrada.     He  had  little  mind  for  an  undertaking 
which  promised  so  much  danger,  and  so  little  profit  in 
Tostiff's      ^^^^  ^^  success.     Tostig  had  therefore  to  tempt  him  by  the 
■®o^^     same  bait  which  he  had  before  ofiered  to  Swegen.     Let 
Harold  to    the  King  of  the  Northmen  enter  England,  not  merely 
Qver^     ^   restore  an  English  Earl,  but  to  place  the  Imperial 
i^tS^  Crown  of  Britain  upon  his  own  head.     Let  Harold  be 
Under-       King  over  the  whole  land ;  Tostig  would  ask  only  to  be 
Northum-    Under-king  of  half  England,  no  doubt   of  its   northern 
berland.      ^^^     jj^  would  become  King  Harold's  man,  and  would 

'  Johnstone,  p.  195.     '^MsIa  menn  ))ftt,  segir  hann,  at  fer  hinir  Ensko 
se  eigi  alltniir.** 
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serve  him  faithfully  all  the  days  of  his  life.^  He  then  set  qbap.  xiv. 
himself  to  answer  the  objections  to  the  enterprise  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  Norwegian  King.  Tostig  seems 
really  to  have  believed  that,  after  all  that  had  happened, 
he  still  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  faithinl  Thegns  in 
Northumberland.  The  expedition,  he  argued,  would  be  one  Azguments 
of  a  widely  different  kind  from  the  expedition  of  Magnus  ^"'^' 
against  England  or  the  expeditions  of  Harold  himself 
against  Denmark.  The  main  hindrance  to  success  in  those 
undertakings  would  not  be  present  in  that  which  Tostig 
now  counselled.  Why  was  the  agreement  between  Hartha- 
cnut  and  Magnus  set  aside  ?  Why  did  not  Magnus  ven- 
ture to  make  good  his  claims  on  England  against  Ead- 
ward  ?  Why  had  Magnus  overcome  Denmark  with  ease, 
while  Harold  himself  had  failed  in  the  same  attempt? 
Success  or  failure  in  such  attempts  depended  wholly  on 
the  disposition  of  the  chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  invaded 
land.  Magnus  had  succeeded  in  Denmark,  because  the 
chief  men  of  Denmark  were  on  his  side ;  Harold  had  failed, 
because  the  whole  Danish  nation  had  been  against  him.^ 
So  Magnus  had  shrunk  from  asserting  his  claims  against 

^  Orderic  (493  D)  makes  Tostig  make  tlus  proposal  to  Harold ;  "  Medi- 
etatem  ATigliaft  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qtu  vobis  inde  fideliter  ser* 
viam,  retmete.**  The  ptoponl  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  any  one  who  repre- 
sented, or  claimed  to  represent,  Norihumberiand.  Compare  William's 
alleged  offer  to  Harold  of  England  in  the  next  Chapter. 

'  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  195.  '*  pvi  eignadiz  Magniis  Konungr  Dan- 
m6rk,  at  >ar  landx  hofdingiar  veitto  hdnom ;  enn  \nn  feckt  )>i]  eigi  at  allt 
landz-folk  8t6d  i  muti  )>er.  pvi  bardiz  Magniis  Konungr  eigi  til  Englandz, 
at  allr  landz-Iydr  villdi  ha&  Jitvard  at  Konungi."  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if,  both  in  England  and  in  Denmark,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  chiefii  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  people  seem  to  be  conceived  as 
being,  always  and  everywhere,  patriotic ;  but  it  was  possible  that  some  of 
the  chief  men  in  both  countries  might  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
vader. Hus  is  eminently  true  of  England  in  the  reign  of  .^ithebed.  The 
people,  the  land-folk,  of  Denmarit,  says  Toetig,  resisted  Harold ;  the  people 
of  England  were  unanimous  for  Eadward.  None  but  the  Danish  chiefs  are 
spoken  of  as  supporting  Magnus,  and  it  is  only  firom  the  chieft  in  England 
that  Tostig  looks  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  Harold. 
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csAP.  xiY.  Eadward,   because    Eadward   was    the    King  whom    tha 

people  of  England  had  chosen  to  reign  over  them.     But 

now  the  state  of  things  was  changed.     He,  Tostig,  deemed 

himself  the  equal  of  his  brother  in  all  but  his  kingly  title. 

He  would  support  the  cause  of  Harold  of  Norway,  and 

his  support — so   the  exile  said,  and   perhaps  thought — 

would  bring  with  it  the  allegiance  of  all  the  chief  men 

of  the  land.     Harold  Hardrada,  so  all  men  allowed,  was 

the  first  warrior  of  northern  lands ;  he  had  spent  fifteen 

years  in  an  attempt  to  seize  on  Denmark ;  would  he  refuse 

to  seize  on  England,  now  that  England  lay  ready  for  him, 

only  waiting  for  him  to  take  possession  ? 

Harold  The  arguments  of  Tostig,  we  are  told,  gradually  carried 

to  invade    conviction  to  the  mind  of  Harold.    The  proposed  ezpe- 

^^  dition  was  novel  and  distant ;  it  bade  fiur  to  be  successful, 

and,  if  successfiil,  it  would  bring  with  it  unbounded  glory. 

As  such,  it  had  every  charm   for   a   prince,   who  now, 

at  the  age  of  fifty,  had  lost  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  his 

Wiking  youth.    The  expedition  was  determined  on,  and 

it  was  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

No  men-     It  may  be  merely  the  omission  of  our  saga-maker,  but 

omsdlta^^  it  is  worth  noting  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  Thing  or 

tionofany  other    assembly   being   consulted    by   Harold    Hardrada. 

Harold       In  England  it  came  within  the  constitijtipnal  fimctions  of 

the  Witan  to  approve  or  to  forbid  any  interference  in  the 

concerns  of  another  country.     Twice  had  it  been  proposed 

in  an  English  Oemot  to  take  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Swegen 

and  Magnus,  and  twice  had  the  majority  of  the  assembly 

rejected  the  proposal.^     Even  in  Normandy,  whether  as 

a  matter  of  constitutional  right  or  of  personal  prudence, 

William  had  thought  it  needful  to  consult  an  Assembly 

of  his  Duchy  before  he  determined  on  the  invasion  of 

England.^    But  in  Norway  we  find  no  mention  of  any 

power  which  had  to  decide  upon  such  questions,  except 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-93.  *  See  above,  p.  290. 
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the  arbitraiy  will  of  King  Harold  himself.    There  can  be  no  chap.  xiv. 
doubt  that  Harold  reigned  in  Norway  as  the  despot  which 
his  surname  implies,  and  the  utmost  that  his  panegyrists 
ean  say  for  him  is  that  his  heavy  hand  pressed  equally  upon 
all.^    But  the  proposed  scheme  was  at  least  freely  discussed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Norway.     Some  deemed  that  the  Different 
valour  and  good  luck  of  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  must  notw^:*" 
be  successful  in  every  land  and  over  every  enemy.     Others  ®J^*^® 
shrank  from  an  encounter  with  Harold  the  son  of  God-  English 
wine  and  with  the  resources  of  the  land  over  which  he  carls, 
reigned.     England  was  a  land  perilous  to  attack;  it  was 
a  land  fertile  in  warriors;  there,  above  all,  were  the  Thing- 
men,  the  Housecarls,  men  ever  strong  in  battle,  men  ever 
ready  of  heart  and  hand,  men  any  one  of  whom  was  a 
match  for  two  of  the  choicest  warriors  of  Norway.*    This 
is  indeed  a  speaking  witness  to  the  efficient  of  the  force 
which  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  wisdom  of  Cnut, 
and  which  had  lost  nothing  in  strength  or  in  reputation 
under  the  government  of  Harold.     The  fame  of  the  con- 
queror of  Oruffydd  had  no  doubt  been  sounded  throughout 
the  North,  and  men  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  meeting 
a  chief  and  an  army  so  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  every 
need  which  the  accidents  of  war  might  bring  with  them. 
Whether  the  details  of  the  story  are  true  or  false,  this 
traditional  estimate  of  the  English   Housecarls   must  at 
least  be  genuine.     Nothing  however  is  described  as  taking 
place  to  hinder  the  expedition,  or  to  cause  any  slackening 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  loi  ; 

"Severe  was  Harold,  but  we  call 
That  jxust  which  was  alike  to  all.** 
Compaxe  the  digcriTnipating  ooDzparicKm  between  him  and  his  brother  Saint 
Olaf ;  Johnstone,  225 ;  Laing,  iii.  102. 

*  SnoiTo,  ap.  Johnstone,  197;  Laing,  iii.  80.  ''Enn  sumir  sogdo,  at  Eng- 
land mundi  veeda  torsott,  mann-lialk  ofik-mikit  4,  oe  >at  lid  er  kallat  er 
>fnga-manna-lid,  ^eirvoro  menn  sva  frseknir,  at  betra  yarlid  eins  ))eirra  enn 
n  HaraUdB  manna  hinna  besto.'*  Harold's  Staller  Ulf  is  scandalized  at  the 
comparisou. 
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CHAT.  xiY.  in  the  levies  and  preparations  of  Harold  Hardrada.  Toatig, 
it  is  added^  sailed  in  the  spring  to  Flanders^  to  gather 
forces  both  from  that  country  and  from  England.  We 
here  easily  see  the  confusion  of  the  Norwegian  chrono- 
logy. If  we  can  suppose  these  visits  of  Tostig  to  Swegen 
and  Harold  to  be  true  in  their  main  outlines^  they  are  at 
least  altogether  moved  from  their  right  place. 


§  8.  214^  Invasion  of  Harold  Hardrada, 
September  J  io66. 

Great  pre-       It  is  not  clear  how  far  the  danger  which  threatened  him 

paratioiifl  of 

Harold  of   from  the  North  was  known  to  King  Harold  of  England. 
^^-Sep-   ^*  ^®  certain  that  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian  fleet  was 
tember.      unlocked  for  at  the  actual  moment  of  its  coming.^    But 
this  need  not  imply  that  no  hint  whatever  of  the  great  pre- 
parations of  Harold  of  Norway  had  reached  England.     It 
is  certain  that  the  attention  of  the  King  of  the  English 
was  at  that  moment  altogether  fixed  on  his  preparations 
to  withstand  a  nearer  and  really  more  formidable  enemy. 
The  fleet,  the  news  of  whose  approach  had  driven  away 
Tostig  from  Sandwich,  wa^  part  of  a  vast  system  of  pre- 
paration for  the  defence  of  southern  England.     It  is  most 
likely  that,  when  England  was  thus  threatened  by  two 
enemies  at  once,  the   King,  together  with   his  brothers, 
undertook  the  immediate  defence  of  Wessex  and  East- 
TheNortli  Anglia,  and   he  entrusted  the  defence"  of  the  North  to 
1^  to  ite    i^  ^^^  Earls.     Harold  himself  could  not  be  everywhere  at 
own  Earls.  Q^^g .  jf  j^g  \^^^  ^^  choose  between  one  part  of  his  Kingdom 
and  another^  his  first  duty  clearly  was  to  that  part  which 
was  more  specially  his  own,  more  immediately  under  his 
^  personal  government.     It  might  surely  seem  safe  to  leave 

*  Chron.  Ab.  io66.     "J>a  com  Harold  cyning  of  Norw^gan  norJ>  into 
Tinan  on  anwaran." 
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Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  the  defence  of  their  own  ohap.  xiv. 

Earls^  the  men  who^  of  all  men  in  the  island^  were  the  most 

concerned  to  keep  Tostig  out  of  it.     Eadwine  might  pass 

in  Mercia  almost  for  an  hereditary  prince ;  Morkere  was 

the  special  choice  of  the  Northumbrian  people.    To  trust 

them  to  fight  for  their  own  was  surely  no  mark  of  neglect 

on  the  King's  part,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the  confidence 

which  he  placed  in  his  loyal  and  loving  brothers-in-law. 

At  all  events,  King  Harold  was  doing  all  that  mortal  man  The  King's 

could  do  for  the  defence  of  southern  England.     For  he^^^w** 

knew  well  that  William  Bastard,  King   Eadward's  kins-  ^^^^^ 

man,  sought  to  come  and  win  this  land.^    And  he  knew  Inland. 

better  than  any  other  man  in  England  with  what  a  foe  he 

had  to  deal  in  him,  and  how  the  strongest  eflTorts  of  every 

man  in  the  land  were  needed  to  keep  the  land  from  being 

won  by  the  Norman.     No  story  makes  us  better  under-  Difficulty 

stand  the  difficulties  which  in  those  days  waited  on  the  defence, 

general  who  had  not  merely  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  plan  a  S|j"^ 

campaign,  and  a  defensive  campaign  above  all.   Harold  had  nature  of 

*  tne  FyTn* 

no  standing  army  except  the  Housecarls ;  still,  as  having 

the  Housecarls,  he  was  so  far  better  off  than  ^theli^d, 

who  had  no  standing  army  at  all.     But  the  efficiency  of 

the  Housecarls  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  day  of 

battle.     Face  to  face  with  an  enemy,  each  of  them  might 

be  equal  to  two  other  men  -,  but  neither  the  numbers  nor 

the  nature  of  the  force  made  them  at  all  fit  to  guard  the 

whole  coast  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.    For  that  purpose 

Harold  had  of  course  to  trust  to  the  landfyrd^  the  militia 

of  the  shires.     What  the  nature  of  this  force  was  we  have 

often  seen  before.    Harold,  or  Eadmund,  or  any  other  chief 

in  whom  men  put  trust,  could  easily  raise  an  army  of 

this  kind,  an  army  patriotic  and  brave  after  its  own  &shion, 

an  army  perfectly  ready  to  fight  a  battle,  but  which,  after 

either  winniug  or  losing  a  battle,  was  always  eager  to  go 

*  See  the  quotation  from,  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  p.  326. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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CHAP.  XIV.  home  again.  We  have  seen  that,  after  all  the  battles  of 
Eadmund,  save  one  only/  his  army  disbanded,  and  he  had 
to  gather  a  fresh  army  to  fight  the  next  battle.  Harold 
had  a  still  harder  task  before  him.  He  had  to  gather  his 
militia,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  for  an  indefinite 
time,  without  fighting  any  battle,  and  when  the  main 
end  of  their  being  in  arms  was  to  hinder  any  battle 
from  being  fought.  We  do  not  read  of  any  earlier  King 
even  attempting  such  a  scheme  of  general  defence.  Harold 
got  together  such  a  fleet  and  army^  as  no  King  had  ever 
got  together  before,  and  he  kept  them  together  during  four 
months  of  inaction.  The  fleet  cruised  in  the  Channel ;  the 
land-force  was  placed  at  various  fitting  posts  along  the 
Harold  in  coast.  The  King  first  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Wight.  then  spent  the  summer  in  simply  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  William.  No  kind  of  service  could  have  been  so  irksome 
for  an  unprofessional,  and  seemingly  unpaid,  force.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  ;  the  excitement 
of  battle,  the  attractions  of  plunder,  all  the  usual  motives 
for  which  men  left  their  homes  and  fiamilies  and  private 
afiairs,  were  denied  to  men  who  had  simply  to  guard  the 
shores  of  their  own  island.  Then  they  were  to  be  fed,  not, 
as  in  a  hostile  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  each  division  was  quartered,  but  by  some 
means  which  to  the  imperfect  finance  and  imperfect  com- 
missariat of  that  age  must  have  been  hard  indeed.     It  is 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  385. 

*  See  above,  p.  326,  note  3.  The  Abingdon  Chronicle  ^>eak8  of  ''scrip- 
fyrde  and  eac  land/yrcie/*  that  of  WoroeBter  of  "  sdpAere  and  eac  landA«re." 
Ko  doubt  both  kinds  of  force  were  called  out.  The  preparationB  of  Harold 
are  also  strongly  aet  forth  by  Orderic,  500  A ;  "  Hafltingas  et  PeneveBellum 
alioeque  portuB  nuuis  NeustiisB  oppositoe  ....  toto  anno  illo  cum  multia 
navibuB  et  militibuB  callide  servaverat."  Compare  also  his  account  of  Tostig^s 
expedition,  see  above,  p.  305.  And,  after  all,  no  one  does  more  justice 
to  Harold  in  this  respect  than  the  most  hostile  of  all  writers,  William  of 
Poitiers  (123);  "Heraldus  interea  promptus  ad  deoomendum  proeUo,  sive 
terrestii  sive  navali,  plerumque  cum  immani  exerdtu  ad  littus  marinum 
opperiena." 
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no  small  pr<iof  of  Harold's  skill  and  forethought^  and  ofoup.  xrr. 
the  hold  which  he  must  have  had  upon  the  nation  gene- 
rally^ that  he  was  able  to  keep  and  feed  a  greater  army 
for  a  greater  time  than  any  King  had  ever  done  before  him. 
There  is  certainly  no  other  record  of  such  a  host  being  kept 
80  long  under  arms  without  either  fighting  or  plundering. 
At  last,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  the  strain  was  too  great  The  anny 
to  be  any  longer  borne.     Food  for  so  great  a  multitude  September 
was  no  longer  forthcoming.     If  the  crop  was  early,  it  may  ^* 
have  already  suffered  from  the  absence  of  so  many  of  those 
who  were  wont  to  gather  it  in.     If  the  crop  was  late, 
men  were  no  doubt  eagerly  clamouring  to  go  home  and 
reap  each  man  his  own  field.     At  all  events^  early  in  Sep- 
tember,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  them  together  any 
longer.^    The  authority  and  influence  of  Harold  broke 
down  before  the  stronger  force  of  necessity.    The  army  was  Harold  re- 
disbanded  ;  the  King  rode  back  to  London,  for  which  haven  Londoii 
the  fleet  also  was  ordered  to  make.     Many  of  the  ships  J|^*^* 
were  unluckily  lost  or  damaged  on  the  voyage.^    The  Eng- 
lish account  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  came  back 
without  having  seen  any  actual  service  at  all.     But  some  Questkn 
expressions  of  the  Chronicles,  and  some  remarkable  entries  operations 
in  the  Norman  Survey,  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  some  J^^l^* 
naval  engagement  between  English  and  Norman  ships  did 
take  place  at  some  stage  or  other  of  this  wonderful  year. 
If  so,  it  is  hard  to  find  any  later  stage  of  the  war  with 


^  Chron.  Ab.  "  pa  liit  vnea  to  Nativitas  Sanctse  Bfariee, )»  wsbs  maim* 
metaung  agSn,  and  big  nan  man  )iar  na  leog  gehealdan  ne  ralbte.'*  Tlda 
last  expresaive  daoae  U  left  out  by  Florence,  who  aaya  merely  "  victu  de- 
fidente.**  Cf.  above,  p.  167.  Compare  alao  the  preparations  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  Bonthem  coast  in  1337,  and  the  writ  of  Edward  the  Third 
oommaroling  the  dispenion  of  the  levies  which  are  deaoribed  aa  "hnjns- 
modi  onera  importabilia  Bustinere  non  valentes.'*  Bymer,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  996;  Longman,  Edward  III.  i.  121. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  <'And  man  draf  |>a  scypu  to  Limdene,  and  manega  for- 
warden  ser  hi  ^yder  comon." 
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CHAP.  XIV,  which  such  an  event  will  so  well  fit  in  as  with  the  days 
when  Harold's  fleet  was  cruising  in  the  Channel/ 

No  vexation  can  be  conceived  greater  than  Harold's  must 
have  been  at  seeing  his  whole  labour  thus  thrown  away. 
He  must  have  turned  away  from  the  coast  with  a  heavy 
heart,  with  a  feeling  that  the  land  now  lay  open  to  the 
stranger.  The  King  had  most  assuredly  not  failed  his 
people,  and  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  the  people  had  failed 
their  King.  The  force  of  circumstances  had  been  too 
strong  for  King  and  people  alike.  A  few  weeks  more  of 
endurance,  and  the  Norman  fleet  might  have  never  reached 
the  English  shore.  But  those  few  weeks  more  of  endurance 
were  seemingly  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature.  The 
south  coast  of  England  was  left  undefended.  It  does  not 
indeed  follow  that  every  fort  and  every  watch-tower  waa 
left  absolutely  without  guardians.  We  shall  find  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  force  by 
land  or  by  sea  which  could  oSer  any  efiectual  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  Norman  invader. 

ISbxM  in  Harold  had  ridden  to  London,  a  fact  which  again  marks 
the  growing  importance  of  the  city.  I  have  already* 
pointed  out  how  marked  was  the  influence  of  the  events 
of  Harold's  reign  on  the  process  which  gradually  made 
London,  what  we  may  now  almost  begin  to  call  it,  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom.  So  far  as  Harold,  during  his 
reign  of  little  stillness,  could  be  said  to  have  any  special 
dwelling-place,  that  special  dwelling-place  seems  to  have 
been  Westminster.  But  it  was  hardly  in  search  of  repose 
that  he  now  came  thither.  Threatened  as  he  was  by  two 
enemies^  London  was  a  central  point  from  which  he  could 
march  northwards  or  southwards^  as  his  presence  might 
be  called  for  in  either  quarter.  The  wealth  and  loyalty 
of  its  citizens  made  the  city  an  excellent  point  for  the 

*  See  Appendix  DD.  *  See  above,  p.  64. 
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gathering  and  provisioning  of  armies.  And,  as  a  haven  lying  orap.  ziy. 
far  inland,  it  was  a  point  no  less  suited  to  be  the  centre 
of  operations  which  were  to  take  in  land  and  sea  alike. 
But  Harold's  sojourn  in  London  now  was  not  a  long  one. 
Before  he  had  left  the  southern  coast,  his  namesake  of  Harold 
Norway  was  afloat.     Whether  his  voyage  was  made  at  gets  tail, 
the  instance  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  either  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  voyage  or  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made  for  it.    Harold  Hard- 
rada  is  said  to  have  called  out  a  levy  of  half  the  fighting 
men  of  his  kingdom.*      His   fleet  is  variously  reckoned 
at  two  hundred^  three  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  even  a 
thousand  ships,*  and  the  numbers  of  the  host  were  in- 
creased at  almost  every  point  where   the  fleet  touched. 
He  set  sail  from  the  Solen  Isles  at  the  mouth  of  Sogne 
Fiord,  near  Bergen  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  It  would  He  dedgpa 
seem  that  he  had  resolved  to  transfer  the   seat  of  hisE,^^™ 
government  to  the  land  which  he  looked  forward  to  con- 
quer.3     His  expedition  bore  the   character,   if  not  of  a 
national,  at  least  of  a  domestic  migration.     Harold  Hard- 
rada,  like  the  Merwings  in  Gaul,*  allowed  himself  a  kind 
of  open  polygamy,  which  he  may  possibly  have  learned  in 
the  Mussulman  lands  which  he  had  visited  as  a  warrior  and 
as  a  pilgrim.     Besides  his  Queen,  the   Russian   princess 

'  Snorro,  Johnstone,  196 ;  Laing,  iii.  80.  ''Sendi  Haralldr  konungr  ord 
um  allan  Nor^,  oc  baud  ut  leidangri,  halfom  almenningi." 

'  SnoriD  gives  him  about  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  besides  transports 
and  other  smaller  craft  ("  Haralldr  konungr  hefdi  nier  cc.  skipa^  oc  umfram 
▼ista-byrdingar  oc  smi-skutor.*"  Johnstone,  198;  Laing,  iii.  81);  the 
three  Chronicles,  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  give  him  three  hundred,  Florence  five  hundred,  while  in 
Marianus  Scotus  (ap.  Pertz,  v.  559)  the  number  rises  to  "minus  miUe.** 

'  Marianus,  u.  s.  "Araldus,  qui  et  Arhach  vocabatur,  Bex  Kordman- 
nonim,  minus  mille  navibus  venit  mense  Septembri,  Anglicam  terram 
regnaturus.**  "Arbach"  is  an  odd  corruption  of  Hardrada.  A  Flemish 
chronicler  (Chron.  8.  Bavo.  Corp.  Chron.  Fland.  i.  459),  who  copies  Mari- 
anus, turns  him  into  "  Haricnuth,  Rex  Nordanhymbrorum.** 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  614. 
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CHAT.  XIT. 

HiBwiyes 
and  chfld* 


Coiiipari- 
Km  with 
Cnai. 


Harold's 
treMures. 


GreataeBS 
of  the  ex- 
pedition. 


Elizabeth,  who  was  neither  dead  nor  divorced,  one  Thons 
the  daughter  of  Thorberg,  ie  also  spoken  of  as  his  wife.* 
Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of  his  daughters  Mary  and 
Ingigerd ;  Thora  was  the  mother  of  his  sons  Magnus  and 
Olaf.  Thora  was  left  in  Norway  with  her  son  Magnus, 
who  received  the  title  of  King.^  In  this  Harold  might 
seem  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  Cnut  with  regard  to 
-^Elfgifu  of  Northampton  and  her  son  Swegen.*  Norway 
was  again  to  be  ruled  by  an  Under-king  subordinate  to 
a  Northern  Emperor  reigning  in  England.  The  rest  of  his 
fiimily^  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  daughters,  and  Olaf  the 
son  of  Thora,  accompanied  Harold  in  the  fleet,  no  doubt  to 
receive  establishments  in  the  realm  which  was  to  be  won. 
Among  other  treasures,  he  is  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  a  vast  mass  of  solid  gold,  part  of  the  plunder  or  the 
reward  of  his  campaigns  in  the  Imperial  service. .  This 
huge  ingot,  which  twelve  strong  youths  could  hardly 
carry,  passed  from  one  conqueror  to  another  till  it  formed 
part  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  William  the  Bastard.^ 

Such  a  fleet  had  not  for  years  gone  forth  from  any  Scan- 
dinavian haven.  Cnut  had  kept  the  Northern  world  in  com- 
parative peace  beneath  his  Imperial  sceptre.  Since  his  death, 
the  strength  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  had  been  frittered 
away  in  the  endless  bickerings  between  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way. But  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Olaf,  a  rojral 
fleet,  manned  with  the  whole  strength  of  a  kingdom,  sailed 
forth  once  more  to  bring  the  Isle  of  Britain  into  subjection 


^  Snorro,  ap.  Laing,  iii.  30,  37. 

'  Saono,  ap.  Johnstone,  300;  Laing,  il.  83.  "Haralldr  konungr,  4dr 
hann  for  af  prindheimi,  hafdi  >ar  Utit  taka  til  Konimga  Magnus  son  sinn, 
oc  aetti  hann  til  rikia  i  Kor^gi,  er  konungi  f6r  i  braut.**  Thora  is  Blmply 
called  "  pora  pdrbergs  dottir/'  while  Elizabeth  is  "  EUisif  drottning." 

»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  408,  476,  751. 

*  Schol.  ad  Ad.  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Insuper  nuuBa  auri,  quam  Haroldus 
a  Grsecia  duxit,  ad  Bastardum  tali  fortune  pervenit.  £rat  autem  pondus 
auri  quod  viz  biflseni  juvenes  corvico  levarent." 
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to  a  Northern  master.     The  fleet  was  commanded  by  acHAp.  ziy. 
warrior  whose  fame  was  spread  from  Africa  to  Iceland. 
It  sailed  forth  to  attack  a  realm  which  was  no  longer 
ander  the  rule  of  an  ^Ethelred,  but  under  that  of  a  King 
whose  renown  in  arms,  within  his  own  narrower  sphere, 
sounded  as  high  as  that  of  Hardrada  himself.     And  in  the  Ghaaow 
far  distance,  beyond  the  defender  of  the  land,  lay  its  other  invadan. 
assailant.    We  can  hardly  believe  either  that  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  King  of  the  Northmen  were  utterly  unknown 
at  Rouen,^  or  that  the  preparations  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  were  utterly  unknown  at  Trondhjem.     William 
must  have   set   sail,  hardly  knowing  which  of  the  two 
Harolds  he  would  meet  on  the  South-Saxon  hills,  and 
Harold   Hardrada  must  have   set  sail,   hardly  knowing 
whether  he  would  find  the   shores  of  Northumberland 
guarded  by  the  axes  of  England  or  by  the  lances  of  Nor- 
mandy.      It  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  those  great  The  expe* 
enterprises  of  the  Scandinavian  powers  under  which  Eng-  Ha^d 
land  had  suffered  for  so  many  ages.     The  Raven  of  Den-  ?®  ^5^ 
mark  was  yet  to  float  more  than  once  over  the  stream  nian  attack 
of  Humber,  and  the  Land-waster  itself  was  to  float  ^^^^^  106^10^1* 
the  shores  of  Anglesey.^     But  the  ensign  once  so  terrible     1098. 
to  Englishmen  had  then  become  an  ensign  of  promised 
deliverance ;    under  the  yoke  of  utter*  strangers  the  old 
foe  was  felt  to  be  a  brother.     But  now  the  Land-waster 
of  Norway  came,  for  the  last  time,  purely  and  avowedly  on 
its  old  errand  of  devastation  and  conquest. 


*  This  however  Orderic  seems  to  wish  us  to  believe.  William  makee  his 
preparations  (494  A),  while  still  ''nescins  infortunii  quod  pneoccupArat 
suum  pnecursorem  [Tosticimi  so.]  et  extra  statutum  cursiuu  longe  pro< 
pulerat  ad  septemtrionem.** 

^  See  Flor.  Wig.  1098 ;  Will.  Malms,  iv.  339  ;  Ord.  Vit.  768.  The 
expedition  of  Harold,  Gnut,  and  Osbiom  in  1069  (see  Florence  in  anno)  was' 
undertaken  directly  for  the  deliverance  of  England.  Magnus  in  ZO98  said 
expressly  that  he  came  not  against  Eng^d,  but  against  Ireland  and  the 
Isles. 
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OHAP.  XIV,  King  Harold  of  Norway  set  forth  for  England  to  reign 
there,  but  he  came  to  reign  without  the  good-will  of  a 
single  native  partizan^  save  one  traitor  whom  the  land  had 
east  forth  for  his  evil  deeds.  The  last  of  his  class,  the 
last  royal  Wiking,  who  knew  no  home  so  dear  as  the  wave, 
no  enjoyment  so  keen  as  the  delights  of  battle  by  sea 
and  land^  he  came  to  stake  hi»  crown  and  life  on  the  most 
terrible  of  chances.  The  legends  of  his  nation  set  him 
and  his  followers  before  us  as  setting  forth  on  their  great 
venture  in  no  joyous  or  hopeful  mood.  The  shadow  of  its 
doom  seemed  already  to  spread  itself  over  the  mightiest 
fleet    that   a    Northern    King  had   ever  gathered  in  a 

Omens       Northern  haven.     Dreams  and  omens  of  no  cheerinsr  kind 

on  tha 

voyiige.  weighed  upon  the  mind  both  of  the  King  and  of  his 
followers.  The  sway  of  Saint  Olaf  and  of  Cnut  had  not 
wiped  out  all  traces  of  old  heathendom,  and  wild  beliefs 
in  strange  and  superhuman  powers  still  lingered,  then  and 
long  after,  among  the  Scandinavian  people.  Men  told  in 
after  days  of  the  dream  that  came  to  Gyrd,^  the  King's 
comrade,  as  he  lay  in'  the  King's  ship ;  how  he  stood  in 
the  ship  and  saw  on  an  island  a  woman  of  daemon  birth,'^ 
vast  and  fearful;  how  ravens  and  ernes  sat  on  the  stem 
of  every  ship,  and  how  the  woman  sang  gloomy  songs 
of  the  King  who  was  lured  to  the  west,  to  leave  many 
bones  behind  him  to  glut  the  ravenous  fowls.  They  told 
how  Thord  saw  the  host  of  England  marching  to  the 
shore ;  how  another  daemon-woman  rode  before  them  on 
a  wolf,  how  she  fed  her  strange  steed  with  the  bleeding 
carcases  of  men,  and  how,  as  fast  as  his  dripping  jaws 
swallowed  one  body,  she  had  ever  another  ready  to  throw 
into  his  open  mouth.     And,  clearer  warning  than  all,  King 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  198  ;  L&ing,  iii.  81.  The  name  should  be  noticed. 
Had  every  Harold  his  Gyrth  ? 

»  The  "witch-wife"  of  Laing's  trandation  is  a  "troll-kona"  in  the 
original. 
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Harold  himself  saw  in  a  dream  his  martyred  brother,  who  chap.  xiv. 
told  him  that  his  doom  was  near,  and  that  he  too  would 
become  the  food  of  the  steed  that  bore  the  fearful  witch- 
wife.  Tales  like  these  are  no  doubt,  in  their  details  at 
least,  the  creation  of  after  times ;  but  they  show  well  the 
spirit,  at  once  bold  and  gloomy,  enterprising  and  thought- 
fiil,  of  the  race  with  which  England  was  now  for  the  last 
time  to  stru^le  for  her  being. 

The  first  part  of  the  British  Islands  where  the  Nor-  Harold 
wegian  fleet  landed  was  the  Isles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney,  lands  in 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  together  with  the  northern  ^J*^. 
districts  of  the  mainland^  now  formed  a  powerful  Scan-  ney- 
dinavian  state.     Its  Earl  Thorfinn  had,  in  a  reign  of  fifty  ^>^  ^^ 
years,  greatly  extended  the  power  of  his  Earldom.*     Suc-^^^^y^ 
ceeding,  like  William,  in  his  childhood^  he  and  his  state  1014-1064. 
had  grown  up  as  it  were  together.     He  had  withstood 
various  attacks  from  the  Scottish  Kings;  he  had,  some 
say  served,  some  say  warred,  in  England  ;^  he  had  won  the 
friendship,  perhaps  submitted  to  the  superiority,  of  Magnu6 
and  Harold  of  Norway;  he  had  made  the  pilg^mage  to 
Rome,   and   had   founded   the   great  church  of  Orkney, 
which  in  after  times  received  the  name  of  the  martyred 
Earl   Magnus.     This  prince  had   died  about   two  years 
before   this   time,   leaving   two   young   sons,   PauP   and 
Erling,   in    possession    of  the   Earldom.     Their  mother, 
Ingebiorg,  had  remarried  with  Malcolm  of  Scotland.     The 
Celtic  and  the  Scandinavian  portions  of  Northern  Britain 

'  On  the  career  of  Thorfinn,  see  Orkneyinga  Saga,  ap.  Johnstone,  Ant. 
Celt.  Scand.  176  et  seqq. ;  Torfiei  Orcades,  i.  16  (p.  63  et  seqq.) ;  also  Robert* 
Bon,  Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  i.  111-129. 

'  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  (Johnstone,  p.  181)  attributes  to  him  an  expe- 
dition into  England  in  the  reign  of  Harthacnut,  of  which  I  find  no  trace  in 
English  history. 

'  Mark  the  prevalence  among  the  Northern  nations  of  scriptural  names, 
while  they  were  all  but  unknown  in  England.  We  have  already  had  James, 
King  of  the  Swedes  (see  vol.  i.  p.  410) ;  now  we  have  Mary  and  Paul 
besides  the  Russian  Elizabeth. 
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CHAP.  xiT.  were  thus  just  now  on  UDusuallj  good  temuB,  and  Scotland 

and  Orkney  alike  combined  to  swell  the  fleet  of  Harold 

Hardrada.     Paul  and  Erling  accompanied  the  prince  who, 

both  as  King  of  the  Northmen  and  as  future  Emperor  of 

Britain,  doubtless  looked  on  himself  as  doubly  their  over* 

lord.^     Harold  left  his  wife  and  daughters  in  Orkney, 

HMold       and  sailed  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.    There^ 

intheTyne.  it  would  seem,  was  made  the  second  great  muster  of  his 

September,  g^^^     There  he  was  joined  by  his  one  partizan  among 

byTostig,   the  natives  of  the  realm  which  he  hoped  to  conquer. 

^^t^*"' Thither  came  the  traitor   Tostig,   whether   Harold  had 

fromOrk-   indeed  set  forth  at  his  bidding,  or  whether  Tostig*  now 

ney,  Soot*  , 

land,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  Scottish  shelter  heard  of  his 
approach^  and  hastened  to  join  himself  to  any  enemy  of 
England.  With  him  came  whatever  force  he  had  either 
before  brought  from  Flanders  or  had  since  got  together  in 
Scotland.  There  he  did  homage  to  the  invader  whom  he 
was  leading  against  his  brother  and  his  country,  and  he 
Policy  of  sailed  on  with  the  Norwegian  Bang  as  his  man.^  Whether 
ScotSuid.*^  Malcolm  of  Scotland  joined  the  force  of  Harold  in  person 
does  not  appear  for  certain,  but  of  the  presence  of  a 
Scottish  contingent  in  the  fleet,  whether  distinct  from 
the  followers  of  Tostig  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt.'     The  sworn  brotherhood  of  Malcolm  and  Tostig 

^  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  200 ;  Laing,  iii.  83.  So  the  Scholiart  on  Adam 
of  Bremen,  Iv.  31 ;  "Haraldus,  frater  Olaph  nequissimus,  Orchadas  rao 
adduxit  Imperio,  rq^iuimque  suum  dilatayit  usque  ad  Riphseos  montee  et 
Island."  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  Iceland  for  a  part  of  it, 
distanguished  from  the  Empire  of  Britain?  Adam  is  here  discussing  the 
geography  of  the  Riphsean  mountains,  but  they  are  a  familiar  flourish. 
See  the  extracts  in  vol.  i.  p.  183,  where  they  are  placed  somewhere  in 
Britain. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  "  Tostig  him  to  beah  and  his  man  weartf."  Will. 
Malms,  ii.  228.  "Ibi  Regi  Norioorum  ....  obvio  manus  dedit.**  See 
Appendix  Z. 

'  Adam  Brem.  iii.  51.  "Tosti  ....  Regem  Xordmannorum  auxilio 
ducit  Haroldum,  Regemque  Scotorum,  et  occisus  est  ipse  Tosti  et  Rex 
Hibemis  et  Haroldus  cum  toto  exercitu  eonim  a  Rege  Anglorum.**    The 
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was  now  fully  acknowledged,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  wbat  ciup.  ziv« 
motive  of  sound  policy  could  have  led  Malcolm  to  give 
help  to  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  against  Harold  the  son 
of  Oodwine.  Whoever  might  prove  successful  among  the 
three  princes  who  were  contending  for  the  English  Crown, 
the  victorious  candidate  was  sure  to  claim  the  Empire 
of  .^helstan  and  Eadgar  in  all  its  fulness.  A  foreign 
conqueror  too  was  far  more  likely  than  a  native  English- 
man to  press  his  rights  as  Father  and  Lord  in  a  strict  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  shape.  But  the  pleasure  of  fishing  in 
troubled  waters,  the  hope  of  gaining  some  momentary 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  England,  seems  to  have  been 
enough.  Malcolm,  the  King  who  owed  his  crown  to 
English  help,  appeared  for  the  second  time  as  an  enemy 
of  England.  An  Irish  potentate,  no  doubt  of  Danish 
descent,  also  joined  the  muster;^  Iceland  too,  the  great 
Norwegian  colony,  sent  help  to  the  mother  country;  the 
presence  of  Godred  the  son  of  Harold,  a  chief  of  that  island 
and  the  future  conqueror  of  Man  and  Dublin,^  shows  that 
the  remotest  North  sent  forth  what  was  doubtless  far 
from  the  least  formidable  contingent  of  the  host  of  Hard- 
rada.  That  host  was  thus  swelled  by  reinforcements 
from  the  whole  north-west  of  Europe.  Norway,  Scotland, 
Orkney,  Ireland^  Iceland^  all  sent  forth  their  sons  to  the 
great  enterprise  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  Wikings. 
No  such  mingled  host  had  threatened  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land since  wolves  and  ernes  and  ravens  held  their  inighty 
banquet  on  the  day  of  Brunanburh. 

"  Bex  Sooiorum  '^  and  the  "  Bex  HibemisB**  can  hardly  be  the  same  person, 
and  Tostig  was  jast  now  on  the  best  terms  with  Malcobn. 

^  See  the  last  quotation. 

*  Ghron.  Mannis,  1047  (1066),  p.  3  Munch.  "De  qu&  fug&  [apud  Stam- 
fordbridge]  quidam  Godredus  oognomento  Grouan,  filins  Hanildi  nigri,  de 
Ysland  fugien«  venit  ad  Godredum  filium  Sytric  qui  tunc  regnavit  in  Man- 
Qi&,  et  honoriiioe  susceptus  est  ab  eo."  See  Munch's  note,  pp.  50,  51.  He 
however  takea  *' Ytjbnd*'  to  mean  not  Iceland,  but  Isla. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

The  fleet 
sails  along 
the  York- 
shire  coast. 


Cleveland 
ravaged. 


Resistance 
of  Scar- 
borough, 
and  burn- 
ing of  the 
town. 


The  fleet  now  again  sailed  southward.  Its  course  was 
swift,^  but  not  so  swift  as  to  forbid  the  work  of  plunder 
on  the  way.  The  coast  was  utterly  defenceless.  A  land 
under  the  guardianship  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  was  in 
a  very  different  case  from  a  land  under  the  guardianship 
of  Harold  of  England.  The  fleet  had  entered  the  Tyne 
unawares,  and  the  shores  of  Yorkshire  were  not  lined  with 
warriors,  as  the  shores  of  Wessex  had  been  but  a  month 
before.  The  invaders  landed  and  harried  where  they  listed. 
The  coast  of  Cleveland  was  ravaged,  and  the  district  sub- 
mitted without  resistance.*  At  Scarborough  a  better  spirit 
was  shown ;  some  valiant  man  was  doubtless  in  local  com- 
mand.3  When  the  Northmen  landed,  the  men  of  the 
town,  neglected  by  their  Earl,  dared,  in  the  spirit  of 
Brihtnoth  or  Ulfcytel,  to  meet  the  invaders  in  arms.  But 
Harold,  according  to  the  legend,  easily  found  means  of 
bringing  them  to  submission  and  to  destruction.  The 
elder  town  of  Scarborough  lies  on  the  slope  of  heights 
which  lead  gradually  up  to  a  bold  peninsular  cliff,  dashed 
on  three  sides  by  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Above  the  town  rises  the  mutilated  minster.  Above  the 
minster  again,  the  peninsula  itself  is  crowned  by  the 
defences  of  an  ancient  castle,  whose  shattered  Norman 
keep  remains  as  a  relic  of  the  age  next  following  that 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  On  these  heights  the 
Northmen  raised  a  vast  pile  of  wood,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
They  then  hurled  the  burning  timbers  down  upon  the 
town;  house  after  house  caught  fire;  the  town  now  sur- 
rendered, but  it  was  none  the  less  given  up  to  slaughter 
and  plunder.     The  whole  coast  now  submitted;  the  men 

^  Flor.  Wig.  1066.    "  Citato  cursu  ostium  Humbree  fluminis  intraverunt.** 
*  For  these  accounts  of  the  harrying  of  "Kliflond,"  "  Skardaboig,**  and 
"Hellomes,"  see  Snorro,  Johnstone,  201 ;  Laing,  iii.  83. 

'  Scarborough  unluckily  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  otherwise  we 
might  have  learned  the  name  of  a  man  who  must  have  been  worth  re- 
membering. 
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of  Holderness,  like   the  men   of  Scarborough,  ventured,  ohap.  xiv. 
bravely  but  unsucessfuUy,  on  local  resistance.     Of  naval  ^^^Jj^ 
operations  on  the  English  side  we  hear  nothing.     Some-  x^ees. 
what  later  in  our  narrative  we  shall  find  that  northern 
England  was  not  wholly  unprovided  with  ships;  but  when  The  North- 
we  hear  of  them,  it  is,  strange  as  it  appears,  in  the  inland  fleet  re- 
waters  of  the  Wharf,^    The  naval  force  of  Northumber-  STwwf. 
land  was  doubtless  quite  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  so 
fearful  an  enemy;  the  fleet  had  most  likely  withdrawn 
before  the  invaders  as  they  doubled  Ravenspur  and  entered 
the  g^eat  estuary  of  the  Humber.     Unopposed,  it  would  The  Nor- 
seem,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  Harold  and  his  host  ^^^l^i^ 
directed  their  course  straight  upon  the  capital  of  Northum-  ^  **^® 
berland.     They   passed   by   the   desolate    flat  where  the 
genius  of  the  great  Edward  was  one  day  to  call  into  being 
the  great  haven  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.     They  passed  by 
the  pathless  forest  where  the  bounty  of  the  next  invader  of 
England  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  great  minster 
of  Selby.     At  last  they  cast  anchor  at  a  spot  on  the  left  They  du- 
bank  of  the  Oase,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Riccall.^  Riocall. 
They  were  now  at  a  distance  by  land  of  about  nine  miles 
from  York,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  distance 
by  water  a  good  deal  greater.     This  may  have  been  among 
the  motives  which  led  them  to  choose  their  halting-place 
at  this   particular  point.     Another  obvious  motive   was 
to  watch  the  entrance  to  the  Wharf,  the  stream  in  which 
the  English  fleet  had  sought  shelter,  and  which  empties 
itself  into   the   Ouse  a  little  way  above   Riccall.     It  is 
not  easy  to  judge  of  the  exact  state  of  the  landing-place 
at  the  time.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  its  whole  aspect,  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
it  has  been  aSected  by  locks,  dykes,  and  the  drainage  of  the 

^  We  read  Bome  way  further  on  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  how  Harold 
of  England  found  the  fleet  at  Tadcaster. 
'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  In  looo  qui  Richale  dicitur  appUcuerunt." 
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CHAP.  iiT.  land  o&  its  banks.  But  it  is  clear  that  Riccall  was  a  good 
central  point.  A  j3eet  moored  there  could  at  once  bar 
the  ascent  of  the  Ouse  and  the  descent  of  its  tributary ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  near  enough  to  give  help, 
if  help  were  needed^  in  the  main  operations  against  the 
capital.  At  Riccall  then  the  vast  fleet  of  the  Northmen 
was  left.  Filling  up  the  river,  as  it  must  have  done,  for 
a  long  distance,  it  formed  an  unwonted  and  terrible  object 
in  waters  where  no  invading  fleet  had  been  seen  for  fifty 
years.  A  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Olaf  the  son 
of  the  Norwegian  King,  of  the  two  Earls  of  Orkney,  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  those  islands,  was  left  to  guard  the  ships, 

Haiold       while  the   main   body,    under  Harold  and  Tostig,  made 

J^^*^  ready  for  their  decisive  march  on  York. 

York.  The  two  Earls  were  at  last  roused  from  their  listlessness 

when  the  great  city  of  Northern  England  was  thus  directly 
placed  in  jeopardy.^  Even  iEthelred  had  thought  it  need- 
ful to  do  something  when  a  Danish  host  came  too  near  to 

Eadwine     his  Imperial  resting-place  at  Winchester.^     So  Eadwine 

!^  mjircli  *^^  Morkere,  who  had  left  Cleveland  and  Scarborough  and 

to  meet       Holdemess  to  their  fate,  deemed  themselves  at  last  called 
them.  . 

upon  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  York.     They  had  by 

this  time  got  together  a  large  army,  made  up,  it  would 

seem,  mainly  of  the  general  levy  or  militia  of  the  district. 

Among  these  a  large  body  of  priests  had  not  scrupled  to 

obey  the  summons  to  arms.^    It  may  be  doubted  whether 

^  The  careleflsneis  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere  is  strongly  set  forth  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbuiy,  ii.  328  ;  "  Ambo  ergo  [Harald  Hardrada  and  Tostig] 
oonsertis  umbombiui  terram  Trandhumbraiiam  popnlabaatnr ;  gennanos 
recent!  victoria  feriatos,  qui  nihil  minus  quam  talia  latrocinia  metuerent, 
aggressi,  victoe  inter  Eboracum  includunt." 

*  See  vol,  i.  p.  287. 

'  Marianos  (Pertz,  v.  559),  describing  the  Battle  of  Fulford,  mentions 
the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  priests ;  "  Eburad  in  auctumno  plus  quam  mille 
laioornm  centosque  [sic]  presbyterorum  bello  occidit  de  Anglis."  The 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (see  above,  p.  341)  cuts  down  the  nimiber  of 
priests  killed  to  ten.    The  Hyde  writer  (292)  mistakes  the  battle  for  a 
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this  is  sonply  a  sign  of  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Nortfaum-  chat.  xit. 

hrian  people  in  general,  or  whether  it  points  to  a  qpecial 

Seeling  of  the  special  exigency  of  the  case.     At  the  head  of 

this  force,  the  two  English  Earls  set  forth  from  York,  while 

the  Norwegian  army  advanced  to  meet  them  from  the 

point  where  they  had  left  their  ships  at  Bicoall.     The 

ooarse  of  both  armies  led  them  along  the  slight  ridge 

which  forms  the  line  of  communication  between  York  and 

Selby,  a  narrow  path  between  the  river  and  its  marshy 

banks  on  one  side,  and  the  flat^  and  still  to  some  extent 

marshy^  ground  on  the  other.    On  the  spot  known  as  Gate  Battlb  of 

Fulford,^  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  the  armies  met.  v<^^^' 

Harold  Hardrada,  pressinir  on  no  doubt  with  all  the  yehe-  ^y*  ^' 

temberao. 
mence  of  his  nature^  had  reached  the  place  from  Eiccall 

before  the  English  had  made  the  shorter  march  from 

York.     He  was  therefore  able  to  make  ready  his  line  of 

battle   before    they  drew  near  to  attack.^    The  present 

village  stands  on  a  low  height,  sloping  gently  to   the 

river  on  the  left  hand  and  to  the  marshy  flat  to  the 

right.     This  doubtless  was  the  site  held  by  the  invading 

army.     The  royal  post  was  by  the  river ;  there  the  line  of -^n«»g©- 

the  shield- wall  was  thickest ;  there  was  pitched  the  Land-  the  Kor- 

waster,  the  speaking  name  of  Harold's  royal   standard.  ^^^ 

■torm  and  massacre  at  York,  with  a  grievous  slaughter  of  priests ;  "  Ebo- 
racam  .  .  .  tandem  .  .  .  ci^ientes  tantA  in  e&  c»de  debaochati  sunt, 
ut  ex  numero  presbyterorum  qui  in  e&  interfecti  sunt,  quantus  fuit  ceteroram 
Borientiam  numerus,  utrumqoe  oonjid  potest  undecies  enim  zx.  [220?] 
predbyteri  feruntur  ild  oooidisse.** 

^  The  earlier  writers  do  not  give  the  name  of  Uie  place  ;  it  was  enough  for 
them  that  it  was  near  Tork.  Hie  Worcester  and  Peterboroogh  Chronicles 
say  that  the  Northmen  "oomon  to  Eoforwic  and  heom  >8sr  wiiS  ftihton 
Eadwine  Eori,"  etc.  So  Fknenoe  says  "  juxta  Eboracum,**  and  Marianus 
"  Eburadi."  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  A),  after  saying  that 
the  fight  was  "  juzta  urbem,"  adds,  "  cujus  locus  pugns  in  australi  parte 
urbis  adhuc  ostenditur."  But  to  the  local  Jmowledge  of  Simeon  a  stiU 
mors  ezaot  account  seemed  needful.  He  copes  Floronce  as  usual,  but  after 
the  words  "  juxta  Eboracum  '*  he  inserts  the  words  "  apud  FuUbrd." 

*  See  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  202 ;  Laing,  iii.  84. 
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cBAP.  XIV.  And  there  stood  the  King  himself^  his  giant  form  towering 
alike  over  friends  and  enemies.     The  right  wing  stretched 
across  the  rising  ground  as  far  as  a  ditch^  beyond  which 
lay  the  marsh,  which  is  described  as  broad  and  deep.^   Here 
the  line  was  weakest^  and  here,  whether  by  chance  or  by 
design,  the  English  made  their  first  attack.    The  fight  was 
a  hard  one ;  the  Angles  and  Danes  of  Northumberland  were 
no  contemptible  enemies  for  any  man,  and  reckless,  and 
even  traitorous,  as  was  the  whole  conduct  of  the  brother 
Earls,  they  showed  no  lack  of  the  courage  of  the  mere 
Vigorous    soldier.    The  charge  of  the  Northumbrians  on  the  Norwe- 
^^^J^lgjj  gian  right  was  vigorous  and,  for  a  while,  successful.    The 
on  the  Nor-  enemy  gave  way,  and  the  banner  of  Earl  Morkere  pressed 
right.         on  valiantly.^     But  it  was  only  where  the  line  was  least 
strong  that  the  English  could  make  any  impression ;  and 
Decisive     the  chances  of  war  presently  changed.     For  now  King 
2jj^^.     Harold  of  Norway  caused  the  charge  to  be  sounded,  and  he 
/  />    ^X*°  A    ^"^^®lf  1®^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  wing,  with  the  Land- waster  borne 
^^/       Harold.      bcside  him.     He  charged  at  once  on  the  troops  which  were 
already  beginning  to  boast  of  their  victory ;  before  his  two- 
handed  sword  all  went  down;  the  Northmen  pressed  on 
De^tand  around  their  King;  the  English  gave  way  before  their 
Sf  Eng-     onslaught.     They  still  for  a  while  resisted,  but  presently 
^^'  they  turned  and  fled.     The  slaughter  was  fearful,  but  the 

Norwegian  sword  was  not  the  only  enemy.  In  that  wild 
flight  and  wild  pursuit,  men  were  hurled  into  the  river^ 
the  ditch,  and  the  marsh;  here  corpses  were  borne  down 
the  stream;  there  the  ditch  was  so  filled  with  the  slain 

*  Snorro,  ap.  Johnstone,  20a;  Laing,  iii.  84.  "pat  var  fen  diupt  oc 
breitt  oc  fuUt  af  vatni." 

'  lb.  "  For  )iar  fram  merki  Mauro-kara  Jarls.**  Snouro  does  not  speak 
of  any  exploits  of  Eadwine,  nor  indeed  does  he  mention  his  name.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  does  not  confomid  him  with  Waltheof,  whom  he  describes  as 
present  in  the  battle,  calling  him,  as  elsewhere,  a  brother  of  Morkere.  (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  553.)  He  however  gives  Waltheof  his  proper  title  as  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  559.)  The  presence  of  Waltheof  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  writer.  It  was  perhaps  suggested  by  his  later  exploits  at  York. 
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that  the  pnrsaersj  so  their  poets  say,  could  march  as  on  ohap.  xiy. 
solid  ground  over  their  carcases.^    The  Norwegians  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  English  were  driven  to  find  shelter  within  the  walls 
ofYork.* 

The  battle  of  Pulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday.     Its  Surrender 
immediate  result  was  the  surrender  of  York.     On  Sunday,  Sunday, 
it  would  seem,  the  city  capitulated.^    A  local  Gem6t  or  ^*«°^b«' 
Thing  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  make  peace  with  Harold 
Harold  of  Norway,  and  to  receive  him  as  King  of  the  received  as 
English,  or  at  least  as  King  of  the  Northumbrians.     His  ^^JS? 
new  subjects  even  agreed  to  join  him,  as  their  fathers  had  humbriana 
agreed  to  join  Swegen,  in  his  further  warfare  against  the  ^i^w  him 
south  of  England.^    Provisions  were  supplied  to  the  army ;  J*JJJ^ 
hostages  were  given  to  the  Norwegian  King,  and,  what  we  England, 
should  hardly  have  looked  for,  we  read,  on  trustworthy  ©xSw^d. 
authority,  that  Harold  in  return  gave  an  equal  number  of 
hostages  to  the  men  of  York.*   What  follows  will  show  that 
this  treasonable  engagement  by  no  means  represented  the  real 


'  SnoiTo,  ap.  Johnstone,  203  ;  Laing,  iii.  84.  **  L&  J>ar  sva  t^ckt  valrinn, 
at  Nordmenn  m&tto  g&nga  >urfiketiB  yfir  fenit."  He  goes  on  to  kill  Morkere 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  he  lived  at  least  till  1087.  Cf.  Chron.  Ab. 
"And  ]»er  wses  )»es  Engliscan  folces  myoel  ofslagen  and  adrenct  and  on 
fleam  bedrifen.**  So  Florence;  "Multo  plures  ex  illis  in  fluvio  demersi 
foere  quam  in  acie  oeddere." 

*  SnoiTo,  Johnstone,  203 ;  Laing,  iii.  85.  ''Valjnofr  Jarl  [meaning  most 
likely  Eadwine]  oc  >at  lid  er  undan  komz,  fl^di  upp  til  boigarinnar  i  Jorvik, 
vard  par  it  mesta  mann&ll." 

*  The  details  come  from  Snorro  (Johnstone,  205  ;  Laing,  iii.  85),  but  the 
c^ntulation  is  dear  from  the  English  writers.  Chron.  Ab.  ''And  pa,  sefter 
|iam  gefeohte,  for  Harold  cyningc  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  into  Eofer- 
wic.**  So  Simeon,  who,  after  the  landing  at  Riocall,  inserts  the  words  "  et 
Eboracum  gravi  pugn&  obtinuerunt.**  Snorro,  who  understood  the  geography 
of  the  ooast,  gets  all  wrong  in  the  inland  countiy.  He  fimdes  that  both 
Riocall  and  Stamfordbridge  were  dose  to  York. 

*  Chnm.  Ab.  "And  to  fullan  fri'5e  gespnecon,  ^t  hig  ealle  mid  him  suff 
fiffaa  woldon  and  J^is  bnd  gegan.**    Cf.  vd.  i.  p.  356. 

*  Chron.  Ab.  and  Florence.  Snorro  does  not  mention  the  hostages  given 
by  Harold. 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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OHAP.  xr7.  wishes  of  the  Northumbrian  people ;  there  is  still  less  reason 
to  think  that  it  represented  the  real  wishes  of  Eadwine  and 
Morkere.  But  it  surely  implies  a  lack  of  zeal  and  courage 
for  a  great  city  to  surrender  on  the  fourth  day,  especially 
as  we  hear  nothing  of  any  actual  assault  on  the  walls. 
Such  was  at  least  not  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  London 
and  Exeter  sixty  years  before,  nor  of  the  citizens  of  Exeter 
two  years  later.  No  doubt  both  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  slaughter 
at  Fulford ;  still,  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  walls, 
resistance  might  surely  have  been  kept  up  beyond  the 
space  of  four  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct 
of  Harold  Hardrada  seems  milder  and  more  politic  than 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  the  character  either  of 
himself  or  of  his  English  companion.  But  we  may  be 
sure  that,  in  this  mild  treatment  of  York^  we  see  the 
counsel  of  Harold  and  not  of  Tostig.  The  banished  Earl 
was  seeking  revenge;  the  invading  King  was  seeking  a 
Crown ;  and  he  must  have  known  the  policy  of  winning 
subjects  by  fair  means  rather  than  by  force  whenever  fair 
means  would  avail  for  the  purpose. 

§  4.  The  March  of  Harold  and  the  Battle  of 
Stamfordbridge. 

The  hostages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  which 
were  now  given  to  the  Norwegian  King  were  to  secure  the 
Hostages  fidelity  of  the  city  of  York  only.  Hostages  from  the  whole 
shire  to  be  shire  were  to  be  given  at  some  future  day,  and  the  place 
atsum^  for  their  delivery  was  appointed  to  be  at  Stamfordbridge.* 
fordbridge.  The  spot  which  bears  this  name,  a  name  which  the  events 
of  those  few  days  were  to  make  illustrious^  lies  about  eight 

*  Ghron.  Ab.  "And  Harold  cjrmngc  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eori  and 
heora  gefylce  wseron  afiunen  of  sdpe  begeondan  Eoferwio  to  Stanfordbiycge ; 
for^am  ^  him  waeron  behaten  to  gewissan  )wet  him  man  jner  of  earle 
\mte  scire  ongean  hy  gislas  bringan  wolde.'* 
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miles  norih-east  of  the  city.     As  its  name  implies,  the  ohap.  xiv.  . 
main  feature  of  the  place  is  the  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  ^^J!j^. 
a  tributary  of  the  Oose,  which  joins  the  main  stream  at  bridge  and 
a  considerable  distance  below  Riccall.     The  site  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  Roman  Derventio^  but  it  is  perhaps 
a  more  lucky  g^ess  which  places  that  site,  a  site  so  hallowed 
in  the  early  religious  history  of  Northumberland,  within 
the  modern  park  of  Aldby.    There  stood  a  royal  house  of 
the  Northumbrian  Kings,  the  site  of  which^  or  of  some 
of  its    outposts,   a  mound  surrounded   by  a  fosse,   still 
looks  down  on  a  picturesque  point  of  the  courae  of  the 
river.     There  it  was  that  the  fitithful  Lilla  gave  his  life  for 
the  Northumbrian  Bretwalda,  and  there  EanflsBd,  the  Bret- 
wolda's  daughter,  was  the  first  of  Northumbrian  race  to  be 
received  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  ^    This  spot  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  three  miles  above  Stamfordbridge,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where  another  bridge 
now  at   least   spans   the  stream.     If  Aldby,  the  ancient  Cause  of 
dwelling-place  of  the  Northumbrian  Kings,  was  still,  as  j^^^^ 
is    most   likely,   a  dwelling-place    of  the   Northumbrian  ^°'*- 
Earls,  some  light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  what  otherwise 
seems  the  incomprehensible  movement  of  the  Northmen 
from  York  to  Stamfordbridge.^    We  instinctively  ask  why 
such  a  comparatively  distant  spot^  one  especially  which 
removed  the  army  still  further  from  their  naval  station  at 

>  Beda,  tf.  9. 

'  The  confudon  made  by  Snorro  must  be  oonstantly  borne  in  mind.  The 
anny  was  at  Stamfordbridge ;  the  ships  were  left  at  Riocall ;  these  points 
are  several  miles  distant  from  York  and  from  one  another.  Snorro  fimcies 
that  aU  three  places  were  dose  together ;  be  makee  Harold  Hardrada  go  to 
Stamfordbridge  as  a  convenient  post  for  attacking  the  city,  and  he  makes 
him  alito  go  back  to  his  ships  on  the  Sunday  evening.  He  no  doubt  thought 
that  Stamfordbridge  was  on  the  Ouse.  So  the  Hyde  writer  (292)  turns  the 
fight  of  Stamfordbridge  htto  a  siege  of  York ;  "  Haroldua  .  .  .  eu  ooeurrit 
apud  Eboraoum  et  totis  viribus  clvitatem  oppugnat."  Cf.  the  passage  ihnn 
Domesday,  below,  p.  362.  Stamfordbridge  was  the  battle  of  York,  as 
Senlac  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Aa   2 
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CHAP.  xjv.  Riccall,  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  delivery  of  the 
hostages.  Why  should  Harold  leave  York  so  &r  out  of  his 
immediate  grasp,  when  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
hostages  might  just  as  easily  have  been  g^ven  to  him  in 
York  itself?  The  most  likely  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  need  of  finding  new  quarters  and  a  new  place  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  army.  The  Northmen  had  doubtless  by 
this  time  eaten  up  all  that  was  to  be  found  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse ;  they  were  not  to  be  indulged  with  the  sack 
of  York ;  the  provisions  furnished  by  the  city  could  hardly 
maintain  them  till  the  coming  of  the  hostages,  whose  col- 
lection from  all  parts  of  the  shire  would  necessarily  be  a 
work  of  time.  But  if  there  was  a  royal  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stamfordbridge,  we  at  once  see  a  motive  to 
direct  the  choice  of  the  invaders  to  that  neighbourhood. 
Such  a  position  would  afford  manifest  advantages  in  the 
way  of  quarters  and  provisions.  Its  occupation  would  also 
present  a  sentimental  attraction.  The  first-fruits  of  victory 
would  already  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  Tostig  as  he  sat  again 
as  master  in  the  halls  of  his  brother.  And  Harold  Hard- 
rada  might  feel  himself  already  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Britain, 
as  he  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of  the  King  who  seemed  to 
have  left  his  kingdom  opeti  to  his  arms. 

Deecm)-  The  spot  which,  by  reason  of  this   almost  accidental 

aite,  movement,  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  events 

of  our  history,  though  not  one  of  those  spots  which  nature 
seems  to  have  marked  out  as  the  almost  necessary  place 
of  some  memorable  deed,  is  one  which  is  far  from  being 
void  of  interest.    The  great  tale  of  which  it  became  the 

Origin  of  theatre  is  legibly  written  on  its  natural  features.  The 
name  of  the  place  is  a  history  in  itself.*     The  stones  are 

^  JBthelred  (405)  says,  '*  In  loco  qui  tunc  Steinfordebrigge,  nunc  autem 
ex  rei  eventu  etiam  Pons  Belli  dicitur.**  So  the  De  Inventione,  cap.  20 ; 
*'  RedienB  a  Ponte  Belli,  quod  a  bello  cognomen."  The  older  name  is  now 
the  only  one  known,  but  the  battle  is  by  no  means  fbigotten  on  the  spot. 


the  name. 
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still  to  be  seen  from  which  the  spot  drew  its  first  name  chaf.  xi?. 
of  Stamford.  That  name  is  shared  with  it  by  not  a  few 
other  places^  a  name  which  reminds  us  of  days  when  the 
primitive  stepping-stones,  supplied  either  by  art  or  by 
nature,  were  the  earliest  means  of  crossing  a  deep  or  rapid 
river.  Those  stones^  at  a  later  day,  became  the  supports 
of  the  wooden  bridge  which  one  deed  of  that  memorable 
week  was  to  make  immortal.  The  wooden  bridge  has,  in 
modem  times,  given  way  to  a  successor  of  stone^  and  other 
changes  have  g^reatly  altered  the  state  of  the  stream  and 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place.  But  the  main  features  are 
still  there,  as  when  the  Norwegian  host  pitched  their  camp 
upon  its  banks.  The  modern  bridge  stands  on  a  different 
site  from  the  early  structure  of  wood,  but  the  position  of 
the  true  Stamfordbridge  is  stiU  to  be  seen.  Its  memory  is 
preserved  at  once  by  local  tradition  and  by  the  clearer  evi* 
dence  of  the  course  of  the  roods  converging  on  either  side. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  Derwent  forms  at  this 
point  a  nearly  flat  plain,  but  a  plain  placed  at  some  height 
above  the  stream.  In  the  distance  the  bold  outline  of 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds  forms  a  prominent  object,  but  the 
country  nearer  to  the  river  is  not  marked  in  any  special 
way.  The  Derwent  itselfj  a  reedy  and  somewhat  sluggish 
stream,  winds  between  the  higher  levels  on  each 
side,  its  immediate  banks  forming  those  alluvial  flats 
which  are  locally  known  as  ings.  But  at  Stamford- 
bridge  itself  the  higher  ground  slopes  gently  to  the 
river  on  both  sides.  This  higher  ground,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  bears  the  historical  name  of  the 
Battle  Flats,  On  the  other  side^  the  road  from  York,  is 
nearly  flat,  with  a  slight  rise,  as  far  as  Grate  Helmsley^ 
a  village  a  mile  or  more  west  of  the  river.  From  this 
point  the  road  gradually  descends  to  Stamfordbridge.  An 
army  therefore  advancing  from  York  would  be  able  to 
make  the  greater  part  of  its  march  unseen  by  the  enem^. 
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CHAP.  XIV.  An  army  encamped  on  the  lower  ground  immediately  on 
each  side  of  the  Derwent  might  easily^  if  somewhat  careless 
guard  were  kept^  remain  unconscious  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach till  they  had  begun  the  descent  from  Helmsley.^ 


Amnge' 
ment  of 
tihe  Nor- 
wegian 
anny. 


The  events  which  followed  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Northmen,  in  the  full  consciousness  and  pride  of  victory, 
were  encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  stream^  most  likely  in 
no  very  certain  order  or  discipline.  If  a  neighbouring  royal 
dwelling-place  at  Aldby  formed  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
choice  of  the  position,  it  is  possible  that  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Norwegian  King  were  placed  at  that  point.  At  any 
rate,  the  bridge  itself  and  the  ground  immediately  right  of 
the  river  were  kept  by  an  advanced  detachment.  It  would 
seem  that  the  whole  of  the  army  which  had  received  the 
submission  of  York,  and  which  was  expecting  the  sub- 
mission of  all  Northumberland,  withdrew  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse  to  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  The  ships  still 
stayed  in  the  larger  river,  seemingly  at  their  original 
landing-place  at  Biccall,  still  guarded  by  Olaf  and  the 
Earls  of  Orkney.  Meanwhile  Harold  himself,  with  Tostig 
and  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  awaited  the  coming 
of  the  hostages  at  Stamfordbridge. 


The  news  They  Waited  for  what  they  were  never  to  receive.  One 
Norwegittn  day  more  of  endurance,  and  York  might  have  been  saved 
bPOB^t  to  ^^™  ^^^  humiliation  of  her  ignominious  treaty  with  the 

Harold  of   invader.     The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  fleet 

England. 

had  been  carried  with  all  speed  to  King  Harold  of  Eng- 
land.^ Placed  between  two  enemies,  the  King's  position 
was  indeed  a  difficult  one.  His  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  South  had  been  brought  to  nothing  by  events  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  To  march  to  the  defence  of  the 
North  was  to  leave  the  South  unguarded.     But  it  was 

'  On  the  detailB,  see  Appendix  FF.  *  See  Appendix  £E. 
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impossible  for  bim  to  leave  the  North  to  a  guardianship  cetap.  zit. 
which  was  plainly  inadequate.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  had 
fiuled  to  save  Cleveland;   they  had  failed  to  support  the 
gallant  local  Tesistance  of  Scarborough  and  Holdemess. 
The  huge  host  of  Hardrada)  gathered  from  so  many  lands, 
was  one  with  which  the  force  of  Northumberland  alone 
could  never  grapple.     It  was  a  need  that  caUed  for  the 
presence  of  the   King  and  for  the   whole  force  of  the 
Kingdom.    The  more  immediate  danger  dictated  the  more  He  deter- 
immediate  duty.     Duke  William  had  not  yet  landed ;  he  ^^  instant 
had  not  even  sailed ;   a  thousand  accidents  might  hinder  ^^^Jfu 
him  from  ever  landing  or  ever  sailing.     But  King  Harold 
of  Norway  was  already  in  the  land ;    he  was  ravaging 
and  burning  at  pleasure;    whole  districts  of  Northum- 
berland,  forsaken  by  their  immediate  rulers^  were  sub- 
mitting to  him.     The  call  northwards  was  at  the  moment 
the  stronger ;  a  swifb  march,  a  speedy  victory,  and  Harold 
of  England  might  again  be  in  London  or  in  Sussex  before 
the  southern  invader  could  have  crossed  the  sea.   The  King 
chose  his  plan,  and  the  plan  that  he  chose  he  carried  out 
wiih  all  the  mighty  energy  of  his  character.     He  gave 
orders  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  North.     According  Legend  of 
to  a  legend  which   probably  contains   some  groundwork  g^ckneaB 
of  truth,  the  Kins:  was  at  this  moment   suffering  from  ^^ 

,         ,  ,  pecoveiy 

severe  bodily  sickness.^     But  his  strong  heart  rose  above  through 

the  pntyers 

the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  he  hid   his  sufferings  of  Ead- 
from  all  men.     By  day  he  in  no  way  slackened  in  the  ^ 
labours  imposed  by  the  duty  of  gathering  together  and 

'  The  atoiy  ib  told  in  the  Ramsey  Histoxy,  c.  120,  by  iSthelred  of  Rie- 
vaaz,  ^4,  in  the  Vita  Hazoldi,  p.  188.  The  Bamsey  writer  does  not  men- 
tion Harold^B  siokneaB ;  the  vision  comes  "  qnum  Haraldus,  propter  impari- 
tateAi  forsitan  copis  militaris,  obviare  [Toetino]  dissimularet.'*  The  vision 
itself  too  is  cut  much  shorter.  il!thelred  tells  us  of  Harold's  sickness,  but 
does  not  describe  its  nature.  From  his  own  biographer's  account  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  gout;  "Tybies  ubito  imius  ["tibia  subito  cruris*'  or 
''tibia  cruris  unius"?]  vehementissimo  cocpit  dolore  constringi." 
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CHAP.  xiy.  marshalling  his  army.^  The  sleepless  night  was  spent  in 
prayers  and  sighs,  as  Harold  implored  the  help  of  the  relic 
whose  sworn  votary  he  was,  the  Holy  Rood  of  his  own 
Waltham.^  His  endurance  in  the  cause  of  his  country 
was  rewarded,  so  the  story  runs^  by  supernatural  help  and 
comfort.  The  deceased  King^  the  holy  Eadward,  did  not, 
in  his  now  happier  state,  forget  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  his  in  his  mortal  days,  nor  yet  the  King  to  whom 
he  had  made  fast  hiB  Kingdom.  In  the  visions  of  the 
night  he  appeared  to  the  Abbot  iEthelsige,^  and  bade  him 
bear  his  message  to  King  Harold.  Let  Harold,  he  said, 
be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  and  go  forth  to  battle 
with  the  enemies  of  England.  He  himself  by  his  prayers 
would  lead  and  defend  his  people,  and  would  guide  their 
righteous  war&re  to  certain  victory.  If  the  King  should 
doubt  of  his  mission,  let  him  know  that  he,  Eadward,  knew 
well  by  how  great  an  effort  he  had  that  day  gathered  up 
his  strength  for  the  duties  of  his  calling.  The  holy  man 
delayed  not  to  dischai^e  the  errand  of  his  departed  master. 
He  sought  the  King ;  he  told  him  the  message  of  his  pre- 
decessor; and  Harold,  recovered  from  his  sickness,^  and 
made  more  hopeful  by  the  cheering  words  of  Eadward, 
betook  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to  the  work  that  was 
before  him. 

^  ^thelred,  404.  "  Nocte  quidem  pneteritd,,  quoin  dolore  torqueretur, 
lioet  eum  non  parum  urgeret  moleBtia  imminfmH,  dlait  tamen,  reputans 
apud  ae,  a.  publioaret  languorem,  quod  et  suib  futurus  eaaet  contemptui  et 
ho8tibu8  irriedoni." 

'  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  "Qui  ex  suo  tali  oompede  plus  Bubditorum  die- 
crimini  quam  suo  coDgemiscens  dolori,  noctem  pene  totam  suspiriis  et  pre- 
cibuB  agentes  [agenst]  insomnem,  fluniliarem  Sanctce  Crucis  expetierat 
subventioiieixi.**  The  scene  can  hardly  be  meant  to  be  laid  at  Waltham. 
The  Holy  Croaa,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  wrought  one  cure  on  Harold 
already.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

»  "Ailgius,"  "Elsinus,"  "Alxi,"  the  pluralist  Abbot  of  Ramsey  and  Saint 
Augustine^s,  who  had  not  refused  the  ministrations  of  Stigand.  See  vol.  ii. 
pp.  451,  452.     We  shall  hear  of  him  yet  again. 

*  Vita  Haroldi,  p.  188.  "Bex  itaque  .  .  .  divinis  curatur  beneiiciis, 
exhilaratur  oraculis.*' 
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This  tale,  legendaiy  as  it  is^  is  worth  telling ;  for  it  is  chap.  xiy. 
plainly  of  genuine  English  growth,  and  it   shows  t^*X*^J^^ 
the  English    people   knew  how   to  unite  reverence  forMiUus- 
the  deceased   saint  with   admiration  for  the  living  hero.  ]^^i 
The  men  who  believed  that  a  saint,  and   above  all  that  ^^^^ 
Eadward,    interfered    on   behalf   of    Harold   clearly   did^»'w^«nd 
not  hold  Harold  for  an  usurper  or  a   perjurer,  or  for 
a  man  who   had   failed   in   his  duty  to   Eadward  when 
living.     Harold  was  under  the  ban  of  Borne,  but  English^ 
men  did  not  therefore,  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
divine  fftvour,  just  as  in  after  times  the  same  ban  availed 
not  to  hinder   Simon    of  Montfort   from  receiving  wor- 
ship  or  from  working  miracles.    As  for  the  historical 
value  of  the  tale,  Harold  may  perhaps  have  been  delayed 
by  sickness  at  this  critical  moment,  but  he  hardly  needed 
visions  and  prodigies  to  urge  him  to  the  discharge  of  his 
kingly  duties.     With  all  the  speed  that  human  energy  Harold 
could  supply,  he  set  forth  upon  that  great  northern  march  ^j^J. 
which  must  rank  among  the  greatest  deeds  of  its  kind 
that  history  records.    Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  if 
Northumberland  and  England  were  to  be  saved.    Those 
whose  memories  could  go  back  for  fifty  years  might  deem 
that  the  spirit  of  Ironside  himself  was  once  more  leading 
the  hosts  of  England  to  battle.    At  the  head  of  his  House- 
carls,  those   terrible  Thingmen  whose  name  carried  awe 
beyond  the  sea,  the  King  of  the  English  set  forth  from 
his  southern  capital.     A  conmiand  was  held  under  him 
by  Bondig  the  Staller,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Gyrth 
and  Leofwine  were  found  now,  as  a  few  weeks  later,  side 
by  side  with  their  royal  brother.^    On  their  march  they 

^  The  presesoe  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  might  be  taken  for  granted.  That 
of  Bondig  appears  firom  a  very  confused,  and  probably  corrupt,  passage  of 
the  De  Inventkme,  c.  ao.  The  army  disperses  after  the  victory  at  Stam- 
fordhridge,  and  "Tostinufli  Gerth,  et  Bundinus**  are  mentioned  among 
those  who  had  been  there.  For  "Tostinum*'  we  should  doubtless  read 
"  Leofwinimi/'  and  the  whole  history  is  greatly  miaoonoeived,  but  the 
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Gathering   which  they  passed.^ 


Twions 
districts. 


CHAP.  XIV.  pressed  into  their  service  the  forces  of  the  districts  through 

Volunteers,  even  from  distant  shires, 
hastened  to  join  the  muster.  But,  save  its  chiefs^  two  men 
only  in  the  host  are  known  to  us  in  their  personal  beings 
and  even  of  them  we  cannot  record  the  names.  A  Thegn 
of  Essex,  a  bene&ctor  of  King  Eadward's  chorch  at  West- 
minster, is  recorded  in  the  Norman  Survey  as  having  gone 
to  the  battle  at  York  with  Harold.^  Another  aged  Thegn 
of  Worcestershire^  a  tenant  of  the  church  of  Evesham  and 
uncle  of  its  Abbot  iEthelwig,  is  also  handed  down  to  us, 
in  the  dry  formnlse  of  the  Survey,  as  having  followed  his 
King  on  the  great  march  and  as  having  given  his  life  for 
Harold  and  for  England.^  Such  men  doubtless  did  not 
stand  alone ;  the  whole  strength  of  southern  and  central 
England  took  part  in  that  great  campaign,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  Harold  entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of 
a  force  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  Northern  invader. 
The  English  army,  ranged  in  seven  divisions,^  marched  on 
along  the  great  Roman  road  from  London  to  York.  The 
still  abiding  traces  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  land 
made,  it  would   seem,  intercourse  between  distant  parts 


paassge  eeems  evidence  enough  to  prove  the  presence  of  Bondig.    See  above, 

p.  51. 

>  Chxx>n.  Ab.  "  I'a  for  he  noi^weard  dsegee  and  nihtes,  swa  hraffe  swa  he 
his  fyrde  gegaderian  mihte.** 

'  Domesday,  ii.  15.  PacheBham  was  a  possession  of  the  church  of  West- 
minster.  The  Survey  adds,  "  banc  terram  dedit  unus  teignus  eodesiae  quum 
ivit  ad  bellum  in  Eurewic  cum  Haroldo.** 

*  In  Domesday  (177  6)  we  read  of  certain  lands  which  one  Wul%eat  had 
given  to  the  church  of  Evesham  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Eadward,  on  the 
occasion  of  hie  son  iEIl%eat  becoming  a  monk  of  the  house.  The  account 
then  goes  on ;  "  Postea  praastitit  abbas  iSHuuinus  banc  terram  suo  avunculo 
quamdiu  ipse  homo  viveret.  Qui  postea  mortuus  fuit  in  bello  HenJdi 
contra  Noirenses.**  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  church  of  Evesham  found 
means  to  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
two  great  battles ;  for  the  Survey  continues,  "ecclesia  reoepit  terram  suam 
antequam  Rex  W.  in  Anglia  venisset.** 

*  Maiianus  Scotus,  ap.  Pertz,  v.  559.  "Araldus  vero  Rex  Anglorum  cum 
septem  adebus  belli  statim  pervenit." 
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of  the  island  easier  and  speedier  then  than  they  became  in  chap.  xiv. 

somewhat  hiter  times.  ^    News  of  the  rout  of  Fulford  and  of 

the  danger  of  York  would  doubtless  still  further  quicken 

the  speed  of  the  march.     In  the  proverbial^  but  marked 

and  emphatic,  language  of  the  Chroniclers,  King  Harold 

and  his  armj  rested  not  day  or  night.^    They  passed 

the  Northumbrian  frontier ;  the  King  had  no  time  to  turn 

aside  and  to  tarry  at  his  own  lordship  of  Coningsburgh, 

where  the  famous  castle  of  a  later  age  has  usurped  the  site 

once  occupied  by  the  house  of  Harold.^    They  marched  on 

through  the  great  province  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war; 

and  on  the  Sunday  evening,  on  the  very  day  of  the  capitu« 

lation  of  York,  the  English  army  reached  the  last  stage  of 

the  usual  route  between  the  two  great  cities  of  southern 

and  northern  England.    This  was  at  Tadcaster^  the  Roman  The  Eng- 

Calcaria,  a  town  on  the  Wharf,  best  known  from  its  neigh-  TadcMter. 

bourhood  to  the  later  battle-field  of  Towton.    It  was  in  the  ^"^^^ 

September 

Wharf,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  English  ships  had  24. 
sought  shelter  when  the  Northern  armada  sailed  up  the 
Ouse.  It  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  still  navigable  as 
high  as  Tadcaster  for  the  small  craft  of  the  river,  whose 
local  name  of  ieels  suggests  the  memory  of  the  first  vessels 
which  landed  our  fathers  in  the  Isle  of  Britain.^  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  could  easily  be  reached  by  such  light 
wardships  as  an  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians  would  be  likely 
to  keep  in  his  service.     At  Tadcaster  then  King  Harold 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  496. 

'  See  the  Abingdon  Clmmiole  quoted  in  the  last  page. 
'  See  above,  p.  60. 

*  I  need  hardly  quote  the  well-known  passage  of  Gildas  ($  23)  telling  how 
our  liDre&theni  "grez  catulomm  de  cubili  leiene  barbarise**  as  he  calls  us, 
came  "tribus,  ut  lingua  ejus  exprimitur,  cyulis,  nostra  lingu&  longis  navi- 
bus.**  Cf.  Beda,  i.  15.  The  KngJishman  however  does  not  ase  the  English 
word  preserved  to  us  by  the  Briton.  We  meet  the  three  keels  again,  though 
not  by  that  name,  in  Jordanes*  (17)  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Goths 
from  Soanzia,  how  they  set  forth  "  tribus  taatum  navibus  vecti  ad  citerioris 
oceani  ripam.  ** 
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CHAP.  nv.  found  and  reviewed  the  English  fleet,*  doubtless  with  an 
eye  to  possible  future  operations  against  the  ships  at  Riccall, 
which  the  events  of  the  morrow  rendered  needless.  The 
Harold  army  then  marched  on  by  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
through  way,  locally  known  as  the  High  StreeL  At  last,  on  Monday 
M^av  morning,  King  Harold  of  England  entered  his  northern 
September  capital,  the  city  which,  only  the  day  before,  had  bowed  in 
ignominious  homage  to  Harold  of  Norway.  He  was  received 
with  joy ;  provincial  jealousies  were  lulled  for  a  moment  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Danes  and  Angles 
of  York  pressed  eagerly  to  welcome  the  West-Saxon  de- 
liverer.^ But  the  King  had  other  work  before  him  than 
either  to  repose  after  that  terrible  march  or  to  enjoy  the 
congratulations  of  a  rescued  people.  He  had  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  rescued ;  while  an  enemy  was  in  the  land, 
Harold  knew  but  one  duty,  to  press  on  to  the  place  where 
the  enemy  might  be  found.  He  had  to  save  the  land 
from  further  havoc ;  he  had  to  strike  before  the  expected 
hostages  could  be  gathered  together ;  he  had  to  smite,  once 
and  for  ever,  the  enemy  who  lay  before  him,  that  he  might 
turn  and  meet  the  yet  more  fearful  enemy  to  whom  his 
southern  shores  lay  open.  He  pressed  on  through^  the  re- 
joicing city ;  he  pressed  on  to  the  Norwegian  camp ;  and 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  energy  and  his  labours  in  the 
glorious  fight  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Of  the  details  of  that  awful  day  we  have  no  authentic 

<  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  "  pa  Smang  Jiiaaaii  com  Harald  Engla  cyningc  mid 
ealre  his  fyrde  on  5one  Sumiandseg  to  TS^  and  )«er  his  li'S  fylcade.**  See 
above,  p.  349. 

'  SnoiTo,  ap.  Johnstone,  205  ;  Laing,  iii.  86.  "  pat  aama  kveUd,  eptir 
861arfall  kom  sunnan  at  boiginni  Haralldr  konungr  Gudenason  med  6vigan 
her  reid  hann  i  borgina  at  viUd  oe  ]K)cka  allra  borgarmanna."  He  is  wrong 
however  in  making  Harold  reach  York  on  the  Sunday  evening  and  paes  the 
night  in  the  city. 

'  Chron.  Ab.  1066.  **  Harold  Engla  cyningc  ...  for  ]»  on  Monandseg 
]>MrA  vX  Eoferwic." 
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record.    We  have  indeed  a  glorious  description^  conceived  chap.  xiv. 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  warlike  poetry  of  the  North,  ^^SFf^ 
but  it  is  a  description  which,  when  critically  examined,  FORD- 

BRUXtB 

proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a  battle-  MondaT,  * 
piece  in  the  Iliad.'    The  tale  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  ^^^ 
our  early  history.    We  have  all  heard  how  the  Northmen,  The  Nor- 
rejoicing  in  their  supposed  victory,  were  going  forth,  light-  q^?^ 
hearted  and  careless,  unprotected  by  defensive  harness,  to 
take  full  possession  of  their  conquest.     That  very  morning 
King  Harold  of  Norway  was  to  hold  his  court,  and  to 
assemble  his  new  subjects^  within  the  walls  of  York.     He 
was  there  formally  to  take  the  government  on  himself,  to 
dispose  of  offices,  and  to  proclaim  laws  for  his  new  realm.  Approadi 
On  his  march  a  doud  of  dust  is  seen  afar  off;  before  long  ^^h  umyf 
shields  and  arms  glistening  like  ice^  are  to  be  seen  beneath 
it.     It  is  the  host  of  King  Harold  of  England.     The  heart 
of  Tostig  fails  him ;  let  them  hasten  back  to  their  ships,  let 
them  gather  their  comrades,  and  put  on  their  coats  of  mail. 
Not  so  the  hero  of  Norway.     Messengers  on  swift  horses 
are  sent  to  summon  the  party  who  are  left  by  the  ships, 
and  meanwhile  Harold  Hardrada  marshals  his  army  for 
the  fight.  The  shield-wall  is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
plete circle^  with  the  Land-waster  waving  in  its  centre.    A 
dense  wood  of  spears  bristles  in  front  of  the  circle,  to 
receive  the  ^harge  of  the  English  horsemen.    King  Harold 
of  Norway  rides  round  his  host ;  his  black  horse  stumbles, 
and  he  falls ;  but  his  ready  wit  wards  off  the  evil  omen ; 
a  fall  is  lucky  for  a  traveller.     But  the  eye  of  his  rival  is 
upon  him ;  Eling  Harold  of  England  sees  his  fall.   "  Who,'' 
asks  the  English  King,  ^'is  the  tall  man  who  fell  from 
his  horse,  the  man  with  the  blue  kirtle  and  the  goodly 

■  See  Appendix  FF. 

'  SnoiTo,  Johnstone,  ao6 ;  Laing,  lii.  87.  "  pear  gordo  uvtk,  oc  var  lidit 
pvi  meira,  er  naligarr  f6r,  oc  allt  at  sak,  sem  k  eina  issmoi  Bsei,  er  vapniu 
gldado/' 
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CHAP.  XIV.  helm?"  "It  is  King  Harold  of  Norway."  "A  tall  man 
and  a  goodly  is  he,  but  methinks  his  luck  has  left  him." 
Meeting  of  Then  foUows  the  yet  more  striking  scene  where  the  two 
HaroidB.  Kings,  alike  in  name  and  in  mighty  meet  face  to  face  before 
the  battle.  Twenty  of  the  Thingmen,  clothed  horse  and 
man  in  armour,  ride  forth  to  the  host  of  the  Northmen. 
One  of  them  beara  to  Earl  Toetig  the  greeting  and  message 
of  his  brother  King  Harold.  Let  him  return  to  his  alle- 
giance, and  he  shall  again  have  the  Earldom  of  Northum- 
berland ;  nay  he  shall  have  a  third  of  the  Kingdom  to  rule 
together  with  the  King.  ''What  then/'  asks  Tostig,  ''shall 
be  given  to  King  Harold  of  Norway?"  "Seven  feet  of 
ground,"  is  the  faiftous  answer,  "  or  as  much  more  as  he  is 
taller  than  other  men."^  "  Go  then,"  says  Tostig,  ''and  tell 
King  Harold  of  England  to  make  him  ready  for  the  battle. 
Never  shall  men  say  in  Norway  that  Earl  Tostig  brought 
King  Harold  Sigurdsson  hither  to  England,  and  then 
went  over  to  his  foes."  The  horsemen  ride  back  to  the 
host  of  England,  and  Harold  Hardrada  asks  who  is  the 
man  who  spoke  so  well.  Tostig  answers  that  it  was  King 
Harold  of  England.  "  Why  then/'  asks  Hardrada,  "  was 
it  not  told  me  ?  he  should  never  have  gone  back  to  tell  of 
our  men's  slaughter."    Tostig,  with  some  traces  still  left 

1  This  &mouB  saying  is  proverbial.  We  find  it  applied  to  WiQiam  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronide,  1087 ;  "Se  ])e  wses  erur  rice  cyng  and  maniges 
landes  hiaford,  he  ntefde  )»  eaUee  landes  buton  seofon  fot  nuel."  It  was  alao 
long  afterwaidB  applied  to  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  Bemeie  historian  Valariua 
Anshftlm  (i.  143) ;  "  Der  Herzog  ....  ward  von  verachter  Macht  mit 
sieben  Schuh  f  rdiychs  zu  Bnw  gesetzt  und  vemtigt."  It  is  the  same 
general  idea  as  the  i£schylean  lines, 

Xf  ^Mi  raiuw  UtaHfka$, 

&w6c€»  Hal  ^i/Uroiai  mrix^^f 

rw  luy&Xom  ircSW  d/ioipovt. 

Sept.  c.  Theb.  713. 
The  same  notion  also  oomes  out  in  the  story  in  Euni^oe,  73 ;  tn  ^iXrmt 
6  MdMSciir,  rd  iihpov  (Scbr  rw  a^€Tipov  ff^/urrct  {h  t^akaiarp^  y^p  Ivf- 
wr^Kti),  ScoyotfTcb  dvd  rod  wr^ftarot  aif^poi^  d^«rc  KAyw,  tit  ikiyifv  Kara' 
ffXi^^"'  7^  ^^"^  iviBv/tohj  r^  Munft, 
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in  his  soul  of  the  days  when  he  went  forth  with  an  honest  chap.  xiv. 

lieart  to  curb  the  freebooters  of  Northumberland,  answers 

that  he  could  never  be  the  murderer  of  the  brother  who 

came  to  offer  him  friendship  and  dominion.     *'  If  one  of  us 

must  die^  let  him  slay  me  rather  than  that  I  should  slay 

him."    To  this  sentiment  the  Norwegian  King  vouchsafes 

no  answer,  but  he  turns  to  his  comrades  with  the  remark 

that  ^^  the  King  of  the  English  was  but  a  small  man,  but 

that  he  stood  well  in  his  stirrups." 

If  this  famous  dialogue  is  plainly  mythieal,  the  glowing  Mythical 

narrative  of  the  fight  itself  is  so  still  more  plainly.  The  main  ^f^e 

strength  of  the  English  is  conceived  to  lie  in  their  horse-  "^^'y* 

^      •  1  Misoonoep* 

men,  horsemen  whose  steeds  are  covered  with  armour,  ac-  tionof  the 
cording  to  an  use  which  had  not  yet  found  its  way  even  into  thebatUe. 
Normandy.  The  English  horse  charges  in  vain  against  the 
Norwegian  circle,  the  dense  shield-wall  and  the  bristling 
spears.  One  assault  afber  another  is  beaten  off;  at  last  the 
Northmen^  proud  of  their  resistance,  become  eager  for  more 
active  success.  They  break  the  line  to  pursue  the  English  ; 
as  soon  as  the  shield-wall  is  broken^  the  English  horsemen 
turn  and  overwhelm  them  with  javelins  and  arrows.  King 
Harold  of  Norway  stands  at  first  by  his  standard;  the 
inspiration  of  the  scald  comes  upon  him ;  he  sings  of  the 
fight  to  be  won  by  the  hand  and  the  sword  of  the  warrior, 
though  his  breast  be  unguarded  by  the  corselet.  When 
the  shield-wall  is  broken,  the  Berserker  rage  seizes  him, 
and  he  leaves^  like  Eadmund,  his  post  by  the  standard; 
with  his  huge  two-handed  sword  he  bursts  upon  the  ranks 
of  the  English  ;  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  give  way  before 
that  terrible  weapon ;  the  English  are  well  nigh  driven  to 
flight  by  his  single  arm ;  but  an  arrow  pierces  his  throat; 
the  mighty  form  falls  to  the  ground,  and  his  chosen  com- 
rades die  around  him.  The  battle  pauses  awhile;  eaeh 
side  alike  rests,  as  it  were,  to  do  honour  to  the  fall  of  one 
so   mighty.     Tostig   takes  the   royal  post  by  the  Land- 
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CHAP.  XTV.  waster ;  Harold  of  England  again  employs  the  momentary 
lull  once  more  to  offer  peace  to  his  brother  and  quarter  to 
the  surviving  Northmen.  A  fierce  cry  from  the  Norwegian 
ranks  is  the  answer;  as  one  man  they  will  die  rather  than 
receive  quarter  from  the  English.  The  war-shout  is  raised, 
the  fight  begins  again,  and  the  second  act  ends  with  the 
fall  of  Tostig.^  The  reinforcement  now  arrives  from  the 
ships.  They  come  in  full  harness ;  their  chief  is  Eystein 
Orre,  the  personal  fiivonrite  of  the  King  and  the  promised 
husband  of  his  daughter  Mary.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  third 
act  of  the  fight^  the  Storm  of  Orre,  as  it  was  called  in 
Northern  song.  He  and  his  men  come  up  wearied  with 
the  swift  march  from  the  ships ;  still  they  begin  the  third 
struggle,  the  most  terrible  of  all.  Eystein  takes  the  post 
by  the  Land- waster  which  had  been  held  by  Harold  and 
Tostig ;  the  fight  is  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever ;  the 
English  are  well  nigh  driven  to  flight.  At  last  the  Ber- 
serker rage  seizes  on  the  Northmen ;  they  throw  away 
their  coats  of  mail ;  some  are  slain  by  the  English,  some 
fall  of  sheer  weariness  and  die  without  a  wound.  Still  the 
fight  is  kept  up  till  night-fall;  by  that  time  the  chief 
men  of  Norway  have  fallen,  and  the  remnant  of  the  host 
escapes  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness. 

Meagre-  Such  is  the  magnificent  legend  which  has  been  com- 

genuhie  monly  accepted  as  the  history  of  this  famous  battle.  I  shall 
aooountB.  elsewhere  examine  the  whole  story  in  detail ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is,  in  the 
Saga,  wholly  misconceived,  and  that  a  story  which  repre- 
sents horsemen  and  archers  as  the  chief  strength  of  an 
English  army  in  the  eleventh  century  is  at  once  shown  to 

'  The  moment  of  ToBtig*B  death  is,  oddly  enough,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Saga.  But  the  oonBtruotion  of  the  story  dearly  requires  it  to  be  placed 
here.  Tostig  takes  Harold^s  place  by  the  standard.  Afterwards  Eystein 
takes  it.     Tostig  is  clearly  kiUed  between  these  two  points. 
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be  a  tale  of  later  date.  And  it  is  disappointing  that,  for  so  ohap.  xr7. 
detailed  and  glowing  a  tale,  we  have  so  little  of  authentio 
histoiy  to  substitute.  Still,  from  such  accounts  as  we 
have,  combined  witb  our  knowledge  of  what  an  English 
army  of  that  age  really  was^  we  can  form  a  fiair  general 
idea  of  the  day  which  beheld  the  last  victory  of  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine,  the  last  victory  of  pure  and  unmixed 
Teutonic  England. 

King  Harold  then  marched  through  York^  and  found  Sadden 
a  part  at  least  of  the  Norwegpon  host  on  the  right  bank  of  ^T^ 
of  the  Derwent,  wholly  unprepared  for  his  attack.     It  is  Knglwh. 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been,   as   the  story 
represents  them,  going  to  a  peaceftd   meeting  at  York. 
Anyhow,  the  invaders,  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Pulford, 
in  the  capitulation  of  York^  in  the  promised  submission 
of  all  Northumberland^  had  no  thought  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  blow  which  was  coming  upon  them.     The  speed  and  Loyalty 
secrecy  with  which  Harold  was  able  to  accomplish  this^o^^. 
memorable  march  not  only  bears  witness  to  his  own  skill 
and  energy^  but  also  speaks  well  for  the  discipline  of  his 
army  and  for  the  general  loyalty  of  the  country.     Fast  as 
Harold  may  have  pressed  on,  individual  spies  or  deserters, 
had  there  been  any  such^  could  always  have  outstripped 
him^  and   could   have  borne  the  news  of  his  coming  to 
the  enemy.     But  no  such  treason  marred  his  well-con- 
ceived and  well-executed  scheme.     He  came  on  the  North- 
men unawares;^  the  men  who  deemed  that  all  Northum- 
berland^ perhaps  that  all  England,  was  their  own,  suddenly 
found  themselves  in  the  thick  of  a  new  Brunanburh^  a 
happier  Assandun.     A  leader^  the  peer  of  ^thelstan  and 
Eadmund^  commanded  a  band  of  tried  and  chosen  warriors 

1  Ghrtm.  Ab.  "  Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  on  unwaran 
begeondsn  ^eere  biycge."  Ghron.  Wig.  "  Da  oom  Harold  ure  cyng  on 
unwser  on  )ia  Normenn.*' 

VOL.  in.  B  b 
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CHAP.  xiT.  such  as  iSltlielstan  and  Eadinund  never  knew.  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  witli  their  hurried  leviea,  had  doubtlesB  done 
iheir  best ;  but  the  invaders  bad  now  to  deal  with  quite 
another  enemy.  King  Harold  of  England  was  upon  them ; 
they  were  face  to  face  with  his  personal  following,  with 
those  terrible  Thingmen,  each  one  of  whom,  men  said,  was 
a  match  for  any  other  two.  But  Harold  Hardrada  and 
his  mingled  host  showed  no  lack  of  gallantry;  the  victory 
was  won  only  by  the  hard  fighting  of  a  whole  day.^  The 
The  battle  English,  unseen,  it  would  seem,  till  they  reached  the  low 
SberighT  brow  of  Helmsley,  came  at  once  upon  that  part  of  the 
adeofthe  Norwegian  army,  utterly  unprepared  and  seemingly  not 
fully  armed,^  which  found  itself  on  the  right,  the  York 
side,  of  the  Derwent.  They  were  of  course  unable  to  bear 
up  successfully  against  so  sudden  and  terrible  an  attack. 
But  the  resistance  which  they  made  no  doubt  gave  time 
for  their  comrades  on  the  other  bank,  with  their  King  at 
their  head,  to  form  in  the  full  array  of  the  shield-wall. 
This  division,  on  account  of  the  slight  slope  down  to  the 
river,  would  even  have  a  certain  advantage  of  ground  over 
the  English.  The  fight  then  began  by  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  English  on  the  detachment  to  the  right  of  the  river. 
Yielding,  but  not  flying,^  the  unprepared  and  half-armed 
Northmen  were  driven  across  the  stream.  English  min- 
strels, firagments  of  whose  songs  crop  out  in  the  narrative 

1  Ghron.  Ab.  "  SwySe  heardlice  lange  on  dssg  feohtende  wseron."  Ghron. 
Wig.  "And  ]wer  vnexfS  on  dseg  smiSe  stranglic  gefeoht  on  bS  halfe."  flor. 
Wig.  **  Rex  Ang^orum  Haroldus  .  .  .  plenam  Tictoriam,  lioet  aceizime  pug* 
natum  fuisset,  habuit." 

'  This  appears  not  only  in  the  Saga,  but  also  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559) ; 
"AralduB  Bex  Anglomm,  .  .  .  quum  Araldum  imparatum  absque  loricis 
et  cetaris  ejusdem  rei  invenisset,  bello  oocidit.'*  So  Saxo  207,  where  how- 
ever there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration ;  "  [Haraldi]  cunctationem  Nor- 
wagienaes  timori  conaentaneam  rati,  neglecUe  corporvm  munimentiSf  perinde 
ac  securi  periculum  validius  prede  incubuerunt.  Sed  dum  incautiua  ruunt 
spand  palantesque  ab  Anglis  nullo  negotio  (!)  truddati  sunt.*^ 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  762  B.  "Maximus  numerus  Anglorum  Nor- 
wagenaes  cedere  aed  non  fugere  compulit." 
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of  colder  annalistB,  again  told  how  the  living  crossed  the  chap.  xiv. 

river  over  the  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  which  choked 

its  stream.^     And  now  an  act  of  daring  devotion  placed  The  bridge 

a  nameless  Northman,  whose  deed  is  recorded  not  by  his  byasmgle 

conntrymen  but  by  his  enemies,  on  a  level  with  Horatius    ^ 

on  the  bridge  of  Bome  and  with  Wulfstan  on  the  bridge 

of  Maldon.^     Alone  for  a  while  he  kept  the  pass  against 

the  whole  English  army;  forty  men  fell  beneath  his  axe;^ 

an  arrow  was  shot  at  him  in  vain^,^  at  last  an  Englishman 

found  means  to  creep  under  the  bridge  and  pierced  him 

through  beneath  his  corselet.^    The  hindrance  offered  by 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  76a  B.  "Ultra  fliunen  igitur  repaid,  viyis super 
mortuoB  tranaeuntibus,  magnanimiter  restiterunt."  See  the  use  of  the  same 
proverbial  expression  above,  p.  353. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  270.  This  story  is  found  in  the  Abingdon  Chronlde,  being 
the  last  entry,  added  in  another  hand,  and  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect. 
Mr.  Earle  (Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  xxxviii.)  ingeniously  conceives  that  the 
account  of  the  battle  in  this  Chronicle,  so  much  fuller  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  is  due  to  some  Northumbrian  visitor,  who  at  last  took  up  the  pen  and 
wrote  a  little  himself.  The  story  is  not  told  by  florenoe,  but  it  is  found  in 
William  of  Malmeebury  and  Henzy  of  Huntingdon,  with  some  variations. 

*  Win.  Mahns.  ii.  228.  "Uno  et  altero  et  pluribus  nostne  partis  [Wil- 
liam for  once  writes  as  an  Englishman]  interemtis.'*  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  762  B)  is  more  precise  or  more  romantic;  "Plus  xl.  viris 
Anglorum  securi  cedens  electft." 

*  Chron.  Ab.  "pA  seite  an  Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  htt  nactes  ne 
wiSstod."  The  shooting  of  one  arrow  seems  looked  on  as  an  exploit  on  the 
English  side.  William  of  Malmesbury  has  confounded  this  shot  with  the 
death-blow ;  "  Unus  ex  collateralibus  Begis  jaculum  ferreum  in  eum  eminus 
vibrat,  quo  ille,  dum  gloriabundns  proludit  ipsA  securitate  incautior,  tere- 
bratuB,  victoriam  Anglis  concessit." 

s  Chron.  Ab.  "And  )»  com  an  oj^r  under  )>ere  brigge,  and  hine 
^ui^stang  en  Gnder  l>ere  brunie."  Hen.  Hunt.  u.  s.  "Quidam  navim 
ingressus  per  foramina  pontis  in  celandis  eum  peicussit  jaculo.'*  Compare 
the  death  of  Eadmund  Ironside,  vol.  i.  p.  698.  On  the  "  foramina  pontis'* 
compare  a  bridge  described  by  Richer  (iv.  50)  which  "tantis  et  tot 
hiatibus  patebat,"  &c.  At  Boroughbridge  in  132 1  Humfrey  Earl  of  Here- 
ford was  pierced  in  exactly  the  same  way.  See  Chron.  Cralfredi  le  Baker, 
p.  65.  The  memory  of  the  English  exploit  is  kept  up  on  the  spot  by  a 
yearly  baking  of  pies  of  pears,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat — "pear-boat 
pies'' — at  the  feast  held  on  (I  think)  the  Monday  after  the  day  of  the 
battle. 

B  b   2 
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OHAP.  XIV. 

The  Eng- 
lish cross 
the  bridge, 
and  the 
main 
begins. 


Obstinacy 
of  the 
fighting 
on  both 
sides. 


Complete 
-victory 
of  the 


this  valiant  enemy  being  removed,  the  English  host,  their 
King  at  their  head,  passed  the  bridge,  and  now  the  fiercest 
fighting  of  the  day  began.  Details  are  lacking,  but  it 
needs  no  special  flight  of  the  imagination  to  see  the  slight 
slope  above  the  present  village,  where  a  newly-built  church 
has  lately  risen,  covered  by  the  bristling  ring  of  the 
Northmen,  the  fortress  of  shields,  so  often  sung  of  alike 
in  English  and  in  Scandinavian  minstrelsy.  We  may 
picture  to  ourselves  how  the  axes  of  England  rang  on  that 
firm  array  of  bucklers ;  how  step  by  step,  inch  by  inch,  up 
the  slopes,  on  to  the  Battle-flats,  the  Housecarls  of  King 
Harold  clave  their  way.  We  may  see  how,  step  by  step, 
inch  by  inch,  dealing  blow  for  blow  even  in  falling  back, 
Northman  and  Scot  and  Fleming^  gave  way  before  the 
irresistible  charge  of  the  renowned  Thingmen.  We  may 
see  the  golden  Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  -Alfred, 
glitter  on  high  over  this  its  latest  field  of  triumph.  We 
may  hear  the  shouts  of  *'  Holy  Rood"  and  '*  God  Al- 
mighty" sound  for  the  last  time  as  an  English  host  pressed 
on  to  victory.  We  may  see  two  kingly  forms  towering 
high  over  either  host ;  we  may,  if  we  will,  bring  the  two 
Harolds  face  to  face,  and  hear  the  two-handed  axe  of 
England  clashing  against  the  two-handed  sword  of  Nor- 
way. We  may  see  the  banished  Englishman  defiant  to 
the  last,  striking  the  last  blow  against  the  land  which  had 
reared  him  and  the  brother  who  had  striven  to  save  him 
from  his  doom.  We  may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  final 
moment  of  triumph,  when  for  the  last  time  Englishmen 
on  their  own  soil  had  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter,^ 
and  when  the  Land- waster  of  Norway  was  lowered  before 
the  victorious  Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man.     At  least 


^  The  presence  of  Flemings,  fbllowers  no  doubt  of  Tostig,  is  attested  in 
the  addition  to  the  Abingdon  Chronicle ;  "  And  Jwre  michel  wel  gedogon, 
ge  Norweis  ge  Flssming.** 

^  Chron.  Wig.    "And  Engle  ahton  wsebstowe  geweald ;**  the  old  formula. 
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we  know  that  the  long  struggle  of  that  day  was  crowned  chap.  xiv. 
by  complete  victory  on  the  side  of  England.     The  leaders 
of  the  invading  host  lay  each   man  ready  for  all  that 
England   had  to  give   him^   his  seven   feet    of  English 
ground.     There  Harold  of  Norway,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Death  of 
Sea-Kings,  yielded  up  that  fiery  soul  which  had  braved  Hardrada, 
death  in  so  many  forms   and  in  so  many  lands.     The 
warrior  of  Africa,  the  pilgrim  of  Jerusalem,  had  at  last 
met   his    fate    in   an    obscure   comer   of  Britain^  whose 
name  but  for  him  might  have  been  unknown  to  history. 
There  Tostig  the  son  of  Godwine,  an  exile  and  a  traitor,  of  Toatig, 
ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life  which  had  begun  with 
promises  not  less  bright  than  that  of  his  royal  brother. 
There  died  the  nameless  prince  whom  the  love  of  warfare  of  the 
or  the  hope  of  plunder  had  led  from  the  land  which  had         ^^' 
once  sheltered  the  English  King  in  his  days  of  exile.     The 
whole  strength  of  the  Northern  army  was  broken ;  a  few 
only  escaped  by  flight,  and  found  means  to  reach  the  ships 
at  Riccall.^    Among  these  was  the  Wiking  who  had  come  Escape  of 
from  the  furthest  North  to  win  his  share  in  the  plunder 
of  conquered  England.     Godred   survived   when   Harold 
and  Tostig  fell ;  but  he  went  not  back  to  his  Iceland  home ; 
he  found  a  nearer  shelter  with  his  namesake  the  son  of 
Sihtric.     He  fled  to  the   isle  where  he  was  himself  to 
reign  as  a  conqueror,  and  to  make  his  Kingdom  of  Man 
the  centre  of  victorious  warfare   against   Dublin  and  all 
Leinster.^   But  the  great  mass  of  the  huge  host  of  Hardrada  Utter 
lay  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.^     Beside  those  who  of  thTNor^ 

^  Chron.  Wig,     "0%  ]»et  hig  sume  to  scype  ooman.*' 

•  See  above,  p.  347. 

'  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  emphatically,  "pser  wsbs  lyt  to  lafe.** 
So  the  Abingdon  writer ;  "  pier  wees  Harold  cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig 
eoil  ofidagen  and  nngerim  foloes  mid  heom,  Kgiier  ge  Normana  ge  Engliaca.** 
Cf.  Orderic  (500  A) ;  "  NimiiiB  sanguis  ez  ntrftque  parte  eflfiisus  est  et 
innumerabilis  [ungerfm]  hominiun  bestiali  rabie  furentium  multitude 
truddata  est.** 
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CHAP.  xiT.  fell  beneath  the  English  axes,  many  were  drowned  in  the 
wegian       j^^^p .  Qthers  died,  we  know  not  how,  by  fire.^     Only  a  few 
of  that  great  host  could  have  found  even  that  small  allow- 
ance of  English  earth  which  was  to  be  granted  to  their 
leader.     We  need  not  believe  the  tale  which  told  how  the 
heads  of  Tostig  and  Harold  of  Norway  were  brought,  as 
savage  trophies  of  victory,  into  the  presence  of  the  English 
The  body    King."    We  know  on  better  authority  that  the  body  of  his 
found  and    fallen  brother  was  sought  for  and  found  among  the  slain  by 
^^  **    a  distinctive  mark  of  his  body."    The  wounds  dealt  by  the 
Danish  axe  were  deep  and  ghastly ;  a  head  cloven  to  the 
chin  with  the  full  strength  of  the  two  arms  of  an  English 
Housecarl  would  show  but  few  features  by  which  .Gytha 
or  Judith  could  have  recognized  the  slain.*    The  giant 
form  of  Hardrada  doubtless  needed  no  mark  to  distinguish 
him  from  lesser  men.     We  know  not  where  he  found  his 
promised  allotment;*^  but  the  tie  of  kindred  pleaded  for 
Tostig,  and  the  body  of  the  banished  Earl  of  the  Northum- 

^  Chion.  Wig.  "Sume  adnmcen  and  sume  eac  forbeemde,  and  swa 
mislice  f^rfiu-ene.''  So  Henzy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  76a  B) ;  "  Angli 
.  .  .  totam  Norwagendum  aciem  yd  armis  Btravenmt  vel  igne  deprehensos 
oombuaaerunt.*'  Compare  the  story  in  the  Saga  (Laing,  iii.  95)  of  Waltheof 
burning  the  Normans  after  Senlac.  Stories  of  the  same  kind  are  told  of 
KleomenSs  at  Aigos  (Herod,  vi.  79)  and  of  Gorbulo  in  Armenia  (Tacit. 
Ann.  ziv.  23).  There  is  also  the  story  of  the  &te  of  Valezis  in  Zosimoe,  iv. 
24,  and  AmmianuB,  xxd.  13,  who  refers  to  the  like  fftte  of  Ciueua  Sdpio. 
See  livy,  xzxv.  36. 

■  liber  de  Hyda,  p.  29a.  "Haroldus  .  .  .  .  et  Tostius  ....  victi  oc- 
cubu»imt>  sectaque  eorum  capita  Begi  Haroldo  sunt  deportata.**  So  Guy 
of  Amiens,  37; 

"  Invidus  ille  Ca![n  iiatris  caput  amputat  ense, 
Et  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepelivit  humo." 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  252.  "Cadaver  ejus,  indicio  vemicee  inter  duas 
scapulas  agnitum."     Can  this  account  be  reconciled  with  the  other  ? 

«  Cf.  Anmiianusy  xzzi.  7.  "Quorumdam  capita  p»  mediimi  frontis 
et  verticis  mucrone  distincta  in  utrumque  humerum  magno  cum  terrore 
pendebant." 

'  The  Hyde  writer  (u.  s.)  sends  him  to  be  buried  in  Norway;  "Corpus 
defunct!  Regis  his  qui  remanserant  deportandom  in  proprium  r^gnom.  Bex 
Haroldus  concessit." 
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briane  found  a  grave  within  the  walls^  no  doubt  within  the  chap.  xnr. 
primatial  minster,  of  the  city  where  he  had  ruled  so  sternly.^ 
But  no  funeral  rites  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  meaner  dead  of 
the  invading  army.  The  bones  of  the  slain  remained  on  the 
ground  for  many  years,^  bearing  witness^  in  the  days  of 
England's  bondage,  how  hard  fought  had  been  the  last 
victorious  fight  of  her  last  native  King.  For  in  truth  Heavy  loas 
the  vanquished  invaders  had  sold  their  lives  dearly.  The  EnglLh. 
English  host  was  far  from  coming  forth  scatheless  from 
that  awful  struggle.  Many  a  faithful  Housecarl^  many 
a  noble  Thegn/  had  given  his  life  for  England  and  for 
her  chosen  King.  But  the  victory  was  a  victory  as  de- 
cisive as  any  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
warfare.  Harold  had  swept  from  the  earth  an  enemy 
compared  with  whom  ^Ifgar  and  Grufiydd  might  seem 
but  as  the  puppets  of  a  moment.  He  stood  victorious 
after  a  day  of  slaughter^  compared  with  which  the  hardest 
struggles  of  his  Welsh  campaigns  might  seem  but  as  the 
mimic  war&re  which  men  wage  against  the  stag  and  the 
wild  boar.* 

1  Will.  Malms,  iii.  352.     "Cadaver  .  .  .  Bepultuiam  Eborad  meruit." 

'  Ord.  Vit.  500  A.  "Locus  etiam  belli  peiiranseuntibus  evidenter  patet, 
ubi  magna  oougeries  oaedum  mortuorum  usque  hodie  jaoet,  et  indicium  ruinsB 
multiplids  utriusque  gentis  exbibet." 

'  Hot.  Wig.  **  licet  de  tot&  Angli&  fortiores  quosque  in  prceliis  duobus 
bene  sdret  jam  oeddisse." 

*  The  death  of  Handd  Hardrada  was  followed  by  a  time  of  unusual  quiet 
in  the  North.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Olaf  and  Magnus,  of  whom 
Magnus  died  in  1069,  after  which  Olaf  reigned  alone  till  1093.  He  was 
BQooeeded  by  his  son  Magnus  Barefoot^  who  figures  in  English  history  as 
the  invader  of  Anglesey  in  1098  (see  above,  p.  343).  Snorro  (Johnstone, 
aai ;  Laing,  iii.  98)  says  that  Harold  Hardrada's  daughter  Mary  (see  above, 
pp.  343,  345,  368)  died  suddenly  in  Orkney  on  the  same  day  that  her  &ther 
and  her  lover  Eystein  died  at  Stamfordbridge. 

Tostig  left  two  sons  by  Judith,  Sknle  and  Ketil.  They  returned  to 
Norway  with  Olaf  (Snorro^  ap.  Johnstone,  aaa ;  Laing,  iii.  97-99%  from 
whom  they  both  received  grants  of  land  in  Norway,  where  they  became 
founders  of  fionilies — representatives  of  the  male  line  of  Eail  Grodwine. 
Skule  especially  was  in  high  honour  with  Olaf.    Their  mother  Judith  re* 
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oHAP.xiv.  But  the  conqueror  of  Stamfordbridge,  during  the  few 
mild  deal-  ^^7^  ^^  ^^®  *^*^  kingship  which  still  were  his,  was  to  show 
C^and*  himself  in  a  nobler  light  than  that  of  a  conqueror, 
therein-  That  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  which  was  as  marked 
Northinen.  ^^  ^^^  character  of  Harold  as  his  valour  and  energy,  was 
now,  as  ever,  extended  to  enemies  who  could  no  longer 
resist.  He  had  shown  forbearance  to  domestic  traitors; 
he  had  shown  it  to  rebellious  vassals ;  he  had  now  to  show 
it  to  men  who  had  borne  their  share  in  an  unprovoked 
invasion.  The  Norwegian  ships  still  lay  in  the  Ouse. 
After  the  utter  defeat  of  the  land  army,  naval  operations 
were  hardly  needed  against  them ;  the  fleet  which  had 
been  arrayed  at  Tadcaster  was  not  called  into  action,  but 
the  King  of  the  English  sent  to  Olaf  and  the  Orkney 
Earls,  and  offered  them  peace.^  ^^They  came  up  to  our 
King,"^  seemingly  to  his  court  at  York ;  they  gave  hostages 
and  swore  oaths  that  they  would  for  ever  keep  peace  and 
friendship  with  this  land.  In  four  and  twenty  ships,  the 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Hardrada  sailed  away  from  the 
shores  of  Northumberland.  Since  the  day  of  Stamford- 
bridge  the  kindred  nations  of  Scandinavia,  bound  to  us  by 
so  many  ties,  have  never  appeared  on  English  ground  in 
any  guise  but  that  of  friends  and  deliverers.^ 
Hupld  This  negotiation  may  have  taken  up  the  two  or  three 

days    immediately    following    the    battle.     Urgently    as 

manied  with  Well,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  son  of  the  MarquesB  Azo  (see  above, 
p.  i97\  and  was  thus  an  anoestresB  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Some  of 
the  Grerman  historians  mistake  her  for  the  widow  of  Harold  instead  of  the 
widow  of  Tostig.  See  Appendix  O,  where  I  have  also  spoken  of  her  degree 
of  kindred  to  Baldwin  the  Fifth  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  133). 

^  Chron.  Wig.  /f  S^  kyng  |)a  geaf  giyff  Olafe  )nes  Noma  cynges  suna, 
and  heora  Bisoope  ^nd  )nui  eorle  of  OrcanSge,  and  eallon  ])an  ])e  on  yeim  scj- 
pun  to  lafe  wEBTon."  Florence  gives  the  Orkney  Earl  his  name  Paul,  and 
the  addition  to  the  ^bingdon  Chronicle  strangely  calls  Olaf  "  Hetrnmidufl.** 
*  Chion;  Wig.  **  Hi  foron  |)a  upp  to  uran  kyninge." 
'  Compare  the  au^dliaries  sent  by  Swegen,  of  whom  more  in  the  next 
volume,  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  who  came  with  William  the  Third. 
Macaulay,  ii.  489;  iii.  625. 
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Harold's  presence  was  needed  in  the  southern  part  ofoHAP.xiv. 
his  Kingdom,  he  could  not  refuse  a  few  days  for  the  need- 
ful rest  of  himself  and  his  host.     His  presence  too  was 
needed  for  the  settlement  of  the  troubled  aflTairs  of  North- 
humberland,   and  even  for   the  mere   celebration   of  his 
triumph.     His  victory  was  saddened  by  the  fate  of  his 
brother ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  blood  of  many  of  his 
valiant   comrades;    his  mind    must   have  been   weighed 
down  by  the  thoughts  of  the  toils  and  dangers  which  were 
yet  in  store  for  him  elsewhere.     Still  the  victor  could  not  The  Feast 
shrink  from  the  wonted  celebration  of  so  great  a  victory,  j^^   ^' 
The  King  was  at  the  banquet/  when  a  messenger  ap-  brought  of 
peared,  who  had  sped,  with  a  pace  fleeter  even  than  that  of  WiiliAm. 
of  his  own  march^  from  the  distant  coast  of  Sussex.^    One  soptombOT* 
blow  had  been  warded  oflF,  but  another  blow  still  more  ^^0 
terrible  had  fallen.     Three  days  after  the  fight  of  Stam-  October  i  ? 
fordbridge,  William  Duke  of  the  Normans,  once  the  peace- 
ful guest  of  Eadward,  had  again^  but  in  quite  another  guise^ 
made  good  his  landing  on  the  shores  of  England. 

^  I  accept  this  incident^  as  one  likely  to  be  remembered,  firom  Hemy  of 
Hnntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  C)  and  the  Ramsey  History  (cap.  czx.)>  though 
they  absurdly  represent  the  feast  as  held,  and  the  message  as  brought,  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  when  William  had  not  yet  landed.  So  Wace  wys  of 
his  Thegn  who  brought  the  news  from  Sussex ; 

"  Ultre  le  Humbre  I'a  trov^ ; 
En  une  ville  aveit  disn^." 
The  writer  of  the  De  Inventione  (c.  zz.)  most  strangely  makes  Harold  go, 
after  the  battte,  to  Waltham,  and  hear  the  news  there ;  « Waltham  rediit, 
ubi  de  applicatione   Normannorum   nimis  yeridicH   nairatione   nuntium 
suscepit." 

*  See  the  next  Chapter,  §  3. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  NORMAN  INVASION  AND  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  HASTINGS.* 


^  I.   Tie  Building  of  the  Fleet. 

he  Duke  of  the  Normans  snocesc 
vhich  concerned  his  enterprise^  b 
Sooaf*       ^^^  subjects  and  with  strangers.     We  saw  his  cause,  after 


9WXW0  Wb  left  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  successful  in  every 

WiUiaiiis    negfotiation  which  concerned  his  enterprise^  both  with  his 


1  Throughout  this  Chapter,  the  Nonnan  and  Engliah  aooonnts  haye  caro- 
fully  to  be  oompared,  but  it  is  from  the  Nonnan  authoritieB  that  we  have  to 
ditkw  most  of  our  detaiLi.  The  English  writers  seem  to  have  shrunk  from 
dwelling  at  length  on  the  "great  memory  of  sorroiw,"  so  that  all  their 
aooounts  are  oompaiatiyely  meagre.  At  this  point  also  we  lose  the  Abingdon 
Chronicle  altogether,  which  ends  with  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge.  Among 
the  Norman  accounts,  the  first  places  belong  to  the  Tapestry  and  to  William 
of  Poitiers.  The  Tapestxy,  which  gave  us  no  hdp  during  the  period  of 
negotiation,  begins  to  be  most  minute  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  beginning  of 
actual  miUtaiy  preparations,  and  it  continues  to  be  of  primaiy  importance 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac.  The  high  authority  of  William  of 
Poitiers,  as  a  contemporary  and  seemingly  an  eyewitness,  is  somewhat 
balanced  by  his  constant  strain  of  panegyric  on  William  and  by  his  no  less 
constant  sacrifice  of  chronological  order  to  the  demands  of  his  rhetoric. 
Wace,  the  honest  and  painstaking  inquirer  of  the  next  centuiy,  has  been 
valuable  before,  and  he  becomes  still  more  valuable  now.  His  contempo- 
raries and  fellow-poetB,  Benoit  in  French  and  the  writer  of  the  Draco  Norman- 
nicus  in  Latin,  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  him.  We  are  now  also  reinforced 
by  another  important  narrative  on  the  Norman  side,  the  "  Gannen  de  Bello 
Hastingensi"  by  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  136),  printed  in 
Giles*  Scriptores  Berum  Gestarum  Willelmi  Conquestoris,  in  the  Ghroniques 
Anglo-Nonnandes,  and  in  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.  This  poem 
is  referred  to,  and  coupled  with  William  of  Poitiers,  by  William  of  Jumidgee, 
or  rather  by  his  continuator  (vii.  44) ;  "  Si  quis  vero  plenius  iUa  ndsse  de- 
siderata Ubrum  Willelmi  Pictavensis,  Luxoviorum  Archidiaooni,  eadem  geeta» 
Biout  copiose,  ita  eloquent!  sermone  a&tim  continentem,  legat.     Edidit 
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some  hesitation,  zealously  taken  up  by  his  own  people,  obap.xv. 
while  volunteers  flocked  eagerly  to  his  muster  from  the 
territories  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  We  have  seen 
his  undertaking  receive  the  highest  of  religious  sanctions 
in  the  blessing  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Had  the  enterprise 
been  one  against  Anjou  or  France,  warfare  would  have 
begun  long  before  the  season  of  the  year  which  we  have 
now  reached.  But  William's  present  warfere  was  aimed 
at  a  realm  whose  insular  position  shielded  it  at  least  for 
a  while.  England  could  be  reached  only  by  sea,  and  the 
Normandy  of  those  days  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power. 
The  army  destined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England 
had  to  be  carried  across  the  channel.  A  vast  fleet  was 
therefore  needed,  and  a  fleet  had  to  be  created  for  the 
purpose.  The  creation  of  that  fleet  was  the  work  of  the  Fonnatioii 
summer  of  the  great  year,  while  King  Harold  of  England  Nonmui 
was  so  carefully  ^ruarding:  his  southern  coasts.^    As  soon  J®^* 

•'    *=»  °  ^  Summer, 

as  the  undertaking  was  finally  determined  on,  the  woods  1066. 
of  Normandy  began  to  be   felled,^   and   the  havens  of 

pneterea  e&dem  materiA  opus  non  oontemnendtim  Guido  Epiaoopua  Ambia- 
nenais,  heroico  metro  exaratum."  So  Ordeiic,  503  D  ;  '<  De  cujus  [GmUebni 
Regis]  protntate,  et  eximiis  moribus  ac  prosperis  eyentibiis  et  strenuis  ad- 
mirandisque  actibus  Guillehnus  PictavmuB,  Lezoyiensis  Axehidiaoonus, 
affluenter  tractavit,  et  librtim  polito  sermone  et  magni  sensfts  proftmditate 
prsBcIarmn  edidit.  Ipse  siquidem  prsBdicti  Begis  capellanus  longo  tempore 
ezstitit,  et  ea  qu»  oculis  suis  viderit  et  quibus  mterfuerit  loDgo  relata  vel 
oopioBO  indubitanter  enudeare  studuit,  quamTis  librmn  usque  ad  finem 
Begis  adversis  caeibus  impeditus  perducere  nequiverit.  Guido  etiam  pnesul 
Ambiaaemds  metricum  carmen  edidit,  quo  Maronem  et  Papinium  gesta 
lieroum  pangentes  imitatus  Senlacium  bellum  descripsit,  HercUdum  vitii- 
peram  et  condetmums,  Ouillermum  vero  collaudans  et  magnifictrMy  Has  is  at 
least  as  true  of  the  Archdeacon  as  it  is  of  the  Bishop.  Guy*8  work  however 
is' useful  for  the  details  of  the  yqyage  and  the  battle,  and  for  some  of  the 
eyents  after  the  battle.  With  these  Nonnaa  accounts  we  have  of  course 
to  compare  the  diort  narratives  in  our  own  Chronicles  and  in  Florence ; 
some  particular  facts  of  importance  may  also  be  gleaned  from  WilHam  of 
Mafanesbuxy,  from  the  Waltham  writer  De  Inventione,  and  from  others 
of  the  subsidiaiy  authors. 

'  See  above,  p.  326. 

'  The  cutting  down  of  the  trees  is  graphically  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
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osAF.  Z7.  Normandy  resounded  with  the  axes  and  hammers  of  car- 
Contriba-  penters  and  ship-builders.^  A  large  proportion  of  the 
shipB.  ships  were  the  offerings  of  the  great  barons  and  prelates 
of  the  land.2  William  Fitz-Osbern,  who  had  been  the 
first  man  in  Normandy  to  pledge  himself  to  the  enterprise, 
now  redeemed  his  pledge  by  the  gift  of  sixty  ships.  The 
same  large  number  was  contributed  by  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery and  by  Roger  of  Beaumont,  and  also  by  Hugh  of 
Avranches,  the  future  Earl  of  Chester.  Fifty  ships^  with 
sixty  knights,  formed  the  contingent  of  Hugh  of  Mont- 
fort.  Two  less  famous  men^  Fulk  the  Lame  and  Gerald 
the  Seneschal,*  contributed  forty  each.    The  gift  of  Walter 

pi.  8.  This  beginning  at  the  beginning  reminds  one  of  Odysseus  when 
about  to  leave  Kalypsd's  island ;  aur^  6  rd/JiyfTO  bovpa  «.r.X.  (Od.  v.  243), 
and  seemingly  we  may  add,  0oSn  8^  ol  ijvvro  ipyw, 

^  They  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  Tapestzy.  Wace  too  (11473)  gives 
a  vivid  aooount ; 

"Fevree  e  charpentiers  manda ;        Cheviles  fere  et  boiz  doler, 
Dune  v^issiez  k  granz  esforz  N^s  et  esquiz  apareillier. 

Par  Normendie  &  toz  U  porz,  Yeiles  estendre,  mast  dreder 

Mairrien  atraire  b  fust  porter,        A  grant  entente  et  3^  grant  oost." 
Cf.  the  great  speech  of  Dikaiopolis  in  the  Acharnians,  471  et  seqq.,  espe- 
cially 536  et  seqq. ;  rh  v^itptw  8'  aZ  Konriom  w\arovfUvo»,  K.r.X. 

'  Qrd.  Vit.  494  A.  "  In  Neustrift  multee  naves  cum  utensHibus  diligenter 
parate  simi,  quibus  fibbrieandis  derici  et  laid  studiis  et  sumptibus  adbibitis 
pariterintenderunt."  Wace  (11304)  names  some  of  the  contributors^  and 
a  fuller  list  is  printed  in  Lord  Lyttdton^s  Appendix,  i.  463,  and  in  Giles;, 
Scriptt.  Will.  Conq.  21. 

'  I  cannot  identify  Fulk  the  Lame,  who  seems  not  to  occur  in  Domesday. 
A  Fulk  of  Pannes  signs  a  charter  in  the  Cartulary  of  the  Hdy  Trinity  at 
Bouen  (p.  465),  and  a  Fulk  of  Caldri  was  a  benefactor  of  the  same  house 
in  1084  (p.  466).  As  his  charter  is  confirmed  by  King  Philip  and  not  by 
William,  he  was  doubtless  a  Frenchman.  Gerald  the  Seneschal  ("  Dapifer,*' 
"Senescallus")  signs  a  charter  of  Hoger  of  Montgomery  (p.  442)  on  bdialf 
of  the  Trinity  monastery  at  Kouen  in  this  veiy  year  (''anno  dominicee 
incamationis  XLXT,  tunc  sdlicet  quando  Normannorum  Dux  Guilldmus 
cum  dasdco  apparatu  ultra  mare  erat  profecturus*').  He  is  perhi^MB  the 
same  as  Gerald  the  Marshal  (Marescalcus)  who  appears  in  the  Suffidk 
Domesday  (438  h)  as  hdding  a  former  possession  of  Earl  JSMgar,  In  the 
same  Cartulary  (p.  451)  we  find  the  donation  of  a  companion  of  William, 
who  seems  to  have  been  mortally  woimded  or  worn  out  in  the  campaign ; 
**  £A  tempestate  qua  Guilldmus,  Dux  Normannorum  ^gregius,  cum  clasmoo 
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GiflGeufd  was  thirty  ships  with  a  hundred  knights.  The  same  ohap.  xv. 
nmnber  of  ships,  with  their  crews,  were  snpplied  by  Vul- 
grin,  the  pious  and  peaceftil  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  He,  we 
are  told^  was  specially  zealous  in  the  Duke's  cause,^  looking 
on  him  doubtless  as  the  champion  of  Borne  and  of  Christen- 
dom. But  greater  even  than  these  great  contingents  were 
the  gifts  of  the  Duke's  own  kinsfolk^  of  the  members  of 
the  ducal  house  no  less  than  of  those  sons  of  his  mother 
whom  his  bounty  had  so  lavishly  enriched.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  ships,  the  largest  offering  in  the  whole  list^  were 
the  contribution  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.  A  gift  second 
only  to  that  of  his  brother,  a  gift  of  a  hundred  ships,' 
was  the  contribution  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  William  of 
Evreux  gave  eighty,  Bobert  of  Eu  sixty.  The  monk 
Nicolas,  the  son  of  Duke  Richard  the  Third,  now  Abbot 
of  the  great  house  of  Saint  Ouen,  gave  twenty  ships  with 
a  hundred  knights.  Others  of  less  d^^ee  gave  one  ship 
or  more,  according  to  their  means.^  And  among  these  was 
another  monk,  of  less  lofty  birth^  but  of  higher  personal 
renown,   than   the  princely  Abbot   of  Saint  Ouen's.    A 

single  ship  with  twenty  knights  was  the  offering  of  Re-  Bemigius 

ofF^cunpf 

migius,  then  almoner  of  the  house  of  Fecamp,^  but  who  fint  Bkhop 
was  in  aftertimes  to  be  the  last  Bishop  of  the  ancient  see  1067-1003. 
of  Dorchester,  the  first  who  placed  his  throne  on  the  lordly 
steep  of  more  fisimous  Lincoln.     But  one  gift,  though  the 
gift  of  a  single  ship  only,  had  a  value  beyond  all  others  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Duke.     The  ship  which  was  destined  for 

apparatn  ingentaqTie  exerdtu  An^orum  terram  ezpetiit,  quidam  milee, 
namme  Osmnndas  de  Bodes,  cum  aliis  iUac  profectns,  et  languore  ooireptuB 
atqiie  ad  eztrema  perductus,  pro  aninuB  siue  remedio,  dedit  Sanct»  Trini- 
tati  omnem  dedbmam  terns  sasd  in  alodio/*  &c. 

^  Boman  de  Bou,  1 1309.     "  Mult  voleit  11  Dus  avancier.** 

'  So  the  list  in  LyttelUm ;  Waoe  (i  1305)  cuts  down  Odo's  gift  to  forty. 

'  "Extra  has  naves  ....  habuit  Dux  a  quibjudam  suis  hominibus, 
secundum  possibilitatem  unius  navis  cujusque,  multas  alias  naves.** 

*  "A  Bomo  vel  Rumi  eleemosTnario  Fescamii,  postea  Episcopo  Lin- 
oohiiensi,  unam  navem  cum  icx.  militibus.** 
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OHAP.  Z7.  his  own  use,  the  ship  which  was  to  hear  William  and  his 

fortone,^  was  the  offering  of  the  conjugal  love  of  the 

'WiUiam^s    Duchess  Matilda.    This  chosen  vessel  bore  the  name  of 

ship  the         -.     __ 

"Mon;'    the  Mora,  a  name  not  very  easy  to  explain.    Either  at  its 

Ma^dL^^  prow  or  at  its  stem  it  bore  the  likeness  of  a  boy  wrought 

in  gold  blowing  an  ivory  horn  pointing  towards  England.^ 

Number  of      The  whole  number  of  the  fleet  thus  gathered  together 

Tarioudy    ^  Variously  stated.     The  lowest  reckoning  gives  the  exact 

"t»ted'        number  as  six  hundred  and  ninety-six;  the  largest  of  those 

accounts  which  are  at  all  credible  raises  it  to  an  indefinite 

number  above  three  thousand.^     Exaggeration  is  always  to 

^  Plut.  Obbs.  38.     101,  f<tnj,  7civa(€,  r^/ia  mH  i4Mi  ftf^*    Ealaapa 
^p€it  lectt  rify  Etdffapos  T&yci^  cvfitrKiowreof. 

'  Lyttelton,  i.  464.  "  Matildia,  postea  Begina^ '  ejnsdem  Duds  uxor,  ad 
honosflm  Duois  fedt  effid  navem  qusB  vooabatur  Moia^  in  qu^  ipee  Dux 
vectu0  est.  In  prorft  ejusdem  juMb  fedt  fieri  eadem  Matildis  in&ntulum  de 
auro,  dextro  indice  monstrantem  Angliam,  et  sinistril  manu  imprimentem 
oomu  ebumeum  on."  Wace*8  account  (11594)  is  somewhat  different ; 
"  Sor  U  chief  de  la  nef  devant^  Yen  Engleterre  out  ion  vioire, 

Ke  marinier  i^lent  brant»  Et  li  faseit  semblant  de  tiaire. 

Out  de  ooivre  fet  un  enfant»  Ki  kel  part^e  la  nef  cordt^ 

Saete  et  arc  tendu  portant»  Semblant  de  tndie  airaat  fiudt.** 

In  the  Tapeetiy,  pi.  9^  the  child  with  his  hoin  is  pli^  enough,  and  he  looka 
towards  England ;  but  he  is  at  the  stem  of  the  ship,  and  not  at  the  prow, 
and  in  his  left  hand  he  bears  a  pennon. 

"  The  most  exact  account  is  ^t  of  Wace  (11564),  who  heard  the  number 
fitnn  his  &ther ; 

"  Maiz  jo  ol  dire  k  mon  pere,  A  porter  annes  h  hemeis. 

Bien  m*en  sovint,  maiz  varlet  ere,        £  jo  en  escript  ai  trov^ 
Ke  set  cenz  n^,  quatre  mdns,  furent,  Ne  aai  dire  s'est  verity 
Quant  de  Saint-Valeri  s^esmurent^       Ke  il  i  out  treis  miles  n^ 
Ke  n^  ke  batds,  ke  esquds  Ki  porterent  veiles  h  trte.*' 

This  exactness  reminds  one  of  iSschylus*  reckoning  in  the  PersianSp  333- 
335 .  With  this  nearly  agrees  the  account  of  Hugh  of  Fleury  (Pertz,  ix.  390) ; 
"  Willelmus  copioeum  adunavit  exerdtum,  etcumseptingentis  navibus  eo  na^i- 
gavit.**  William  of  Pdtiers  (i  35)  naturally  has  his  head  full  of  Agamemnon ; 
**  Memorat  antiqua  Gneda  Atridem  Agamenmona  fratemos  thalamos  ultum 
ivisse  mille  nayibus :  protestamur  noe  Willelmum  diadema  regium  requisisse 
pluribus."  •  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  34)  makes  the  number  "  ad  tria 
millia."     Benoit  (37004)  slightly  improves  on  this ; 

"  Si  out  treis  nule  nefii  au  meins ; 
De  oe  nos  fait  Tautor  certains." 
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be  looked  for  in  such  aooounts ;  but  so  great  a  differenoe  obaf.  xv. 
can  hardly  be  acooanted  for  wholly  by  exaggeration.    It  is 
evident  that  our  different  accountB  follow  different  ways  of 
reckoning;   some,  for  instance^  seem  to  count  only  the 
ships  strictly  so  called,  while  others  reckon  also  the  small 
craft  of  every  kind.    The  ships^  after  all^  were  only  large  Ghuracter 
open  boats  with  a  single  mast  and  sail,  and  with  a  smaller  ^^^ 
boat  attached.    It  is  plain  that  they  were  designed  almost 
wholly  for  transport,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any 
way  equalled  those  mighty  horses  of  the  sea^  which  had 
borne  Swegen  and  Cnut  to  the  conquest  of  England. 

But  while  William  was  thus  busily  pressing  his  warlike  WflUam'a 
preparations,  he   was,   no   less  characteristically,   largely  ^  ecde^ 
occupied  with   ecclesiastical  affairs.      Indeed  the   chosen  JJ^^^ 
champion  of  the  saints  and  of  their  honour,  the  armed 
missionary  who  was  setting  forth  to  convert  the  stiffnecked 
islanders  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  was  bound,  more 
than  ever,  to  show  himself  a  faithful  nursing-father  to  the 
Church  at  home.     In  a  court  or  council  which  the  Duke  Coandl  at 
held  at  Bonneville  in  the  month  of  June  two  important  ^^^^^* 
ecclesiastical  appointments  were  made.    Two  great  abbeys 
needed  chiefs.     The  chair  of  Saint  Evroul  was  void  by  the 
death  of  Abbot  Osbern,  and  the  new  monastery  of  Saint 
Stephen  was  now  far  enough  advanced  toward  perfection 
for  the   brotherhood  to  be  regularly  organized  under  an 
Abbot.    The  monks  of  Saint  Evroul  petitioned  the  Duke  Appomt- 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  head  of  their  body.    William,  Mainer  at 
after  consulting  with  the  diocesan  Hugh  of  Lisieux,  placed  ^^^^i 
the  pastoral  staff  in  the  hand  of  the  Prior  Mainer,  who 

So  in  Draoo  Normannicus  (1.  1329)  William  is  made  to  say; 
"  Non  tamfon  est  nobis  regionum  oopia  panra, 
Qamn  ter  mille  rates  impleat  ista  phalanx/' 
Gaimar  (5248)  goes  beyond  aQ  of  them.  The  French,  as  he  calls  them,  hare 
"  Men  onze  mil  ne&."    Another  reading  makes  it  only  nine  thousand. 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  319  for  the  "ytf-hengestas."    Gf.  the  Chronicles,  1003. 
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CHAP.  XV.  presently  received  the  abbatid  benediction  from  the  Bishop.* 
But  a  greater  than  Mainer  was  on  this  same  day  advanced 
from  the  second  to  the  highest  rank  in  monastic  dignity. 

and  of        It  was  at  this  court  at  Bonneville  that  the  renowned  Prior 

LAnfranc 

at  Saint      of  Bec,  the  future  Primate  of  Canterbury,  the  man  whose 
P  ®^*'   acute  and  busy  spirit  made  him  well  nigh  the  soul  of  his 
master's  enterprise,  became  the  first  chief  of  his  master's 
great  foundation.     The  scruples  of  the  great  scholar  and 
diplomatist  had  at  last  been  overcome,  and  in  the  same 
hour  in  which  Mainer  received  the  staff  of  Saint  Evroul, 
Lanfranc  also  received  the  staff  of  the  still  more  famous 
Motives  to  house    of   Saint    Stephen.*     The   policy   of  pushing   on 
3^^o^     the   two   great   expiatory   foundations   at  this  particular 
^y^       moment  is  obvious.     The  champions  of  the  Church  must^ 
as  far  as  might  be,  wipe  out  all  memory  of  their  former 
sin.     William  must   set  out  on  his  holy  enterprise  with 
perfectly  clean  hands,  and  Matilda  must  be  able  to  lift  up 
hands  no  less  clean  as  she  prayed  for  his  safety  and  victory 
before  the  altars  which  she  had  reared.   Indeed,  even  with- 
out this  overwhelming  motive^  the  eve  of  so  great  and 
hazardous  an  undertaking  was  a  moment  which  specially 
called  for  works  of  devotion  of  every  kind,  and  we  have  seen 
that  it  was  so  felt  by  others  in  Normandy  besides  the  Duke 
Conaecra-    and  Duchess.^    At  this  time  therefore,  besides  the  organi- 

tion  of  tli6 

Holy  zation  of  William's  foundation  under  its  first  and  greatest 

Caen!^  **    Abbot,  the  material  fabric  of  Matilda's  foundation  was  so 
June  i8. 

^  Old.  Vit.  494  B.  "Denique  hortatu  Hugonis  Epiaoopi  atiorumque 
sajnentum  Mainerium  Priorem  elegit,  eique  per  pastoralem  baculum  ex- 
terioiem  curam  tradidit,  et  pnedicto  antistiti  ut  ea  que  sibi  de  spirituali 
cutH  competebant  suppleret  prseoepit.**  Here  again  we  get  a  good  illuB* 
tration  of  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  Normandy,  and  no  bad 
comment  on  our  own  thirty -Beventh  Article. 

^  lb.     ''Eodem  die  Dux  Domnum  Lanfirancum  Beccenaum  Priorem 
coram  se  adeaae  imperavit,  eique  abbatiam  quam  ipse  Dux  inh  onore  Sancti 
Stephani  protomartyriB  apud  Cadomum  honorabiliter  fundarerat  commen- 
davit." 
'  See  the  charter  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  quoted  above,  p.  380. 
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eagerly  pressed  on  that  the  unfinished  minster  was  hallowed  ohap.  xv. 
three  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  two  Abbots.^    As  Dedicati<m 
part  of  that  great  oeremony,  the  ducal  pair  offered  on  the  puke's 
altar  of  God  an  offering  more  costly  than  lands  or  build-  ^J|^^*^ 
ings  or  jewelled  ornaments.    In  a  milder  sense  than  that 
in  which  the  words  were  used  by  the  ancient  prophet,  they 
gave  their  first-bom  for  their  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
their  bodies  for  the  sin  of  their  souls.     The  Duke's  eldest 
daughter  Cecily^  now  a  child,  but  in  after  days  to  become 
a  renowned  Abbess  of  her  mother's  foundation,  was  dedi- 
cated by  her  parents  as  a  virgin  set  apart  for  God's  service.* 
It  was  not  however  till  nine  years  later  that  her  lips  pro- 
nounced the  irrevocable  vows.^ 

These  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  are  the  last  Norman 
events  of  a  peaceful  kind  which  I  have  to  record  during 
this  year  of  wonders.  They  answer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
events  which  happened  in  England  at  a  time  a  little  earlier. 
The  establishment  of  Lan&anc  at  Saint  Stephen's^  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  of  the  Trinity,  answer  to  King 
Harold's  renewed  gifts  to  Waltham^  to  his  labours  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  at  Ely.^  On  each  side  of  the 
Channel  the  rival  princes  and  their  subjects  were  striving 
to  win  the  &vour  of  Heaven  by  acts  of  special  devotion. 
We  have  now  to  turn  away  from  ecclesiastical,  and  from  all 
other  peacefrd  affairs,  to  that  great  struggle  between  the 
two  contending  chiefe  on  the  last  act  of  which  we  are  now 
fiiirly  entered. 

^  See  above,  p.  io8. 

'  The  charter  in  GaJlia  Christiaiia,  zi.  6i,  gives  the  aooount  of  her  dedi- 
catioQ ;  "Pnefatus  oomes  gloriosifisdmiiB  et  uxor  ejus  cum  filiia  soia  Domino 
eodem  die  [14  Kal.  Jul.  1066]  obtulerunt  filiam  suam  OeBcQiam  nomine, 
fibvente  Aichiepiaoopo  Kothomagenai  cum  cseteriB  pneBuUbus,  quatenus  in 
eodem  loco,  Deificss  videticet  Trinitatis,  Ipai  in  habitu  religionifl  perenniter 
serviret."    See  Mrs.  Green's  PrinoesBee,  i.  5. 

»  Old.  Vit.  548  B. 

*  See  above,  p.  68. 
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OHAP.  XT. 

§  2.   Tie  E^nbarcation  and  Voyage  of  William, 
August — September,  1066. 

Th6  fleet  At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,^  the  Noi> 
mouth  of  i^i'^A^  fl^^  was  ready  to  set  sail  on  its  great  enterprise. 
A^St  I J  ?  ^^^^°^  ^^  ^ow  ^  ^  occupied  with  war,  and  with  war 
alone.  He  entrusted  the  government  of  the  Duchy  to 
Matilda,  with  the  help  of  a  council  of  wise  men,  at  whose 
head  stood  the  famous  Roger  of  Beaumont.  The  age  of 
Soger  made  him  fitter  for  counsel  than  for  action ;  so  he 
tarried  at  home,  while  his  son  went  to  the  war."  The  Duke 
himself  hastened  to  the  spot  which  had  heen  chosen  for  the 
embarcation.  This  spot  lay  close  to  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  of  William's  exploits.  The  mouth  of  the 
Dive,  where  the  fleet  of  Normandy  was  now  gathered  for 
the  unprovoked  invasion  of  England,  lies  only  a  few  miles 
below  that  ford  of  Varaville  where  the  Norman  Duke  had 
once,  in  a  more  righteous  cause,  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow 
Deecrm-  against  the  French  invaders  of  his  Duchy.  The  river 
plaoe.  there  pours  itself  into  the  sea,  under  the  shelter  of  heights 
which  are  a  close  continuation  of  the  hills  from  which 
King  Henry  had  looked  down  to  see  the  slaughter  of  his 
rear-guard.^  The  course  of  the  stream  has  no  doubt  greatly 
changed ;  the  harbour,  largely  blocked  up  by  sand,  has  lost 

^  Ab  they  were  delayed  a  month  at  the  Dive,  and  a  further  time  at  Saint 
Valerj,  the  time  of  the  first  assembling  of  the  fleet  is  carried  back  to  the 
month  of  August,  and  not  to  the  last  days  of  the  month.    See  p.  297. 

'  Will.  Pict.  155.  *<Il]iu8  [Matildis]  prudentiam  yiri  adjuvere  oondlio 
iitiliMimi »  in  quibuB  locum  dignitatis  piunum  tenebat  Bogerus  de  Bello- 
monte  .  .  .  ob  maturitatem  fe^i  liberior  ad  negotia  quae  domi  geruntur; 
filio  adolesoente  .  .  .  officio  militari  tradito.'*  On  Roger,  see  above,  p.  288, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  197.  Orderic  (708  D)  described  him  as  "sapiens  et  mo* 
destus  heroe,  qui  dominis  suis  dudbus  Nonnanniie  fidelis  semper  ezstitit." 
In  666  A  he  is  "callidus  senez.**  On  William^s  possible  preoautioos  idth 
regard  to  Maine,  see  Appendix  U. 

•  See  above,  pp.  174,  176. 
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much  of  its  importance  as  a  harbour,  though  it  is  now  ohaf.  zv. 
awaking  to  a  kind  of  renewed  life  in  the  form  of  a  modem 
watering-place.  A  Urge  and  singular  church,  still  keeping 
its  massive  central  arches  of  Nomuin  work,  is  the  only  piece 
of  antiquity  which  remains  in  the  original  small  town  of 
Dive.  A  modem  column  and  inscription  on  the  height 
above  shows  that  the  historical  interest  of  the  spot  is  not 
forgotten,  and  the  name  of  the  great  Duke  is  still  attached 
to  the  lowly  hostelry.  In  this  harbour  then  the  ships  were 
gathered ;  the  host  lay  encamped  on  the  hills,  waiting  for 
the  south  wind  which  was  to  bear  them  across  to  the  land 
of  promise.  The  view  from  those  hills  is  a  noble  one.  To 
the  west  the  eye  ranges  over  the  whole  low  country  and 
over  the  gentler  heights  which  bound  it  in  the  extreme 
distance.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights  the  Dive  rolls  along 
its  winding  course,  then  no  doubt  pouring  itself  into  the 
sea  with  a  wider  and  more  open  flood  than  it  can  now  boast 
of.  Beyond  it  glistens  the  Ome^  the  stream  which  flowed 
by  the  rising  minsters  of  Caen^  the  stream  whose  flood, 
like  Kishon  of  old,^  had  wrought  such  help  for  William's 
cause  on  the  day  when  he  won  his  spurs  at  Yal-^-dunee.' 
To  the  north-east  stand  forth  the  rocks  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  a  yet  greater  stream,  the  rocks  by  which  Wil- 
liam's Wiking  forefathers  had  so  often  sailed  to  threaten 
the  great  cities  on  the  Seine,  and  which  now,  under  Nor- 
man guardianship,  served  as  it  were  to  keep  the  lord  of 
Paris  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  inland 
realm. 

The  south  wind  for  which  William  so  eagerly  waited  was 
as  slow  in  coming  as  the  east  wind  which  was  so  eagerly 
looked  for,  when  a  later  William  was  waiting  to  set  forth 
for  the  shores  of  England  on  a  widely  different  errand.^ 
The  fleet  was  kept  for  a  whole  month  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bel^  at 

the  I>iye. 
'  Judges  v.  21.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

>  See  MscauUkj,  ii.  465. 
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OHAP.  XV.  Dive,^  and  the  panegyrist  of  William  grows  eloquent  on  the 

Good  order  wonderful   good   order  and  peaceable   demeanour  of  the 

xnaintMned 

in  wa-       host  which  had,  no  doubt  most  unwillingly,  to  bear  this 

^^j^^  untoward  delay.  The  excellence  of  the  Duke's  commis- 
sariat is  set  forth  in  such  glowing  colours  that  we  cannot 
help  longing  to  know  the  details  of  his  arrangements. 
The  whole  army,  we  are  told,  received  regular  pay  and 
regular  provisions  during  the  month  which  was  thus 
doomed  to  inactivity.^  All  plunder  was  forbidden^  and  we 
are  told  that  William's  orders  to  this  effect  were  carried  out 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  seems  incredible.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country  learned  to  pass  without 
fear  among  the  motley  host,  a  host  made  up  not  only  of  their 
own  countrymen  but  of  adventurers  from  every  province  of 
Gaul.*  The  flocks  and  herds  fed  undisturbed  in  their 
pastures ;  the  ripening  com  remained  alike  uncut  and  un- 
trampled  by  the  dangerous  visitors.^  In  all  this  there  is 
doubtless  much  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  professed  panegy- 
rist. But  we  can  well  believe  that  the  strong  will  of  the 
great  William  was  really  able  to  keep  a  greater  degree  of 
good  order  among  the  mixed  multitude  which  he  com- 
manded than  a  lesser  man  might  have  found  the  means 
of  keeping  even  among  an  army  of  his  own  subjects. 
The  numbers  of  the  host  which  William  had  now  assem- 

^  Will.  Pict.  122.  "  Ventorum  inooimmoditas  ad  Portum  Divas  detinebat 
morft  menstnift.**  Old.  Vit.  500  A.  "Clasais  Nonnannorum  spatio  .  .  . 
imius  menBis  in  oetao  Div»  Ticiniaqae  portubuB  Nothum  [Notum,  ac.] 
pmatolata  est.*' 

*  Wm.  Pict.  u.  8.  "Bapin&  omni  inteidicU,  stippendio  ipduB  millia 
miUtum  qtdnquagintft  alebantur  .  .  .  .  ea  illiuB  temperaiitia  fuit  ac  pru- 
dentift.*' 

*  lb.  '*  Homo  imbecilliB  aut  inennis  equo  cantaoB  qua  Ubuit  vectabatur, 
tiumas  miUtmn  cemens,  non  exhorrescenB.** 

«  lb.  "MilitibuB  et  hospitibuB  abunde  BumptuB  miniBtrabattir,  nemini 
raperp  quippiam  ooncodebatur.  Proyincialium  tuto  armenta  yel  gregee 
paBoebantur  sea  per  campestriay  seu  per  tcBqaa.  Segetes  &loem  cultoria 
intactee  expectabant>  quas  nee  attriyit  Buperba  equitum  effuBio,  nee  demeBBuit 
pabulator.*' 
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bled  are  as  varioaslj  stated  as  the  number  of  the  ships  ohap.  xv. 
which  were  to  carry  them.  The  sum  total  is  commonly  "^'^^ 
g^ven  at  sixty  thousand,  or  even  more;  but  there  areliam*a 
authorities  which  bring  it  as  low  as  fourteen  thousand.^ 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ships,  while  we  must  allow  for 
error  and  exaggeration,  we  must  also  allow  for  different 
systems  of  reckoning.  The  higher  amount  may  be  meant 
to  take  in  all  the  armed  men  of  every  class,  while  the 
lower  may  give  only  the  number  of  knights — ^what  in  the 
military  languag^e  of  a  later  age  would  have  been  called 
the  number  of  lances.  In  the  history  of  all  ages  nothing 
is  so  little  trustworthy  as  the  figures  which  profess  to 
set  before  us  the  numbers  of  armies.  And  I  fear  that 
the  exact  number,  or  even  any  near  approach  to  the  exact 
number,  either  of  the  Norman  invaders  or  of  the  English 
defenders,  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  historian  must, 
however  unwillingly,  leave  uncertain. 

It  was  while  the  Norman  fleet  was  still  at  the  mouth  of  Spies  sent 
the  Dive,  while  the  whole  southern  coast  of  England  was  so  ^ 
strongly  guarded  by  the  watchful  care  of  Harold,^  that  an 
incident  is  said  to  have  happened,  which,  though  it  has 
been  mixed  up  with  events  not  belonging  to  it  in  date,  is 
most  likely  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  The 
King  of  the  English,  among  his  precautions  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,^  did  not  forget  to  seek  for  such  knowledge 

*  The  Chronicle  of  Samt  Mazentius  (Labb^,  ii.  an)  says,  ''Fertnr 
habidme  in  exercitu  buo  quatuordedm  millia  hominum."  But  William  of 
Poitien,  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  speaks  of  "millia  mUitum  quinqua- 
ginta;"  and  afterwards  he  makes  William  (laS)  say  that  he  will  fight 
Harold,  "tametd  deoem  sola  millia  viiorum  haberem,  quales  ad  sexaginta 
millia  adduzi.'*  Orderic  (500  B)  gives  him  **  quinquaginta  millia  militum 
cum  copi&  peditum.**  A  good  deal  turns  on  the  ambiguous  word  "miles." 
But  Hugh  of  Floury  (Pertz,  ix.  390)  says,  "  In  prcelio  habuit  prsefiaktos 
Willelmus  in  agmine  suo  centum  quinquaginta  milia  hominum." 

■  See  above,  p.  326. 

*  It  is  now  that  William  of  Pdtiers  (123)  gives  that  notice  of  Harold's 
preparations  which  I  referred  to  above,  p.  338;    "Heraldus  .  .  .  callide 
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cHAF.  XT.  as  he  could  get  as  to  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the 
One  is        enemy.     He  sent  spies  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dive. 
^^  Wil-  One  of  them  was  seized  and  led  before  the  Duke.    We  are 
1^^]^   not  told  whether  William  followed  the  magnanimous  or 
back  with   ostentatious  example  of  Xerxes  ^  in  showing  the  English- 
ing mee-     man  the  whole  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Norman  host ; 
^^^       but  he  at  least  sent  him  home  unhurt,  though  charged  with 
a  threatening  message  to  his  sovereign.    When  the  spy 
strove  to  hide  his  errand  under  some  of  the  usual  subter- 
fuges,^ William  showed  him  at  once  that  no  dicfguises  could 
avail  with  him.     Harold  might  forbear  to  waste  his  gold 
and  silver  in  paying  spies  to  search  out  William's  resources ; 
sooner  than  Harold  looked  for,  he  would  himself  come  as 
his  own  messenger,  and  would  teach  him  on  his  own  soil 
WiUiam's    what  the  power  of  Normandy  was.^    And  it  was  now,  we 
1^^^^^^  are  told,  that  the  Duke  made  that  most  singular  compari- 
^ma^and  g^^  between  himself  and  his  rival  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.     He  had  promised  away  all  the  goods  of  Harold 
beforehand,  while  Harold  had  not  the  strength  of  mind 

BubomatoB  transmiidt  ezploratoreB."  This  sort  of  expression,  and  some  of 
the  words  presenUy  put  into  WiUiam's  mouth  ("  Non  indiget  Heraldus  auri 
sui  yel  aigenti  jaoturft  tuam  aliorumque  fidem  atque  sollertiam  emere"), 
might  lead  one  to  fiEmcy  that  these  spies  were  Novman  subjects  won  over  by 
English  gold.  But  the  word  "  transmisit  **  seems  to  forbid  this  notion.  The 
tmth  is  that  WiUiam's  panegyrist  cannot  understand  the  position  of  an 
"ffpglittli^aji  fiuthfully  serving  the  Frtgliah  King. 

»  Herod,  vii.  146. 

'  Will.  Pict.  123.  "Quorum  deprehenso  uni,  caussamque  sui  adventCls 
qu&  prsBoeptum  est  specie  obtegere  oonato.  Dux  animi  sui  magnitudinem 
piodidit." 

'  lb.  "Quid  consulatur,  quid  ^yparetur  apud  noe,  certior  eum  quam 
yehty  et  opinione  ejus  dtior,  index,  quippe  mea  pnesentia,  dooebit."  This 
"  index*'  is  exacUy  the  cd^rdt  Ayy^ko*  of  Herodotus. 

It  is  here  that  William  of  Poitiers  brings  in  those  fears  and  hesitations 
among  the  J^ormans,  which,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  295, 
and  Appendix  Z),  clearly  belong  to  another  part  of  the  story.  William  is 
made  to  tell  the  spy  that  he  will  be  in  England  within  a  year,  and  the  Nor- 
mans say  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  fleet  should  be  got  ready  within  the 
year.  HiIb  language  could  not  have  been  used  at  a  moment  when  the  fleet 
was  ready  to  sail,  and  was  simply  waiting  for  a  fidr  wind. 
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to  promise  anything  of  his.^  He  goes  on  to  say  that  ohap.  xy« 
Harold  would  fight  only  to  keep  what  he  had  wrongfully 
seized,  while  he  would  fight  to  win  possession  of  the  gift 
of  his  departed  friend  which  he  had  earned  by  his  services 
towards  him.^  Success  was  certain ;  the  fleet  was  of  such 
a  number  as  to  be  fully  enough  for  any  purpose  that  was 
needed,  while  he  was  not  cumbered  with  any  useless  multi- 
tude of  ships.  And,  as  for  the  army,  the  fate  of  campaigns 
was  decided,  not  by  the  number  of  armies,  but  by  their 
valour.^ 

A  month  was  thus  lost  at  the  Dive,^  and  yet  the  south  William  re- 
wind came  not.    The  Duke  at  last  resolved  to  change  his  chju^*hi8 
position  and  his  place  of  embarcation.     He  had  many  good  P<«*»oa- 
reasons  for  doing  so.     Had  he  stayed  much  longer  in  his 
first  quarters,  his  supplies  would  most  likely  have  &iled 
him,  and  he  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  keep  back 
his  troops^  especially  the  foreign  mercenaries^  from  plunder. 
Meanwhile  the  same  fisdlure  of  provisions  which  William 
merely  dreaded  had  actually  defeated  all  the  schemes  of  the 
English  Song.    While  William  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iiifluence 
Dive,  Harold's  great  fleet  and  army,  which  had  so  long^andLgof 
guarded  the  English  ooast^  was  finally  disbanded,  and  the  ^^^^ 
mass  of  the  ships  went  back  to  London.'^    It  had  in  fact  army. 
been  a  sort  of  involuntary  struggle  between  the  two  rivals,  g. 
which  could  keep  an  army  for  a  longer  time  on  foot  without 
fighting  or  plundering.    In  this  struggle  William  had  suc- 
ceeded.    The  host  with  which  Harold  had  lined  the  whole 
West-Saxon  coast  was  doubtless  far  larger  than  the  host 
which  William  had  gathered  at  a  single  haven  of  Nor- 
mandy.    But  William's  host,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 

^  See  above,  p.  28a. 

'  WOl.  Pict.  124.     "PiBeterea,  ne  rapinam  amittat  ille  pugnabit;  dob 
que  dono  aooepimuB,  benefidis  oomparayimus,  requizimuB.'* 
'  lb.     ''  Yirtute  melius  quam  numero  militom  beDa  geruntur." 
*  Ord.  Vit.  500.     **  Spalio  uniuB  mensiB.'*  '  See  above,  p.  339. 
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OHAP.  XV.  Gaul,  was  far  more  largely  made  up  of  professional  soldiers 
than  Harold's.  It  contained  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  the 
general  levies  of  the  country,  eager  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  harvests.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  endurance  of  Wil- 
liam's army  outlasted  the  endurance  of  the  army  of  Harold. 
But  William  had  doubtless  by  this  time  exhausted  the  sup- 
plies afforded  by  the  lands  near  the  Dive,  and  he  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  to  quarters  whose  resources  were  still 
untouched.  And  the  disbanding  of  Harold's  fleet  and  army 
supplied  another  motive  equally  strong.  Now  that  the 
shores  of  England  were  left  comparatively  defenceless^  now 
that  the  English  fleet  no  longer  rode  triumphantly  in  the 
Channel,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  with  William 
to  be  nearer  to  the  English  shores^  ready  to  sweep  down  on 
any  unguarded  spot  at  any  favourable  moment.  William 
therefore  took  advantage  of  a  west  wind^  to  hasten  from  the 
Dive  to  a  point  which  far  more  closely  threatened  the  southern 
William  shores  of  England.  He  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
Saint  Va-  and  by  the  whole  coast  of  Upper  Normandy,  and  took  up 
l^tember  ^^^  position  at  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  imme- 
'^*  diate  dominion,  within  the  territories  of  his  now  &ithful 

Histoiy  of  vassal  Guy  of  Ponthieu.^     Near  the  mouth  of  the  broad 
of  SMnt      estuary  of  the  Somme,  on  a  low  height  overhanging  the 
Y^^^  ^  water,^  stood  a  minster,  commemorating  the  good  deeds  of 
Walaric,  a  saint  of  Merowingian  times  who  had  done  much 
to  evangelize  the  still  heathen  lands  of  Northern  Oaul.^ 

*  Will.  Pict.  1 34.  "Jam  tota  dasBifl  proTidentisfdme  exomata  ab  ostio 
jyiym  yidnisque  portubuB,  ubi  Notum  quo  trannnitterent  diutius  exBpec- 
tayere,  Zephyri  flatu  in  stationem  Sancti  Walerid  delata  est.*'  So  Ord.  Vit. 
500  A. 

'  On  the  homage  of  Guy  to  William  for  Ponthieu  see  above,  p.  157.  He 
now  also  held  lands  in  Normandy  itself.     See  p.  226. 

*  The  position  is  well  marked  by  Guy  of  Amiensy  52  ; 

**  Desnper  est  castnim  quoddam  sancti  Walarici." 

*  Something  about  the  early  history  of  Saint  Valery  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  work  of  M.  Lefils,  Histoire  CiviU,  PolUiqiie,  et  ReUgieuse  de  SaitU-  Valery 
et  du  Comte  du  Vimeu  (Abbeville,  1858),  but  the  book  is  vastly  inferior 
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Like  so  many  other  foundations  originally  secular,  it  had  ohap.  xv. 
seen  its  canons  give  way  to  monks,  and  the  monastery  now 
ranked  high  among  foundations  of  its  own  class.     Near  its 
gate  a  small  town  had  arisen,  bearing,  like  the  abbey  itself, 
the  name  of  its  ancient  patron,  but  in  a  form  which  French 
pronunciation  had  moulded  into  a  likeness  to  the  great 
Valerian  house  of  Rome.     The  Abbey  of  Saint  Valery,  like 
many  other  monasteries,  had  suffered  through  its  own  re- 
nown ;  the  relics  of  its  founder  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
pious  theft  of  a  Count  of  Flanders,  and  had  been  restored  by 
the  pious  intercession  of  a  Duke  of  the  French.^   Like  many 
other  monasteries  too,  the  duty  of  its  defence  had  given 
a  title  to  a  line  of  temporal  nobles.    The  Advocates  of  Saint  The  Advo- 
Valery  were  powerful  lords ;  one  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  s^t 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Normandy,  and   a  younger  ^'^®^' 
branch  of  his  race  filled  a  high  and  honourable  place  among 
the  great  houses  of  the  Norman  land.'    Of  this  famous  Deacrip- 
abbey  the  vast  encircling  wall  still  remains,  but  the  remains  2^^ 
of  the  church  are  small,  and  of  a  date  somewhat  later  than 
the  days  with  which  we  are  concerned.     But  the  ancient 
town,  rising,  with  its  parish  church,  above  the  modem 
port  which  has  arisen  rather  higher  up  the  river,  still  re- 
tains its  walls  and  gateways  and  general  mediseval  look  in 
singular  perfection.     Below,   immediately  on  the    coast, 
^  stands  a  ruined  tower  of  rude  work,  to  which  an  inaccurate 
or  misunderstood  legend  has  attached  the  name  of  Harold 

to  the  exceUent  local  works  whioh  hftve  helped  me  so  muoh  in  Norman 
matters.     On  Saint  Walaric  or  Valery  himself,  see  p.  21. 

*•  As  the  story  i^pears  in  the  life  of  Burchard  of  Yenddme  (Duchesne,  Bar. 
Franc  iy.  lai),  the  Coont  of  Fbmdere  conoeimed  is  the  younger  Amulf, 
and  the  restoration  is  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  King  Robert  and 
the  personal  agency  of  Count  Burohaid.  But  this  account  is  very  confused. 
Hie  body  was  really  carried  off  by  the  elder  Amulf,  and  the  restoration  was 
effected  in  981  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  also  changed  the  secular  canons  of 
Saint  Valery  into  monks.  See  the  BeUtio  in  MabUlon,  Act.  Ord.  Ben. 
vii.  546. 

*  See  above,  p.  131. 
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OHAF.  xv.  of  England/    The  spot,  even  apart  from  its  historical  as- 
sociations, is  in  every  way  striking.     The  broad  estuary, 
the  wooded  heights  above  it,  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
Gathering  town,  unite  to  form  a  singularly  varied  landscape.     It  was 
fleet  ^  its    ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  expanse  of  water  into  which  the  mouth 
lones.        of  the  great  Picard  river  spreads  itself,  that  the  fleet  of 
William  rode^  still  waiting  for  the  long-looked-for  south 
wind  which  should  at  once  bear  him  and  his  host  to  the 
shores  of  Sussex.     Its  numbers  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what lessened  from  the  numbers,  whatever  those  numbers 
were^  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  gathered  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dive.     We  hear  of  losses  from  shipwreck,  and  of  losses 
from  desertion  ;^  and,  as  we  have  seen^  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  ought  to  add  losses  from  at  least  partial  actions 
with  English  ships.'  At  any  rate^  from  what  cause  soever, 
a  good  many  men  were  missing  from  William's  muster ; 
and  we  are  told  that  he  imitated  the  well-known  stratagem 
of  Xerxes,*  by  causing  the  recovered  bodies  of  the  drowned 
men  to  be  buried  as  secretly  as  might  be,  lest  the  know- 
ledge of  their  losses  might  serve  to  dishearten  his  followers.^ 
Further      ^^'^  ^^®  "mud  was  not  favourable;   the  west  wind  had 
dday  at      brought  the  fleet  to  Saint  Valery,  but  the  south  wind  was 

Valery.       not  yet  willing  to  bring  it  to  any  English  haven.     All  the 

September 

12-17. 

>  See  Lefils,  p.  64.     I  will  not  enter  into  any  controveray  as  to  the  date 

of  the  80-caIled  Tower  of  Harold,  or  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  may  be 
called  after  some  other  Harold,  or  the  name  may  be,  as  M.  Lefils  suggests, 
a  corruption  of  something  quite  different.  But  in  any  case  it  was  not,  what 
the  legend  makes  it,  the  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  Harold  the  b<hi  of 
Godwine,  which  was  undoubtedly  at  Beaurain.    See  above,  p.  224. 

'  WilL  Pict.  226.  "Princeps,  quem  neque  mora  sive  oontrarietas  yenti, 
neque  terribilia  naufbigia,  neque  pavida  fuga  multorum  qui  fidem  spopon- 
derant,  frangere  prsBvalent." 

'  See  above,  p.  339.  I  am  by  no  means  clear  that  some  trace  of  these 
engagements,  probably  of  no  great  importance,  may  not  lurk  in  the  "  pavida 
fuga"  of  William  of  Poitiers.     See  Appendix  DD. 

*  Herod,  viii.  24. 

*  Will.  Pict.  125.  "Quin  et  consilio  advenntatibus  obvius,  submersorum 
interitus  quantum  poterat  occultavit,  latentius  tumulando." 
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time  then  that  Harold  was  engaged  in  his  great  Northern  obaf.  »▼. 
march  and  in  his  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  William  was 
still  lying  inactive  in  his  secoDd  naval  quarters   at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme. 

But  with  William  time  was  never  idle;  he  had  ever  The  amy 
at  his  command  the  resources  of  both  worlds  to  fill  ^P^J^or- 
any  time  of  constrained  inaction.     He  was  even  more**J?^?*'***^ 

^  religious 

bound  to  respect  the  property  of  his  allies  and  vassals  ceremo- 
than  to  respect  that  of  his  own  subjects.  He  occupied 
himself  as  diligently  in  care  for  his  conmiissariat  at  Saint 
Valery  as  he  had  done  at  the  Dive.*  By  constant  ex- 
hortations he  kept  up  the  spirits  of  those  of  his  men  who 
were  already  beginning  to  shrink  from  the  enterprise.^ 
And  the  champion  of  the  Church,  the  pious  leader  of  the 
great  expedition  for  the  second  conversion  of  the  erring 
English,  was  not  likely  to  be  sparing  at  such  a  moment 
in  those  means  of  spiritual  excitement  of  which  he  so  well 
knew  the  value.  Prayers  and  sacred  rites  of  every  kind 
were  employed,  in  order  to  move  Heaven  to  send  the 
looked-for  wind  which  should  waft  its  servants  to  do  its 
bidding  beyond  the  sea.  The  Duke  himself  was  unwearied 
in  his  devotions  within  the  minster  of  Saint  Valery,  nor 
did  he  pay  less  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  temple  than 
to  the  inside.  His  eyes  were  ever  watching  the  weather- 
cock on  the  minster  tower;  when  he  saw  it  pointing  to 
the  south,  his  heart  was  downcast  and  his  eyes  were'  filled 
with  tears,  but  the  least  turn  in  the  opposite  direction 
again  kindled  his  hopes.  Still  the  wind  came  not;  the 
sky  was  cloudy;  the  weather  was  cold  and  rainy;  for 
fifteen  days  all  the  powers  of  the  air  seemed  steadily  bent 
against  the  enterprise.*    At  last  recourse  was  had  to  a 

^  Will.  Pict.  125.     **  Commeatum  indies  augendo  inopiam  lenivit.*' 

'  lb.     "  Ad  hoc  hortamine  diverso  retraxit  exterritos,  animavit  paventes." 

'  Wid.  Amb.  54; 

**  Nam  ter  quinque  dies  compldsti  finibus  illis, 
Exspectans  summi  Judids  auxiliuin. 
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CHAP.  XV.  ceremony  of  special  solemnity,  one  which,  it  was  thought, 
yroceBaoa  could  not  fail  to  wrinff  the  loner-wished-for  boon  from  the 

of  the  body  6  & 

of  Saint      saints  and  from   their   Creator.     At  the  request  of  the 

^'      Duke  and  his  army,  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Saint  Valery 

came  forth  &om  their  church  in  solemn  procession,  bearing 

the  shrine  which  held  the  wonder-working  body  of  their 

glorified  patron.     A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and 

the  shrine  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  army,  awaiting 

their  devotions  and  their  offerings.     The  Duke  and  all  his 

host  knelt  in  prayer  for  the  withdrawal   of  the  adverse 

breeze  and  the  sending  of  one  more  favourable.     Nor  was 

their  bounty  less  than  their  faith;    the  shrine  of  Saint 

Yalery  was  hidden  by  the  pieces  of  money  showered  down 

as  offerings  by  his  worshippers.* 

The  south       The  devotion  and  the  pious  liberality  of  the  Norman 

^^g         host  did  not  pass  unrewarded.     The  prayers  and  the  gifts 

Wednes-     ^f  William  and  his  followers  did  their  work.     The  costly 

Sept.  a;,     offerings  at  Caen,  the  crowning  act  of  devotion  at  Saint 

Ecdesiam  sancti  devotlL  mente  frequentana, 

Uli  pura  dabas  ingeminando  preoee. 
Inspids  et  tempi!  gallua  qu&  vertittir  aiir& ; 

Auster  si  spirat^  Isetus  abinde  redis  : 
Si  subito  Boreas  Austnim  diveitit  et  arcet, 

Effusis  lacrimis  fletibns  ora  rigas. 
Desolatus  eras :  firigus  fiidebat  et  imber, 
Et  polus  obtectus  nubibus  et  pluviis." 
The  edition  in  the  Monnmenta  Historica  Britannica  has  "ter  quinque  dies/' 
while  those  of  Giles  and  Michel  have  "turn  qninque."    The  fbnner  reading 
is  obviouslj  right,  as  explaining  the  expression  in  ▼.  53  of  "longa  diffi- 
dlisque  mora.*'     With  William's  looking  at  the  weathercock,  compare  the 
passage  of  Macanlay  referred  to  in  p.  587. 
'  These  last  details  come  firam  Wace,  i<579  > 
"  Poiz  unt  tant  li  oovent  prdi^  Oil  ki  debveient  mer  passer ; 

Ke  la  chasse  Saint- Valeri  Tant  i  ont  tuit  deniers  offert, 

Mistrent  as  chams  sor  un  tapi.        Tot  U  cors  saint  en  ont  covert.'* 
Als  oora  saint  vinient  tuit  over 
The  bringing  out  of  the  body  of  the  saint,  which  evidently  made  a  deep 
impression,  is  also  recorded  by  William  of  Poitiers  (125),  Orderic  (500  B), 
and  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238).    Guy  of  Amiens,  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  be  eloquent  on  the  subject,  holds  his  peace. 
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Valerj^  at  last  availed  to  release  the  new  Agamemndn  from  chap.  xy. 
his  unwilling  sojourn  at  another  Aulis.^  In  the  milder 
belief  of  William's  age  the  virginity  of  Cecily  was  an 
offering  more  acceptable  to  Heaven  than  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigeneia.  And  at  last  so  many  prayers  were 
heard.  On  Wednesday  the  twenty-seventh  of  September, 
two  days  after  Harold's  victory  at  Stamfordbridge,  the 
south  wind  blew.' 

The  camp  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  The  The  em- 
wished-for  hour  was  at  last  come.  England  and  its  spoils 
seemed  to  lie  before  them,  ready  to  be  grasped  by  the 
hands  of  the  champions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Norman 
saints.  Men  were  seen  everywhere  lifting  up  their  hands 
to  heaven,  exhorting  one  another  and  rejoidng  that  the 
hours  of  weariness  were  over,  that  the  moment  of  action 
at  last  had  come.'  In  the  midst  of  the  general  joy  came 
the  Duke's  orders  for  immediate  embarcation.  William, 
as  eager  by  temper  as  he  was  cautious  by  reflexion,  was 
foremost  in  urging  his  followers  to  hasten  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  making  for  the  promised 


1  WiUuuii  of  Postien  has  bia  head  foil  of  AgamemnOn  and  of  Xerxes, 
but  this  obTious  analpgy  does  not  tseem  to  have  occuzred  to  him.  Tet  who 
can  help  thinking  of  die  northem  blastB,  the  vKoa2  &r6  ItrpiCiunfot  /toKownu 
(JBech.  Ag.  185  et  aeqq.),  which  delayed  the  fleet  of  the  Achaiana^  and  of 
the  sacrifioe  by  which  alone  help  ooald  be  gainedl 

>  AH  our  aooounts  directly  connect  the  favourable  wind  with  the  religious 
ceremony  which  had  just  been  performed.  WHHam  of  Poitiers  (125)  de- 
scribes the  rite,  and  immediately  adds,  "Spirante  dein  aurft  exspectat^.** 
So  Orderio  (500  B) ;  "  Denique  dum  prosper  yentus  multorum  votis  optatus, 
Deo  Tolente,  suMto  spirayit.**  William  of  Mahnesbury  (iii.  338)  is,  if  pos- 
sible,  stall  more  emphatic ;  "  Nee  mora  intercessit^  quin  prosper  flatus  car- 
basa  impleret."  Guy  of  Amiens  (70),  not  mentioning  the  special  ceremony, 
attributes  the  change  of  weather  to  William's  prayers  generally; 
"Velle  tuum  tandem  plus  ut  Deus  est  miseratus, 
Pro  votoque  tibi  suppeditavit  opus.** 

'  Win,  Pict.  1 25.  "  Voces  cum  manibus  in  coelum  gratificantesy  ac  simul 
tumultus  inyicem  incitans  tollitur.**  Both  this  writer  and  Guy  of  Am<«ma 
give  very  full  and  yiyid  aooounts  of  the  voyage. 
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OHAP.  xv.  land.^  But  his  troops  needed  little  urging ;  i^e  dread  of 
the  unknown  sea  and  of  the  unknown  land,  the  dread  of  the 
wealth  of  England  and  of  the  might  of  her  defenders,'  had 
all  passed  away.  The  Norman  warriors  were  so  clearly 
the  favourites  of  Heaven,  the  sign  which  they  had  just 
received  so  clearly  showed  that  their  cause  was  the  cause 
of  righteousness,  that  doubt  and  fear  no  longer  lingered  in 
the  mind  of  any  man.  Men  rushed  to  the  shore ;'  one  man 
exhorted  his  followers,  another  his  comrades;  each  was 
eager  to  be  first  on  board,  to  be  foremost  in  the  holy  work. 
The  captain  outstripped  his  soldiers ;  the  soldier  outstripped 
his  companions;  men  left  behind  them  their  goods  and 
their  necessary  stores,  having  one  fear  only  before  their 
eyes,  lest  by  any  mishap  they  should  themselves  be  left 
behind.^  Some  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  swords,  the 
spears,  the  coats  of  mail,  which  would  be  needed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Some  yoked  themselves  to  wag- 
gons loaded  with  spears,  and  loaded  also  with  casks  of 
wine.  This  last  was  the  only  kind  of  provision  of  which 
any  great  quantity  seems  to  have  been  thought  needful ; 
conquered  England  was  to  find  the  rest."     Some  were  busy 


^  Will.  Pict.  125.  "Increpat  atque  uxget  inpuppee  ardens  yehementia 
Dudfl,  d  quoe  ullatenus  morain  nectere  notat." 

•  See  above,  p.  295. 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "Terra  qnam  properaatiasime  deeeritur,  dubiam 
iter  quam  cupientisdme  initur.**    So  Guy  of  AmienH,  78 ; 

"  ProtinuM  una  fuit  meiiB  onmibu^  »qua  voluntas, 
Jam  bene  pacato  credere  Be  pelago. 
Quamquam  diversi  tamen  adsunt  ketificati ; 
Nee  mora,  quiaque  suum  currit  ad  offidum." 

*  Will.  Pict.  125.  "Eo  oeieritatiB  motn  impellimtur,  ut  quum  armi- 
gerum  hie,  socium  indamet  iUe,  plerique  immemores  dientum,  aut  sodo- 
rum,  aut  rerum  neoesMriarum,  id  solum,  ne  relinquantnr,  oqgitant  et 
feetinant.** 

'  Tapestiy,  pi.  9.  "  Isti  portant  armas  ad  naves,  et  hie  trahunt  curum 
cum  vino  et  armis."  We  shall  hear  presently  of  the  nature  of  the  drink,  at 
least  on  board  the  ducal  ship.  William  dther  despised  or  knew  not  of  the 
wine  of  Gloucestershire.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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in  setting  up  the  masts,  some  in  unfurling  the  sails  -/  the  chap.  xv. 
special  work  of  the  horsemen  was  the  harder  task  of 
bringing  their  horses  on  board  the  Tessels.'  The  ships 
resounded  with  music;  the  pipe,  the  zittem»  the  drum, 
the  cymbals,  all  were  heard,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
sounded  proudly  over  all.'  Meanwhile  the  Duke  once  more 
made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  Saint  Valery,  and  offered 
his  last  prayers  and  gifts  on  Gaulish  ground  before  he 
went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  realm/  Before 
he  reached  his  ship,  evening  had  set  in.  The  moon  was 
hidden  and  the  heavens  were  clouded  over.  The  Duke 
therefore  ordered  every  ship  to  bear  a  light,*  while  on  the 
top  of  the  mast  of  his  own  Mora  a  huge  lantern  blazed 
to  be  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  navy.  William  now  wmiun 
went  on  board ;  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  voice  of  the 
herald  announced  the  Duke's  last  orders  before  setting  sail. 
The  ships  were  to  keep  as  near  together  as  might  be,  and 
to  follow  closely  after  the  beacon-light  of  his  own  ship. 
When  they  were  well  out  to  sea,  they  were  to  rest  a  while 
in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  till  the  signals  speaking 
alike  to  the  eye  and  ear  had  again  issued  the  ducal  com- 

*  Wid,  Amb.  8a  ; 

"  Sublimant  alii  maloe,  aliique  labonmt 
ErectU  nuJis  addere  vela  super.** 
«Ib.84; 

"  Plurima  oogit  equoB  equitum  pan  acandere  naves.** 

>  lb.  90; 

''  Wnc  reaonando  tube  varies  dant  mille  boatus^ 

Fistula  oum  ealamis,  et  fidibus  cithaxm ; 

l^rmpona  tauiinis  implent  mugitibua  auras ; 

Alternant  moduloe  cymbala  dara  sues.** 

*  lb.  98 ; 

"  Sed  tu  templa  petis  sancti  supra  memorati, 
Muneiibusque  datis  curiis  adire  ratem.** 

*  lb.  106; 

"  Nox  ubi  csBca  polum  tenebroBiB  oocupat  umbris, 

Et  negat  obsequium  Cynthia  tecta  tibi, 
Imples  non  alitor  fiudbus  rutflantibus  undas, 

%dera  quazn  coelum,  sole  mente,  replent. 
Quot  fuerant  naves,  totidem  tu  lumina  spaigis.** 
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CHAP.  zv.  mands  from  the  ducal  vesseL^  The  fleet  set  sail ;  the 
vessels  halted  and  rested  as  the  Duke  had  ordered.  But 
before  day-break  the  trumpet  again  sounded  from  the 

Details  of  Mora,  and  the  lantern  again  blazed  at  her  mast.  The  ships 
▼oyag«.  ugain  get  sail ;  but  the  ship  which  carried  William  and 
his  fortunes,  guided  by  the  skilful  hand  of  her  pilot 
Stephen,^  far  outstripped  all  her  followers.^  We  are  told 
that  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  like  that  of  the  divine  barks 
of  Scheria,  adapted  itself  to  the  eagerness  of  her  master  ;^ 

^  Will.  Pict.  ia5.     "Dat  pneooniB  voce  ediotum,  ut,  quum  in  altum  nnt 
deductfB,  paullulum  noctis  oonquieflcant  non  longe  a  bii&  rates  cunctsB  in  an- 
ooris  fluitantes,  donee,  in  ejus  mall  emnmo  lampade  conspeotA,  eztemplo 
buodne  dangorem  cunta  aodpiant  signun.*'    So  Boman  de  Roo,  1 1588 ; 
"  Une  lanteme  fist  11  Bus 
Metre  en  sa  nef  el  mast  de  bus." 
The  lantern  on  the  Duke's  mast  is  ahown  plain  enough  in  the  lypestry, 
pi.  9 ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Guy ;  onless  it  lurks  in  the  more 
general  words  (iii), 

"  Impositn  malls  peimultft  luoe  latetnn 
Tramite  directo  per  mare  yela  regunt.** 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  order  for  the  mid-sea  halt,  much  as  in 
William  of  Poitiers. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  voyage  of  Sdpio  in  JAvj,  zxiz.  35  ;  "Lu> 
mlna  in  navibus  singula  rostratse,  bina  onerarias  haberent ;  in  prsetori&  nave 
insigne  noctumum  trium  luminum  fore."  See  also  the  desGription  of  the 
voyage  of  the  other  William,  Macaulay,  11.  477. 

*  We  get  the  name  of  "Stephanus  filius  Airadri"  from  Orderic,  868  A, 
where  his  son  is  made  to  say  to  Heniy  the  First,  ''  Ipse  in  omni  vita  sua 
patri  tuo  in  man  servivit.  Nam  iUum  in  suft  puppe  vectum  in  Anglimn 
oonduzity  quando  oontra  Haraldum  pugnaturus  in  Angliam  perrezit.  Hujus- 
modi  autem  officio  usque  ad  mortem  fiunulando  ei  placult>  et  ab  eo  multis 
honoratus  exenils,  inter  contribules  sues  magnlfice  floruit."  But  if  we 
accept  the  story  of  Matilda's  gift,  the  words  "  sua  puppis"  must  be  taken 
as  meaning  merely  that  William  went  in  the  ship  that  Stephen  steered,  not 
that  the  Mora  was  Stephen's  property. 

'  Wm.  Pict.  1 26,  "  Solutis  noctu  post  quietem  navibus,  vehens  Duoem 
retro  ceteras  agillime  rellquit.** 

*  lb.  "  [Navis]  ardentius  ad  viotoriam  properantis  imperio  sun  veloci- 
tatis  parilitate  quasi  obtemperans."   So  Od.  viil.  577 ; 

oif  y^  ^ta«4«c<ra(  Kv0€piy7fT^pti  foffiv, 

oif94  re  wifdAXi  l<rW,  rd  r*  AKXai  r^cc  tx'"*^*^* 

dAX*  drroL  taacn  ro^fiaru  Kot  <ppivat  dyipS^if. 
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but  it  is  plain  that  one  reason  for  the  special  fleetness  of  chap.  xt. 

William's  ship  was  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  vessels  in 

the  fleet  which  were  nnencumbered  by  horses.^    The  day 

was  now  dawning,  and  the  ducal  ship  was  alone.     At  the 

Duke's  bidding  a  sailor  climbed  the  mast  to  see  whether 

any  of  the  other  vessels  were  in  sight.    But  the  morning 

light  as  yet  showed  him  nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  sea 

and  the  sky.^    The  Duke  ordered  a  halt ;  the  anchor  was 

cast,  and  William,  as  if  in  his   own  house,   ordered  a 

plentiful  breakfiE»t  to  be  served  up.    The  rich  contents  of 

one  of  the  casks  of  wine  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  William  in 

cheerful  mood  bade  his  men  be  of  good  heart  and  assured 

them  that  their  comrades  would  soon  overtake  them ;  Gk)d, 

in  whose  cause  they  were  setting  forth,  would  watch  over 

the  safety  of  all  the  host.^    The  sailor  was  again  sent  to 

the  mast-head,  and  he  could  now  say  that  four  ships  were 

in  sight.    Before  long  he  saw  such  a  multitude  that  their 

masts  looked  like  a  forest  upon  the  waves.^    The  heart  of 

William  was  lifted  up  in  thankfulness.''    The  south  wind 

still  blew ;  in  the  morning  light  the  lantern  was  no  longer 

needed ;  the  chequered  colours  of  the  sails  of  the  Mora 

were  now  the  beacon  on  which  every  eye  in  the  whole 

fleet  was  fixed.^    England  was  soon  in  sight,  and  by  nine 

'  In  the  Ti4>estiy,  pU.  g,  lo,  hones  are  seen  in  all  the  ships  except  in  the 
Duke's  own  amd  in  one  other  near  to  it. 

'  Will.  Pict.  1 26.  "  JusBus  mane  remex  mali  ab  alto  num  qua  yeniont 
oonsequs  speculari,  pneter  pelagus  et  aera  prospectui  suo  aliud  nihil  com- 
parere  indicat." 

*  lb.  '<  Gonfestim  anoorft  jacta>  ne  metus  atque  mcsrar  comitem  tnrbam 
oonfimderet,  abmidanB  prandium,  nee  Bctccho  pigmentato  earenSt  animo- 
sissimuB  Dux,  acsi  in  coenaculo  domestico,  memorabili  cmn  hilaiitate  aocepit^ 
cnnctos  actntum  affore  promittens,  Deo  cujus  eos  tuteln  credidit  adducente." 

*  lb.  "InqtusituB  denuo  speculator,  naves  quattuor  advenire,  tertio 
tantas  exclamat  ut  arborum  Teliferanun  uberrima  densitas  nemoris  pnestet 

*  lb.  126.  "Quam  ex  intimo  oorde  divinam  glorificayerit  pietatem  con- 
jidendum  cuivis  relinquimus."  The  beholders  of  William's  devotions  were 
admitted  into  the  Palace  of  Truth. 

*  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  238.     "Omnibus  itaque  ad  pn^toiiie  puppis  vermi- 
VOL.  III.  D  d 
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oHAv.xv.  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  twenty-eighth  of  Sep* 
Winiam     tember,  the  Norman  claimant  of  her  Crown  had  already 

landB  at 

Peyemny.   Bet  foot  upon  her  shores.^ 

ThuTBday, 
Septembcar 

'^'  He  landed  at  a  spot  bo  memorable  in  the  earliest  English 

history  that,  to  one  who  muses  there,  the  landing  even  of 
William  himself  seems  but  of  secondary  interest.'  William 
came,  as  it  might  seem,  to  pour  a  new  Latin  and  Celtic  in- 
fusion into  Teutonic  England.  He  brought  his  Romanized 
Northmen  and  the  Welsh  of  the  Lesser  Britain  to  bear 
rule  over  Saxons^  Angles,  and  Danes  who  had  never  &llen 
Deeorip-  away  from  their  Teutonic  heritage.  He  came  to  begin 
historical  ^^^  work  on  a  spot  where  the  Saxon  of  old  had  dealt  one 
^l^f  of  the  heaviest  of  all  his  blows  against  the  Roman  and 
the  place,  the  Briton.  He  came  to  subdue  England  on  one  of  the 
spots  which  had  seen  most  done  to  turn  Britain  into 
England.  A  north-west  course  from  Saint  Valery  had 
brought  the  invading  fleet  to  a  point  in  that  eastern  part 
of  the  South-Saxon  coast  which^  trending  to  the  north-east, 
is  cut  off  in  a  marked  way  by  the  promontory  of  Beechy 
Head  from  that  long  and  nearly  straight  line  of  coast 
which  reaches  westward  to  Selsey  Bill.  At  Beechy  Head 
to  the  west,  and  again  near  Hastings  to  the  east,  the 
high  ground  comes  down  to  the  sea.  Between  these 
points  lies  a  long  flat  shore,  where  the  waves  now  break 

oulatum  Teloin  oonvbUuitibaB."  The  epithet  would  apply  to  the  Bails  of  all 
the  Bhipe  as  shown  in  the  Tapestry;  but  the  sails  of  the  Duke's  ship,  and 
of  thoBe  of  two  others  near  him — ^perhape  those  of  his  two  brothers- 
have  the  oolours  arranged  in  a  different  way  from  any  of  the  others. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  123; 

"Tertia  telluri  snpereminet  hoia  diei, 

Qnum  mare  poetponens  Uttora  tuta  tones." 
On  the  date,  see  Appendix  II. 

*  "  Venit  ad  Pevenesie/'  says  the  Tapestry,  pi.  9.  So  William  of  Poitiers 
(ia6)  and  William  of  Jmnidges  (yii.  34).  William  of  Mahnesbuxy  (iii.  338) 
says  cardesBly,  "Pladdo  curau  Hastingas  appulerunt."  So  Wace  (X1618), 
who  altogether  reverses  the  geography,  mating  the  anny  land  at  Hastinge 
and  go  to  Pevensey  afterwards. 
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on  a  vast  mass  of  shingle,  which,  at  some  points,  stretehes  ohap.  zv. 
a  long  way  inland,  forming  a  wilderness  of  pebbles,  slightly 
relieved  by  small  patches  of  gorse  and  thin  herbage.  Be.* 
tween  the  coast  and  the  hiUs — ^the  hills  which  form  a 
part  of  the  great  AndredeS'Weald — ^there  lies  a  wide  level^ 
but  here  and  there  slight  and  low  projections,  feeble  off- 
shoots from  the  high  ground,  straggle  down  towards  the 
coast.  One  such  post,  commanding  alike  the  sea  and  the  Pevenfley 
inland  country,  had  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  xnderida. 
city,  and  Anderida,  the  Andredes^easter  of  our  fore&thers, 
became,  in  the  later  days  of  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  fortresses  which  guarded  the  Saxon  Shore.^ 
In  those  days,  and  in  the  days  of  William  also,  Anderida 
was  a  haven  of  the  sea.  The  gpreat  stretch  of  shingle  is 
owing  to  the  later  siltings  which  have  choked  up  so  many 
harbours  along  this  coast;  in  the  fifth  century  and  in  the 
eleventh  the  sea  still  washed  the  foot  of  the  slight  eminence 
occupied  by  the  city,  and  ships  could  ride  at  anchor  beneath 
the  Roman  walls.*  Of  those  walls  and  of  their  massive  Remains  of 
towers  large  portions  still  remain ;  but  not  a  single  human  ^^^  "*^ 
dwelling»place  survives  within  their  circuit.  In  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Roman  city,  the  medisBval  castle  of 
Pevensey,  a  foimdation  of  William's  brother  Robert,'  has 
arisen  and  has  fallen  into  decay.  And  just  without  the 
ancient  walls,  the  villages  of  Pevensey  and  West  Ham, 
each  with  its  Old-English  name  and  its  mediseval  church, 
seem   to   show  by   their  position  that  the  first  Teutonic 

^  On  the  true  meaning  of  this  formula  see  vol.  i.  p.  1 1. 

'  The  question  as  to  the  site  of  Anderida  may  be  looked  on  as  decided  by 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hussey  in  tlie  Sussex  Archseological  CollectiQn%  vi 
90.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Wright,  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquaiy,  p.  137.  Their 
views  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Guest,  Salisbuiy  Proceedings,  p.  55.  The  place 
is  well  described  in  tlie  Gesta  Stephani  (ia7) ;  '<  Est  quidem  Peneyesel  cas- 
tellum  edidsfflmo  aggere  sublatum,  muro  venustissimo  [vetustiBaimo  1]  un- 
dique  pnemunitum,  gurgite  marino  abluente  inezpugnabiliter  vallatum,  loci 
difficultate  pene  inaocessum." 

'  Domesday,  20  b,  where  the  usual  account  of  the  town  dues  is  given, 
nd  2 
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GHAP.xv.  settlers  in  Britam  shrank,  from  whatever  reason,  from 

fixing  their  own  dwellings  on  the   Roman  sites.     Few 

groups  are  more  striking   in   themselves  than  this  as- 

semhlage  of  antiquities  of  various  dates  and  kinds,  Roman 

and  mediseval,  ecclesiastical  and  military.     But  the  true 

charm  of  the  spot  comes  from  the  memory  that  there  was 

dealt  one  of  the  most  awful  of  those  awful  blows  which 

Landing  of  made  our  race  dominant  in  this  our  island.     Second  among 

^x3l6  in 

ChioheBter  the  Teutonic  settlements,  first  among  the  strictly  Saxon 

y^  "'^  settlements,  the  followers  of  -^Ue  and  Cissa  had  for  four- 
teen years  been  fighting  their  way  onwards  from  their 
first  landiug-place  on  British  soil.  The  foundations  of  the 
South-Saxon  Kingdom  had  been  laid  at  Cymenes-ora,^ 
in  the  haven  which  in  after  days  eame  to  be  called  after 
the  city  to  which  the  younger  conqueror  gave  his  name.' 
Since  that  day,  the  Saxons  had  been  gradually  spreading 
eastward  towards  the  frontiers  of  their  Jutish  kinsfolk  in 
Taking  of  Kent.  At  last^  as  we  read  in  our  Chronicles,  **iElle  and 
^Qi.  '  Cissa  beset  Andredes-ceaster,  and  slew  all  that  were  therein, 
nor  was  there  a  Briton  left  there  any  more."'  So  it  was 
that  our  fathers  did  their  work ;  but  so  it  was  that  Eng- 
land became  England.  The  fall  of  Anderida  put  the  last 
stroke  to  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  south-eastern  Britain. 
The  long  range  of  coast^  once  part  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
in  the  elder  sense,  now  became  fiiir  more  truly  a  Saxon 
shore  under  the  rule  of  our  first  Bretwalda.^  The  walls 
which  were  stormed  by  Mile  and  Cissa  have,  from  that 

1  Ghronn.  477. 

'  GiBsanceaster  or  Ghiehester,  the  English  name  of  the  Roman  Begnum. 
On  the  whole  settlement,  see  Guest,  Saliabuiy  Proceedings,  p.  54. 

s  Chronn.  491.  "Her  JS31e  and  Cissa  ymbssaton  Andredes  oeaster,  and 
ofidogon  ealle  ]>a  yasr  inne  eardedon ;  ne  wear0  Imr  fQr)K)n  an  Bret  to  lafe." 
TbiB  is  the  passage  which  Gibbon  (cap.  zxxviii.  note  143,  yol.  vi.  p.  372 
MUman),  quoting  it  in  the  Latin  version,  calls  "  an  expression  more  dreadful 
in  its  simpUdty,  than  all  the  yague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the  British 
Jeremiah  [Gildas]." 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  137. 
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daj  to  this,  remained  as  the  mighty  monnment  of  a  fidlen  chap.  xt. 
power,  the  sepolchre  of  the  races  which  our  fathers  swept 
away.  In  the  days  of  William,  as  now,  those  walls 
had  already  long  ceased  to  surround  the  dwelling-places 
of  men/  The  forsaken  city  could  at  most  have  served  as 
an  occasional  pkce  of  shelter  for  the  people  of  the  two 
English  settlements  which  had  arisen  at  either  end  of  it. 
Beneath  those  awful  ruins^  among  the  memorials  of  ancient 
English  victory,  the  Norman  Duke  now  landed.  He  came; 
as  it  might  seem  to  a  careless  eye,  to  undo  the  work  of 
JSIle  and  Cissa,  to  subject  the  sons  of  the  destroyers  of 
the  Briton  and  the  Roman  to  men  speaking  the  tongue 
of  Rome,  and  in  the  veins  of  many  of  whom  still  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  British  exiles  of  Armorica.  In  truth 
the  errand  on  which  he  came  was  the  exact  opposite.  He 
came,  a  chief  of  Danes  and  Saxons  who  had  &llen  from 
their  first  love,  who  had  cast  away  the  laws  and  the  speech 
of  their  forefiathersj  but  who  now  came  to  the  Teutonic 
island  to  be  won  back  into  the  Teutonic  fold,  to  be  washed 
clean  firom  the  traces  of  their  sojourn  in  Roman  lands, 
and  to  win  for  themselves,  among  the  brethren  whom  they 
were  to  meet  as  momentary  enemies,  a  right  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  name,  the  laws,  and  the  glories  of  Teutonic 
England. 

Pevensey  then,  the  English  name  which  had  supplanted  Defence- 
the  ancient  Anderida,  was  the  place  of  William's  landing,  the  coMt 
The  town  is  mentioned  among  those  ports  on  the  southern  *f  ^ji.*^® 
coast  which  Harold  had  taken  special  care  to  supply  with  liam'slMid- 

•  ITIff. 

garrisons.'    But  at  the  moment  of  William's  landing  the 

*  Henzy  of  Hantingdon,  who  gives  (M.  H.  B.  710  0,  D)  a  fbUer  atoooont 
of  the  nege,  evidsnUy  taken  from  baUads,  winds  up  his  aooount  thus ; 
''Quia  tot  lU  danuia  tolerayennt  extranei,  ita  uibem  destrnxenmt  quod 
nmnquam  postea  reedificata  est;  locus  tantum,  quad  nobiHwdmiB  urfois, 
tnoseuntibus  oetenditur  desolatus.** 

'  Old.  Yit.  500  A.     "HenlduB  .  .  .  Hastingas  et  PeneveeeQum,  alios- 
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OBAP.  XT.  post  was  either  wholly  undefended,  or  defended  by  a  force 
which  found  it  hopeless  to  offer  resistance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Housecarls  had  gone  northward  with 
the  King,  and  that  the  irregxilar  levies  which  had  guarded 
the  coast  only  three  weeks  before  were  now  scattered  every 
man  to  his  own  home.^  Any  force  then  which  still  held 
Pevensey,  or  any  other  point  of  the  South-Saxon  coast, 
is  likely  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mere  outpost  to  watch 
and  to  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  to  have  been  placed 
there  with  any  hope  of  seriously  withstanding  the  in- 
vaders. Harold  had  doubtless  hoped  that  the  winds  which 
had  delayed  William  so  long  would  still  work  in  the  cause 
of  England.  He  trusted  that  the  enemy's  passage  would 
be  delayed  till  he  could  himself  return  to  the  southern 
Lucky        coast  at  the  head  of  the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge.     But 

moment  of  ^  ^ 

wmiam's  the  fortune  of  William  bore  him  to  the  English  shore 
voyage.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  moment  which  suited  his  'purpose.  A  little 
earlier  or  a  little  later,  he  would  have  met  with  a  vigorous 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  a  successful  resistance.  On  that 
Saint  Michael's  Eve  he  met  with  no  resistance  whatever. 
There  were  neither  ships  to  hinder  him  from  drawing  near 
to  the  shore,^  nor  soldiers  to  withstand  him  in  the  act 
He  lands    of  landing.     The  crews  of  the  whole  Norman  fleet  dis- 

without  °   . 

resistance,  embarked  without  a  blow  being  struck  against  them.^    But 
the  array  in  which  they  disembarked  seems  plainly  to 

que  portuB  maris  Nenstris  oppositoe,  .  .  .  toto  anno  illo  oum  multis  navibus 
et  militibas  callide  servaverat." 

»  See  above,  p.  339. 

'  I  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the  statement  of  William  of  Pditieni  and 
Guy  of  Amiens  about  Harold  sending  a  vast  naval  force  to  hinder  William's 
landing.  See  Appendix  DD.  At  all  events  no  English  ships  were  near  at 
the  time. 

'  Wm.  Pict.  126.  "Libere  naves  egreditur,  pugnIL  nvM  obstante.** 
Ord.  Yit.  500  B.  "Nemine  resistente  littus  maris  gaudens  anipoit."  So 
Guyof  Amiensy  127; 

"  Debita  terra  tibi,  pavidis  nudata  oolom% 
Leeta  sinu  placido  teque  tuoeque  capit." 
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show  that  they  had  at  least  reckoned  on  meeting  with  chap.xy. 
anned  resistance.     The  fleet  was  not  allowed  to  be  scat-  Deuik  of 
tered ;  the  eliips  all  steered  for  the  same  point,  and  cast  j,^ .  ^lo^ 
anchor  as  near  together  as  might  be  in  the  one  haven  T*^?^ 
of  Pevensey.^    The  wide  stretch  of  shore  at  this  point 
would  render  such  a  course  especially  easy.     As  soon  aa 
the  anchors  were  cast,  the  ships  were  run  ashore,  the  masts 
were  lowered,  the  shields  and  saddles  were  unladen,  the 
horses  were  set  free  firom  their  unfamiliar  prisons.^     The 
fighting  men  then  landed  as  nearly  as  might  be  in  battle 
array.     The  first  armed  man  who  set  foot  on  English 
ground  was  Duke  William  himself.   As  he  came  down  firom  WilUam 
his  ship,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  with  both  his  hands  jj^y  use 
upon  the  g^und.    A  loud  cry  of  grief  was  raised  at  the  ^^® 
evil  omen.    But  the  ready  wit  of  William  failed  him  not. 
'*  By  the  splendour  of  God,"  he  cried,  ^*  I  have  taken  seizin 
of  my  kingdom^   the  earth  of  England  is  in  my  two 
hands."  ^    It  is  added  that  a  soldier,  of  kindred  spirit  with 
his  leader,  ran  forward,  and  plucking  a  handful  of  that<$h 

*  It  18  plain  that  the  ships  were  brought  to  shore  as  near  together  as 
might  be.  Waoe  (11619)  distmctly  aaserta  this;  "L*une  nef  i  Taltre 
aooBterent.**  lliere  is  no  ground  for  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hayley,  quoted  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis  (i.  316),  ''That  William  did  not  land  his  anny  at  any  one 
particular  spot,  at  Bulyeihithe  or  HastingB,  as  is  supposed ;  but  at  all  the 
sevenJ  proper  places  for  landing  along  the  coast  tnm  Bexelei  to  Winchelsea." 

'  Hub  process  is  gn^hically  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  10 ;  "  Hie  exeunt 
caballi  de  navibuB." 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  11711  ; 
"  Quant  U  Dub  primes  fore  issi,  Seignors,  par  la  resplendor  D^, 

Sor  ses  dous  palmes  fbrs  chal ;  La  tenne  ai  as  dous  mainz  seizie ; 

Sempres  i  out  lev^  grant  cri  Sans  chalenge  n*iert  maiz  guerpie ; 

£  distrent  tuit :  mal  signe  est  d;    Tote  est  noetre  quant  qu^il  1  a ; 

£t  n  lor  a  en  haut  cri^ ;  Or  verrai  ki  hardi  serra." 

William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  238)  seems  to  mix  up  this  saying  of  the  Duke's 
with  the  saying  of  the  soldier  quoted  directly  afterwards ;  ''  In  egressii  nayis 
pede  lapsus,  eventum  in  melius  commutavit,  acdamante  sibi  jprozimo  milite, 
'  Tenes,*  inquit,  '  Angliam,  Gomes,  Bex  ftxtnms.*  **  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy,  in  his 
note,  suspects,  peihaps  with  reason,  the  whole  story,  on  account  of  its  like- 
ness to  the  stoiy  of  OEesar  (Suet.  Julius,  59) ;  "Prdapsos  in  egressu  na^is, 
verso  ad  melius  omine,  'Teneo  te,'  inquit^  'Africa.*" 
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OHAP.  xv.  from  a  cottage,  placed  it  in  the  Duke's  hand  as  seizin,  not 

onlj  of  England,  but  of  all  that  England  held  within  it. 

"  I  accept  it,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  and  may  God  be 

with  us."^ 

Order  of         The  whole  army  now  landed  in  order.     First  came  the 

the  land- 

ing.  archers,  ready  for  fight,  with  bended  bows  and  quivers 

slung  at  their  sides*  They  scoured  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  shore,  but  they  nowhere  found  an  armed 
enemy  to  resist  them.^  Next  came  the  knights,  all  in 
their  helmets  and  harness.  They  at  once  mounted  their 
horses,  and  formed  in  the  plain  as  if  to  caU  forth  the 
hidden  defenders  of  England  to  battle.*  But  not  a  blow 
was  struck;  Pevensey  was  occupied  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  invasion ;  a  garrison  was  left  to  secure  William's  first 
possession  on  English  ground,  and  the  words  of  one  of  our 
informants  might  almost  imply  that  some  part  of  the 
Boman  ruins  was  once  more  turned,  in  the  rough  and 
hurried  way  which  was  all  that  the  time  allowed,  to  pur- 
poses of  defence.  One  object  of  this  fortification  and 
garrison  was  to  guard  the  ships,  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  and  which  were  now  to  be  left  behind.*    For  the 

*  Boman  do  Bou,  11725  ; 

«  Sire,  dist-il,  avant  venez,  Vostre  eat  aaiius  dote  li  pals, 

Geste  saiaine  recevez ;  £  li  Dub  reepont :  Jo  Totrei, 

Be  oeete  terre  voe  saisia,  E  Dez  i  seit  ensemle  od  met." 

*  lb.  1 1636; 

''  U  rivage  nnt  tuit  porcace, 
Nul  hoem  ann4  n*i  out  trov^.** 
»  lb.  1 1642; 

«  Ensemble  Tindrent  al  gravier,       Tuit  orent  ceinteB  les  esp^ 
Gheecun  uxmi  sor  son  destrier.     Et  plain  Tindrent  lances  levte.** 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (127)  says  of  tlie  forts  both  at  Pevensey  and  at 
Hastinga,  that  they  were  "qu»  sibi  receptaculo,  navibus  propngnaculo, 
Ibrent."    So  Guy  (141 ;) 

"  Littora  custodian  metuena  amittere  naves, 
Moenibus  et  munis,  castraque  ponis  ibi.'* 
This  shows  the  fidsehood  of  the  story  of  William  boxning  his  ships,  of  which 
the  first  traces  appear  in  Wace,  1 1731 ; 
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stay  of  the  Norman  host  at  Pevensey  was  not  a  long  one.  ohap.  xv. 
No  great  amount  of  provisions  had  been  brought  with 
them,  nor  could  the  town  of  Pevensey  and  its  neighbour- 
hood supply  food  for  so  great  a  multitude.^    It  was  needful 
to  move  to  some  wealthier  and  more  convenient  post, 
which  would  afford  better  head-quarters  for  the  army, 
and  which  might  serve  as  a  central  point  for  a  systematic 
harrying  of  the  country.     Only  one  day  therefore  was  The  army 
spent  at  Pevensey ;  on  the  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Arch-  Haatiiigs. 
angel  so  deeply  reverenced  by  Norman  devotion,  the  army  j^^*^' 
marched  on  eastward,  probably  along  the  line  of  a  Roman 
road,  and  came  to  the  town  which  William  chose  as  his 
base  of  operations  for  this  memorable  campaign.    That 
campaign  can  be  called  by  no  name  so  fitting  as  the 
Campaign    of   Hastings;   for    Hastings   was   the    head- 
quarters of  William,  the  centre  of  the  whole  operations 
of  the  campaign.    But  in  speaking  of  the  great  battle 
itself,  the  name  of  Hastings  simply  leads  to  geographical 
confusions.  I  speak  therefore  of  the  Campaign  of  Hastings, 

'' Dune  fist  a  tos  dire  Verier,  A  tenre  tzaites  d  perdes, 

Et  as  mariniers  oomander  Ke  11  ooarz  no  reyertiBBent 

Ke  11  n^8  fiuMent  desp^des,  Ne  par  li  nte  no  s'enfolBaent.*' 

WUHam  of  Jumi^gea  (vii.  34)  certainly  makea  the  moat  of  the  fort  at 
Pevenaey;  "Statim  firmiasimo  vallo  caatnim  condidit,  probisque  militiboB 
oommiait."  The  notion  that  some  part  of  the  Boman  walls  was  made  use 
of  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  Guy  (143) ; 

**  Diruta  qun  fuerant  dudum  castella  reformaa ; 
Ponis  custodes  ut  tueantur  ea." 
The  present  castle  of  Pevensey  stands  within  the  wallsy  and  is  &r  more 
shattered   than   they.     It  doubtless  represents  the  castle  of  Robert  of 
Mortain  spoken  of  in  the  Chronicle  and  Florsnoe,  1088,  and  that  doubtless 
grew  out  of  the  first  fort  of  William. 

^  See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  10.  '' Festinayeront  Hastinga  ut  dbum  rape- 
rentur.**  They  are  going  as  fiwt  as  the  messengers  sent  to  Guy  of  Ponthieu 
(see  above,  p.  225),  but  they  are  not  bare-headed. 

It  is  impossible  to  guess  where  Thieiry  (i.  273)  found  that  "k  Pevensey, 
Ueu  de  d^barquement  de  Tarm^  les  soldats  Noimands  partag^rent  entre 
eux  les  maisons  des  vainous."  He  refers  to  Domesday,  26,  where  there  is 
not,  and  could  not  well  be^  anything  of  the  kind. 
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oHAP.  XT.  while  to  the  battle  itself  I  restore  its  true  ancient  name  of 

Senlao.^ 
Deflcrip-         The  town  and  port  of  Hastings'  is  one  which  has  been 
early         ^ore  than  once  mentioned  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
^^^^   history.'     Its  name  has  been  made  memorable  by  the  zeal 
and  energy  which  its  seamen  showed  in  their  pursuit  of 
1049.      the  pirate-ships  of  Sweg^n  after  the  murder  of  Beom.^ 
Like  Pevensey^  it  had  been  garrisoned  by  Harold.^    And 
yet  the  town  seems  to  have  surrendered  to  William  with- 
out striking  a  blow.     Hastings,  like  lyiost  other  English 
towns,  had  most  likely  no  fortifications  which  could  resist 
Norman  arts  of  attack,  and  the  prowess  of  the  seamen, 
whose  force  would  at  any  time  have  been  weak  against 
the  vast  fleet  of  William,  was  utterly  useless  now  that  the 
invaders  had  actually  landed.    The  town  is  placed  on  a 
part  of  the  coast  where  the  hills  come  close  down  upon  the 
sea,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wide  open  flats 
which  the  Normans  had  just  left  behind  them  at  Peyensey. 
Two  gorges  between   hills  open  immediately  upon  the 
water ;  the  eastern  opening  is  filled  up  by  the  elder,  the 
western  by  the  more  modem,  town  of  Hastings.    The 
hill  which  divides  the  two  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  which  doubtless  marks  the  sight  of  William's  head- 
l™po'*-      quarters.     The  position  was  an  important  one;  it  com- 
poBition.     manded  the  great  roads  east  and  west,  and  also  the  north 
road  leading   directly  between   London   and   the  coast. 
William  therefore  chose  Hastings  as  a  permanent  camp.* 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4533)  gives  an  ammrfng  origin  for 
the  name.    Williani 

"  Une  tiir  ferme  e  renuvele,  Hastiwmmt  ke  fii  ferm^ 

Ke  li  Dues  Hastinges  apele,  E  pur  co  fd  d  appelfe.** 

So  M.  Paria,  Abbreviatio  Chronioontuny  iii.  169;  "Gastmm  quod  festi- 
nanter  construxerat  HaBtingaTn  a]^)e]lavit.'' 
■  See  vol.  i.  p.  347.  *  See  voL  ii.  p.  105. 

*  See  above,  p.  405. 

*  Chron.  Wig.     « Hi  .  .  .  worhton  castel  set  Hsestingaport.** 
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After   consultation  with  his  brothers,   Bishop  Odo  and  obap.xv. 
Count  Robert,  he  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  one  of^^^f^^ 
those  wooden  fortresses  whioh  were  so  constantly  run  up  entranehed 
for  sudden  emetgencies  in  Norman  warfare,  and  which  the  hilL 
often  proved  the  forerunners  of  more  lasting  fortresses  of 
stone.     The  time  at  William's  command  allowed  only  of 
the  digging  of  a  trench,  the  casting  up  of  a  mound,  and 
the  fortification  of  its  summit  with  a  castle  of  wood.^     But 
it  was  doubtless  this  temporary  work  which  formed  the 
germ  of  the  stately  castle  which  in  after  days  crowned 
the  height  of  Hastings,  and  within  whose  walls  arose  a 
church  and  college^  whose  chief  stall,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  this  time,  formed  one  of  the  countless  pre- 
ferments of  the   worldly    Archdeacon  who  was   so    soon 
to  be  transformed  into  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the 
Church.' 


It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  at  Pevensey  or  at  Hastings  Slight  loes 
that  the  Duke  reviewed  his  troops,  and  found,  so  we  are  on  the 
told  in  one  account^  that  two  only  of  his  ships  had  been  ^^^y*g«- 

1  Wittuun  of  Poitien  mentioiiB  the  fordficationji  at  Pevensey  and  at 
HastingB  in  the  Bame  breath.  See  above,  p.  408.  William  of  Jumi^geSp 
having  mentioned  that  of  Pevensey,  goes  on  (vii.  34)  to  say,  "Festinut 
Hawtingae  venit,  ibique  cUo  open  aliud  finnavit."  (It  must  be  this  passage, 
or  some  other  to  the  same  effect,  that  suggested  the  grotesque  bit  of  ety- 
mology which  I  have  just  quoted.)  In  Uie  Tapestry  (pi.  11)  we  see  the 
Duke  in  consultation  with  his  brothers ;  then  follows,  "Iste  jussit  ut/o<2e- 
retur  casteUum  at  Hastingaoeastra."  The  pickaxe  and  spade  are  being 
largely  used,  the  "agger"  is  risings  and  the  buildings  seem  to  be  of  wood. 
So  Waoe  (11656) ; 

"  Par  Gunseil  firent  esgaider  LI  cheviles  tutee  dol^ 

Been  lieu  k  fort  chastel  garder.  Orent  en  grans  baris  portte ; 

Done  out  des  nte  mainien  get^,  Ainz  ke  il  fust  bien  aveqpr^ 

A  la  terre  Tont  traln^  Bn  out  ut  chastelet  fenn^** 

Trestui  perd^  i  tut  doJ^; 

Waoe^s  oonfbsioii  of  geographical  order  must  not  be  forgotten,  but  no  doubt 
the  description  of  one  fort  would  do  equally  well  for  the  other. 
»  Wm.  pa.  Sfceph.  193. 
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OHAP.  XT.  lost  on  the  passage.^  But  one  rather  remarkable  life  had 
Fate  of  the  been  lost  with  them.  A  clerk,  who  pretended  to  the 
power  of  soothsaying,  had  assured  the  Duke,  not  only 
that  his  voyage  would  be  prosperous,  but  that  he  should 
win  England  without  a  blow.  Harold  would  of  his  own 
accord  again  bow  to  him  and  become  his  man.  Half 
the  prophecy  was  already  ftilfilled ;  it  remained  to  see  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  other  half.  But  the  prophet 
himself  came  not  to  the  muster.  He  had  embarked  in 
one  of  the  missing  ships  and  was  returned  as  drowned.^ 
"  A  poor  diviner  must  he  have  been,"  said  William,  '*  who 
could  not  divine  the  way  and  time  of  his  own  death. 
Foolish  would  he  be  who  should  put  faith  in  the  words 
Waa  this  of  such  a  soothsayer  as  this."^  One  hardly  knows  whether 
the  affair  of  ^1^^^  dark  allusious  to  lost  ships  and  lost  men  are  to  be 
^^■^""^^^  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that,  at  some  stage  of 
the  campaigpi  before  the  great  battle,  certain  stragglers 
from  the  Norman  fleet  or  army  had  made  their  way 
eastward  as  &r  as  Bomney,  and  had  there  Mien  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  townsmen.^  The  words  of  our  accounts 
leave  it  uncertain  whether  a  portion  of  the  fleet  lost  its 
way  on  the  passage,  or  whether  a  detachment  of  the  army 
wandered  thither  from  Hastings.     In  any  case,  this  and 

1  Boman  de  Bou,  11602 ; 

<'De  la  floto  ki  fu  ra  grant  HVi  out  ke  dui  n&a  perilHes, 

£  de  la  gent  dont  i  out  tont         Ne  eai  a*el  foxent  trop  ohaigies.** 
■  lb.  11697J 

"Bn  mer  erteit>  90  dist,  n^dz 
Et  en  un  nef  periUidz.*' 
'  Waoe,  1 1697.    William  does  not — as  an  invader,  he  could  noi— rise  to 
the  full  greatness  of  the  saying  of  Hektdr. 

*  Will.  Pict.  139.     "Sluo  errore  appulsos  fera  gens  adorta  prcelio,  cum 
utriusque  partis  mazimo  detrimento,  fuderat."    B«iott»  3768a ; 

"  Qu'ariv^  i  out  de  sa  g6nt»  Mais  li  Engleis  pesme  e  felon 

Je  ne  sai  *par  quel  achaison ;  Les  li  ocistrent  par  peochi^.*' 

All  we  can  see  is  that  the  encounter,  however  caused,  happened  before  the 
great  battle. 
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some  other  signs  which  we  have  already  seen^  all  tend  ohap.xt. 
to  show  that  the  fight  on  Senlac  was  not  absolutely  the 
first  time  that  Normans  and  Englishmen  met  with  arms  in 
their  hands  during  this  memorable  year. 

William,  it  will  be  remembered,  while  encamped  in  his  WilUam 
own  territory  and  in  that  of  his  vassal  of  Ponthieu,  had  ^J^ 
carefully  maintained  his  troops  at  his  own  cost,  and  had  at  J?^^*^^ 
least  done  his  best  to  hinder  all  plunder  of  the  surrounding  oountiy. 
country.     But  England,  though  a  realm  which  William 
claimed  as  his  own  by  inheritance,  was  not  to  be  dealt  with 
so  tenderly.*    A  poet  in  the  Norman  interest  tells  us  that 
whatever  damage  the  English  suffered  was  only  the  fitting 
punishment  for  their  stubbornness  in  not  at  once  admitting 
the  manifest  rights  of  their  lawful  Eing.^     However  this  Object 
may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  William's  ravages  ^^^. 
were  not  only  done  systematically,  but  were  done  with  a  fixed  ^  *«™P* 
and  politic  purpose.    It  was  William's  object  to  fight  a  to  fight, 
battle  as  soon  as  might  be.     But  it  was  not  his  object  to 
advance  for  this  purpose  far  into  the  country,  to  seek  for 
Harold  wherever  he  might  be  found.    So  to  do  would  have 
been  to  cut  himself  off  from  his  own  powerful  base  of 
operations  and  from  his  only  hope  of  retreat  in  case  of 
defeat.     It  was  William's  object  to  bring  Harold  down  to 
the  sea-coast^  to  tempt  him  to  an  attack  on  the  Norman 
camp,  or  to  a  battle  on  the  level  ground.     In  either  of 
these   cases   the  Norman  tactics  would  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  English.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt 

>  See  Appendix  DD. 

'  On  these  systemfttie  rayagefly  see  Appendix  GO. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  147 ; 

"  Nee  miruin,  Begem  quia  te  plebe  stulta  n^gabat, 
Eigo  perit  juste,  vadit  et  ad  nihil nm." 
We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  William  of  Poitien*  aooouht  of  the  battle 
(134) ;  "Stravit  adversam  gentem,  qu»  sibi,  Begi  suo,  rebellans  oommeruit 
mortem." 
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OHAP.  XT.  that  the  syBtematic  harrying  of  the  whole  country  round 
Hastings  was  done  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  pro- 
voking the  English  King,  and  of  briuging  him  in  all 
lifting  haste  to  defend  his  subjects.  The  work  was  done  with  a 
WiUiam's  Completeness  which  shows  that  it  was  something  more 
^'^'^^^  than  the  mere  passing  damage  wrought  by  an  army  in 
need  of  food.  The  traces  of  the  ravages  done  at  this  time 
are  recorded  in  the  great  Survey  twenty  years  later.  The 
Tapestry  not  only  vividly  sets  before  us  the  way  in  which 
provisions  of  all  sorts  were  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the 
camp  ;^  it  also  represents  an  incident  which  at  once  goes 
to  the  heart.  A  house  is  set  on  fire ;  the  inmates,  a 
woman  and  a  child,  are  coming  forth  from  their  burning 
dwelling.^  This  is  doubtless  one  instance  among  thousands 
of  the  cruel  destruction  which  was  fast  spread  over  the 
country,  as  far  as  William's  plunderers  could  reach.  Men 
fled  everywhere  with  such  of  their  goods  and  cattle  as  they 
could  save^  and  sought  for  shelter  in  the  churches  and 
churchyards.'  It  would  doubtless  be  the  policy  of  the 
pious  Duke  to  keep  his  followers  back,  as  £Eir  as  might  be, 
from  all  damage  towards  those  who  thus  put  themselves 
under  the  direct  protection  of  religion.  Elsewhere  all  was 
havocV*  It  was  to  save  his  people  from  the  horrors  of 
war  in  their  most  barbarous  form  that  King  Harold 
jeoparded  his  life  and  Kingdom.^ 
^?^*  At  the  moment  of  William's  landing,  and  even  at  the 

of  the  ^ 

Northern    moment  of  his  occupation  of  Hastings^  he  must  have  been 
^b^^    quite  uncertain  as  to  the  fortunes  of  his  rival  in  the  North. 

^  See  the  graphic  picture  in  pL  lo,  where  we  find  our  friend  Wadard. 
See  Appendix  A. 

'  Tapestry,  pi.  ii.     "Hie  domus  inoenditur."   So  Guy  of  Amiens,  15a  ; 
«  Vulcano  flammiH  depopulante  domoe.*' 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  11751 ; 

*'  Done  ydaaiez  Engleiz  iolr,  As  oemetieres  tot  atraient, 

Bestes  ohader,  mezons  gaerpir ;       £t  enoor  ]k  forment  e'esmaient." 

*  Will.  Pict.  131.     "AcoelenUMkt  enim  eo  magis  Bex  furibondus,  quod 
propinqua  castris  Nonnannorum  yastari  audierat." 
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It  was  perfectly  possible  that  he  might  never  have  to  con-  oeap.  tv, 
tend  with  Harold  of  England  at  all.    The  result  of  the  at  the 
Northumbrian  campaign  could  hardly  have  been  known  in  wmiam's 
Sussex  two  days  after  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge,  and  it  ^'^• 
was  one  of  the  possible  chances  of  war  that  William 
might  have  to  fight  for  the  Crown  of  England  against  the 
victorious  host  of  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada.    But  the 
two  great  rivals  were  not  long  kept  in  ignorance  of  each 
other's  movements  and  purposes.    The  news  was  brought  Robert 
to  William  by  a  message  from  an  English  landowner  of  ^^^|^ 
Norman  birth,  in  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  Staller  ^™^  ^® 

^  "  newB. 

Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc^  him  who  had  stood  at  the  His  pod- 
bed^s  head  of  the  dying  Eadward.^    We  know  not  whether  e^ilSe 
he  had  kept  his  staUership,  or  any  other  office,  ^uider^^^^ 
Harold.     But  it  is  plain  that  he  had  become  the  man  of 
the  new  Eing^  for  he  was  living  in  England  under  the 
King's  peace  and  in  full  possession  of  his  lands.'    There 
is  nothing  in  his  present  conduct  which  sets  him  before  us 
as  a  traitor  to  his  new  allegiance.     It  is  scarcely  ground 
enough  for  such  a  charge  to  say  that  he  could  hardly  have 
been  with  Harold  at  Stamfordbridge.*    His  conduct  in  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  was  really  right  and  honour- 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  9. 

'  William  of  Poitien  (128)  introduoes  him  aa  "Dives  quidam  finiom 
illorum  inquilinus,  natione  Normanniu,  Botbertus  filius  Wimam  nobilU 
mulierU,*^  Without  this  deflcription  one  would  not  have  taken  Wymaro 
for  a  female  name,  but  we  find  a  "  Wymaro  relicta  Johannis  Franoeche- 
yaller"  in  the  Glonceeter  History,  i.  354.  Wace  (11849)  does  not  know 
Robert's  name ; 

"  En  la  terre  aydt  un  baron,  Ki  mult  aveit  li  Dus  am^, 

Maiz  jo  ne  sai  dire  son  non,  £  se  fcdseit  de  U  priv^.** 

So  BenoU,  37050 ; 

"  Un  produem  riche  e  assaies  Mab  en  ode  terre  maneit. 

Qui  de  Normendie  esteit  nez,  Ou  lichement  se  oontendt." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  narratiye  to  imply  that  Robert  had  held  any 
disloyal  correspondenoe  with  WiUiam. 
I  cannot  find  that  Robert  held  any  lands  in  Sussex.    See  Ellis,  ii.  ao6. 
'  Yet,  if  we  place  the  message  somewhat  late  in  William's  sti^  at  Has- 
tings, the  presence  of  Robert  at  Stamfordbridge  b  just  possible. 
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oHAP.  XT.  able  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood.  He  had 
to  reconcile  his  good  will  and  his  duty  towards  his  adopted 
country  with  his  earlier  good  will  and  earlier  duty  towards 
his  natural  sovereign.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  Hastings,^ 
with  a  message  meant  to  persuade  the  Duke,  in  the 
interest  of  all  parties,  to  give  up  his  enterprise,  and  to  go 
Heooun-  quietly  back  to  his  own  land.  He^  Robert,  counselled 
liamto  '  ^^  ^  ^  friend  and  kinsman;^  he  would  be  deeply  sony 
go  home,  jf  ^j^j  harm  befell  him  or  his  army,  and,  if  he  stayed  in 
England,  he  and  his  army  would  meet  with  certain  destruc- 
tion. It  was  hopeless  for  William  to  think  of  striving 
against  the  forces  of  England.  King  Harold  had  jost 
defeated  the  Norwegian  invader  with  a  slaughter  of  twenty 
thousand  men  ;^  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  were  slain ; 
the  King  of  the  English  was  coming  southwards  with  a 
countless  host,  a  host,  men  said,  of  a  hundred  thousand.^ 
Against  the  English  King  and  the  English  army,  flushed 
with  their  victory  over  the  greatest  warrior  in  the  whole 
world,'^  it  would  be  madness  to  risk  a  battle.  Neither  in 
number  nor  in  strength  were  the  Normans  fit  to  do  battle 
against  King  Harold  and  the  English.  Against  them,  in 
short,  William's  army  would  count  for  no  more  than  so 

^  I  suppose  he  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry^  pi.  1 1  ;  "  Hie  nimtiatiun 
est  Willehno  de  Harold." 

'  Will.  Plot.  ia8.  "  Hastingas  Duci,  domino  suo  et  consanguineo, 
mmtium  destinavit.*'  The  kinsfolk  both  of  William  and  of  Eadward  are 
endless. 

'  Benolt,  37064; 

"Coment  Heraut  s*ert  oombatuz         £  eeus  qu*il  amena  od  sei. 
Qui  ceus  de  Korwege  out  vencuz      Oh  plus  aveit  de  yint  millien.** 
Et  ocis  son  frere  e  le  rei, 
William  of  Poitiers  (u.  s.)  only  says  "ingentee  eorum  exerdtus  delevit." 

*  Benolt,  37070 ; 

**  Od  plus  a  de  oent  mile  annez.** 
William  again  says  only,  "  Animatus  eo  suocessu  festinus  redit  in  te,  nume- 
rosisaimum  populum  duoens  ac  robustissimum." 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Proeliatus  cum  fratre  propiio  Bex  Heraldus  et  cum 
Bege  Noiioorunii  quo  fortiorem  sub  ooalo  nullum  vivere  opinio  fiiit." 
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tnany  barking  curs.^  The  Duke  was  a  prudent  man,  and  ohap.  xv. 
had  hitherto  always  acted  prudently.^  Let  him  act  pru- 
dently now;  let  him  go  home ;  let  him  at  all  CTcnts  keep 
within  his  entrenchments  and  not  risk  a  battle.^  If  he 
did  go  forth  to  fight,  his  rashness  would  certainly  bring 
about  his  utter  overthrow. 

Such  counsel  as  this,  addressed  to  William  the  Con* 
queror,  speaks  much  more  highly  for  the  good  intentions 
of  Robert  than  for  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  above  all 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.* 
William  had  not  crossed  the  sea  for  nothing ;  he  was  not 
like  the  King  in  the  Gospel,  who  had  to  stop  on  his  march 
to  think  whether  he  were  able  with  his  ten  thousand 
to  meet  him  who  came  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.^ 
It  was  perhaps  not  without  a  reference  to  that  parable  that  William's 
WilUam  answered  that,  had  he  only  ten  thousand  men^  q^  ^ 

such  as  those  of  whom  he  had  sixty  thousand,  he  would  ^^^  ^ 

*'  any  case. 

not  draw  back ;  he  would  not  cross  the  sea  again  without 
avenging  himself  of  his  enemy.  He  would  not  even  keep 
himself  within  his  entrenchments;  whatever  were  the 
numbers  on  either  side,  he  would  go  forth  and  meet 
Harold  &ice  to  face.^     He  deigned   to  thank  Robert  for 

^  Wfll.  Pict.  128.  "AdverauB  quern  non  amplius  tnoe  quam  totidem 
despectabileB  canes  aestuno  valere/*  See  above,  p.  335,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  English  Housecarls  in  Norway. 

'  lb.  "  Prudens  vir  ocmiputaris^  domi  militiieque  cuncta  hactenus  pru- 
denter  egisti.*'  The  tone  seems  patronizing,  but  it  perhaps  expresses  the 
general  opinion  of  William  up  to  this  time.  He  had  certainly  been  mainly 
remarkable  for  amazing  prudence  and  am»snng  good  luck,  rather  than  for 
the  winning  of  great  battles. 

'  lb.  "  Suadeo,  inter  munitiones  mane,  manu  ad  prsesens  confligere  noli." 

*  There  are  few  cases  in  which  we  can  better  apply  the  familiar  words  of 
Thucydides  (▼.  105),  fuucapicayr€$  hftSn^  rb  d'r€tp6Kaxo¥  of/  (ffKov/iw  rd 
dippov. 

•  St.  Luke  xiv.  31. 

'  Will.  Pict.  128.  ''Non  me  tutarer  valli  aut  moenium  latebris,  sed 
confligeEem  quamprimum  cum  Heraldo."  He  then  goes  on  to  make  the 
statement  about  his  numbers  which  I  have  quoted  in  p.  389. 
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CBAP.xY.  the  kindly  interest  which  he  took  in  his  welfare,,  but 
he  hinted  that  the  words  in  which  he  had  contrasted 
Norman  and  English  prowess  would  better  have  been 
spared.^  The  Duke  had  no  need  of  such  counsels  as 
those  which  were  pressed  upon  him  by  his  cousin's 
favourite.  He  had  come  into  England  to  win  his  Crown, 
and  his  Crown  he  would  win  at  all  hazards. 


§  3.  The  Southern  March  of  Harold. 
October  1-13,  1066. 


The  newB  I  have  already  told  how  the  news  of  William's  landing 
Ha^dat  was  brought  to  King  Harold  at  the  feast  of  victory  at 
O^beri?  York.2  That  feast  must  have  been  saddened  by  the 
thought  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  fallen  at  a 
moment  when  England  needed  the  help  of  all  her  sons, 
by  the  thought  that  England  had  been  saved  only  by 
the  death  of  a  brother  of  her  King,  by  the  thought  that, 
while  King  and  people  were  rejoicing  at  the  victory  which 
had  just  been  gained  over  one  enemy,  another  enemy, 
certainly  not  less  terrible,  was  daily  threatening  the 
defenceless  southern  coast.  And  in  the  very  moment  of 
triumph  the  news  came  that  the  blow  had  actually  fallen. 
Men  now  heard  that,  while  Harold  was  letting  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Norwegian  army  depart  in  peace,  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  had  actually  landed,  that  he  was  ravaging 
English  ground  far  and  wide,  that  a  portion  of  English 
ground  was  already  entrenched  and  palisaded,  and  changed 
into  a  Norman  fortress.^    The  Norman  poet  gives  us  a 

^  WiU.  Pict.  128.  '"Pio  mandato/  inqult,  '  quo  mihi  dominus  tuos  vult 
eaBecautum,  quamquam  sine  contumeLi&  euadere  decuerit,  gratias  ipsi  et  hso 
refer/  " 

*  See  above,  p.  377. 

*  Roman  de  Kou,  11831 ; 

**  Un  chaatel  i  ont  fermd 
De  bretesches  h  de  foas^." 
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graphic  deBcription  of  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  chap.  xv. 
broaght  to  the  English  King.     A  Thegn  of  the  country  The  news 
heard   the   cries   of  grief  and   dismay  with   which   the  ^^^th-  ^ 
South-Saxon  churls  beheld  the  approach  of  the  Norman  ^°^ 
fleet.^    He  went  forth;  he  hid  himself  in  a  convenient  saw  the 
lurking-place^  and  beheld  in   safety  the  landing  of  the     ^^' 
whole  Norman  army.'      He  saw  first  the  archers  and 
then  the  knights  disembark.     He  saw  the  shields  and 
armour  broaght  out  of  the  ships;  he  saw  the  carpenters 
come  out  with  their  axes;  he  saw  the  fosse  dug,  and 
the  palisade   thrown,  up.^     The  si^t  was  enough;  theHehasteiis 
heart  of  the  English  Th^^n  was  troubled;   he  took  his*^^'*'^ 

^  Boman  de  Ron,  11755; 

**  Un  chevalier  de  la  enntree  Ke  palaaiit  h  vilain  firent, 

Ol  la  ndse  h  la  cri^  Ki  la  grant  flote  arriver  virent." 

^  lb.  11761 ; 

"  En  dreit  mi  tertre  B*arestut,  Hoc  B*e8tat>  si  eegarda 

Ke  alquanz  d*eb  ne  TajMir^ut ;  Coment  la  grant  flote  ariva.** 
Waoe*B  account  is  of  course  confused  by  his  piimaiy  blunder  of  ravening 
the  geographical  order,  by  making  William  land  at  Hastings,  and  thence  go 
to  Pevensey  (see  above,  p.  402).  His  Thegn  is  therefore  made  to  set  out  from 
HastingSy  and  the  scene  seems  to  be  laid  at  Hastinga.  For  Wace  makes 
the  Thegn  hide  himself  behind  a  hill  (''  tertre  "),  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  do  at  Hastings,  but  hard  at  Pevensey,  as  the  mound  of  the  later  castle, 
then  dose  to  the  landing-place,  would  hardly  serve  the  purpose.  The 
expreesioii  is  clearly  bonowed  from  Guy  of  Amiens*  description  of  his 
messenger  from  Hastings  (149) ; 

'*  Ex  Anglis  unus,  latitanH  sub  rupe  marinft." 
But  a  man  who  saw  the  actual  landing,  and  at  once  started  for  York,  must 
have  started  from  Pevensey,  and  the  fort  which  he  saw  thrown  up  must 
have  been  the  fort  at  Pevensey,  not  the  fort  at  Hastings.  No  doubt  a 
messenger  from  Hastings,  the  messenger  described  by  Guy  of  Ami^^a, 
would  soon  follow  the  messenger  from  Pevensey,  and  Wace,  in  his  geo- 
graphical confusion,  rolled  the  two  into  one. 

The  words  of  Florence  also  would  imply  that  news  was  brought  straight 
frt>m  Pevensey ;  *'  NuntiafUm  est  ei  WiUelmum  Comitem  gentis  Nor- 
mannicB  ....  advenisse  ....  et  in  loco  qui  Pe&esea  dicitur  suam 

/♦Iflaaftm  adpulisSO.*' 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  1 1 770  ; 

"  Vlt  li  chastel  fere  h  fermer ; 
Vit  li  fob^e  envirun  fidre.** 
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CHAP.  x7.  weapons,  his  sword  and  his  javelin;^  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  straight  to  bear  the  news  to  his  lord  King 
Harold.  He  hastened  on  with  all  speed  night  and  day; 
he  rested  late  and  rose  early ,^  till  he  found  the  victor  of 
Stamfordbridge  in  the  banquetting-hall  at  York.  Here 
he  at  once  told  his  errand.  The  countless  host  from  all 
Gaul,  the  host  of  horsemen  and  archers  and  slingers  who 
had  gathered  under  the  banner  of  Duke  William,^  had 
landed  at  Pevensey.  They  had  already  built  a  fort  and 
had  fenced  it  with  a  palisade.^  Presently  another  mes- 
senger, a  churlj  came  from  Hastings  itself.^  He  had 
yet  more  news  to  tell  of  the  cruel  harrying  of  the 
South-Saxon  land.  The  host  of  Normans,  Frenchmen, 
and  Bretons,  a  host  that  no  man  could  number,  a  host 
like  the  stars  of  heayen  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  was 
ravaging  far  and  wide.^     Men  were  slain ;  their  widows, 

^  Boman  de  Rou,  ii774;  "&eep6e  oemt  h  prist  aa  lanoe."  Waoe 
perhapB  anoB  his  Engluh  Thegn  a  little  too  much  in  oontinental 
fitfliioii.  For  Waoe*B  "lance/'  I  have  therefore  snbstitttted  the  Engliflh 
javelin.  But  for  such  a  ride  the  sword  would  be  a  more  convenient  weapon 
than  the  axe.  Sword  and  javelin  were  the  equipment  of  Harold  when 
tiding  round  his  camp.    See  the  Tapestry,  pi.  13. 

•  lb.  11777; 

"  Astant  se  mist  dl  el  chemin,         Tant  a  err^  ke  ndt  ke  jor 
Tart  se  oolcha»  leva  matin  ;  For  Heraut  querre  son  Seignor.*' 

*  flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Gum  innumerft  multitudine  equitum,  fundibaliorum, 
Ba^ttariorum,  peditumque  ....  utpote  qui  de  tot&  GalliA  sibi  fortes 
auxiliaries  conduzerat." 

*  See  above,  p.  408. 

'  I  get  my  second  messenger  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (149-167).  He  is 
"rusticus;"  the  other  "chevalier.**  As  the  Thegn  saw  and  describes 
the  actual  landing,  the  churl  saw  and  describes  the  later  ravaging.  Wid. 
Amb.  150; 

"  Cemit  ut  effusas  innumeras  ades, 
Et  quod  agri  fulgent  pleni  radiantibus  armis, 

Vulcano  flammis  depopulante  domos, 
PeifidisB  gentem  ferro  bacchante  perire, 

Quasque  dabant  lacrimas  csede  patrum  pueri.** 

•  Wid.  Amb.  159  ; 

"  Dux  Kormannorum  cum  Gallis  atque  Britannis 
Invaslt  terram,  vastat  et  igne  cremat. 
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their  sons,  their  daughters,  their  flocks  and  their  herds^  oraf.  xv. 
were  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.  ^  Each  mes- 
sage enforced  the  same  truth;  the  King  must  march 
at  once  to  the  defence  of  his  southern  coasts,  or  the 
whole  land  would  be  wrested  from  him.  Harold  is  re- Answer  of 
ported  hy  the  Norman  poet  to  have  said  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  given  Tostig  all  that  he  asked,* 
so  that  he  might  have  been  himself  in  the  south  to  hinder 
the  landing  of  the  French  invaders.  Such  a  speech  cannot 
have  been  uttered  by  Harold,  as  it  misconceives  all  the 
relations  between  him  and  his  brother.  The  situation  is 
better  conceived  when  the  King  is  made  to  say  that,  had 
he  been  on  the  South-Saxon  shore,  the  strangets  would 
never  have  made  good  their  landing.  Either  they  would 
have  been  driven  back  into  the  sea,  or  they  would  have 
escaped  its  dangers  only  to  perish  on  English  ground. 
''But,"  he  added,  'Hhe  mischance  was  the  will  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  and  I  could  not  be  everywhere  at  the 
same  moment."^ 
And  80  of  a  truth  it  was.    The  event  of  this  great 

MOHa  li  qnnris,  tab!  dioero  nemo  valebit : 

Quod  mare  fert  pisoeB,  tot  aibi  sunt  equites ; 
Et  veluti  steUas  ooeli  nmnenre  nequireB, 
Ejus  sic  acies  neo  nnmerare  Tsles." 
"  French,*'  "  Fnmci  *'  in  the  Txpesbrj,  is  the  only  name  whloh  takes  in  the 
whole  of  Wi]]iam*s  anny  as  thus  described. 
»  V^id.  Amb.  165  ; 

"  GaptiToe  dudt  pueros  c^>tasque  paeUas, 
Insuper  et  Tidnas  et  simnl  omne  pecns." 
'  Roman  de  Bott,  11836 ; 

*'  Mielx  me  venist  aveir  perdu 
Quant  ke  Tosti  out  demand^.** 
»  lb.  1 1838; 
"  Ke  jo  n'^uase  e  port  est^,  Jk  nient  dd  nostre  ne  pr^tBsent ; 

Quant  Willame  vint  d  rivage ;       Jk  de  morir  garant  n'^nssent^ 
]ffien  defendisse  li  passage.  Se  la  mer  tote  ne  b^ussent ; 

Tant  en  fi&isse  en  mer  plungier,       Mais  issi  plout  el  Bei  oeLeste, 
E  tant  en  Uiaae  ndier,  Jo  ne  pois  mie  par  tut  estre." 

Jk  k  la  terre  ne  venissent, 
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oHAP.zv.  campaign^    the    overthrow  of   Harold  and    of  England, 
^«*^^f  turned  wholly,  setting  aside  the  mere  accidents  of  battle, 
tween  the   on  the  inability  of  Harold  himself  to  contend  against  two 
vaders.       invasions,  or  to  be  at  the  two  ends  of  his  kingdom  at  the 
same  time.     Of  the  two  invasions,  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Norman,  each  rendered  the  other  possible.     Or  even  had 
the  soath  wind  blown  sooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive, 
the  southern  coast  of  England  would   have  been  found 
guarded  against  any  attack,  and  Harold  would  most  likely 
have  gone  to  meet  his  namesake  of  Norway  flushed  with 
victory  over  William  and  his  host.     As  it  was,  the  fate  of 
England,  as  ever  in  that  ag^,  rested  on  one  man,  and  that 
one  man  could  not  be  at  once  in  Sussex  and  in  North- 
humberland.     Harold,  too  late  to  hinder  the  landing  of 
the  Normans,  had  now  before  him  the  far  harder  task  of 
dislodging  them  when  they  were  already  in  the  land.     It 
was  a  hard  lot  to  have  to  hasten  at  once  on   such  an 
errand,  after  scarcely  a  moment's  rest  from  the  toils  and 
the  glories  of  Stamfordbridge.     One  terrible  campaign  was 
hardly  over,  when  another  yet  more  terrible  bad  to  be 
begun.     But  the  heart  of  Harold  failed  him  not,  and  the 
heart  of  England  beat  in  unison  with  the  heart  of  her 
Harold       King.    As  soon  as  the  news  came,  King  Harold  held  a 
mS^to     Council  of  the  leaders  of  Stamfordbridge,^  or  perhaps  an 
London,     anned  6em6t,  such  as  we  have  already  heard  of  more  than 
once.2     He  told  them  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy;  he  set 
before  them  the  horrors  which  would  come  upon  the  land 
if  the  invader  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.^     A  loud  shout 
of  assent  rose  from   the   whole  Assembly.    Every  man 

'  Wid.  Amb.  169.  '' Advocat  ipse  duoea,  comites,  temeqne  potentes.** 
'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  loj,  139. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  185. 

"  Quantus  erit  luctus,  quantus  dolor  et  pudor  iogens, 
Begni  quanta  lues,  quam  tenebrona  dieft. 
Si  quod  quffirit  habet,  a.  regni  sceptra  tenebit  ? 
Hoc  onines  fugiant  vivere  qui  cupiunt." 
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pledged  hi^  faith  rather  to  die  in  arms  than  to  acknowledge  ohaf.  xv. 
any   King  but  Harold.^     The   King  thanked   his  loyal 
followers,  and  at  once  ordered  an  immediate  march  to  the 
souths  an  immediate  muster  of  the  forces  of  his  kingdom. 
London  again  was  the  tiysting-place.'    With  speed  and 
energy  equal  to  that  which  had  carried  him  to  his  northern 
capital,  he  now  set  out  on  the  return  march.     He  himself 
pressed  on  at  once^  at  the  head  of  such  of  his  Housecarls 
and  others  of  his  immediate  following  as  had  survived  the 
fight  of  Stamfordbridge.      Eadwine  and  Morkere  were 
bidden  to  follow  with  the  whole  force  of  their  Earldoms. 
Meanwhile  the  command  of  the  North  was  entrusted  to  the  Merleswe- 
Sheriff  Merleswegen.^    We  shall  hear  of  him  again  among  ^d^^ 
the  patriots  of  a  time  a  few  years  later,  and  we  cannot  doubt  *^®  ^o^*^ 
that  this  g^eat  command  was  put  into  his  hands  because 
he  was  known  to  be  one  more  worthy  of  the  trust  than 
the  King's  own  brothers-in-law.     And  so  it  proved.     Even  Eadwine 
the  great  salvation  of  Stamfordbridge,  the  deliverance  of  j^orkgj^ 
Northumberland  from  the  very  jaws  of  her  enemy,  could  ^^  ^^ 
not  bind  the  sons  of  ^Ifgar  to  thankfulness  or  to  good  war. 
&ith  towards  the  West-SaxonV  King.     In  their  eyes,  no 
doubt,  the  landing  of  William  only  offered  another  chance 
of  bringing  about  their   darling    scheme    of   a  divided 

»  Wid.  Amb.  191 ; 

"  Nascitur  extemplo  clamor  qui  perculit  aetra, 
Et  vox  oommmuB  onmibus  ima  fuit ; 
<  Bella  magis  cupimus  quam  sub  juga  ooUa  reponi 
Alterius  regis,  vd  magis  inde  mori.' " 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  11879  ; 
**  Heraut  Tint  k  Lundree  puignant,     E  midt  apareilliement, 
De  totes  parz  Engleiz  mandant.        El  terme  k'il  lor  out  mand^, 
Ke  tuit  viengent  delivrement  Sainz  esoigne  forz  d'enfert^.'* 

•  Gaimar,  5255  (M.  H.  B.  827) ; 

"  Marleswain  done  i  lessat ; 
Pur  oet  mander  en  Buth  alad/' 
See  Ellis,  ii.  185.     Merleswegen  held  lands  in  yarious  parts  from  Cornwall 
to  YOTkahire ;  it  was  of  LincolnBhire  that  he  was  Sheriff.     See  Domesday, 
376. 
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OHAP.  xv.  kingdom.  William  had  a  quarrel  with  Harold ;  he  had 
none  with  Eadwine  or  Morkere.  They  had  not  forsworn 
themselves  to  their  lord  or  done  despite  to  any  holy  relics. 
The  invader  might  well  be  content  with  the  immediate 
territories  of  his  enemy  and  his  house.  William  might 
rule  over  Wessex  and  East-Anglia,  and  might  leave  Mercia 
and  Northumberland  to  the  house  of  Leofric.  It  was 
most  likely  with  some  such  designs  as  these  that  the 
Northern  Earls  held  themselves  and  their  forces  back 
from  the  struggle.  But,  whatever  were  their  motives,  the 
&ct  that  they  did  hold  themselves  back  is  certain.^  The 
main  forces  of  Northumberland  and  north-western  Mercia 
came  not  to  King  Harold's  muster.^ 
General  But  elsewhere  another  spirit  reigned.^     Men  well  knew 

nation.       what  was  at  stake.     They  went  forth,  as  loyal  subjects, 
as  true  men  to  their  lord,  to  fight  for  the  King  whom 
they  had  chosen.     But  they  went  forth  also  on  a  higher 
errand  still,  to  save  the  land   of  their  birth  from  the 
grasp  of  the  invader,  an  invader  of  wholly  alien  speech 
and  feeling,  an  invader  who  could  never  be  as  Cnut  or 
even  as  Harold  of  Norway.     The  presence  of  the  French- 
men in  the  land  awoke  a  spirit  in  every  English  heart 
Charge  of   which  has  never  died  out  to  this  day.     We  hear  indeed 
1^2^*^^  vague  stories  how  Harold  lost  favour  with  the  victors  of 
Harold.      Stamfordbridge  by  refusing  to  share  among  them  the  rich 
plunder  of  the  Norwegian  host.*    We  hear  how  he  left 
the   plunder    untouched    under    the   care  of  Archbishop 

*  Fl.  Wig.  1066.  "Gomites  Edwinua  et  Morkarua,  qui  u  cum  tuU  cer- 
tamini  tuhtrctxere."    These  are  words  which  no  ingenuity  can  get  over. 

*  We  shall  presently  come  to  the  list  of  shires  whence  men  did  come. 

*  The  general  zeal  of  Englishmen  is  allowed  even  by  their  enemies.  Will. 
Pict.  13a  ;  "  Studium  pars  Heraldo,  cuncti  patiise  preestabant,  quam  contra 
eztraneos,  tameUi  non  juste,  defensare  volebant.** 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  aaS.  "Haroldus,  triumphall  eventu  superbus,  nullis 
partibus  prsedse  commilitones  dignatus  est :  quapropter  multi,  quo  quisque 
poterat  dilapsi,  R^;em  ad  bellum  Hastingense  profidscentem  destituere." 
So  again,  iii.  339. 
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Ealdred,^  iistead  of  scattering  it  with  a  bounteous  hand  chap.  xv. 
among  the  men  whose  toils  and  whose  blood  had  won  it. 
These  stories  rest  on  but  poor  authority;  still  they  may 
have  some  groundwork  of  truth.^  The  time  was  not  a 
time  for  waste  of  treasure ;  the  armaments  of  the  year  must 
have  been  costly  beyond  measure ;  Harold  needed  wealth 
to  oppose  to  the  wealth  of  William,  and,  considering 
the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Northern  Earls,  he  could  not 
afford  to  throw  away  the  sinews  of  civil  war.  A  prudent 
economy  on  the  part  of  Harold  may  have  called  forth  a 
certain  measure  of  discontent ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such 
discontent  had  no  serious  effect  on  the  campaigpoi.  The 
discontented  in  such  a  case  must  have  been  mainly  the 
King's  own  Housecarls,  and  those  who  bring  this  charge 
against  Harold  tell  us  also  that  it  was  the  King's  own 
Housecarlg.  who  formed  the  strength  of  the  host  that 
fought  at  Senlac.^  It  is  far  more  certain  that,  as  King 
Harold  set  forth  on  his  southern  march^  fresh  from  the 
triumph  of  Stamfordbridge  and  with  the  fate  of  England 
resting  once  more  upon  him^  the  men  of  the  greater  part 
of  England  flocked  eagerly  to  the  standard  of  their 
glorious  King.  They  gathered  rouud  him  from  all  the  The  shires 
shires  through  which  the  Dragon  and  the  Fighting  Man  ^^^^  ^^ 
passed  once  more  on  their  southern  journey.  They  gathered  ^®f®^' 
round  him  from  all  the  shires  under  his  own  immediate  Anglia^ 
rule,  and  under  the  rule  of  his  Mthful  brothers.^    North-  Meicia. 

*  Gainiar,  5251  (M.  H.  B.  837)  ; 

"  Li  reifl  Harald,  quant  U  oi,  Del  grant  aveir  e  del  hemeia 

L'dveaque  Aldret  a  done  saisi  K*il  out  oonquis  sur  lea  Norreia.** 

'  See  Appendix  G. 

*  Will.  Malma.  ii.  228.  "Prseter  atippendiarioa  et  meroenarioe  militea, 
paucoB  admodum  ex  provincialibua  habuit.**    See  Appendix  LL. 

*  The  list  of  ahires  in  Wace  (12848)  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
simply  names  set  down  at  random ;  bat,  on  a  careful  examination,  it 
has  a  deep  significance.  The  list  runs  thus;  London,  Kent,  Hertford, 
Essex,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Saint  Eadmund's  and  Suffolk,  Norwich  and  Nor- 
folk, Ca/nterbury  and  Stamford,  Bedford  (mentioned  twice),  Huntingdon, 
Northampton,    York,   Buckingham,   Nottingham,   Lindesey  and  Lincoln, 
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CHAP.  XV.   western  Mercia  stood  aloof  under  Eadwine.     Northumber- 

wttd  NotS-  '*^^'  under  the  rule  of  Morkere,  sent  none  but  such  as 

west  kept    joined  the  King's  own  fitandard  on  his  march.     Not  so 

their  Earls,  the  lands  wbich  were  still  under  the  House  of  Siward. 

^3^  of   Whether  the  young  Waltheof  came  himself  we  know  not ; 

dom  of       but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  of  Northampton  and 

^ '    Huntingdon  came  loyally  to  King  Harold's  muster.   And 

from  all  the  east  and  south,  from  the  lands  which  had 

passed  from  the  rule  of  Godwine  to  the  rule  of  Harold, 

from  the  lands  where  Gyrth  still  kept  up  the  memory  of 

Harold's  earlier  government,  from  all  the  lands  between 

the  Tamar  and  the  German  Ocean,  men  came  to  fight 

The  men  of  for  Harold  and  for  England.    And,  foremost  and  honoured 

London,      among  all,  rankings  it  would  seem,  every  man  among  the 

King's  personal  following,  came  the  men  of  Kent,  whose 

right  it  was  to  deal  the  first  blow  in  the  battle,  and  the 

men  of  the  great  city  itself,  whose  high  privilege  it  was 

to  guard  the   King  himself  and  his  standard.^     At  the 

Salifibnry,  Dorset,  Bath  and  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Winchester 
and  Hampshire,  Berkshire.  This  list  exactly  answers  to  the  geographical 
division  which  I  have  given  in  the  text»  with  the  single  exception  that  we 
find  Worcester  where  we  should  rather  have  looked  for  Hereford.  The 
shires  mentioned  are  those  which  make  up  the  earldoms  of  Harold,  Gyrth, 
Leoiwine,  and  Waltheof,  together  with  the  shires  through  which  Harold 
marched.  This  accounts  for  what  at  first  seems  a  contradiction,  namely 
that  we  find  York  on  the  list  and  yet  read  afterwards  (12877)  "D'ultre 
li  Humbre  n'i  vint  gaires."  No  doubt  some  volunteers  followed  the  King  from 
York,  but  the  main  force  of  Northumberland  was  kept  back  by  Morkere.  , 
It  has  been  suggested  that  for  Canterbury  should  be  read  Cambridge. 
The  two  names  are  sometimes  confounded,  and  Cambridge  goes  more 
naturally  with  Stamford.  Cambridge  was  still  Grentdnidge  in  the  days 
of  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Gest.  Font.  325),  but  we  get  the  form 
Cambridge  in  Roger  of  Howden,  ii.  47,  Stubbs. 
^  Roman  de  Rou,  12957  ; 
"  Kar  90  dient  ke  dl  de  Kent  Cil  de  Lundres,  par  dreite  fei, 

Deivent  f^rir  primierement ;  Deivent  garder  11  cors  11  Rei, 

U  ke  li  Reis  auge  en  estor.  Tut  entur  li  deivent  ester, 

Li  primier  colp  deit  estre  lor.  E  Testandart  deivent  garder.*' 

In  the  next  century  we  find  in  a  Scottish  army  the  English  of  Lothian 
claiming  the  like  privilege  with  the  men  of  Kent.     Hen.  Hunt.  322  B, 
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head  of  the  men  of  London  stood  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-  ch^-  ^^^ 
Saxons^  the  Staller  Ansgar,^  the  son  of  ^thelstan^  the  son  ^^^^i^ 
of  Tofig,  none   the  less  loyal   to  his  King  becanse  the^^^o^* 
minster  of  the  Holy  Bood  had  risen  on  soil  which  had 
once  been  the   dwelling-place  of  his  fathers.^     Of  his 
fellow-Staller  Eadnoth  we  hear  nothing;  Bondig  would 
almost  seem  to  haye  tarried  in  the  North,  or,  from  what- 
ever cause  or  accident^  not  to  have  appeared  at  the  muster.^ 
We  see  then  that  England,  as  a  whole,  &i1ed  not  of  her  Few  names 
duty;  but  few  indeed,  compared  with  the  long  roll-call  of  menpre- 
the  invaders,  are  the  men  whom  we  know  by  name  as*^^®^- 
having  joined  in  the  great  march  and  fought  in  the  great 
battle.     Still  there  are  a  few  names  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  names  to  be  cherished  wherever  the  tongue 
of  England  is  spoken,  names  which  should  sound  like  the 
call  of  the  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  every  man  of  English 
birth.     In  the  dry  entries  of  the  Norman  Survey  a  few  Entries  in 
records  still  live  of  the  men  who  fought  and  died   for  ^' 

England.    Two  nameless  freemen  of  Hampshire,  owners 
of  a  small  allodial  holdings  come  first  on  the  patriotic 
bead-roll.     In  a  shape   one  degree  clearer  stands  forth  ^Elfric  of 
-^Ifric  of  Gelling,  a  Thegn  of  Huntingdonshire  and  tenant  donshire. 
of  the  church   of  Ramsey,   who  came   from   Waitheof's 
Earldom,  whether  in  the  following  of  his  Earl  or  at  the 
bidding  of  his   own  loyalty  to  his   King.     From  East- Breme  of 
Anglia  we  find  recorded  a  nameless  tenant  of  the  House  AngUa. 
of  Saint  Eadmund,  and  Breme  a  freeman  of  King  Ead- 
ward's,  who  came  no  doubt  in  the  following  of  Earl  Gyrth. 

^  The  Ansgaidns  of  Guy.  His  name  is  written  many  ways.  "  Auqgar "' 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  foim.    For  all  these  names  see  Appendix  HH. 

■  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  440. 

'  Bondig  (see  above,  p.  51)  is  mentioned  in  a  very  oonfused  passage 
in  the  De  Inventione,  c.  20 ;  "  Ab  omnibus  consultum  est  ei  Tostinum 
[Leofwinum  f\,  Gerth,  et  Bundinum,  et  reliquoe  qui  secesserant,  ezspectare." 
I  do  not  understand  the  "  secession  **  of  Gyrth ;  so  Bondig  may  have  been 
at  Senlac  also. 
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CHAP.  XV.  With  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  personal  being,  we  can 
honour  the  names  of  two  noble  tenants  of  the  Church  of 
Abingdon,  men  high  in  rank  in  the  old  West -Saxon 
Earldom,  who  fought  and  fell  by  the  side  of  Harold. 
Their  names  set  them  before  us  as  representatives  of  the 
two  great  Teutonic  races  of  the  land,  each  alike  armed 
to  defend  their  common  blood  and  speech  against  the 
Godiic  and  Southern  invader.  Thither  came  Godric  the  Sheriff, 
Berkahire.  ^^^  o^  Fifhide,  whose  name  witnesses  to  his  English 
blood,  and  thither  too  came  the  Danish  Thurkill,  lord 
of  the  neighbouring  lordship  of  Kingston.  He  had, 
at  Earl  Harold's  counsel,  commended  himself  and  his 
lands  to  Saint  Mary  of  Abingdon,  and  he  came  no 
doubt  with  as  sure  a  trust  in  the  Black  Cross  of 
that  ancient  house  as  the  King  himself  could  put  in  the 
more  famous  relic  of  his  own  newly  hallowed  minster.  And 
it  was  not  only  the  tenants  of  religious  houses  who  went 
forth  to  battle  for  the  excommunicated  King  against  the 
invader  who  boasted  himself  as  the  special  champion  of  the 
Church  and  of  religion.  Two  English  prelates  at  least,  and 
several  churchmen  of  lower  rank,  personally  braved  the 
Mhng  curse  of  Rome  in  the  cause  of  England.  The  New  Minster 
jif^  of  Winchester,  King  uElfred's  great  bequest  to  his  royal 

^^^^^^^Bter.  city,  was  still  ruled  by  iElfwig,  the  brother  of  the  great 
Earl  God  wine,  the  uncle  of  King  Harold  himself.^  Like 
Ealhstan  and  Eadnoth  in  earlier  times,  he  and  twelve 
of  his  monks  marched  to  the  field,  not  only  to  pray  for 
England,  but  to  wield  their  weapons  among  the  foremost 
of  her  champions.  With  their  coats  of  mail  over  their 
monastic  garb,  they  took  their  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
fought  and  died  alongside  of  Thurkill  and  Godric  and  the 
other  valiant  men  whose  names  no  chronicler  has  recorded.^ 
^Ifwig  came  to  the  fight  at  the  bidding  of  kindred 
no  less  than  at  the  bidding  of  loyalty.     Another  prelate, 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  pp.  464,  681.  ^  See  Appendix  HH. 
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of  equal  ecclesiastical  rank  and  of  greater  personal  £Eune,  ohap.  zt. 
Leofric,  the  renowned  Abbot  of  Peterborough/  preferred  Leofrio 
the  cause  of  his  country  to  the  cause  of  bis  own  house,  peter- 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  kept  aloof  from  the  great  struggle ;  ^^4,^ 
their   worthier    cousin,   the  Abbot  of   five    monasteries,  ^o^*  i* 
followed   Harold  to  the   fight,   and,   unlike  his    brother 
of  Winchester,  went  back  to  his  home  sick  and  wounded.' 
And    one    lowlier    churchman   must  not  be  passed  by. 
The  Norman  record  itself  seems  to  assume  a  kind  ofEwlncthe 
pathos,  as  we  read  how  Eadric  the  Deacon,  a  freeman  of 
Harold^s,  followed  his  lord  from  the  East* Anglian  land  of 
his  earlier  government^  and  died  with  him  in  the  battle.^ 
Volunteers  like  these  doubtless  took  their  places  among  the 
King's  personal  following.     But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  consisted  of  Harold's  own  picked 
troops,  his  veteran  Housecarls,  the  conquerors  of  Gruffyrdd, 
the  victors  of  Stamfordbridge.    Still  it  is  clear  that  the  levies 
of  all  southern  and  eastern  England  answered  readily  to 
Harold's  summons.     They  flocked  to  his  muster  in  London 
in  as  great  numbers,  and  with  as  great  speed,  as  the  swifb 
march  of  events  at  this  fearful  crisis  allowed  them. 

The  march  of  Harold  from  York  to  London  was  as  Harold 
memorable  an  instance  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  Lond^. 
character  as  his  march,  so  short  a  time  before,  from  London  October  5? 
to  York.     He  seems  to  have  reached  London  about  ten 
days  after  the  fight  at  Stamfordbridge,  about  a  week  after 
William's  landing  at  Pevensey.^     He  came  at  the  head  of 
his  own  following,  and  of  such  of  the  general  levies  of  the 
midland  shires  as  had  joined  him  on  the  road.   In  the  great 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

>  Ghion.  Petrib.  1066.  ."And  )»  wsbb  Leofric  Abbot  of  Bnrh  set  )«t  ilea 
feoid,  and  ssedode  }mr,  and  com  ham,  and  wses  deed  sone  \1eex2dtter,  on  sire 
halgan  maeefie  nibt ;  Grod  are  bis  saule." 

'  See  Appendix  HH. 

^  On  the  chronology  of  these  events,  see  Appendix  II. 
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CHAP.  XV.  city  which  had  been  appointed  as  the  general  tiysting- 

place  he  waited^  impatiently  as  it  would  seem,  while  men 

flocked   in   from  his   own   Wessex  and  from   the   lands 

of  the  three  faithful  Earls.     He  waited  also  for  the  fiirther 

succours  which  were  never  to  arrive,  for  the  forces  which 

the  Earls  of  the  North  were  keeping  back  from  the  muster. 

He  goes  to  At  such  a  moment  of  suspense  the  heart  of  Harold,  no  less 

^"^^tiiam.   than  the  heart  of  William^  looked  for  help  and  guidance 

from  on  high.     His  home  was  now  in  the  royal  hall  of 

Westminster,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  minster  of  the 

Apostle,  the  minster  where  prayers  and  masses  were  daily 

going  up  for  the  soul  of  his  revered  predecessor.^    It  was 

the  minster  too  where  he  himself  had  gone  through  the 

most  solemn  act  of  his  life,  where  he  had  received  his  royal 

unction  and  his  Imperial  Crown.    But  it  was  not  before 

the  tomb  of  Eadward,  or  before  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter, 

that  Harold  sought  for  heavenly  strength  and  counsel  in 

the  great  crisis  of  his  life.     His  heart  went  back  to  the 

home  of  his  earlier  days,  to  the  lowlier  church  of  his  own 

rearing,  to  the  relic  which  had  ever  been  the  special  object 

of  his  devotion,  the  Holy  Cross  which  gave  England  her 

way-cry.     One  at  least  of  the  few  days  of  the  King's  short 

stay  in  London  was  devoted  to  a  last  pilgrimage  to  his  own 

His  last      Waltham.2     Early  in  the  morning^  of  one  of  those  October 

gifts  to  the  .         ^ 

minBter.      days  King  Harold  made  his  way  to  the  minster  of  the 

Holy  Cross,  bearing  with  him  the  last  gifts  that  he  was  to 

oflfer  there.     Those  gifts  were  a  further  supply  of  relics, 

the  treasures  of  his  own  chapel,^  gathered  together  no  doubt 

'  See  above,  p.  30. 

'  The  Waltham  writer  (De  Liv.  ao),  as  I  have  already  said  (see  above, 
P*  377)»  fancies  that  the  King  heard  the  news  of  William's  knding  at 
Waltham.  This  we  know  to  be  wrong ;  but  we  may  surely  accept  a  journey 
from  London  to  Waltham. 

As  for  the  miraculous  narrative^  see  Professor  Stubbs,  De  Inv.  zzviii. 
For  other  more  legendary  versions,  see  Appendix  MM. 

'  De  Inv.  20.  "  Mane  facto  ecdesiam  Sanctse  Cruds  ingrediens,  et  relli- 
quias  quae  apud  se  habebat  in  cape]l&  sua  repoeitas  altari  supeiponens." 
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by  the  lavish  pieiy  of  Eadward,  but  which  now  formed  oaaf.  xv. 
Harold's  last  oblation  npon  the  high  altar  of  his  own 
minster.  Before  that  altar  the  King  and  Founder  knelt 
in  prayer.  He  vowed  that,  if  God  gave  him  victory  in  the  Harold'^ 
strife  to  which  he  was  then  marching  forth,  he  would  yet 
further  endow  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  with  gifts  and 
lands,  and  would  yet  further  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  served  Qod  within  its  walls.  Nay  more,  he  would 
look  upon  himself  as  Ood's  ransomed  servant,  and  would 
devote  himself  to  his  special  service  for  ever.^  We  need 
not  take  these  striking  words  to  mean  that  Harold  dreamed, 
like  Ceadwalla  or  Ine,  of  laying  aside  his  Crown  and  of  be- 
coming Ood's  special  servant  as  monk  or  priest.  We  hear 
in  them  simply  the  voice  of  deep  penitence  for  the  few  sins 
and  errors  which  stained  that  noble  life,  the  voice  of  earnest 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  meshes  in  which  the  craft 
of  his  adversary  had  entangled  him.  We  hear  in  them 
the  voice  of  high  and  humble  resolution  to  live  from  hence- 
forth, as  man  and  as  King,  a  life  such  as  became  a  faithful 
servant  of  God,  such  as  became  a  King  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  the  righteous  Alfred,  and  whose  first  days  of 
government  had  been  passed  in  the  old  realm  of  the 
martyred  Eadmund.  When  his  offerings  had  been  made 
and  his  prayers  had  been  uttered,  the  King  turned  him  to 
depart.  The  canons  and  all  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Waltham  formed  in  procession  before  their  sovereign  and 
founder.  They  swept  westward  along  that  stately  nave, 
between  the  two  rows  of  its  massive  columns,  *tiU  they 
reached  the  great  western  portal.  There,  before  the  King 
left  the  minster,  he  once  more  turned  towards  the  wonder- 
working relic,  the  Holy  Rood  of  Montacute  and  Waltham.' 

*■  Delnv.  ao.  "Votom  yovit^  quod  si  suooeasiis  proeperos  sub  eventu 
bdH  pnestaiet  ei  DomfanB,  oopiam  pnediorum  et  muHitndinem  derioorum 
Deo  ibidem  aerviturorum  eocleaiiB  conferret,  et  »t  Deo  serviiwrym  amodo 
qwui  UTvum  emptUium  tponderet." 

'  lb.      «Clen>  eum  comitonte  et  processione   pnecedente,  venitint  ad 
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CHAP.  XV.  Before  the  great  object  of  his  life's  reverence,  King  Harold 
bowed  himself  low,  and  lay  for  a  while  flat  on  his  face  on 
MinMsle  of  the  oonsecrated  pavement.  Tben^  as  men  said  at  Waltham 
Bood.  in  after  days,  the  holy  image,  whose  head  had  hitherto 
stood  erect,  bowed  itself  towards  the  King  who  lay 
prostrate  beneath  it.  One  eye  alone^  that  of  the  sacrist 
Thurkill,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  actual  working  of  the 
divine  wonder.  But  many  there  were  who  had  seen  the 
image  in  former  days,  and  who  bare  witness  how  its  head 
had  been  from  that  day  bowed  towards  the  ground,  as 
if  to  say  *'  It  is  finished,"  as  if  to  say  that  all  was  over 
with  the  hopes  and  the  career  of  him  who  had  so  devoutly 
honoured  it.* 


MeingM 

between 
WilliAm 
and 
Harold. 


It  was  perhaps  on  his  return  from  Waltham,  it  was 
certainly  during  his  short  sojourn  in  London,  that  Harold 
received  another  message  from  his  rival.  Here  again  we 
come  to  one  of  those  stages  of  our  narrative  where  all  is 
confusion  and  contradiction.  The  English  writers^  in  their 
short  accounts  of  events  which  they  loved  not  to  dwell 
upon,  are  silent  as  to  any  attempts  at  peaceful  negotia- 
tions taking  place,  at  the  last  moment,  between  the  two 
armed  princes.  The  witness  of  the  Norman  writers  is 
full  indeed,  but  their  witness  does  not  agree  together.^ 
The  different  versions  agree  in  no  circumstance  of  time^ 
place,  or  order  of  events.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  some 
messages  passed  between  Harold  and  William,  and  we  can 
almost  as  little  doubt  that  it  was  William  who  sent  the 
first  messenger  to  Harold,  and  not  Harold  who  sent  the 

valvM  templi,  ubi  oonvenus  ad  Crucifixum  Rex  ille  Sanctae  Grud  devottu,  ad 
terram  in  modum  crucis  prostemens  ee,  pronua  oravit." 

^  De  Inv.  20.  "Imago  Crudfizii  quse  prius  erecta  ad  superiora  respi- 
debaty  quum  se  Rex  humiliaret  in  terram,  demisit  vultum  quasi  tristiB, 
lignum  quidem  pnesoium  futurorum."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  mention 
Hiurkill,  from  whom  he  himself  heard  the  story. 

*  See  Appendix  MM. 
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first  messenger  to  William.     It  was  perfectly  in  chai*acter  chap.  xv. 
that  an  invader  who   assumed   the   character  of  a  legal 
claimant,  nay  more,  an  invader  who  professed  to  come  as 
an  armed  missionary  of  the  Roman  See^  should  play  out 
his  pai*t  by  offering  the  perjurer  and  usurper  one  more 
chance  of  repentance.    Harold,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national 
King,  simply  defending  his  own  Crown  and  the  freedom  of 
his  people^  had  no  need  thus  ostentatiously  to  put  himself 
in  the  right.     We  may  then  believe  that  the  first  message  Mission  of 
which  passed  between  the  Norman  Duke  and  the  English  Ma^t  to 
King,  after  William  landed  on  English  ground,  was  when  ^^^^^^ » 
I   Hugh  Margot,  a  monk  of  Fecamp,  came  to  King  Harold 
in  London.    He  found  the  King  seated,  as  we  may  imagine 
him,  on  his  throne  in  his  palace  of  Westminster,  and  he 
called  on  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  he  calls  on 
to  come  down  from  his  throne,  and  to  lay  aside  his  crown  up  Uie 
and   sceptre.     The   messenger   once   more    set   forth  the  ^^'^• 
rights  of  William,  his  claim  on  the  Crown  by  the  bequest 
of  Eadward;  his  personal  claim  on  Harold  as  his  sworn 
man.     The  Duke  was  ready  to  have  his  claims  fairly  dis- 
cussed,   according  to   the   law   either   of  England   or  of 
Normandy.     If  either  Norman  or  English  judges  held  that 
Harold's  right  was  good,  William  would   let  him  enjoy 
that  right  in  peace.     Otherwise  let  him  quietly  yield  up 
what  he  had  usurped,  and  spare  the  bloodshed  and  misery 
on  either  side  of  which  he  would  be  guilty  if  he  died  to 
keep  it. 

A  message  like  this  might  have  provoked  the  meekest  of  Indigna* 
men.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  read  in  one  account '  Harold 
that  Harold  s  wrath  was  highly  kindled,  nay  that  he  was  [^'^^^ 
with   some   difficulty  kept  back    from   a  breach   of  the 
rights  of  ambassadors  in  the  person  of  the  insolent  monk. 
The    influence   which    thus    restrained   the    King   from 
violence  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Earl  Gyrth,  who,  in 
^  Roman  de  Bou,  1 1935.    See  Appendix  KK. 

VOL.  Ill,  F  f 
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oHAP.xv.  the  Norman  accounts^   appears   throughout  as  the   good 
Harold's     genius  of  his  royal  brother.     However  this  may  be,  we 
^^ng^ tn  elsewhere  find*  a  message  sent  by  Harold  to  William, 
h^^d*™'    which  is  evidently  an  answer  to  the  monk   of  F^mp, 
statement    and  which  contains  a  calm  and  clear  statement  of  Harold's 
rights.        right.     He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  his  oath  to  William, 
but  he  maintains  that  it  was  an  extoited  oath  and  there- 
fore of  no  force.     He  does  not  deny  the  fact  of  Eadward's 
earlier  promise  to  William,  but   he   maintains  that  that 
promise  has  been  cancelled  by  a  later  bequest.     Ever  since 
the  blessed  Augustine  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  English- 
men, it  had  always  been  the  law  of  England  that  a  testa- 
ment was  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testator  lived. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  a  man  might  revoke  any 
earlier  disposition  of  his  goods,  which  could  not  take  effect 
till  the  breatli  was  out  of  his  body.     Eadward  had  indeed 
once  made  a  promise  of  the  succession  in  favour  of  William, 
but  that  promise  had  become  void  and  of  none  efiect  by 
his  later  and  dying   nomination   of  the  reigning  King. 
How  far  the  words  of  any  message  of  Harold's  have  been 
truly  reported  to  us  by  our  Norman  informants  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  answer  thus  put 
into   Harold's    mouthy    though    far   from    exhaustive,    is 
thoroughly  to  the  purpose  as  far   as  it  goes.     Harold's 
best   claim  to   his   Crown,  his  election   by   the  English 
people,  is  not  insisted  on.     But  the  answer  to  the  two 
points  put  forth  by  William  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  a 
Harold       rejoinder.     We   are   told  in   other  accounts  that  Harold 
wm^to  ofiered  William  his  friendship  and  rich  gifts  if  he  would 
^iLda      depart  quietly  out  of  the  land,  but  added  that  if  he  were 
bent  on  warfare  he   would  meet  him  in   battle   on   the 
coming  Saturday.^    The  Duke^  we  are  told,  accepted  the 
challenge ;  he  dismissed  the  messenger  with  the  honourable 
g^ts  of  a  horse  and  arms ;  and  Harold,  it  is  added,  when 
*  Will.  Pict.  129.  *  Boman  de  Rou,  11975. 
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he  saw  him  thus  return,  repented  him  that  he  had  done  chap.  xv. 
despite  to  the  messenger  whom  Duke  William  had  sent  to 
him. 

The  challenge  had  now  passed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  Harold 
that  the  irritating  message  of  William^  and  the  reports  williMn 
which  must  have  reached  London  of  the  cruel  harrying  of  ^1^^^' 
the  South-Saxon  lands,  had  wrought  the  effect  which  they 
were  doubtless  meant  to  work  on  the  mind  of  Harold.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen^  the  policy  of  William  to  draw  Harold  down 
to  a  battle,  in  which  William  should  have  the  vantage- 
ground  of  his  intrenched  camp  at  Hastings.  And  Harold 
was  now  as  eager  for  battle  as  William  himself  could  be. 
He  was  eager  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs 
of  his  people.  He  was  eager  to  strike  the  decisive  blow 
before  the  French  host  could  be  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  beyond  sea.^  His  personal  wrath  was 
kindled  against  the  man  who  had  insult-ed  and  mocked 
him  by  a  challenge  the  most  stinging  that  had  ever  been 
spoken  to  a  crowned  King  upon  his  throne.  And  a 
higher  feeling  of  duty  would  bid  him  to  go  forth  and 
put  a  stop  as  soon  as  might  be  to  the  pitiless  ravages 
which  were  laying  waste  his  land  and  bringing  his  people 
to  beggary.^  The  purpose  of  the  King  was  to  go  forth  at 
once  and  to  meet  the  invader  face  to  face,  according  to  the 
challenge  which  he  had  himself  given  for  the  coming 
Saturday.  But  the  tale  goes  on  to  tell  how  Gyrth,  the  Proposal 
special  hero  of  the  Norman  writers,  again  strove  to  turn  his  * 

brother  from  his  purpose.^     His  counsel  was  that  the  King 

*  Do  Inventioiie,  ao.  ''Nimis  prsBoeps,  et  de  virtute  suA  {xraraumenat 
credebat  se  invalidos  eb  imprsemumtos  Normannos  expugnare,  antequam 
a  Nomiannin  gena  subeecutiYa  in  pFBBfddiuxn  eorum  succresceret."  Thia 
last  reaaon  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  which 
I  shall  quote  hereafter,  that  reinforcements  did  come  to  William  either 
before  the  battle  or  very  soon  after. 

'  See  p.  414,  note  4. 

'  The  interposition  of  Gyrth  is  mentioned,  not  only  by  his  special  admirer 
Y  i  Q, 
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CHAP.  XV.  should  stay  behind,  seemingly  as  the  defender  of  London, 
while  he  himself  should  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  Nor- 
man.    The  King  was  wearied  with   his   labours   in   the 
Northumbrian  campaign ;   the   troops  which   had   as  yet 
come  together  in  London  were  not  numerous  enough  to 
justify  the  King  in  attempting  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
Gyrfh'B       at  their  head.     Moreover,  whether  the  oath  was  binding 
aboS  ttie    or  not,  Harold  could  not  deny  that  he  had  sworn  an  oath 
^^  to  William  as  his  lord,  and  it  was  not  well  that  a  man 

should  go  forth  to  fight  face  to  fece  against  the  lord  to 
whom  he  had  done  homage.^  But  he,  Gyrth,  was  under  no 
such  restraint;  he  need  feel  no  such  scruples.  He  had 
never  sworn  ought  to  Duke  William ;  he  could  go  forth 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  fight  against  him  face  to  face 
Gyrthpro-  for  his  native  land.^     Let  the  Kinff  too  think  on  the  risk 

poBCB  that  ,  ... 

be  should  to  himself  and  to  his  Kingdom  if  he  jeoparded  his  o\vn  life, 
against  ^^^  al^  ^^^^  depended  on  his  own  life,  the  noble  heritage 
^'^*™»  of  English  freedom,'  on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle. 
Harold  re-  Let  Gyrth  fight  against  William.  If  Gyrth  overcame 
harries  the  the  invader,  the  gain  to  England  would  be  as  gpreat  as  if 

country. 

Waoe  (12041  et  seqq.),  but  by  William  of  Jumi^ges  (yii.  35),  Qrderio 
(500  C,  who  nearly  copies  William  of  Jumi^gea),  William  of  Malmesbury 
(iii.  339),  and  Benott  (37129).  The  speech  is  much  to  the  same  effect  in 
all.  Here  it  is  that  William  of  Malmesbuiy  makes  the  odd  mistake  about 
Gyrth's  age  which  I  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 

*  Will.  Grem.  vii.  35.  "  Quiesce,  quffiso,  prudenter  tractare  tecum  velis^ 
quid  cum  sacramentis  Consuli  NonnannisB  promiaeris.  Cave  ne  perjurium 
incumus  et  pre  tanto  scelere  tu  cum  viribus  nostne  gentis  corruas  noetne- 
que  progeniei  pennansurum  dedecus  ezinde  fias."  The  expression  "  cave  ne 
perjurium  incurras,"  so  late  in  the  day,  is  remarkable.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  (iii.  239)  softens  matters  a  little ;  ''Nee  enim  ibis  in  inficias  quin  ilU 
sacramentum  vel  invitus  vel  voluntarius  feoeris ;  proinde  oonsultiuB  ages  si, 
instant!  necessitati  te  subtrahens,  nostre  periculo  coUudium  pugns  tenta- 
veris." 

^  Will.  Grem.  u.  s.  "  Ego,  libsr  ab  omni  sacramento,  Willelmo  Gomiti 
nihil  debeo.  Audact^  igitur  contra  ilium  pro  natali  solo  oertare  paratns 
sum."  So  William  of  Malmssbury  (u.  s.)  ;  "  Nos,  omni  juramento  ex- 
pediti,  juste  ferrum  pro  patrift  stringemus." 

'  Will.  Gem.  u.  s.    "  Ne  clara  libertcu  Anglorum  pereat  In  tuA  pemioie." 
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Harold  himself  overcame  him.  But  if  William  overcame  chap.  xv. 
Gjrth,  the  loss  to  England  would  be  fer  less  than  if  Wil- 
liam overcame  Harold.  If  Gyrth  were  slain  or  in  bonds, 
Harold  could  still  gather  another  army,  and  could  strike 
another  blow  to  rescue  or  to  avenge  his  brother.^  Let  then 
the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  go  forth,  with  the  troops  which 
were  already  assembled  in  London,  and  let  the  King  him- 
self wait  till  a  greater  force  had  ansivered  to  his  summons. 
Let  him  meanwhile  harry  the  whole  land  between  London 
and  the  coast,  even  as  the  Normans  themselves  were 
harrying  it.  Let  him  burn  houses,  cut  down  trees,  lay 
waste  corn-fields.  Let  him  in  short  put  a  wilderness  be- 
tween himself  and  his  enemy.  William  then,  whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful  in  the  battle  with  Gyrth,  would 
presently  be  starved  into  favourable  terms.  He  would  soon 
find  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  host  in  the  wasted  land, 
and  he  would  be  driven  to  withdraw  peacefully  to  his  own 
dominions.' 

A  hero  was  speaking  to  a  hero;  we  may^add,  a  general  Estimata 
was  speaking  to  a  general.  Our  hearts  are  moved  at  the  ^viceT 
generous  self-devotion  of  the  brave  Earl,  who  recked  so 

^  Will.  Malms,  iii.  239.  "  Nobis  Bolis  proeliaatibuB,  oaussa  tua  utrobique 
in  portu  navigabit :  quia  et  fugientas  restituere  et  mortuoe  ulcisd  poteris.*' 
Waoe  (12057)  adds  the  alternatives  of  his  own  captivity  and  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Harold  and  William ; 

"  Mais  se  jo  suis  yeincu  n  piis,  E  cumbatre  voe  i  porrez, 

VoB,  se  Dez  plaist,  ki  seres  vis,  U  tel  parde  el  Due  prendrez, 

Voe  maisnies  lasemblerez,  Ke  voetre  regno  en  pais  tendrez.** 

'  This  advioe  oomes  from  Waoe  (12065) ; 

"  AleE  par  cest  palz,  aidant  Fetes  la  vitaille  esluingnier, 

Maizons  h  vilee  destruiant ;  Ke  il  ne  truissent  ke  mengier, 

Pemez  la  robe  h  la  vitaille.  Si  les  porrez  mult  esmaier 

Pors  et  oeUles  et  aumaiUe,  £  hire  ariere  repairier ; 

Ke  Normanz  vitaUle  ne  truissent        Li  Bus  meisme  s*en  ira, 
Ne  nule  rien  done  vivre  puissent.        Quant  la  vitaille  11  fisUdra." 
Gcmpare  the  advioe  given  to  Otho  (Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  33) ;  "  Paullino  et  Celso 
jam  non  adversantibus,  ne  piindpem  objectare  periculis  viderentur,  iidem  illi 
deterioiis  oonsilii  auctoree  perpulere  ut  Biizellum  concederet  et  dubiis  pne* 
Horum  exemptus,  summse  rerum  et  imperii  se  ipsum  reservaret." 
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oHAP.xy.  little  of  himself  by  the  side  of  the  safety  of  his  brother 

and  his  country.    And  in  the  wise,  though  cruel,  policy 

which  he  enforced  upon  his  brother,  we   can  discern   a 

subtlety  of  intellect  fitted  to  grapple  with  that  of  William 

himself.     Gyrth,  as  painted  by  hostile  historians,  stands 

forth  as  one  who,  had  he   outlived  that  one  fatal  day, 

would  never  have  allowed  England  to  fall  without  striking 

another  blow.     But  how  were  the  counsels  of  that  lofty 

spirit  received  by  the  no  less  lofty  spirit  to  whom  they 

KormAn     were  spoken?     We  may  cast  aside  the  mere  inventions 

of  Norman  calumny.     They  represent  Harold  as  thrusting 

away  his  brother  with  insult,  as  even  spuming  his  aged 

mother  from  his  feet,  when,  still  sad  at  the  fate  of  Tostig/ 

she  implored  him  not  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  all  the  sons 

who  were  left  to  her.^     Such  tales  as  these  come  from 

the  same  mint  of  falsehood  as  the  tales  which   tell  of 

William  as  striking  his  wife  with  his  spur  or  as  beating 

Answer  of  her  to  death  with  his  bridle.^    Another  Norman  writer, 

he  refuses   ^^^  ^^  least  better  understood  the  characters  of  the  two 

WsTimlfoc  ^^^^®   brothers,   puts  into  the  mouth   of  Harold   words 

do  harm  to  which,  after  eight  hundred  years^  still  send  a  thrill  to 

his  people.  ^ 

the  hearts  of  Englishmen.     All  who  heard  the  counsel  of 

Gyrth  cried  out  that  it  was  good,  and  prayed  the  King 

to  follow  it.^     Sut  Harold  answered  that  he  would  never 

^  Ord.  Yit.  500  C.  "  Qvue  interitu  Toetici  filii  sui  valde  erat  lugubris." 
'  Will.  Gem.  vii.  35.  "Consilium  istud,  quod  amids  ejus  salufare  vide- 
baiur  sprevit,  et  germanum  suum,  qui  fideliter  ei  oonriliabatur,  oonvidis 
irritavity  matremque  suam,  quse  nimis  ipsum  retinere  secum  satagebat,  pede 
procadter  percnssit."  So  Ord.  Yit.  500  D.  Waoe,  whose  good  taste  and 
dramatic  feeling  places  him  high  above  all  the  other  Norman  writer^,  ] 
by  this  absurd  tale,  but  it  reappears  in  BenoSt  (37197) ; 

'*  Yers  sa  mere  fii  mult  eschis,  E  tant  Ten  fist  longe  preiere 

Qui  ch^rement  fiist  k  plidsir  Qu^enverse  la  bota  ari^re ; 

Den  remaindre,  deu  retenir,  Tei  11  dona  del  pi6  el  ventre." 

'  See  Appendix  O. 
*  Roman  de  Bou,  1 2086 ; 

''A  cost  cunseil  tuit  se  teneient, 
£t  isfii  fere  le  voleient." 
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play  the  coward's  part,  that  he  would  never  let  his  friends  ohap.xv. 
go  forth  to  face  danger  on  his  behalf,  while  he  himself, 
from  whatever  cause,  drew  back  from  facing  it.^  And  he 
added  words  which  show  how  the  wise  and  experienced 
ruler,  the  chosen  and  anointed  King,  had  cast  aside  what- 
ever needed  to  be  cast  aside  in  the  fiery  exile  who  had  once 
harried  the  coast  at  Porlock.*  '*  Never,"  said  Harold,  '*  will 
I  bum  an  English  village  or  an  English  house ;  never  will 
I  harm  the  lands  or  the  goods  of  any  Englishman.  How 
can  I  do  hurt  to  the  folk  who  are  put  under  me  to  govern  ? 
How  can  I  plunder  and  harass  those  whom  I  would  fain 
see  thrive  under  my  rule?"*  Truly,  when  we  read  words 
like  these,  we  feel  that  it  is  something  to  be  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  speech  of  the  men  who  chose  Harold  for  their 
King  and  who  died  around  his  Standard. 

Six  days  had  now  been  passed  in  the  trysting-place  Harold 
of  London.^    During  the  whole  of  that  time  men  had  been  tnm 
flocking  in,  but  the  forces  of  the  North  under  the  sons  of  ^[JJJ^ 
uElfgar  had  not  yet  shown  themselves.     Harold  now  deter-  October  la. 
mined  to  delay  no  longer.     He   set  out  from  London, 

*  Roman  de  Ron,  1 2090 ; 

"  Ke  jk  en  champ  aanz  li  n'uont,  E  pluson  li  reprovereient, 

Ne  BUkz  li  ne  86  cumbatrant.  Ke  ms  boens  amiz  env^iout^ 

Por  coart,  90  diBt,  le  teindreient  En  lieu  d  aler  il  n^oaout." 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  316/ 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  1 2080  ; 

*'  MaiBonz  d  viles  n*en  ardra,  La  gent  ke  jo  dei  govemer  ? 

Ne  BIB  homes  ne  robera.  DeBtniire  ne  greyer  ne  del 

*  Goment,'  dist-il,  '  del- jo  grever  La  gent  ki  det  garir  soa  mei/  " 

Compare  the  advice  given  by  Memnon  to  ArsitdB  in  Arrian  (i.  12.  17)  and 
AtdM  answer ;  Uaprfyu  ....  wp<a6yTaM  .  .  rdy  re  x<^^  d4>aa4(ta^  /mra- 
warmhrroM  t§  tww^,  /tat  rhv  kw  ry  yf  Kopmbv  kfun/jorp&wai,  ftti^^  rfiy  v^coir 
alr&if  <^i96/uvoor  ol  ycip  lUwtliF  Iw  rg  x^P?  'A\l^o»Zpw  dwopiff  r&y  4«i- 

fttpiiZoi  fatjr*  oliday  fdap  kfnrpijaOtTaatf  rw  vw6  ol  rtrayiiivui'  itfBpdmw' 
Contrast  the  conduct  of  William  in  ravaging  the  English  coast  when  an 
invasion  from  Denmark  wae looked  for;  Chron.  Petrib.  1085. 

*  See  Appendix  II. 
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CHAP.  XV.  seemingly  on  Thursday,  exactly  one  week  after  his  amval 

in  the  great  city,  in  order  to  redeem  his  challenge  of 

giving  hattle  to  the  invaders  on  Saturday.     He  marched 

forth  at  the  head  of  his  own  following  and  of  such  troops 

as  had  come  in  to  the  London  muster.     These  would  no 

doubt  be  largely  swelled  as  the  levies  of  Kent  and  Sussex 

Nuxnben    pressed  to  his  standard  on  the  march.     At  the  numbers 

^^j^y .        of  the  army  which  he  thus  brought  together  it  is  hopeless 

exaggera-    ^o  do  more  than  guess.     The  Norman  and  the  English 

both  odes,  writers  both  indulge  in  manifest  exaggerations  in  opposite 

ways.     The  Normans  employ  every  rhetorical  art  to  set 

before  us  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  English.     They 

were  a  host  that  no  man  could  number,  a  host  like  the 

host  of  Xerxes,  which  drank  up  the  rivers  as  it  passed. 

Nothing  but  the  special  favour  of  God  could  have  given 

his  servants  a  victory  over  their  enemies  which  was  truly 

Harold       miraculous.     On    the    other   hand,  the  English  writers 

unjustly 

censuped.  yielded  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  obvious  tempta- 
tion of  laying  the  blame  of  the  national  overthrow  on 
the  rashness  of  the  King.  Harold  refused  to  wait  till  a 
large  enough  force  had  come  together ;  he  ventured  a  battle 
with  numbers  altogether  inadequate,  and  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  own  over-daring.  Such  are  the  comments 
even  of  the  writers  who  are  warmest  in  their  admiration 
of  Harold,  and  who  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  regrets 
over  his  fall.^  Yet  we  must  remember  that  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  blame  a  defeated  commander,  nothing  easier 
than  to  throw  on  his  shoulders  either  the  faults  of  others 
or  the  mere  caprices  of  fortune.  And  we  should  remember 
too  that,  deeply  as  we  reverence  our  national  writers,  im- 
plicitly as  we  accept  their  statements  of  facts,  warmly  as 
we  sjrmpathize  with  their  patriotic  feelings,  their  criticisms 
on  such  a  point  as  this  are  simply  the  criticisms  of  monks 
on  the  conduct  of  a  consummate  general.  We  may  fairly 
'  See  Appendix  LL. 
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assume  that  whatever  captains  like  WilUam  and  Harold  ohaf.xv. 
did  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  found  himself.     The  consummate  generalship  HIb 
of   Harold   is    nowhere    more    plainly    shown    than    infj^.j^Q 
this  memorable  campaign.     He  formed  his  plan,  and  he^^rl^*®     , 

,  .  JT       »  on  ground 

carried  it  out.     He  determined  to  give  battle,  but  heofluaown 

determined  to  give  battle  on  his  own  ground  and  after  ^^  attack 

his  own  fashion.      All  likelihood  goes  against  the  belief^  ^^ 

Norman 

that  Harold  designed  anything  so  foolhardy  as  an  attack,  camp 
by  night  or  by  day,  on  the  Norman  camp.  No  doubt  the  ^ 
expectation  of  such  an  attack  was  prevalent  in  the  Norman 
camp.*  But  our  evidence  proves  only  the  existence  of  such 
an  expectation  among  the  Normans ;  it  in  no  way  proves 
the  existence  of  any  such  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
King.  The  nature  of  the  post  which  he  chose  distinctly 
shows  the  contrary  ;  it  distinctly  shows  what  Harold's  real 
plan  was.  It  was  to  occupy  a  post  where  the  Normans 
would  have  to  attack  him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 

^  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Aooelerabat  ....  Bex  foribundus  .  .  .  nocturne 
etiam  incursu  aut  repentano  minus  cautoe  opprimere  oogitabat."  He  then 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  aeven  hundred  ships.  See  Appendix  DD.  So  Will. 
Gem.  vii.  35,  36;  ''Duoem  incautum  aooelerans  pneoocupare,  tot&  nocte 
equitans  [Heraldus]  in  campo  belli  apparuit  mane.  Dux  vero  noctumos 
prsecavens  excursus  hostb,  inchoantibus  tenebris  ad  gratissimam  usque  lucem 
exeroitum  jussit  esse  in  annis.'*  William  of  Poitiers  makes  the  fight  begin 
directly  on  the  aj^iroach  of  the  Engliwh  army,  and  William  of  Jumibges  puts 
it  the  same  day.  The  last  messages  between  William  and  Harold  are  thus 
cut  out,  and  William  of  Poitiers  leaves  no  room  for  the  two  different  ways 
of  speeding  the  night.  But  William  of  Poitiers  is  always  careless  of  chro- 
nology, and  William  of  Jumi^;es  is  here  ignorant  of  it  (see  Appendix  KK). 
Wace  makes  the  English  reach  Senlac  on  Thursday  night,  and  a  day  is 
spent  in  the  messages.    He  says  (i  2 1 10)  of  Thursday  night, 

"  Normanz  oele  nuit  se  gaitierent,       £  cele  nuit  les  asaaldreient. 
E  tote  nuit  arm^  veillierent;  Qo  meismes  les  Engleiz  cremeient 

Tote  nuit  furent  en  suspeiz,  Ke  Normanz  la  nuit  les  guerreient; 

Kar  dit  lor  fu  ke  11  Engleiz  Issi  unt  tote  nuit  yeillie, 

Cele  nuit  treek'k  els  vendreient        Li  uns  per  li  altres  gaiti^." 
All  this  proves  the  existence  of  a  very  natural  expectation  on  both  sides, 
but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  Harold's  real  intentions.    An  examination  of  the 
ground  is  enough  to  show  what  Harold's  plan  really  was. 
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CHAP.  xy.  where  he  could  defend  himself  at  a  great  advantage.     This 

he  effeetuallj  did^  and  it  was  no  small  effort  of  true 

Harold       generalship  to  do  so.     And  for  the  post  which  he  chose, 

ludffed       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  mode  of  warfare  which  he  designed^  over- 

rightly  as    whelming:  numbers  were  in  no  way  desirable.     A  moderate 

tonum-  .    ®  '' 

bers.  force,  if  thoroughly  compact  and  thoroughly  trustworthy, 

would  really  do  the  work  better.     If  then  Harold  marched 

against  the  invader  at  the  head  of  a  force  which,  to  critics 

of  his  own  day,  seemed  too  small  for  his  purpose,  the 

chances  are  that  Harold  knew  well  what  he  was  doing 

and  that  his  critics  did  not  understand  his  plans.     Harold 

was  defeated;  he  has  therefore  paid  the  usual  penalty  of 

defeat  in  ignorant  censure  of  his  actions.     But  it  is  quite 

certain  that  his  defeat  was  not  owing  to  mere  lack  of 

numbers,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  force  with 

which  he  set  out  was  one  which  he  judged  to  be  large 

enough  for  carrying  out  the  plan  which  he  had  formed. 

Militaiy         The  great  campaign  of  Hastings  was  thus  in  truth  a 

o™ffe  cam-  ^^^^  0^  ^^^^  between  the  two  greatest  of  living  captains. 

P!^».       Each  of  them,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  to  some  extent  com- 

boUi   ^       passed  his  purpose  against  the  other.     William  constrained 

Harold   to   fight;   but  Harold,   in  his  turn,   constrained 

William  to  fight  on  ground  of  Harold's  own  choosing. 

He  constrained  him  to  fight  on  ground  than  which  none 

could  be  better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  English 

defence,  none  worse  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Norman 

attack.     This  march  of  Harold  from  London  into  Sussex 

was  a  march  as  speedy  and  as  well  executed  as  his  march 

from  London  to  York  so  short  a  time  before.     But  it  was 

a  march  conceived  with  somewhat  different  objects.     Both 

marches  were  made  to  meet  an  invader,  to  deliver  the  land 

from  the  desolation  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  invader. 

But  the  march  into  Northumberland  was  strictly  a  march 

to  surprize  an  invader,  while  the  march  into  Sussex  was  a 

march  to  meet  an  invader  against  whom  altogether  dif- 
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ferent  tactics  had  to  be  employed.     It  was  Harold's  policy  chap.  xy. 
to  make  the  enemy  the  assailant  in  the  actual  battle  as  F*?^^*? 

■^  tactics  de- 

well  as  in  the  general  campaign.     One  cannot  doubt  that  fenmve. 
the  whole  march  was  designed  with  reference  to  this  special 
object.     From  the  moment  when  Harold  fixed  a  day  for 
the  blEittle,'  he  no  doubt  also  fixed  a  place-.     He  must  have 
known  Sussex  well,  and  he  had  clearly,  from  the  very 
beginning,  chosen  in  his  own  mind  the  spot  on  which  he 
would  give  battle.     His  march  was  strictly  a  march  to  the 
actual  spot  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.   His  course  HemtfchoB 
lay  along  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  the  Kentlmd 
south  coast.     He  halted  on  a  s}>ot  which  commanded  that  Sussex, 
road,  and  which  also  commanded  the  great  road  eastward 
from  William's  present  position.     He  hastened  on  through 
those  Kentish  and  South-Saxon  lands  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  his  house,   and  which  held   so  large   a   share 
of  his  own  vast  estates.     He  halted  at  a  point  distant  and  en- 
about  seven  miles  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  invaders,  ^JI^lm). 
and  pitched  his  camp  upon  the  ever-memorable  heights  of  ^^^, 
Senlac.^ 

The  spot  on  which  the  destinies  of  England  were  fixed  Nature  of 
was  indeed  one  chosen  with  the  eye  of  a  great  general. 
Harold  has,  in  this  respect,  had  somewhat  scanty  justice 
done  to  him  by  those  of  his  own  countiymen  who  seem 
inclined  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  the  national  defeat. 
But  it  is  in  the  Norman  accounts,  which  alone  supply 
details,  that  the  history  of  the  great  battle  must  be 
studied;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  every  military 
respect,  they  do  full  justice  both  to  the  English  Sang  and 
to  the  English  army.  Their  rhetoric  of  conventional  abuse 
never  fiuls  them ;  but  what  Harold  and  his  followers  really 
were  we  see  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  Normans  them- 
selves, and  from  the  expressions  of  unwilling,  of  half- 
unconscious,   admiration   which    those    facts   wring   from 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 
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oHAF.xv.  them.^     Harold  might  be  a  perjurer  and  an  usurper,  but 

the   language  of  his   enemies  at  least  shows   that  they 

found  him  an  equal  and  terrible  adversary  in  the  day  of 

The  post     battle.     And  nowhere   is   Harold's  military  greatness  so 

Jilted  to     distinctly  felt  as  when,  with  the  Norman  narratives  in 

^J^J^'"     our  hand,  we  tread  the  battle-field  of  his  own  choice,  and 

see  how  thoroughly  the  post  was  suited  for  the  purposes 

of  him  who  chose  it.     It  was  the  policy  of  Harold  not  to 

attack.     The  mode  of  fighting  of  an  English  army  in  that 

age  made  it  absolutely  invincible  as  long  as  it  could  hold 

His  ar-       its  ground.     But  neither  the  close  array  of  the  battle-axe 

^^^*d«-   ^®°>   ^^^  ^^®   swarms   of  darters  and   other  half-aimed 

fenaive.       irregular  levies,  were  suited  to  take  the  offensive  against 

the  horsemen  who  formed  the  strength  of  the  Norman 

army.     It  needed  only  a  developement  of  the  usual  tactics 

of  the  shield-wall  to  turn  the  battle  as  far  as  might  be  into 

the  likeness  of  a  siege.     This  was  what  Harold  now  did. 

He  occupied,  and  fortified  as  thoroughly  as  the  time  and 

the  means  at  his  command  would  allow,  a  post  of  great 

natural  strength,  which  he  made  into  what  is  distinctly 

spoken  of  as  a  castle.^     It  was  a  post  which  it  was  quite 

impossible  that  William  could  pass  by  without  attacking. 

Sut  it  was  also  a  post  which  it  in  no  way  suited  William's 

purposes  to  occupy  with  his  own  forces.     By  so  doing  he 

might  have  forced  Harold  to  decline  fighting;  he  could 

not  have  compelled  him  to  fight  on  other  ground.     Harold 

was  therefore  enabled  to  occupy  the  post  of  his  own  choice, 

the  natural  bulwark  of  London  and  of  the  inland  parts 

Deaorip-     of  England  generally.     The  hill  of  Senlac,^  now  occupied 

thThillof   V  ^^^  abbey  and  town  of  Battle,  commemorates  in  its 

®®^  ®^    later  name  the  sfreat  event  of  which  it  was  the  scene.     It  is 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  6.  763  B.  "Quam  eigo  Haraldus  totam  gentem 
8uam  in  un&  ade  strictiBBime  loc&seet,  et  quoH  caskllum  inde  congtruxiMet, 
impenetrabiles  enmt  NormamiiB." 

•  On  the  name  Senlac,  see  Appendix  NN. 
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the  last  spur  of  the  downs  covered  by  the  great  Andredes-  chap.  xv. 
weald,  and  it  completely  commands  the  broken  ground, 
alternating  with  hill  and  marsh,  which  lies  between  itself 
and  the  sea.  It  stands  in  fact  right  in  the  teeth  of  an 
enemy  marching  northwards  from  Hastings.  The  hill 
itself  is  of  a  peninsular  shape,  stretching  from  the  east 
to  the  south-west,  and  it  is  joined  on  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
to  the  great  mass  of  the  high  ground  to  the  north.^  The 
height  is  low,  compared  with  the  mountains  and  lofty 
hills  of  the  western  parts  of  our  island,  but  its  slopes, 
greatly  varying  in  their  degrees  of  steepness,  would,  even 
where  the  assent  is  most  gentle^  afford  no  slight 
obstacle  to  an  enemy  who  trusted  mainly  to  his  cavalry. 
The  spot  was  then  quite  unoccupied  and  untilled ;  nothing 
in  any  of  the  narratives  implies  that  there  was  any  village 
or  settlement ;  our  own  Chronicles  describe  the  site  only 
as  by  "the  hoar  apple-tree,"*  some  relic,  we  may  well 
believe,  of  the  days  when  streams  and  trees  were  still 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  protecting,  perhaps  in- 
dwelling deities.  At  present  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill 
is  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  by  part  of 
the  town  which  has  gathered  round  it,  including  the 
parish  church.  The  town  also  stretches  to  the  north-west^ 
away  from  the  main  battle-ground,  along  what  I  have 
spoken  of  as  the  isthmus.  But  the  hill  goes  on  a  long 
way  to  the  south-west  of  the  isthmus,  westward  from  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  this  part  of  the  ground^  we 
shall  see,  really  played  the  most  decisive  part  in  the  great 
event  of  the  place.  A  sort  of  ravine,  watered  by  two 
small  streams  which  join  together  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 

*  The  podtioii  is  well  deeciibed  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (365)  ; 
**  Mans  silviB  vioiniis  erat,  vicinaque  Tallls, 
Et  non  coitus  ager  asperitate  suft." 
'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     "He  [Harold]  00m  him  tdgenes  set  I'sere  haran 
apuldran."    The  name  is  not  uncommon  in  the  description  of  boundaries  in 
the  Charters. 
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OHAP.  XV.  cuts  off  the  south-western  end  of  the  battle-ground  from 
the  isthmus  and  the  ground  connected  with  it.  The  steep- 
ness of  the  ground  here  is  considerable.  At  the  extreme 
south-east  end,  the  present  approach  to  the  town  from 
Hastings^  the  ascent  is  gentler.  Turning  the  eastern  end 
of  the  hill,  which  here  takes  a  slightly  forked  shape,  the 
ground  on  the  north  side,  near  the  present  parish  church,  is 
exceedingly  steep,  almost  precipitous.  Along  the  south  front 
of  the  hill,  that  most  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  invaders, 
the  degree  of  height  and  steepness  varies  a  good  deal. 
The  highest  and  steepest  is  the  central  point  occupied 
by  the  buildings  of  the  abbey.  Some  way  westward  from 
the  abbey  is  the  point  where  the  slope  is  gentlest  of  all, 
where  the  access  to  the  natural  citadel  is  least  difficult. 

The  de-  But  here  a  low,  detached,  broken  hill,  a  sort  of  small  island 
'  in  advance  of  the  larger  peninsula,  stands  out  as  an  outpost 
in  front  of  the  main  mass  of  high  ground,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  battle. 

Advantage  Such  a  post  as  this,  strong  by  nature  and  standing 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  exactly  suited  Harold's 
objects.  And  the  approach  to  it  was  equally  unsuited  to 
the  objects  of  William.  Seven  miles  of  hill  and  dale  form 
the  present  road  from  Hastings  to  Battle.  But  the 
Norman  army,  in  its  advance  from  Hastings,  would  have 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country,  a  country  where 
marsh  and  wood  doubtless  alternated,  except  so  far  as 
their  own  ravages  had  done  something  to  clear  their  path. 
The  ground  immediately  around  Senlac  is  specially  broken 
and  rolling,  and  the  lower  land  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  which  must  in  many  parts  have  been  utterly  track- 
less, was  doubtless,  in  an  October  of  those  days,  a  mere 
quagmire.  It  is  only  where  the  present  road  enters  the 
town  of  Battle  that  another  and  lower  isthmus  of  somewhat 
higher  and  firmer  ground  forms^a  slight  union  between 
Senlac  and  the  opposite  hills  to  the  south.     Through  all 
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this  difficult  country  the  Normans  had  to  make  their  way  ohap.  xv. 
to  the  foot  of  the  English  position.    And  there  they  would 
find,  not  only  a  post  of  great  natural  strength^  but  some- 
thing which  was  not  without   reason   called  a  fortress. 
Harold  entrenched  himself  behind   defences,  not  indeed  Harold 
equal   to   those  of  Arques*  or  Old  Sarum,  but  perhaps  the  hm. 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  William's  own  camp  at  Hastings. 
He  occupied  the  hill ;  he  surrounded  it  on  all  its  accessible  Defences  of 
sides  by  a  palisade,  with  a  triple  gate  of  entrance,  and  ^^  csump. 
defended  it  to  the  south  by  an  artificial  ditch.'     The  name 
of  the  Watch-Oak  is  still  borne  by  a  tree  on  the  isthmus. 
In  that  quarter  no  attack  was  to  be  feared^  and  the  defences 
on  that  side  were  most  likely  of  less  strength  than  else- 
where.    The  royal  Standard  was  planted  just  where  the 
ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  south-east,  the  point  most 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  enemy.     Within  the 
fortress  thus  formed,  the  King  of  the  English  and  his 
army  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  host  gathered  within  this  narrow 
compass  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  no  certain  account. 
While  the  English  writers  naturally  diminish,  .the  Norman 
writers  as  naturally  magnify  their  numbers.'    The  English  Stories  of 
writers  further  tell  us  that,  on  account  of  the  straitness  their  pro- ' 
of  the  post,  many  of  the  English  deserted.*     It  may  be  ^^® 
so;  but  it  should  be  again  remembered  that,  with  the 
tactics  which  Harold  had  chosen,  overwhelming  numbers 

^  See  aboye,  p.  1 24. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  12106; 

"  Heraut  a  li  lieu  esgardd,  De  trdz  parz  leissa  treiz  entrees 

Clore  Ta  fet  de  boen  foB84 ;  Ki  k  garder  sunt  oomandees." 

'  See  above,  p.  440. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "Quia  arto  in  loco  constituti  fuerant  Angli,  de  acie 
se  multi  subtraxere,  et  cum  eo  [Haroldo]  perpaud  constantes  oorde  reman- 
sere."  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  the 
words  of  the  Worcester  Chronicler ;  "Ac  ae  kyng  ))eah  him  swi'Se  heardlioe 
wit?  feaht,  mid  )>am  t"*^"""^  l^e  him  gelaestan  woldon/*  See  Appendix 
LL. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


were  not  needed.  Enough  of  good  troops  to  hold  the  hill 
against  the  enemy  were  better  than  a  vast  host  of  undis- 
ciplined levies.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  country  flocked  to  the  Standard  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  at  all  suited  the  King's  purpose. 
The  services  of  some  volunteers  may  have  been  rejected ; 
some  may  have  turned  away  when  they  saw  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  service  required  of  them^  a  kind  of  service 
which  we  can  well  conceive  to  have  been  neither  attractive 
nor  intelligible  to  raw  levies.  But  it  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever was  the  number  of  the  troops  who  remained  or  who 
were  retained,  little  could  be  said  against  their  quality. 
We  shall  see  that  the  Housecarls,  the  main  core  of  the 
army^  kept  up  their  old  character  to  the  last,  and  the 
fault  even  of  the  irregular  levies  was  certainly  not  that 
of  a  lack  of  mere  courasre.' 


StorieBof 
further 
messages, 
spies,  &c. 


It  does  not  appear  that  any  long  time  passed  between 
Harold's  occupation  of  his  hill  fortress  and  the  battle 
itself.  The  spot  was  not  one  in  which  a  large  body  of 
men  could  remain  for  any  length  of  time ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  invaders  could  not  keep  themselves  altogether  inactive, 
neither  could  they  pass  by  the  English  position  without 
attacking  it.  And  that  position,  after  all,  was  not  a 
regular  castle  to  be  won  by  a  regular  siege.  Immediate 
battle  was  absolutely  inevitable  on  both  sides.  Everything 
in  our  narratives  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  battle  followed 
almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Harold  at  Senlac. 
The  hill  seems  to  have  been  occupied  on  the  Friday,  and 
the  fight  we  know  began  the  next  morning.  Spies  were 
sent  out  on  both  sides,^  and  there  is  nothing  impossible 


1  This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  evidence  of  all,  the  circumstances  of  the 
battle  itself,  is  implied  in  the  language  of  those  who  speak  of  the  insufficient 
numbers  of  the  army.   See  the  extract  from  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  p.  447. 

'  Tapestry,  plates  12,  13.    We  shall  hear  of  them  again. 
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in  the  well-known  tale  that  the  English  spy,  struck  by  chap.xt. 
the  unwonted  aspect  of  the  closely-shaven  Normans,  reported  5^^^^^/ 
to  his  sovereign  that  there  were  in  the  French  host  more  luh  e^jf 
priests  than  soldiers.     Harold,  we  are  told,  answered  with  the  ahavea 
a  laugh  that  the  French  priests  would  be  found  to  l^^^^^SeeL 
valiimt  warriors  indeed.^     But  much  less  feith  is  due  to  Tale  of* 
the  l^end  that  Harold  and  Gyrth  tiiemselves  rode  forth  betfroen 
to  spy  out  the  invading  army,  that  Harold  proposed  ^^TgI*!. 
£ei11   back  on   London,  that   Gyrth   dissuaded  him  from 
such  a  course,  that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  and  nearly 
fought,  but  that  they  came  back  to  the  camp  without 
letting  any  sig^  of  their  dispute  be  seen  by  any  one  else.^ 
Nothing   can    be   less    trustworthy  than  these  Norman 
reports  of  things   which  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
within  the  English  camp.    No  power  short  of  divination 
could  have  revealed  to  any  Norman  witness  a  private 
conversation  and  a  private  quarrel  between  the  English 
King  and  his  brother.     Somewhat  more  heed  is  due  to  WilHttm*! 
the  story  that  William,  even  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  gage. 
English  camp  was  actually  pitched  on  Senlac,  still  made 
one  last  attempt  at  negotiation.^     If  such  an  attempt  was 
made,  it  was  of  course  made  with  no  hope  and  no  thought 
on  William's  part  of  its  leading  to  any  peaceful  arrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  rival.   William's  object  must 
have  been  to  keep  up  to  the  last  the  character  of  one 
making  a  legal  and  righteous  claim,  a  claim  which  nothing 

>  Win  Maimfl.  iii.  239.  Hazold*8  spies,  as  in  the  former  case  (see  ftboTS, 
p.  390),  are  well  reodved  and  shown  everything.  They  then  make  their 
report^  and  "  serio  addidenmt,  pene  omnes  in  exercita  illo  presbyteros  videri, 
quod  totam  &ciem  cum  ntroque  labio  rasam  haberent.  .  .  .  Subrisit  Rex 
fiktoitatem  referentium,  lepido  insequutus  cachinno,  quia  non  eosent  pros- 
byteri.  Bed  milites  armis  validi,  animis  invicti.**  So  Roman  de  Bou,  13338- 
13353.  William  of  Malmesbmy  here  comments  on  the  English  custom  of 
wearing  the  moustache  (see  vol.  il  p.  37),  which  he  oddly  connects  with 
Cesar's  account  of  the  Welsh  of  his  day. 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Roman  de  Rou,  1^354  et  seqq.     See  Appendix  KK. 

VOL.  III.  G  g 
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€HAP.  XV. 


Three 
choioes 
offered  to 
Harold. 


Challenge 
to  single 
combat. 


William*B 
object  in 
the  mes- 
sage. 


Harold 
ref lues  the 
cliallenge; 
hisgromidB 
of  refusal. 


but  a  necessity  beyond  his  control  had  driven  him  into  assert- 
ing by  force.  And,  by  the  peculiar  form  of  message  vrhich  is 
said  to  have  been  sent^  he  might  well  have  hoped  to  spread 
fear  and  disunion  through  the  English  army.  He  is  said 
to  have  first  invited  Harold  to  a  personal  interview  at 
some  point  between  Hastings  and  Senlac,  with  a  few 
followers  only  on  either  side.  Gyrth  is  said  to  have 
answered  for  his  brother,  refusing  any  personal  conference, 
and  bidding  William  send  to  the  camp  whatever  message 
he  thought  good.  The  message  came.  It  offered  a  choice 
of  three  things.  Let  Harold  resign  the  Kingdom  accord- 
ing to  his  oath.  Let  Harold  and  his  house  hold  the 
Kingdom  under  William,  Harold  as  Under-king  of  the 
Northumbrians,  Gyrth  as  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.*  Fail- 
ing either  of  these  offers^  let  Harold  come  forth  and  meet 
WilHam  in  single  combat.  The  Crown  of  England  should 
be  the  prize  of  the  victor,  and  the  followers  of  both  com- 
batants should  depart  unhurt.  The  policy  of  all  these  pro- 
posals is  manifest.  Their  object  was  to  make  the  strife  look 
like  a  mere  personal  quarrel  between  Harold  and  William, 
instead  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  on 
the  land  and  people  of  England.  And  the  proposal  that 
the  two  princes  should  spare  the  blood  of  their  armies,  and 
decide  their  difference  in  their  own  persons,  had  a  specious 
look  of  humanity.  But  Harold  and  Gyrth  had  seen  far 
too  much  of  the  world  to  be  taken  in  in  this  way.  Harold 
could  not  separate  himself  from  his  people.  His  cause  was 
theirs  and  their  cause  was  his.  When  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  attacked  the  King  whom  the  English  nation  had 
chosen,  he  attacked  the  nation  itself.  The  Crown  was 
Harold's  by  their  gift;  but  it  was  not  Harold's  in  any 
such  sense  that  he  could  stake  it  on  the  chance  of  a  single 
combat,  any  more  than  he  could  stake  it  on  a  throw  of 


*  Gf.  Roman  de  Bou,  13390,  with  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  340 ;  and 
see  Appendix  KK. 
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•the  dice.  A  single  combat  between  Harold  and  William  c^ak  vh 
woald  of  course  involve  the  death  of  oae  or  other  of  the 
combatants.  Neither  King  nor  Duke  was  a  man  likely  to 
cry  craven.  What  then  if  William  slew  Harold?  His 
right  to  the  English  Crown  would  be  no  better  than  it 
was  before.  Englishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were 
not  likely  to  submit  to  the  judgement  of  such  an  ordeal. 
William  would  still  have  to  fight ; — ^he  would  no  doubt  b« 
able  to  fight  at  a  great  advantage,  but  he  would  still  have 
to  fight — against  Gyrth,  Eadgar,  Eadwine,  Waltheof,  any 
one  whom  the  English  people  chose  to  put  at  their  head. 
If^  on  the  other  hand^  Harold  slew  William^  it  was^  if 
possible,  even  less  likely  that  the  mingled  host  which 
came  from  all  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  for  spiritual  and 
temporal  gains  would  at  once  quietly  go  back  to  the 
various  homes  from  which  they  had  come.  The  challenge 
was  simply  a  blind,  and  Harold  did  only  his  duty  in  re- 
fusing to  be  bound  by  such  a  false  issue,  and  in  saying  that 
God  alone  must  judge  between  him  and  his  foe. 

Our  accounts  of  these  messages  are  so  confiised  and  con-  Further 
tradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  thorough  confi-  details  of 
dence  whether  any  messages  were  really  sent  at  this  stage  **^®  ™®'* 
of  the  story  or  not.    We  are  told  that,  either  now  or  at  some 
earlier  time^  William  offered  Harold  the  option  of  a  legal 
judgement  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them.    Let  their 
quarrel  be  decided  either  by  the  laws  of  Normandy  or  by 
the  laws  of  England,  or  by  the  Pope  and  his  clergy  at 
Rome.^     Here  again  we  see  the   same   sort  of  fallacy  at 
work  as  in  the  challenge  to  single  combat.    The  Crown 
of  England  could  not  be  adjudged  according  to  any  rules 
of  Norman  law  or  by  the  award  of  any  Norman  tribunal 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  12262 ; 

"  U  Be  mist  al  boen  jug^nent 
De  TApoBtoile  fe  de  sa  gent/* 
And  see  Appendix  KK. 
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CHAP.  XT.  As  for  English  Law,  the  Assembly  which  alone  had  power 
to  deal  with  the  question  had  dealt  with  it  nine  months 
before.  Those  who  had  then  given  their  votes  for  Harold 
were  now  there  present  to  enforce  those  votes  axe  in  hand. 
The  appeal  to  the  Roman  See  was  a  still  more  transparent 
fallacy.  William  and  his  host  knew  well,  and  Harold  and 
his  host  no  doubt  also  knew  well,  that  the  sentence  of  Rome 
had  already  gone  forth  against  England,  and  that  the  con- 
secrated banner  of  the  Apostle  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
Norman  camp.  In  another  version  we  hear,  not  of  a  pro- 
posed appeal  to  the  apostolic  throne,  but  of  a  solemn  warning 
that  Harold  and  all  his  followers  were  already  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Apostolic  sentence.  Dismay,  we  are  told,  was 
spread  through  the  English  host,  and  men  began  to  shrink 
from  the  coming  battle.  Oyrth  once  more  steps  forth  as 
the  good  genius  of  his  brother  and  of  his  country.  His 
voice  and  his  arguments  again  bring  back  the  courage  and 
the  hopes  of  the  English  army,^  We  may  give  to  these 
tales  such  amount  of  belief  as  we  may  think  good.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  day  before  the  battle  was  spent 
on  both  sides  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  work  that  was 
to  come  on  the  morrow. 


§  4.   The  Battle,     October  14,  1066. 

Hie  night       And  now  the  night  came  on,  the  night  of  Friday  the 

batUe.    ^   thirteenth  of  October,  the  night  which  was  to  usher  in  the 

^^^^      ever-memorable  morn  of  Saint  Calixtus.     Very  diflTerentj 

according  to  our  Norman  informants,  was  the  way  in  which 

that  night  was  spent  by  the  two  armies.     The  English 

Devotion    spent  the  night  in  drinking  and  singing,^  the  Normans  in 

Nonnftnfl.    prayer  and  confession  of  their  sins.     Among  the  crowds 

of  clergy  in  William's  host  were  two  prelates  of  all  but  the 

*  See  BoDum  de  Bou,  12437.  *  See  Appendix  NN. 
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highest  rank  in  the  Norman  Church.  ^     One  was  Geofl&rey,  chap,  xv. 

Bishop  of  Contanoes,  who  in  his  temporal  character  was 

soon  to  have  so  large  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  England.' 

The  other  was  the  Duke's  own  half-brother,  the  famous 

Odo,  who,  to  his  Bishop's  seat  at  Bayeux,  was  soon  to  add 

the  temporal  cares  of  the  Kentish  Earldom.     And  with 

them  was  one  not  yet  their  equal  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  but 

who  was,  unlike  tiiem,  to  leave  an  abiding  name  in  English 

ecclesiastical  hist<Hy.    Bemigius  the  Almoner  ofF&samp^  in 

after  days  the  first  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  leader  of  the 

knights  whom  his  Abbot    had    sent  under  his   orders.^ 

Under  the  pious  care  of  the  two  Bishops  and  of  the  other 

clergy,  the  Norman  host  seems  to  have  been  wrought  up 

to  a  kind  of  paroxysm  of  devotion.     Odo  received  from 

every  man  a  special  vow,  that   those  who   outlived  the 

struggle  of  the  coming  Saturday  would  never  again  eat 

flesh  on  any  Saturday  that  was  to  come.    Tales  like  these 

are  the  standing  accusations  which  the  victors  always  bring 

against  the  vanquished.     The  reproach  which  is  cast  on  The  night 

the  English  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  of  Senlac  is  gpent  by 

also  cast  on  the  French  host  on  the  night  before  the  fight  ^^^^^ 

of  Azincourt    And  yet  there  may  well  be  some  ground-  »^^  oiig' 

ing. 

'  WilL  Pici.  131.  '^Aderant  oomitati  e  NonnaimU  duo  pontifioos 
Odo  BaiocenBiB  et  Goisfi^duB  CanstantdnuB ;  una  multus  deruB  et  monachi 
nonnuIH.  Id  coJlegixjm  prectbui  pvgnare  disponitur.*'  So  Ord.  Vit.  501  A. 
Of  Odo  at  least  the  Tapestry  tells  another  stoiy.  Compare  the  EngUsh 
Prelates  at  Assaiidim,  vol.  i.  pp.  3^,  391. 

'  On  Greofirey  of  Mowbray  (Bishop  1048-1093)  and  his  vast  possessions 
in  England,  see  Ellis,  1.  400.  Orderic,  703  B,  gives  this  character  of  him ; 
**  Pre&tus  pnesnl  nobilitate  duebat  magisque  peritia  militari  qnam  deri- 
carl  vigebat,  ideoque  loricatos  militee  ad  bellandum  quam  revestitos  derioos 
ad  psallendum  magis  erudire  noverat." 

*  So  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  De  Contemptu  Mundi,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  695  ; 
"  Bemigius,  qui  oum  Willelmo  Rege  in  Angliam  venit  et  bello  interfuit.** 
So  also  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Vit.  Ep.  line.,  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  413 ;  "  Qui  cum 
ipso  in  regnum  venerat,  et  deoem  militibus  quos  in  ejus  auzilium  et  obse* 
quium  abbas  ejus  miserat  quasi  decurio  nobilis  in  necessariorum  minis- 
tratione  pnefectus.^*     He  of  course  undertook  the  charge  unwillingly,  etc 
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CHAP.  XV.  ^ork  of  truth  in  these  stories.  The  English  were  not,* 
like  the  Normans,  fighting  under  the  influence  of  that 
strange  spiritual  excitement  which  had  persuaded  men  that 
an  unprovoked  aggression  on  an  unoffending  nation  was 
in  truth  a  war  of  religion,  a  crusade  for  the  good  of  the 
souls  of  Normans  and  English  alike.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  there  was  more  of  ceremonial  devotion  in 
the  camp  of  William  than  in  the  camp  of  Harold. 
And  yet  even  a  Norman  legend  gives  us  a  picture 
of  the  English  King  bending  before  the  body  of  his 
Lord,^  and  Englishmen  may  deem  that  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  ^Lfwig  and  Leofric  were  at  least  as  holy 
and  as  acceptable  as  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  Geoffrey 
and  Odo.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  devotions  of 
William  and  his  followers  are  recorded  by  William's  own 
chaplain  and  flatterer^  while  we  have  no  narrative  of  that 
night's  doings  from  the  pen  of  any  canon  of  Waltham 
or  any  monk  of  the  New  Minster.  And  we  shall  hardly 
deem  the  worse  of  our  countrymen,  if  that  evening's  supper 
by  the  campfires  was  enlivened  by  the  spirit-stirring  strains 
of  old  Teutonic  minstrelsy.  Never  again  were  those  an- 
cient songs  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  English  warriors 
in  the  air  of  a  free  and  pure  Teutonic  England.  They 
sang,  we  well  may  deem,  the  song  of  Brunanburh  and  the 
song  of  Maldon ;  they  sang  how  iEthelstan  conquered  and 
how  Brihtnoth  fell ;  and  they  sang,  it  well  may  be,  in  still 
louder  notes,  the  new  song  which  the  last  English  gleeman 
had  put  into  their  mouths, 

"  How  the  wise  King 
Made  &8t  liis  realm 
To  a  high-born  man, 
Harold  Mmaftlf^ 
The  noble  Earl."  • 

And  thoughts  and  words  like  these  may  have  been  as  good 
^  See  the  legend  in  Appendix  MM.  ^  See  above,  p.  i8. 
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a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle  as  all  the  pious  oratory  ohap.  xy. 
with  which  the  warlike  prelate  of  Bayeux  could  hound  on 
the  spoilers  on  their  prey. 

The  momine  of  the  decisive  day  at  last  had  come.    The  battle 

OF  SEN- 

Duke  of  the  Normans  heard  mass,  and  received  the  com-  u^o. 
munion  in  both  kinds,^  and  drew  forth  his  troops  for  their  ^|^^^^' 
march  against  the  English  post.    As  usual^  an  exhortation  William's 
from  the  genei-al  went  before  any  military  action.    The^g,^^y 
topics  for  a  speech  made  by  William  to  his  army  were 
obvious.^     He  came  to  maintain  his  just  right  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown ;  he  came  to  punish  the  perjury  of  Harold  and 
the  older  crime  of  Ghxlwine  against  his  kinsman  ifilfred. 
The  safety  of  his  soldiers  and  the  honour  of  their  country 
were  in  their  own  hands ;  defeated,  they  had  no  hope  and 
no  retreat ;  conquerors,  the  glory  of  victory  and  the  spoils 
of  England  lay  before  them.     But  of  victory  there  could 
be  no  doubt;  God  would  fight  for  those  who  fought  for 
the  righteous  caus«,  and  what  people  could  ever  withstand 
the  Normans  in  war  ?     They  were  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  had  won  Neustria  from  the  Franks  and  who  had 
brought   Prankish   Kings  to  submit  to  the  most  humi- 
liating of  treaties.'     He,  their  Duke,  and  they  his  subjects, 
had  themselves  conquered  at  Mortemer  and  at  Varaville. 
Were  they  to  yield  to  the  felon*  English,  never  renowned 

^  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Ipse  mysterio  miasse  quam  maxiiTift,  cum  devotione 
Mni8teii%  CorporiB  ac  Sftnguinis  Dominici  oommunicatione  suum  et  corpus 
et  animam  munivit." 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  76a  D.  "  Nonne  patres  vestri  Begem  Franoarum  in 
Kotomago  coepenmt,  et  tenuerunt  donee  Ricardo  puero,  Dud  vestro.  Nor- 
manniam  reddidit  eo  paoto,  quod  in  omni  ooUocutione  Regis  Franda  et 
Duds  Nonnannis  gladio  Dux  aodngeretur,  Regem  vero  nee  gladium  nee 
etiam  cultellum  fetre  lioeret.**  See  vol.  i.  pp.  aai,  610,  and  especially 
Palgrave,  ii.  495.     I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  teims  of  the  peace. 

*  Waoe  is  rather  layish  of  this  word ;  William  comes  (i  2545) 

"  For  vengier  li  f^lunies  Ki  H  homes  de  cest  pals 

Ii  tralsuns,  li  feiz  menties,  Unt  fet  k  notre  gent  toz  dis.*' 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Hie  army 
marcheB  to 
TeUumu 


The 

knights 


Inddent 
of  the 
reversed 
hauberk. 


in  war,  whose  country  had  been  over  and  over  again  har- 
ried and  subdued  by  the  invading  Dane  ?  Let  them  Hft 
up  their  banners  and  march  on ;  let  them  spare  no  man 
in  the  hostile  ranks ;  they  were-  marching  on  to  certain 
victory,  and  the  fame  of  their  exploits  would  resound  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.^ 

The  faithful  William  Fitz-Osbem  now  rode  up  to  the 
mound  on  which  his  sovereign  stood,^  and  warned  him  that 
there  was  no  time  to  tarry.  Kindled  by  the  exhortations 
of  their  leader,  the  host  marched  on.  They  made  their 
way,  perhaps  in  no  very  certain  order,  till,  from  the  hill 
of  Telham  or  Heathland,  they  first  came  in  sight  of  the 
English  encamped  on  the  opposite  height  of  Senlac. 
The  knights,  who  had  ridden  from  Hastings  in  a  lighter 
garb,  and  most  likely  on  lighter  horses,  now  put  on  their 
full  armour,  and  mounted  their  war-steeds.  The  Duke 
now  called  for  his  harness.  His  coat  of  mail  was  brought 
forth ;  but  in  putting  it  on,  by  some  accident,  the  fore 
part  was  turned  hindmost.  Many  a  *man  would  have 
been  embarrassed  at  the  evil  omen,  and  in  truth  the 
hearts  of  many  of  William's  followers  sank.^     But  his  own 


And  again,  12575; 

"  Teles  felunies  h  plusors  £t  k  noa  amis  ensement^ 

K'il  unt  fete  h  nos  anceasors  Ki  se  contindrent  noblement.** 

>  In  the  rhetoric  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  A,  B), 
"  Erigite  vexiUa,  viri,  nee  dt  iro  promeritse  modus  vel  modestia.     Ab 
Oriente  ad  Occidentem  videatur  fuhnen  gloriae  vestne,  audiatur  tonitruum 
impetus  vestri,  vindicesque  generodssimi  sanguinis.*'     In  Draoo  Norman- 
nicus,  i.  12SJ,  William's  speech  is  very  long,  and  goes  through  a  laxge  range 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  history ;  but  two  lines  are  characteristic ; 
**  Caute  pugnando  mortis  discrimina  vitet, 
Dum  vitare  cupit  turpia  damna  fugaz.*' 
■  Roman  de  Ron,  12527.    See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Will.  Pict.  131.  "Terreret  alium  loricse  dum  vestiretur,  sinistra  coo- 
versio.  Hanc  conversionem  risit  ille  ut  casum,  non  ut  mali  prodigium. 
expavit."     Roman  de  Rou,  1 2647 ; 

"  Oil  en  furent  espoente, 
Ki  li  haubert  unt  esgard^.'* 
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ready  wit  never  failed  him ;  he  was  as  able  to  turn  the  ohap.  xv. 
accident  to  his  advantage  as  when  he  first  took  seizin  of 
the  soil  of  Sussex.^  The  omen^  he  said^  was  in  truth  a 
good  one;  as  the  hauberk  had  been  turned  about,  so  he 
who  bore  it  would  be  turned  from  a  Duke  into  a  King.* 
Now  fiilly  armed,  he  called  for  his  war*horse.  His  noble  William 
Spanish  steed,  the  gifl  of  his  ally  King  Alfonso,^  ^^hamefls. 
brought  forth.  The  horse  was  led  by  the  aged  Walter 
Giffard,  the  lord  of  Longueville,  the  hero  of  Arques  and 
of  Mortemer.  He  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  James  of  Compostella,  and  he  had  brought  the 
gallant  beast  as  a  worthy  offering  for  a  prince  who  was 
the  mirror  of  knighthood.*  William  now  sprang  on  his 
horse's  back,  and,  now  ready  for  battle,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  head  of  his  host.  His  gallant  equipment 
and  bearing  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  around  him, 
and  a  spokesman  for  their  thoughts  was  found  in  Haimer, 
the  Viscount  of  the  distant  Thouars.'^  He  spoke  no  doubt 
the  words  of  all,  when  he  said   that  never  had  such  a 


^  See  ftbove,  p.  407. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  242.  "  Ministrorum  tumaltu  loricam  invenam  in- 
dutiiB,  casum  risu  correxit^  '  Vertetur/  inquiens,  'fortdtudo  oomitatib  mei  in 
r^num.'  '*    So  Roman  de  Rou,  1 2665 ; 

"  Li  nom  ki  ert  de  Duch^  Reia  send  ki  Duo  ai  est^, 

Veneiz  de  Due  a  Rei  tom^ ;  N'en  aiez  mie  altre  pense." 

Draco  Nonnannicus  (i.  1273)  gives  it  another  turn ; 

"  Jurat  splendorem  divinum  prospera  cuncta^ 
Omine  jam  tali  dgnificata  sibi. 
PerfiduB  HaralduSy  qui  regni  prima  tenebat, 
Posterior  fiet  subditus  ipse  ned." 
The  Battle  Chronider  attributes  the  witty  saying  to  William  Fitz-Osbem. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 2673  \ 

"  Sun  been  cheval  fist  demander,        De  TFBpaingne  U  out  env^i^, 
Ne  podt  Ten  meillor  troyer ;  Un  Reis  par  mult  grant  amisti^.** 

On  Alfimao  see  above,  p.  112,  and  Appendix  Q. 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  12679  » 

"Galtier  Giffart  Tout  amen^, 
Ki  k  Saint  Jame  aveit  este.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  315. 
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OBAF.  XT.  knight  been  seen  under  heaycn,  and  that  the  noble  Count 
would  become  a  nobler  Eling.^ 

And  now  the  Dnke^  Ailly  armed^  looked  forth  npon  the 

Vital         EDglish  encampment.     At  that  moment  Vital,  a  follower 

news  of      of  his  brother  the  Bishop,  one  whose  name  is  written  in 

Sh  ttmy    ^o^^sdsLj,  rode  up  to  his  sovereign.*     He  had  been  one  of 

those  who  were  sent  forth  to  spy  out  the  English  host; 

and  William  now  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  and  where 

the  English  usurper  was  to  be  found.     Vital  told  him  that 

Harold  stood  among  the  thick  ranks  which  crowned  the 

summit  of  the  hill,  for  there,  so  he  deemed,  he  had  seen 

wmiun     the  royal  Standard.     Then  the  Duke  vowed  his  vow,  that 

bund  a       ^  ^^^  would  give  him  victory  over  his  perjured  foe,  he 

monasteiy  ^ould,  on  the  spot  where   that   Standard  stood,   raise  a 

on  Senlac,        .  . 

if  victo-      mighty  minster  to  his  honour.'     Among  those  who  heard 

William     ^°^  ^^^^  ^  mouk,  William  by  name,  who  had  come  from 

Faber        the  house  of  Marmoutiers,  nestled  far  away  beneath  its 

it  may  be    di^B  by  the  banks  of  the  rushing   Loire.     Men  called 

Sa^t"    ^^  FabeTy  the  wright  or  smith,  because  in  other  days, 

Martin,      before  he  had  put  the  cowl  upon  him,   he  had  shown 

his  skill  in  forging  arrows  for  the  service  of  the  craft 

of  the  woods.*     He  now  stepped  forward,   and   craved 

that   the   holy  house  which   the  Duke  would  ere  long 

raise  on  yonder  height   should   be  raised  in   honour  of 

the  renowned   Saint  Martin,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 

'  Roman  de  Ron,  1 2685  ; 

"  li  viBquens  de  Toaiz  guarda  .... 

Coment  11  Dub  armee  porta ;  Sob  dd  tel  ofaevalier  n*en  a 

A  Ba  gent  a  entor  sei  dit :  Beau  queoB  h  beau  Bei  sera.** 

Horn  mez  ai  bel  arm^  ne  vit, 
'  See  Appendix  NK.  *  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  He  was  (Chran.  BelL  4)  Bumamed  Faber,  "quod  onm  BodatibuB  vena- 
turn  aliquando  pTofectuB,  sagittiB  forte  defidentibiu,  quum  quemdam  fibbmm 
hujuacemodi  operis  ignarum  adlBsent,  ipae  malleiB  arreptis  moK  aagittam 
artifidoBo  ingenio  oompegit."  His  roaeon  for  being  where  he  was  iB  dia- 
racteriBtie ;  "  Divulgato  ipdus  Duds  in  Angiiam  adventu,  gratia  commodi 
ecdesice  twB,  cum  reliquis  exerdtui  BOBe  immiBcuerat." 
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Oauls.^  The  prince  of  the  Cenomannians  owed  spiritual  ohaf.zy. 
allegiance  to  the  metropolitan  throne  of  Tours;  he 
said  that  it  should  be  as  his  monastic  namesake  craved, 
and  in  after  days  the  height  of  Senlao  was  crowned 
with  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place  of 
Battle. 


The  vow  was  spoken,  and  William  and  his  host  now  Threefold 
marched  on  in  full  battle  array.     The  army  was  ranged  in  the  army, 
three  divisions,  corresponding,  whether  by  accident  or  by 
design,  with  the  geographical  position  of  each  contingent 
in  its   own   land.'      To  the  left   were  the   Bretons,  thelleleft^ 
Poitevins,   the   men  of    Maine,  under   the  command  offlt^^,^er 
Alan   of  Britanny.^     He   and   his   might  deem  that,  in-^^^* 
following  the  banner  of  their   own  Norman  conquerors, 
they  were  avenging  a  far  earlier  wrong,  that  they  were 
coming  to  wreak  on  the  Teutonic  occupants  of  the  greater 
Britain  a  tardy  vengeance  for   the   conquest  which  had 
driven  their  own  forefathers  to  the  shores  of  the  lesser. 
Yet  Alan  might  have  paused  to  remember  how  his  own 
forefather  and  namesake  had  found  in  an  English  King 
his  truest  champion  against  the  Norman  enemy,^  and  he 

^  Ghron.  Bell.  4.     "  Idem  monaBterium  in  veneradonem  beati  pontificis 
Maitmi  nomlnatim  ftmdaretnr  Buggesslt.*' 
»  Wid.  Amb.  413; 

"Sed  IsBvam  Galli,  deztram  petiere  Britamd, 
Dux  cum  Normamiis  dimioat  in  medio.** 
That  Ib,  the  French  were  on  the  right,  the  Bretons  on  the  left,  of  the  NormanB. 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.     "Britanni  et  quotquot  auziliares  arant  in  uniBtro 
comn."    BfOman  de  Bon,  12795  ; 

"  De  Taltre  part  Alain  Fergant  Poitevinz  meront  d  Bretona 

Et  Aimeri  li  oumliatant,  E  del  Maine  toz  li  BaroDB.'* 

Cf.  Wid.  Amb.  355  ; 

"Qenaque  Britaamormn  quorum  deons  ezstat  in  armisy 
TelluB  ni  fhgiat  est  fuga  nulla  quibuB ; 
ViribuB  illuBtreB  Genomanni,  gloria  quwum 
BeUo  monstratur  per  probitatiB  opem.** 
Cf.  Draco  NormannicuB,  i.  1385. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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OHAP.  XV.  might  have  stopped  before  striking  a  blow  to  bring  both 
Britains  into  one  common  bondage.     And  with  Alan  rode 
a  man  of  mingled  birth,  whose  name  will  again  meet  us  in 
our  history,  but  as  one  branded  with  the  twofold  infamy 
of  a  man  false  alike  to  his  native  country  and  to  its  foreign 
Ralph  of     King.    There,  the  only  English  traitor  in  that  motley  host, 
rode  Ralph  of  Norfolk,  Ralph  of  Wader,  son  of  an  English 
father  and  a  Breton  mother,  who  now  came  among  the 
forces  of  his  mother's  country  to  win  ba^k  the  lands  which 
The  right    some  unrecorded  treason  had  lost  him.^     Far  to  the  right 
^^^  ^  rode  a  more  honourable  foe.     There  was  the  post  of  Roger 
and  other    ^f  Montgomciy,  whose  name  has  already  so  often  met  us 
naries        in  our  Norman  story,  who  now  came  to  be  the  founder  of 
Bogerof     &  mighty  house  in  the  conquered  island,  to  be  honoured 
gomCTy       ^^^  English  Earldoms,   and  to  leave  the  name  of  his 
Lexovian  hill  and  manor  as  the  name  of  a  borough  and  a 
shire  among  the   twice  conquered   Cymry.*     Under  him 
marched   the   mercenary   French,  the  men   of  Boulogne 
and  Poix,  and  all  who,  from  that  region,  followed  Duke 
William  for  hire  or  for  hope  of  plunder.^    With  Roger  was 
joined  in  command  one  who  bore  a  name  soon  to  be  as 
renowned  in  England  and  in  Flanders  as  it  already  was 
in  Normandy,  but  a   name  which,  aft«r  all  its  bearer's 
exploits,  has  utterly  passed  away,  while  that  of  his  col- 
league has  been  so  marvellously  abiding.     For  with  Roger 


^  Roman  de  Bou,  13625  ; 
"  JoBte  la  cumpaigne  N^el  Bret  esteit  h  Bretonz  menout, 

Gheyalcha  Kaol  de  Gael ;  For  terre  serveit  ke  il  out." 

See  Appendix  00. 
•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  1 2784 ; 
"Venir  a  fet  avant  Rogier  Ensemble  od  vo6  chevalchera 

Ke  Ten  dist  de  Montgomeri :  £t  ovec  yob  lee  assaldra. 

Forment,  dist-il,  en  vos  me  fi ;        Id  Boilogneiz  h  li  Pohiers 
£  Guillame  un  seneschal,  Aureiz  h  toz  mes  soldders." 

Li  filz  Osber  un  boon  vassal, 
"  Soldeiers/'  "  soldarii/'  are  of  course  mercenaries. 
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rode  William  Fitz-Osbem,  the  Duke's  earliest  and  dearest  ohap.  zt. 
friend,   the  son  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life  in  JJ^*™ 
childhood,^  the  man  who  had  himself  been  the  first  to  Osbem. 
cheer  on  his  master  to  his  great  enterprise,  and  to  exhort 
the  nobles  of  Normandy  to  follow  their  lord  beyond  the 
sea.^    And  there  too,  among  the  mingled  bands  on  the  Eustace  of 
right  wing,  rode  one  whom  England  might  well  curse     "^^^* 
more  bitterly  than  any  other  man  in  the  invading  host. 
There  rode  one  who  had  been  honoored  with  the  hand 
of  a  daughter  of  England,  who  had  been  enriched  with 
the  wealth  of  England  in  the  days  of  his  royal  kinsman, 
and  who  now  came  to  seek  for  a  richer  and  more  lasting 
share  of  her  plunder  in  the  wake  of  her  open  enemy. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne^  the  man  whose  crime  had  led  to  the 
banishment  of  England's  noblest  sons,  the  man  who  had 
murdered  unarmed  Englishmen  on  their  own  hearthstones,' 
now  came  to  feel  what  was  the  might  of  Englishmen 
harnessed  for  the  battle^  and  to  show  himself  the  one  man 
in  either  host  whose  heart  was  accessible  to  craven  fear. 
And  in  the  centre,  between   Breton   and  Picard,  just  as  The  Nor- 
Normandy  lies  between  Britanny  and  Picardy,  marched  Steoentro. 
the  flower  of  the  host,  the  native  Normans.^    Furthest  to  The  meo 
the  left,  next  in  order  to  their  Breton  neighbours,  marched  i 
the  only   band   who   had    an    ancestral  grudge  against 
England^  the  only  men  in  WiUiam's  host  who  came  to 
revenge  the  harrying  of  their  own  land  by  English  hands. 
The  valiant  men  of  the  Constantine  peninsula^  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Danes  of  Harold  Blaatand,  were  there 
under  the  command  of  Neal  of  Saint  Saviour.*     The  rebel 

*  See  Yol.  ii.  p.  195. 
'  See  ahore,  pp.  260,  296. 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131.     Eustace  stands  first  on  the  list  in  William  of 

Poitiere,  135. 

*  Will.  Pict.  132.     "  Ipse  fait  in  medio  cum  finnissimo  robore,  onde  in 
onmem  partem  oonsoleret  numn  et  yoce.*' 

'  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  242,  264.     So  Roman  de  Rou,  13486  ; 
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OBAP.ZT.  of  Val-^s-Dunes  now  followed  his  lord  in  his  great  enter* 
prise ;  the  namesake  and  descendant  of  him  who  had  beaten 
off  the  host  of  j^thelred  now   came  to  wreak  a  tardy 

^  vengeance  on  Englishmen  in  their  own  land.    Next  to 

the  forces  of  the  Cdtentin  came  a  band  whom  the  men 
of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia  might  well  nigh  claim  as 
countrymen,  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  the  land  of  Bayeux, 
among  whom,  even  then,  some  relics  of  Teutonic  speech 
and  even  of  heathen  worship  may  perchance  have  lingered. 
They  came  ready  and  eager  to  deal  handstrokes  with  the 

'^f       .  bravest  of  the  En&rlish,  while  the  men  of  Louviers  and 

archers  of  o        ' 

Evreux.      Evreux  came  with  their  unerring  bows,  and  their  arrows 

Armour      destined  to  pierce  many  an  English  eye.^     The  archers 

weapons     were  all  but  universally  on   foot;    the  Parthian  horse- 

Nonnanfl.    l*<>wman  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  Norman  tactics^ 

but  such  an  union  of  characters  did  not  extend  to  any 

large  portion    of   the   army.^     For  the  most  part   the 

archers  were  without  defensive  harness ;  th^  were  clad  in 

mere  jerkins,  with  caps  on  their  heads,  but  a  few  wore 

the  defences  common  to  the  horse  and  foot  of  both  armies. 

These  were  the  close-fitting  coat  of  mail  reaching  to  the 

knees  aod  elbows,  and  the  conical  helmet  without  crest  or 

other  ornament,  and  with  no  protection  for  the  face  except 

the  nose-pieee.    The  horses  had,  unlike  the  practice  of 

"Bien  firent  eel  de  B^eean,  Mult  8*entremet  d'aveir  Tamor 

E  li  baronz  de  Ck>Btentm,  E  li  boen  gr^  de  son  seignor.'* 

B  N^  de  Saint  Salv^ 

But  Neal'fl  presence  is  called  in  question  by  Ft^yost  (Wace,  ii.  231%  Taylor 

(207),  and  Deliale  (SaantSauveur,  ai).     I  do  not  see  that  they  at  all  upset 

Wace. 

^  Roman  de  Rou,  13636 ; 

"li  archier  du  Val  de  Roil, 
Ensemle  od  els  eels  de  Bretoil, 
A  maint  Engleiz  creyerent  Toil.** 
*  A  single  Ivworo^Srrfi  appears  in  the  Tapestry  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle,  pi.  16.     I  get  my  details  of  costume  from  the  Tapestry,  pL  13  and 
onwards. 
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after  times,  no  artificial  defence  of  any  kind.^  Their  OHjLP.xir. 
riders,  in  helmets  and  coats  of  mail,  bore  the  kite-shaped 
shield,  and  were  armed  with  long  lances,  which,  when  the 
moment  for  the  charge  came,  were  not  laid  in  the  rest  as  in 
the  equipment  of  the  later  chivalry,  but  lifted  high  in  air 
over  the  bearer's  shoulder.  For  close  combat  they  had 
the  heavy  straight  sword ;  the  battle-axe  is  not  shown  on 
the  Norman  side,  and  two  men  only  in  the  host  are  shown 
to  us  as  wielding  the  terrible  mace.  Those  two  men 
formed  the  innermost  centre  of  the  advancing  host.  There,  The  Papal 
in  the  midst  of  all,  the  guiding  star  of  the  whole  army,  ^^  J^™ 
floated  the  consecrated  banner,  the  gift  of  Bome  and  of  «>^<***' 
Hildebrand,  the  ensign  by  whose  presence  wrong  was  to  be 
hallowed  into  right.  And  close  beneath  its  folds  rode  the 
two  master-spirits  of  the  whole  enterprise^  kindred  alike  in 
blood,  in  valour,  and  in  crime.  There  rode  the  chief  of  The  Duke 
all,  the  immediate  leader  of  that  choicest  and  cential 
division,  the  mighty  Duke  himself.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  not  only  by  the  voice  of  flattery^  but  in  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  that  there^  amid  the  choicest 
chivalry  of  Europe,  the  Bastard  of  Falaise  was  hailed  as 
bearing  the  stoutest  heart  and  the  strongest  arm  among 
them  all.  Mounted  on  his  stately  horse,  the  gift  of  the 
Spanish  King,  he  rode  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Apostle, 
the  leader  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  host.  No 
man  could  bend  his  bow,^  but  on  that  day  he  bore  a 
weapon  fitted  only  for  the  closest  and  most  deadly  conflict;  Hia  maoe, 

OVVtK     Sp*    OV    T6(oun    fiaXtiTKtTO    d0Vp£    Tt    IJMKpfy 

aXKa  (ri9i7pct27  KOpvpff  prjyv\)<TK€  ^>aKayyas»^ 

The  most  authentic  record  of  that  day's  fight  arms  him 
neither  with  sword  nor  spear^  but  sets  before  us  the  iron 
mace  of  the  Bastard  as  the  one  weapon  fit  to  meet,  man 
to  man,  and  prince  to  prince,  with  the  two-handed  axe 

1  See  Appendix  NN.  *  See  above,  p.  258.  *  H.  vU.  140. 
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CHAP.  XV.  of  Harold.*     Bound  his  neck,  we  are  told,  were  hung,  as 
a  hallowed  talisman,  the  choicest  of  the  relies  on  which 
the  King  of  the  English  was  said  to  have  sworn  his  fatal 
BiBhop       oath.^     Close  at  his  side,  and  armed  with  the  same  fearful 
weapon,  rode  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  be  joined  witK 
his  own  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen,  and  who  was  to  win 
a  far  deeper  share  of  English  hatred  than  the  mighty  Con- 
queror himself.     Odo,  the  warrior-prelate  of  Bayeux,  rode 
in  full  armour  by  the  side  of  his  brother  and  sovereign,  as 
eager  and  ready  as  William  himself  to  plunge  wherever  in 
the  fight  danger  should  press  most  nearly.     To  shed  blood 
by  sword  or  spear  was  a  sin  against  the  Church's  canons, 
but  to  crush  head-piece  and  head  with  the  war-club  was,  in 
Odo's  eyes,  no  breach  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  i>eace. 
The  two  mighty  brethren,  Duke  and  Bishop,  formed  the 
Robert  of   central  figures  of  the  group.     And  hard  by  them'  rode 
a  third  brother  of  less  renown,  a  third  son  of  the  Tanner's 
daughter,  Bobert  of  Mortain,  the  lord  of  the  castle  by 
the  waterfalls,^  he  who  was  soon  to  have  a  larger  share 
than  any  other  man  of  the  spoils  of  England,^  and  to  add 
to  his  earldom  by  the  Breton  march  the  more  &mous  earl- 
The  ban-    dom  of  the  kindred  land  of  Cornwall.     Fast  by  the  three 
by  Tou-      brethren  the  consecrated  banner  was  borne  by  Toustain  the 
gain  of      White,  the  son  of  Bou,  a  knight  of  the  less  famous  Bee  in 
the  land  of  Caux.^    Two  men  of  higher  rank  and  of  greater 

^  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Will.  Pict.  131.  "  Appendit  etiam  humUi  ooUo  sao  relliqaiaB,  quamm 
fiftvorem  HeralduB  abalienayerat  sibi,  yiolatft  fide  quam  super  eas  jurando 
aanxeiat." 

*  Roman  de  Rou,  13765  ; 

"  Li  Quens  Bobert  de  Moretoiiig        Frere  ert  li  Dus  de  par  aa  mere, 

Ne  Be  tint  mie  del  Due  loing ;  Grant  ate  fiist  ^  eon  frere." 

^  See  above,  p.  151. 

*  See  Ellis,  i.  455.  He  held  the  very  first  fruits  of  the  Conquest^  as 
possessor  of  the  town  of  Pevensey.     See  above,  p.  409. 

*  Ord.  Yit.  501  B.  '^Turstinus  filius  Rollonis  vezillum  Nonnannorum 
portavit."     Roman  de  Rou,  12773 ; 
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age  had  already  declined  that  honourable  office.     Ralph  of  ohap.  xv. 
Conches  or  of  Toesny,  the  heir  of  the  proud  line  of  Mala-  g^^^f^ 
hulc,^  the  man  who  had  perhaps  borne  to  King  Henry  the  '^^*^^ 
news  of  the  night  of  Mortemer^'  held^  among  his  other  Giffiud  to 
dignities,  the  hereditary  right  to  bear  the  banner  of  his  ^^^^  '^ 
lord  in  the  day  of  battle.'    But  on  that  day  that  honour 
was  a  task  ftom  which  men   shrank  as  keeping  them 
back  from  the  more  active  duties  of  the  fight.    Balph  of 
Toesny  would  not  encumber  his  bauds  with  anything^  not 
even  with  the  banner  of  the  Apostle,  if  it  were  to  stay  his 
sword  from  smiting  the  foe  without  mercy  .^     So  too  spake 
the  famous  Walter  Giffiud  of  LongueviUe.^    Even  in  the 
days  of  Arques  and  Mortemer  he  was  an  i^;ed  man^  and 
now  he  was  old  indeed ;  his  hair  was  white^  his  arm  was 
filing.®     He  would  deal  blows  on  that  day  with  such 
strength  as  his  years  had  left  him^  but  the  long  labour 


"Tostems  filz  Bou  le  Blane  out  noD» 
Al  Bee  en  Gaux  aveit  meiaon." 
William  of  Poltien  (132)  says  only,  **  Vexillo  pneTio  quod  ApostdicuB  trans- 
mifleraty'*  without  mentioning  the  bearer.     I  cannot  see  the  banner  in  the 
T^iertiy. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
'  See  above,  p.  159. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  12719 ; 

"  Fortes,  dist-il,  mon  gon&non,  Deivent  estre  de  Kormendie 

Ne  Yos  Yoil  fere  se  dreit  non ;  Y ostre  parent  gon&nonier. 

Par  dreit  d  par  anceisBorie  Mult  furent  tuit  been  chevalier.*^ 

*  lb.  12731; 

"D'altre  chose  yob  Bervizai ;  Tant  ke  jo  vis  estre  poirai ; 

En  la  batallle  od  vos  irai,  Saciez  ke  ma  main  plus  valdza 

£t  as  Engleiz  me  oombatrai  Ke  tela  vint  homes  i  auia.** 

'  See  above,  p.  1 29. 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  12743 ; 

"  Vdiez  mon  chief  blanc  ^  chanu,        Ki  lone  travail  poisBO  soffiir, 
En^eiri^  sui  de  ma  vertu,  E  jo  Berai  en  la  bataille ; 

Ma  vertu  m'est  af(6bli^  ITaveiz  home  ki  mielz  i  vailley 

E  m'aleine  mult  empeiri^.  Tsnt  i  kuid  ferit  od  m*esp^ 

L'ensulgne  estuet  k  tel  tenir,  Ke  tot  en  iert  ensanglant^.*' 

Ihe  dialogue  which  foDowB  between  the  Duke  and  the  old  wairior  is  veiy 
curious.    Yet  Walter  Giflard  lived  till  1 102.    Ord.  Yit.  409  C. 

VOL.  m.  H  h 
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CHAP.  XT.  of  carrying  the  banner  could  be  borne  only  by  a  yonnger^ 
The  man.     Thick  around  Toustain  and  the  chiefs  beside  whom 

cU^Jiy.  ^©  roAey  were  gathered  the  chivalry  of  Normandy,  the 
future  nobility  of  England,  the  men  who  made  their  way 
into  our  land  by  wrong  and  robbery,  but  whose  children  our 
land  won  to  her  own  heart,  and  changed  the  descendants 
of  the  foemen  of  Pevensey  and  Senlac  into  the  men  who 
won  the  Great  Charter  and  dictated  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford.  Time  would  &il  to  tell  of  all ;  but  a  few  names 
William  must  not  be  passed  by.^  There  was  William  Patiy  of  La 
Lande,  who  in  old  time  had  received  Earl  Harold  as  a 
guest,  and  who  now  rode  by  William's  side,  swearing  that 
he  would  meet  his  lord's  rival  &ce  to  faoe,  and  would  deal 
to  him  the  reward  of  his  perjury."  And  there  too  rode 
Boger  ihe  men  of  nobler  and  of  more  lasting  name.  There  rode  Roger 
the  Bigod,  son  of  the  poor  serving-knight  of  William  of 
Mortain,  whose  presence  in  the  hostile  ranks  we  can  well 
forgive,  as  we  hail  in  him  the  forefather  of  that  great  house 
whose  noblest  son  defied  the  greatest  of  England's  later 
William  Kings  in  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  England.^  And  one 
there  was  in  that  host,  well  nigh  the  only  Norman  on 
whom  Englishmen  can  look  with  personal  sympathy  and 
honour,  William  Malet,*  a  man  perchance  born  of  an  Eng- 
lish mother,  a  man  bound  at  all  events  by  some  tie  of 
spiritual  or  temporal  kindred  to  England  and  to  Harold, 


^  Of  tlie  long  list  given  by  Waoe  (13462  et  saqq.)  I  only  choose  a  few  of 
the  more  remarkable.   Waoe*8  acoomit,  witli  Mr.  Taylor's  notes,  is  a  perfect 
nobUiaire  of  the  Gonqaest. 
'  Roman  de  Kou,  13715; 

"  Willame  Patric  de  la  Lande  Ck>  diseit,  se  il  ne  vMt, 

Li  Beis  Heraut  forment  demande ;       0e  perjure  Tapellereit." 
On  Harold's  visit  to  William  Patiy,  see  Prevoet's  note,  ii.  261 ;  Ta^or,  238. 
»  See  vol.  ii.  p.  288.    Roger  is  described  by  Wace  (13677)  only  as  "Tan- 
cestre  Hue  Ii  Bigot."    See  Prevost's  note^  ii.  256 ;  Taylor,  234. 
*  Roman  de  Ron,  13472 ; 

"Guillame  ke  Ten  dH  Mallet 
Hardiement  entrels  se  m6t." 
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and  who  on  Uiat  day  knew  how  to  reconcile  his  duty  as  ghap.xt. 
a  Norman  subject  with  respect  and  honour  towards  the 
prince  and  towards  the  land  to  which  that  duty  made  him 
a  foe.^  The  names  and  the  rewards  of  these  men  and  of 
countless  others  are  written  in  the  great  record  of  Domes- 
day. The  heroes  who  fought  against  them  for  hearth  and 
home  are  nameless. 


The  invading  army  was  thus  arranged  in  a  threefold  Three 
division  according  to   the  place  of  origin  of  each  con-  troops  in 
tingent.     Each  division  again  was  ranged  in  a  threefold  ^^.^^* 
order  according  to  the  nature  of  the  troops  of  which  each 
contingent  was  made  up.     First  in  each  division  marched  archen ; 
the  archers,  slingers,  and  cross-bow  men,  then  the  niore  ^^^^'fo^t* 
heavily  armed  infantry,  lastly  the  horsemen.^    The  reason  of  Norsemen, 
this  arrangement  is  clear.    The  light-armed  were  to  do  what  The  order 
they  could  with  their  missiles  to  annoy  the  English,  and,  attack, 
if  possible,  to  disorder  their  close  array.    On  tbem  followed 
the  heavy  infantry;  they  were  to  strive  to  break  down  the 
palisades  of  the  English  camp^  and  so  to  make  ready  the 
way  for  the  charge  of  the  horse.     For  William's  knights  to 
charge  up  the  slope  of  Senlac  was  in  any  case  a  hard  task, 
but  to  charge  up  the  slope,  right  in  the  teeth  of  Harold's 
axes,  with  the  shield-wall  and   the   triple  palisade  still 
unbroken^  would  have  been  sheer  madness.     The  infantry 
were  therefore  exposed  to  the  first  and  most  terrible  danger^ 
but  we  are  not  therefore  justified  in  charging  William  with 
that  brutal  carelessness  as  to  soldiers  beneath  the  degree  of 
knighthood  or  gentry   which  was  so  often  displayed  by 
French  commanders  of  later  times.   The  two  great  captains 
who  were  that  day  matched  together  both  knew  their 

*  See  Appendix  PP. 

*  WiU.  Plot.  133.  '*Pedite8  in  fronte  locavit,  aagittfs  armatoe  et  ba- 
listis,  item  peditee  in  ordine  secnndo  firmiorea  et  loricatos ;  ultimo  tuimas 
eqaitum." 

Hh  2 
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CKAP.  XT.  trade.  The  foresight  of  Harold  had  made  William^s 
choicest  troops  altogether  useless,  until  after  a  struggle 
whieh  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  a  frightful 
slaughter  of  his  warriors  of  lower  degree. 

The  two  The  English  host  now  looked  down  from  the  height 
^^t^  ™  of  Senlac  upon  the  advancing  enemy.  Like  the  Normans, 
they  had  risen  early;  they  were  now  fully  armed^  and 
they  stood  ready  and  eager  for  battle.*  The  King  rode 
round  his  lines,  and  made  the  speech  to  his  men  which  was 
Harold's  always  looked  for  from  a  general  before  battle.*  The  topics 
»P«<«  •  of  Harold's  exhortation  were  as  obvious  as  those  of  William's. 
The  English  had  simply  to  stand  firm,  and  they  were  invin- 
cible; if  they  broke  their  ranks,  they  were  lost.  They 
fought  for  their  country,  their  warfare  was  purely  defensive^ 
while  Duke  William  had  come  from  a  foreign  land  to  seek 
to  conquer  them.  It  was  therefore  for  William  to  attack^ 
for  Harold  simply  to  defend;  he  had  therefore  chosen  a 
post  where  the  whole  work  to  be  done  was  to  defend  it. 
The  Normans  were  good  and  valiant  horsemen;  let  them 
once  pierce  the  English  barrier,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
drive  them  out  again.  But  if  the  English  kept  their  ranks, 
the  Normans  never  could  pierce  the  barrier.  Their  long 
lances  would  help  them  but  little  in  a  combat  on  such  ground 
as  he  had  chosen  for  the  fight.  The  English  javelins  would 
disorder  their  ranks  as  they  came  on,  and  the  axes  would 
cleave  them  to  the  earth  if  they  ventured  on  a  hand  to 
band  fight  at  the  barricades.^     And  now,  as  Vital  had 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  12885  ; 

"  Par  matin  lea  fist  toz  anner 
£t  la  bataille  oonr^r.*' 
*  Haiold*8  speech  comes  from  Wace>  1 3889  et  seqq. 
'  Roman  de  Ron,  1 2905  ; 

"  Limgues  lances  unt  et  espdes,  E  granz  gisarmes  esmduee. 

Ke  de  lor  terres  unt  aportees,  Cuntre  yos  armes  Id  bien  tailleni 

E  voB  avez  lances  agues  Ee  kuid  les  lor  gairea  ne  vaillent.** 

The  respective  weapons  of  the  two  nations  could  hardly  be  better  described* 
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brought  his  news  to  William,  so  also  an  English  spy  chap.xt. 
brought  to  Harold  the  latest  tidings  of  the  array  and  the  ^  ®°«* 
approach  of  the  enemy.    The  King  was  still  on  his  horse,  brings 
his  javelin  in  his  hand,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  him 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree — ^perhaps  the  hoar  apple-tree 
which  marked  the  place  of  battle.^    When  he  had  heard  He  dis- 
the  tidings  of  his  messenger^  when  he  had  surveyed  and  ^e^yij 
exhorted  his  whole  army,  the  King  rode  to  the  royal  post ;  P^*^ 
he  there  dismounted,  he  took  his  place  on  foot,  and  prayed 
to  God  for  help.* 

Thus  far  we  have  a  natural  and  credible  picture  of  the 
preparations  of  Harold  and  his  host  for  the  work  of  that 
awfiil  day.  But  such  a  day  was  not  likely  to  pass  with<» 
out  its  full  acoompaniment  of  legend  and  romance.^  Nor-  Tales  of 
man  writers,  strangely  in  the  confidence  of  the  English  ^^ 
King,  now  tell  us  of  dialogues  between  Harold  and  Gyrth  ; 
how,  when  the  first  division  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the 

^  Ttapeetry,  plate  13.  "Iste  nimtiat  Haioldum  Regem  de  ezerdto  Wil* 
lelmi  DucSb.**  Hie  very  striking  figure  of  Harold  on  his  hon«e  is  clearly 
shown  under  the  tree,  and  the  messenger  and  the  host  which  he  has  been 
spying  out  seem  to  be  shown  crossing  the  broken  ground  between  Telham 
andSenlac. 

'  Roman  de  Bou,  13967 ; 

"  Quant  Heraut  out  tot  apreste,  JSmmi  les  Engleiz  eet  yenti, 

£  90  k*il  volt  out  comand^y  Les  Testendart  est  deteendu" 

This  is  almost  a  translation  of  the  lines  in  the  song  of  Maldon,  quoted  in 
yd.  i.  p.  369,  note  2,    So  againi  13103 ; 

"  Mix  se  sunt  juste  Testandart ; 
Chescun  prie  ke  Dex  le  gart." 

*  The  Hyde  writer  (293)  preserves  a  strange  legend  indeed.  He  puts  at 
this  point  the  advice  which  Gyrth  gave  before  the  army  left  London.  Both 
annies  are  marshalled;  Harold  has  made  his  speech  (''Haroldus  quoque 
exercitum  suum  nunc  vultu,  nunc  voce,  nunc  patri&  oratione,  hortatur"). 
Then  Gyrth  counselB  his  brother  to  withdraw,  while  he  himself  leads  on  tho 
anny.  Then  comes  this  marvellous  tale ;  "  Denique  quum  omnimodo  Ha- 
roldus  obsisterety  et  numquam  ae  Nonnannorum  timore  fugam  inire  respon- 
deiet,  prindpes  Anglorum  equum  cui  solus  infidebat  [inaidebat?]  ener- 
vaverunt,  dicentes  debere  eum  participem  esse  poenarum  qui  tantum  malum 
Anglis  solus  intulerit."  This  is  one  way  indeed  to  account  for  the  national 
tactics. 
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OBAF.  XV.  hill;  the  King's  heart  was  lifted  up  as  he  looked  at  his  own 
vast  numbers,  and  how  he  despised  the  seemingly  small 
band  that  came  against  him.^  But  Oyrth^  ever  wise,  bids 
him  think  of  the  valour  and  good  array,  the  horses  and  the 
harness  of  the  enemy,  and  to  remember  how  large  a  part 
of  his  own  army  are  but  unarmed  churls.  Presently,  as 
division  after  division  appears  on  Telham  and  passes  down 
into  the  lower  ground,  the  King's  heart  begins  to  quake. 
The  Earl,  an  easy  prophet  after  the  fact,  reproaches  him 
with  not  having  followed  his  counsel,  with  having  refused 
to  remain  in  London,  and  with  having  rashly  staked  every- 
thing on  a  single  battle.  Harold  answers  that  it  is  Satur- 
day^  his  lucky  day,  the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  and  the 
day  which  he  had  therefore  chosen  for  his  challenge.^  The 
calm  intellect  of  Gyrth,  like  that  of  William,  mocks  at 
luck,  and  he  reminds  his  brother  that,  if  Saturday  was  the 
day  of  his  birth,  Saturday  may  also  prove  to  be  the  day  of 
his  death.  At  last  the  whole  ground  between  the  heights 
is  filled  with  the  invading  host ;  the  banner  of  Saint  Peter 
is  seen  floating  over  the  central  division.  Then  the  King's 
heart  utterly  &,i1b  him ;  he  can  hardly  speak  for  fear  and 
wonder;  he  can  only  mutter  charges  against  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  for  deceiving  him  by  false  tales,  of  which  no 
mention  is  found  elsewhere^  as  to  the  force  which  William 
would  be  likely  to  muster.® 

^  Roman  de  Bou,  12985-12999.      Harold  ia  here  (see  Appendix  LL) 
made  to  aay  that  he  has  four  hundred  thousand  men  of  all  kinds.  « 

•  lb.  13054; 

"Guert»  diflt  Heraut,  por  bien  le  fis ;     Ma  mere  dire  me  soleit 
Jor  U  aasis  k  aamedi,  Ke  ^  eel  jor  bien  m'avelndreit.*' 

Por  90  ke  samedi  naski ; 
Compare  the  memorable  Tuesdays  in  the  life  of  Thomas  of  London.  Herbert, 
vii.  164  (Giles)  ;  Bobertson*s  "Becket,**  339. 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  13093 ; 

"  li  quens  de  Flandree  m'a  tni ;  £t  par  messaige  asstfor^ 

Mult  fis  ke  fol  ke  jel*  or^I,  Ke  Willame  ne  porreit  mie 

Kar  par  son  brief  m'ayettmand^,        Aveir  si  grant  chevalerie." 
I  can  throw  no  more  light  on  these  dealings  of  Baldwin  with  Harold  than 
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The  credibility  of  a  story  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very  oiup.xy. 
lowest.     Harold  and  Gyrth  both  died  in  the  1)attle ;  they 
would  at  any  rate  keep  their  fears  to  themselves,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  their  private  talk  could  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Norman  poet.     Besides  this,  Harold 
must,  by  this  time  at  least,  have  known  perfectly  well  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  force  that  was  coming  against 
him.     The  very  account  in  which  we  find  all  these  stories 
tells  us  how  well  both  sides  had  been  served  by  spies  and 
messengers.^    Each   prince  must    have  been  thoroughly 
aware  with  what  kind  of  an  enemy  he  had  to  deal.     There 
was  enough  indeed  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  in  either 
army  anxious ;  but  of  any  feeling  unworthy  of  a  King  or 
a  soldier  Harold  and  William  were  alike  incapable.    The 
proud  horsemen  and  archers  of  Normandy  might  indeed, 
like  the  Medes  of  old,  wonder  at  the  tactics  which  met 
them  without  the  help  of  bow  or  steed  ;*  but  they  could  The  Eng- 
hardly,  like  their  forerunners,  impute  madness  to  the  im-  g^n]^. 
moveable  wedge  of  men  which,  as  if  fixed  to  the  ground 
by  nature,  covered  every  inch  of  the  hill  that  faced  them. 
The  whole  height  was  alive  with  warriors ;   the  slopes.  Their  de- 
strong  in  themselves,  were  still  further  strengthened  by  the  oSwanay. 
firm  barricades  of  ash  and  other  timber,  wattled  in  so  close 
together  that  not  a  crevice  could  be  seen.     Up  the  slopes, 
through  the  barricades,  the  enemy  had  to  make  their  way 
in  the  teeth  of  ranks  of  men,  ranged  so  closely  together  in 
the«  thick  array  of  the  shield-wall,  that  while  they  only 
kept  their  ground,  the  success  of  an  assailant  was  hopeless.^ 
Every  man,  from  the  King  downwards,  was  on  foot.   Those  The  whole 
who  rode  to  the  field  put  their  horses  aside  when  thcfo^f^ 

I  can  upon  his  other  no  less  mysteriouB  deaUngs  with  WiUiam.    See  above, 
p.  513,  and  Appendix  Z. 

*  See  above,  p.  458,  &o. 

*  Herod,  vi.  1 13.  Maylfjv  rt  rotffi  'ABrpndoiCi  Iti^pw  mt  w&fxy  ^t0pitjv, 
6p4wTt$  abrob*  6Xiyw$,  teat  tovtov  9p6f*v  IwtiyofUrwt,  o6t§  tinrov  {fwapx^V* 
tr^  o6rt  TO^tvfAdrwy,     Here  however  it  was  no  case  of  9p6fiqf  kw€iy€0$ai, 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 
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CHAP.Z7.  moment  for  actual  fighting  came.^    An  English  King  was 

bonnd  to  expose  his  subjects  to  no  danger  from  which  he 

himself  shrank,  and,  where  the  King  fought,  no  man  might 

dream  of  flight.'    This  ancient  national  custom,  adopted 

in  earlier  fights  from  choice  and  habit,  was,  in  the  post 

which  Harold  had  chosen,  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  work  of  that  day  was  to  defend  a  fortress,  to  stand 

firm,  and  to  strike  down  at  once  any  man  who  strove  to 

The  light-   make  his  way  within  its  wooden  walls.    To  the  south-west 

t^left.      ^^  ^^  ^^9  beyond  the  isthmus,  seem  to  have  been  placed 

the  less  trustworthy  portions  of  the  army,  the  sudden  levies 

of  the  southern  shires.^     These,  like  the  Norman  archers, 

EngUah      had,  for  the  most  part^  no  defensive  armour.   Their  weapons 

weap^.     ^^^  of  various  kinds;  the  bow  was  the  rarest  of  all;^  a 

few  only  were  armed  with  swords  or  axes.    Most  of  them 

had  javelins  or  clubs,  some  had  only  such  rustic  weapons 

as  forks  and  sharp  stakes.   Others  seem  to  have  still  wielded 

some  of  the  rudest  arms  of  primitive  days,  and  to  have  gone 

to  battle  with  the  stone  hatchets  or  stone  hammers  which 

we  conmionly  look  on  as  belonging  only  to  earlier  and 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  269.    WiU.  Pict.  133.     "ProtmuB,  eqnorum  ope  relicta, 
ouncti  pedites  oonstitere  densiuB  oonglobati.**    So  Guy,  369 ; 
"  NeaciA  gexiB  belli  solamina  Bpernit  equorum, 
Yiribus  et  fidens  hseret  humo  pedibus, 
Et  ckeus  CMC  mori  suTnmum  dijuMeat  armis, 
Subjuga  n€  teUus  iranuat  aUeriiu'^ 
(The  Peterboirough  Ghronicler  himself  could  not  have  asked  for  a  nobler 
panegyric  on  his  countiymen  than  these  two  lines.)    He  presently  adds 

(377); 

"Omnes  descendunt  et  equos  post  terga  relinquunt> 
Affizique  solo  bella  dere  tubis.** 

'  See  the  quotation  from  William  of  Malmesbury  at  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

s  On  placing  the  inferior  troops  in  the  rear,  see  the  tactics  of  Eadmund  at 
Sherstone,  yoI.  i.  p.  383. 

*  Only  one  English  archer  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  14.  He  is  a 
small  man  without  annour,  crouching  under  the  shield  of  a  tail  Housecarl, 
like  Teukros  under  that  of  Aias ;  D.  viii.  267.  Compare  the  remarks  on 
the  use  of  the  bow  at  Stamfordbridge,  p.  371. 
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lower  races  than  oar  own.^  But  even  such  rude  weapons  chap.  xt. 
as  these  would  be  of  use  in  thrusting  back  the  less  efficient 
portion  of  the  invaders,  as  they  strove  to  climb  the  height 
or  to  break  down  the  barricade.  But  it  was  not  in  troops 
or  arms  like  these  that  Harold  placed  his  main  trust.  The 
flower  of  the  English  army  was  made  up  of  the  King's 
personal  following,  his  picked  men,  who  had  been  his  com- 
rades in  all  his  wars,  together  with  the  chosen  warriors  of 
Kent,  Essex,  and  London.  These  wore  helmets  and  coats 
of  mail  hardly  differing  from  those  of  the  enemy.  Their 
shields  too  were  mostly  of  the  same  kite-shaped  form,  but 
a  few  of  them  vary  from  this  type ;  some  especially  are 
round,  mth  a  boldly  projecting  boss,  more  like  the  shields 
of  classical  war&re.  They  carried,  like  the  Romans,  jave- 
lins to  hurl  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and  heavier 
weapons  for  close  combat.  Some  still  kept  the  ancient 
broad-sword,  the  weapon  of  Brunanburh,  of  Maldon,  and  of 
Assandun,  but  most  of  them  bore  a  weapon  more  terrible 
still,  the  long-handled  axe  wielded  with  both  hands.  The  The  Eng- 
use  of  this  arm  was  an  innovation  of  the  last  fifty  years.  "^' 
Its  introduction  was  doubtless  due  to  Cnut,  but  the  axe 
was  probably  brought  into  more  general  use,  and  made 
more  distinctly  the  national*  weapon,  by  Harold  himself. 
The  Norman  writers  seem  almost  to  shudder  at  the  remem- 
brance of  this  fearful  weapon,  which,  wielded  by  the  arm 
of  Harold,  struck  down  horse  and  man  at  a  single  blow.^ 
It  was  in  truth  the  perfection  of  a  weapon  of  mere  strength ; 
no  blow  could  be  so  crushing  if  the  blow  reached  its  aim  ; 
but  swung  in  the  air,  as  it  was,  with  both  hands,  it  left  its 

^  On  the  amis  of  the  EngEsh,  see  Appendix  NN. 

'  WilL  Mahns.  iii.  243.  ''Haroldus  .  .  .  asepe  hostem  cofminus  veni- 
entem  ferire,  nt  nuJlus  impune  acoederet  quin  statiin  nno  ictu  equxiB  et 
eques  proddsrent.**  The  dashuig  of  axe  and  lanoe  at  Senlac  can  hardly  fail 
to  remind  one  of  the  saying  of  Sperthias  and  Boulis  (Herod,  vii.  135) ;  €{ 
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OHAP.  XT.  wielder  specially  exposed  to  missile  weapons  while  in  the 

The  two     act  of  striking  the  blow,*    On  the  veiy  crown  of  the  hill, 

enogiiB ,     ^^  ^^^  point  where  the  ground  begins  to  slope  to  the  fioaih- 

east,  the  point  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  advancing  army, 

on  tiie  (spot  raaiked  to  after  ages  by  the  high  altar  of  the 

abbey  church  of  Battle,  were  planted  the  two-fold  ensigns 

the  of  England.'    There,  high  above   the  host^  flashed  the 

Dragon  of  Wessex,  the  sign  which  had  led  Englishmen  to 

victory  at  Ethandnn  and  at  Brananburh,  at  Penselwood  and 

at  Brentford^  and  which  had  sunk  without  dishonour  in 

the  last  fight  beneath  the  heights  of  Assandun.     And  now 

it  came  all  glorious  from  the  overthrow  of  the  mightiest 

warrior  of  the  North,  to  try  the  fortune  of  England  against 

the  Stan-    the  subtler  arts  of  Gbiul  and  Rome.    There  too  was  pitched 

daidoftlie  '^ 


Fightmg     the  Standard^  the  personal  ensign  of  the  King^  a  glorious 

gonfSuion,  blazing  with  gems,  and  displaying,  wrought  in 

the  purest  gold,  the  old  device  of  Eteoklos,'  the  armed 

The  eroup  warrior  advancing  to  the  battle.*    Around  this  special  post 

Standard,    of  honour  and  of  danger  were  ranged  the  choicest  warriors 

of  England,  the  personal  following  of  Harold  and  his  house^ 

their  Thegns  and   their  Housecarls,  the  men  who  had 

stormed  the  mountain-holds  of  Orufiydd  and  whose  axes 

The  King   had  cloven  the  shield- wall  of  Hardrada.*^    And  there,  be- 

^ufolk.     tween  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard^  stood  the  rising  hopes 

of  England's  newly-chosen  dynasty.     There,  as  the  inner 

circle  of  the  host,  were  ranged  the  fated  warriors  of  the 

house  of  Godwine.     Three  generations  of  that  great  line 

were  gathered  beneath  the  Standard  of  its  chief.    There 

^  See  Appendix  NN.  *  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  .Sech.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  447 ; 

Iflrxf/zidn^roi  9*  iunAt  ob  fffUMp^  rp^voir 
din)|p  9*  ^irXiri^f,  K,r,\, 

*  See  Appendix  NN. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  374.     "  NobiUbtiflque  viris  munit  utnimque  latas."    So 
BoniMi  de  Bon,  13975 ; 

"  Amz  out  entor  U  Banmz 
Httaut  fu  lez  si  gonfiuonz." 
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stood  the  aged  MWmgy  witti  his  monk's  cowl  beneath  his  ohap.  zv. 
hebnet.  There  stood  young  Halcon  the  son  of  Swegen, 
atoning  for  his  &ther's  crimes.  And,  doser  ftill  than  all, 
the  innermost  centre  of  that  glorious  ring,  stood  the  imgly 
three,  brothers  in  life  and  death.  There,  in  their  stainless 
trath,  stood  Gyrth  the  counsellor  and  Leofvdne  the  fellow- 
exile.^  And  there,  with  his  foot  firm  on  his  native  earth, 
gTiATiTig  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  meanest  soldier,  with 
the  kingly  helm  upon  his  brow  and  the  two-handed  axe 
upon  his  shoulder,  stood  Harold,  King  of  the  English. 

The  French  army  was  now  crossing  the  lower,  but  not 
level,  ground  which  lies  between  Telham  and  Senlac.  It  is 
not  strictly  a  plain,  but  rather  a  rolling  country,  with  the 
ground  rising  and  fidling.  Swampy  as  it  still  is  in  many 
places,  to  cross  it,  and  that  in  the  full  harness  of  battle, 
must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  toils  and  diflSculties  of 
a  march  which  had  already  led  them  from  Hastings  to 
Telham.  Still  all  three  divisions  pressed  vigorously  on  to 
the  foot  of  the  heierhts.     AJan  and  his  Bretons  on  the  left,  Points  of 

.   .  .  attack  of 

the  division  of  William's  army  which  was  most  likely  the  the  time 
least  esteemed,  had  to  make  their  attack  on  the  least  trust-  ^^'^**®**^ 
worthy  portion  of  the  English  army.     They  had  to  make 
their  way  up  the  ground  lying  to  the  west  of  the  present 
buildings  of  the  abbey.    There  the  ascent  is  easiest  in  itself, 
but  it  is  defended  by  the  small  detached  hill  already  spoken 

'  Win.  MahnB.  iii.  241.     "Bex  ipse  pedes  juxta  yezffluni  stabat  oum 
firatribuB.*'    80  Wffliam  of  Poitien  by  xmpliGatiaii  (138) ;  "  Propias  Begem 
fratres  ejoa  duo  reperti  simt.*'    Waoe  says  (12971) ; 
'*  Lewine  h  Gaert  furent  od  liii, 
Frere  Heraut  ftnent  andui.** 
And  afterwazdfl  (13105),  ''EnTinm  els  lor  parenz  fdrent.**  On  tiie  strength 
of  this  I  have  ventured  to  introduoe  Hakon,  as  well  as  .S2fmg,   The  Abbot 
undoubtedly  was  there  (see  toL  ii.  p.  682) ;  and,  if  Harold  had  brought 
Hakon  back  from  Normandy  (see  above,  p.  243),  he  would  hardly  be  away. 
I  may  perhaps  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  part  which  Hakon 
plays  in  Lord  Lytton's  romance,  where  however  he  somewhat  usurps  the 
^laditioiial  functions  of  Gyrth. 
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CHAP.  xv.  of,i  which  was  doubtless  held  as  an  English  outpost.     On 

the  other  hand,  further  to  the  right,  Roger  of  Montgomery 

with  his  Frenchmen  had  to  attack  at  the  eastern  comer  of 

the  hill,  where  the  present  road  from  Hastings  enters  the 

town  of  Battle.     William  himself  and  his  native  Normans 

wmiam      took  on  them  the  heaviest  task  of  all.     They  were  the 

against  the  Centre,  and  their  duty  was  to  cut  their  way  up  the  hill 

Standacd.    ^j^j^^  ^  q^^  Standard,  in  the  teeth  of  King  Harold  himself 

and  the  picked  men  of  the  English  host. 


B^gimung       And  now  the  fight  began.     It  was  one  of  the  sacred 

battle.        hours  of  the  Church,  it  was  at  the  hour  of  prime,  three 

9  ^'^'        hours  before  noon-day,'  that  the  first  blows  were  exchanged 

between  the  invaders  and  the  defenders  of  England.     The 

Normans  had  crossed  the  English  fosse,'  and  were  now  at 

the  foot  of  the  hill,  with  the  palisades  and  the  axes  right 

before  them.     The  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  flight  of  arrows 

from  the  archers  in  all  the  three  divisions  ^  of  William's 

army  was  the  prelude  to  the  onslaught  of  the  heavy-armed 

Exploits  of  foot.     But,  before  the  two  armies  met  hand  to  hand,  a 

Tafllefer.    juggler  or  minstrel,  known  as  Taillefer^  the  Cleaver  of 

Iron,'  rode  forth  from  the  Norman  ranks  as  if  to  defy 

^  See  above,  p.  446. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "  Ab  hodt  did  terti&.**    So  Boman  de  Bou,  13365  ; 
''  Dez  ke  tieroe  del  jor  entra,  Fust  si  de  a,  fust  si  de  H, 

Ke  la  bataHle  oomen^a^  Ke  nus  ne  sout  lequel  yeincreity 

De  si  ke  none  trespassa  Ne  kila  terre  cunquerreit." 

But  I  oannot  help  noticing  the  tendency  to  make  the  hours  of  battles  and  of 
other  great  events  coincide  with  the  hours  of  the  Church. 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  132 15 ; 

«  £n  la  champaigne  out  un  foes^ ;    En  belliant  Torent  passd, 
Normanz  Taveient  adoss^ ;  Ne  Taveient  mie  esgard^.* 

*  Od.  ix.  156; 

AvtImi  tn/mka.  ro^a  Mai  alytofiat  ZoKixo^^w 
tlX6/i€0'  tic  vrfinf     Siel  tk  rplxa  icociirfiivTU 

*  Wace  (13x49   et  seqq.)  introduces  him  as  ''Taillefer  ki  mult  bien 
cantout."    Guy  of  Amiens  first  calls  him  (391) 
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the  whole  force  of  England  in  his  single  person.     He  ohaf.xv. 
craved  and  obtained  the  Duke's  leave  to  strike  the  first 
blow ;  he  rode  forth,  singing  song^  of  Roland  and  of  Charle- 
magne ^ — so  soon  had  the  name  and  exploits  of  the  gpreat 
Oerman  become  the  spoil  of  the  enemy.     He  threw  his 
sword  into  the  air  and  caught  it  again ;  ^  but  he  presently 
showed  that  he  could  use  warlike  weapons  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  jugglers'  tricks  of  this  kind  ;  he  pierced  one     ' 
Englishman  with  his  lance,  he  struck  down  another  with 
his  sword,  and  then  himself  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  their 
comrades.     A  bravado  of  this  kind  might  serve  as  an 
omen,  it  might  stir  up  the  spirits  of  men  on  either  side ; 
but  it  could  in  no  other  way  affect  the  &te  of  the  battle. 
William  was  too  wary  a  general  to  trust  much  to  such 
knight-errantiy  as  this.  After  the  first  discharge  of  arrows,  Fint 
the  heavier  foot  followed  to  the  attack,  and  the  real  struggle  ^ 
now  began.     The  French  in&ntry  had  to  toil  up  the  hill^ 
and  to  break  down  the  palisade^  while  a  shower  of  stones 
and  javelins  disordered  their  approach,'  and  while  club, 
sword,  and  axe  greeted  all  who  came  within  the  reach  of 

"  Histrio,  cor  andaz  niminTn  quern  nobQitabat  ;'* 
and  afterwards  (399) 

"  Indsor-ferii  ndmuB  oognondne  diotuB.** 
>  Roman  de  Bou,  13151 ; 

"  Decant  U  Dus  alont  cantant         E  d'Oliver  h  des  vaBsalB 
De  Karlemaine  ^  de  RoUanty       Ki  monirent  en  Benohevalfl." 
Win.  Malms,  iii.  24a.     "Tunc  cantflenA  BoUandi  inchoata,  nt  martium 
viri  exemplum  pugnaturoe  aooenderet.'*    So  in  the  Ludwigalied ; 
"  Sang  was  gesungen, 
Wig  was  bigunnen." 
After  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  the  great  Emperor,  it  is  refireshing  to 
turn  to  a  word  or  two  of  his  own  speech. 

'  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  accept  this  juggling  trick  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763  B),  but  we  find  it  also  in 
Guy,  393 ; 

"Hortatur  Gallos  verbis,  et  territat  Anglos ; 
Alte  projidens  ludit  et  ense  suo.** 
•  WiU.  Pict.  133.    "  lis  [the  English  missQes,  see  above,  p.  47a],  vduti 
mole  letiferft,  statim  nostroe  obrui  putares." 
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OHAP.  zv«  hand-strokes.    The  native  Normans  had  to  do  this  in  the 

&ce  of  the  fiercest  resistance,  in  the  teeth  of  the  heaviest 

axes^  wielded  by  the  hands  of  men  with  whom  to  fight  had 

ever  been  to  vanquish,  the  kinsmen  and  Thegns  and  House* 

earls  of  King  Harold.     Their  own  missiles,  hurled  from 

below,   could   do   comparatively   little  hurt     Both  sides 

fought  with  unyielding  valour;  the  war-cries  rose  loud  on 

The  war*    either  side;^  the  Normans  shouted  "God  help  us;"  the 
cries. 

English,  from  behind  their  barricades,  mocked  with  cries 
of  ^'  Out,  out,"  every  foe  who  entered  or  strove  to  enter.* 
But  our  Jhthers  also  mingled  piety  with  valour ;  they  too 
called  on  holy  names  to  help  them  in  that  day's  struggle.^ 
They  raised  their  national  war-cry  of  "  God  Almighty,"  * 

^  Win.  Pict.  133.      "AltiBBunua  clamor,  hinc  NormannicuBy  illinc  bar- 
baricuBy  armoram  Bonitu  et  gemita  morientiiim  Buperatur.**    Cf.  AmtDianiiB, 
xjod.  7.  "  Barbare ;  majorum  laudea  damoribuB  stridebant  inoonditifl^  mt^qua 
varioB  semiones  dissoni  strepitxiB  leviora  prcslia  tentabanttD'.** 
'  Boman  de  Bou,  13193  ; 

''  Normanz  escrient ;  Dex  aXe ; 
La  gent  englesGhe,  Ut  s'eBcrie.*' 
Compare  the  dying  words  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  the  Astronomer's  Life 
(64,  Pertz,  ii.  648) ;  "  Bis  dixit,  Hutz,  hutz,  quod  significat  foras.     Unde 
patet  quia  malignum  spiritum  vidit,"  &c.   The  English  had  to  drive  out  leas 
ghoBUy  fees. 

'  As  we  have  two  ensigns,  a  national  and  a  personal  one,  so  wo  evidently 
have  a  national  and  a  personal  war-cry.  As,  besides  the  Standard,  Harold*s 
own  Standard,  we  have  the  national  Dragon,  so  we  have  the  cry  of  "  Holy 
Cross,**  which  cannot  £Ettl  to  be  an  invocatioa  of  Harold's  own  Hdy  Cross  of 
Waltham,  and  we  have  also  another  cty  of  "  Ood  Almighty,*'  which  we 
must  infer  to  be  more  strictly  a  national  cry.  We  may  fiuioy  that  the 
irregular  levies  shouted  "God  Ahnighty,'*  while  the  King's  lliegnB  and 
Houseoarls  shouted  "  Holy  Cross.** 

*  Compare  the  description  of  a  widely  different  war&re ; 
''And  one  enormous  shout  of  'Allah  !*  rose 

Li  the  same  moment,  krad  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war*8  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Besounded  'Allah  1*  and  the  clouds  which  dose 

With  thickening  canopy  the  confiict  o*er. 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  name.    Hark  through 
All  sounds  it  pieroeth, 'Allah!  Allah!   Hu!*** 

Don  Juan,  viii.  8. 
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and  in  remembranoe  of  the  relic  which  their  King  so  well  obaf.  xv. 
loved  to  honour,  they  called  on  the  **  H0I7  Cross/'  the  The  '|Hoi7 
Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  little  knowing  perhaps  of  the  Waltham. 
awM  warning  which  that  venerated  rood  had  given  to 
their  King  and  to  his  people.^    The  Norman  infiintry  had 
now  done  its  best,  bnt  that  best  had  been  in  vain.    The  Attack 
choicest  chivalry  of  Europe  now  pressed  on  to  the  attack.*  Koniuai 
The  knights  of  Normandy,  and  of  all  the  lands  from  which  ^"^««nw»- 
men  had  flocked  to  William's  standard,  now  pressed  on, 
striving  to  make  what  impression  they  ooold  with  the 
whole  strength  of  themselves  and  their  horses  on  the  im- 
penetrable fortress  of  timber,  shields,  and  living  warriors. 
Bnt  the  advantage  of  ground  enjoyed  by  the  English,  their 
greater  physical  strength  and  stature,^  the  terrible  weapons 
which  they  wielded,  all  joined  to  baffle  every  effort  of 
Breton,  Picard,  Norman,  and  of  the  mighty  Duke  himself. 
Javelin  and  arrow  had  been  tried  in  vain ;  every  Norman 
missile  had  found  an  English  missile  to  answer  it.^    The 
lifted  knees  had  been  found  wanting;    the  broad-sword 
had  clashed  in  vain  against  the  two-handed  axe;^  the 

^  We  here  get  aome  more  of  Waoe^s  EogHah.     Roman  de  Boa,  131 19 ; 
"  OUero8§e  Borent  crioent,  Ke  Sainte  Croix  est  en  franoeiz, 

E  OodemUe  redamoent ;  Et  GodemUe  ahretant 

Olier<u$e  est  en  engleix  Com  en  frenoeiz  Dex  iol  pciuomt.^ 

'  WOL  Pict.  133.  "Subveniunt  equites,  et  qui  posterioree  fiiere  fiunt 
primi.    Padet  eminuB  pugnare ;  gladiis  rem  gerare  audent." 

'  lb.  "AngU  nimiiim  adjuTantnr  Bnperioris  lod  o|^KHtimh«fce^  qnem 
sine  procunn  tenent,  et  nuumne  confBrti ;  atque  ingenti  quoque  numerositate 
wok  atque  validiBsimA  oorpnlantiA ;  pneterea  pugnee  mstrumentU,  qiuB  facQe 
per  scuta  veL  alia  t^gmina  yiam  inTeninnt.*'  **  Coq>uIentia**  doubtless  means 
height  and  general  bigness.  The  Engiish  in  the  Tapestiy  are  decidedly 
taller  than  the  Normans.  Compare  the  same  remark  on  our  continental 
kins£9lk,  p.  91. 

*  Will.  Pict.  133.  '*  Vulnerant  et  eos  qui  eminus  in  se  jacol*  oonjidnnt.** 
So  Wid.  Amb.  415  ; 

"  Angloram  stat  fiza  solo  denaiasima  torbi^ 
Tela  dat  et  tens  et  giadios  gkdiis." 
'  WilL  Pict.  Q.  B.    "Fortissime  itaque  sustinent  Tel  propeUnnt  auaos  in 
se  districtum  ensibus  impetum  6Mere."    Cf.  IL  zy.  708 ; 
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CHAP.  XV.  maces  of  the  Duke  and  of  the  Bishop  had  done  their  best*. 

But  few  who  came  within  the  unerring  sweep  of  an  English 

Suooess  of  axe  ever  lived  to  strike  another  blow.    Bank  after  rank  of 

tactics ;      the  best  chivalry  of  France  and  Normandy  pressed  on  to 

^^^^  the  unavailing  task.     All  was  in  vain;  the  old  Teutonic 

l»ck.         tactics,  carried  on  that  day  to  perfection  by  the  master- 

skill  of  Harold,  proved  too  strong  for  the  arts  and  the 

valour  of  Gaul  and  Roman.    Not  a  man  had  swerved  ;  not 

an  inch  of  ground  was  lost ;  the  shield-wall  was  still  im- 

broken,  and  the  Dragon  of  Wessex  still  soared  unconquered 

over  the  hill  of  Senlac.* 

The  English  had  thus  far  stood  their  ground  well  and 
wisely.  The  tactics  of  Harold  had  thus  far  completely 
answered.  Not  only  had  every  attack  failed,  but  the  great 
iTigtt  mass  of  the  French  army  altogether  lost  heart.  The 
Bretons  Bretons  and  the  other  auxiliaries  on  the  left  were  the  first 
Si  •  the  ^  S^^^  ^^7'  Horse  and  foot  alike^  they  turned  and  fled. 
^^*\  A  tody  of  English  troops  was  now  rash  enough,  in  direct 
English  defiance  of  the  King's  orders,  to  leave  its  post  and  pursue. 
These  were  of  course  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  English 
right.  They  may  have  been,  as  is  perhaps  suggested  by  a 
later  turn  of  the  battle,  the  detachment  which  guarded  the 
small  outlying  hill.  Or  they  may  have  been  the  men 
posted  at  the  point  just  behind  the  outlying  hill,  where 
the  slope  is  easiest,  and  where  the  main  Breton  attack 

oifV  Spa  Toiy€ 
r^«r  di/eoU  d/i^  /ihw  obB4  r*  ijc6irrw, 

teai  £lip€<riv  fieyiXtHCt  ical  $yxwtv  dfupiy^ci. 
So  Diaco  NormannicuB,  i.  1401 ; 

"  Ceesat  telonun  jactos  pharetris  vacuatiB 
Hastas  fert  dypeus,  osesiB  ab  ense  sonat.** 
1  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51)  marks  the  success  of  the  Engiinh  in  the  early 
part  of  the  battle ;   "  In  quo  Angli  primum  victores,  deinde  viod  a  Nord- 
mannisy  usque  ad  finem  contriti  sunt.'* 


pursue. 
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would  most  likely  be  made.    They  had  succeeded  in  beat-  ohap.  xv. 
ing  back  their  asBailants^  and  the  temptation  to  chase  the 
flying  enemy  mast  have  been  hard  indeed  to  withstand. 
And  it  may  even  be  that  old  quarrels  of  race  added  keen- 
ness to  the  strife,  and  that  Englishmen  felt  a  special 
delight  in  cutting  down  Bret-WealM  even  from  beyond 
sea.    At  any  rate^  the  whole  of  William's  left  wing  was  Pudcof  all 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.     The  central  division  could  ^^^^^ 
hardly  have  seen  the  cause  of  that  confusion;  the  press 
of  the  fugitives  disordered  their  ranks^  and  soon  the  whole 
of  the  assailing  host  was  filling  back ;  even  the  Normans 
themselves,  as  their  historian  is  driven  unwillingly  to  con- 
fess, were  at  last  carried  away  by  the  contagion.^     For  the 
moment  the  day  seemed  lost ;  men  might  well  deem  that 
the  Bastard  had  no  hope  of  being  changed  into  the  Con- 
qaeror^  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  into  the  King  of  the 
English.     But  the  strong  heart  of  William  failed  him  not,  William 
and  by  his  single  prowess  and  presence  of  mind  he  recalled  ^^  ^^ 
his  flying  troops.     Like  Brihtnoth  at  Maldon,"  like  Ead-  ^"^^f^' 
mund  at  Sherstone/  he  was  himself  deemed  to  have  fallen 
or  to  have  fled.^     He  tore  his  helmet  from  his  head,"  and 

^  WilL  Pict.  133,  "  Eooe  igitur  h&c  asBvitilk  perteniti  ayertuntur  pedites 
pariter  atque  equitee  Biitanni  et  quotquot  auziliares  erant  in  siiustiro  oomu ; 
oedit  fere  euncta  Duds  acieB;  quod  cum  pace  dictum  sit  Normaimorum 
inTictisBimsB  nationis.**    So  Guy,  444 ; 

**  Nonnamii  fugiunt>  dozsa  tegunt  cHpei.*' 
(On  the  difference  in  the  order  of  events  between  V^iUiam  and  Guy  see  Ap- 
pendix MM.)  Of.  Eadmer  (5,  6,  copied  by  Roger  of  Howden,  Bromton, 
and  others) ;  "De  quo  proelio  testantur  adhuc  Frand  qui  interfixerant,  quo- 
niam,  licet  varins  casus  hie  inde  6zstiterit>  tamen  taata  strages  ac  fuga 
Normannorum  fuit>  ut  yictoria  quA  potiti  sunt  vere  et  absque  dubio  solo 
miraculo  Dei  adacribenda  sit.'* 

■  See  vol.  i.  p.  272.  »  lb.  p.  384. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  8.  "Gredidere  Normanni  Buoem  ac  dominum  suum 
ceddisse.*' 

'  lb.  134.  "  Nudato  insuper  ciq[>ite  detractaque  gale&."  So  Guy,  448 ; 
"IratuB  galeft  nudat  et  ipse  caput.**  In  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15,  he  simply 
laises  his  nose-piece.  This  was  perhaps  the  real  action,  which  it  was  hard 
to  describe  in  an  heroic  fiuhion. 

VOL.  III.  I  i 
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OEAP.  XT.  with  his  look  and  his  voice  ^  he  called  back  his  men  to  the 
attack.  "  Madmen,"  he  cried,  *'  behold  me.  Why  flee  ye  ? 
Death  is  behind  you,  victory  is  before  you.  I  live,  and  by 
Ood's  grace  I  will  conquer."^  With  a  spear,  snatched,  it 
may  he,  from  some  comrade,  he  met  or  pursned  the  fogi- 
tives,  driving  them  back  by  main  force  to  the  work.'  Yet 
one  version  tells  us  that  at  this  very  moment  a  counsellor 
of  flight  was  at  his  side.  One  Norman  poet  has  song  how 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  bade  William  turn  his  rein,  and  not 
rush  on  upon  certain  death.^  If  such  counsels  were  ever 
given,  they  were  cast  aside  with  scorn;  the  bold  words 
and  gestures  of  the  Duke  brought  back  the  spirits  of  his 
men,  and  his  knights  once  more  pressed  on,  sword  in 
hand,'  round  him.  His  brother  the  Bishop  meanwhile 
rode,  mace  in  hand,  to  another  quarter^  and  called  back 
to  their  duty  another  party  of  fugitives.*      Encouraged 


>  Wid.  Amb.  449.     "  Valium  N<»iiiaimiB  dat,  verba  prooantia  Gallia.'* 
'  WilL  Pict.  134.     "Me,  inquit,  ciroaiDjq>icite.     Vivo,  et  vincam,  opi- 

tulante  Deo.    Qusb  vobia  dementia  fugam  saadet  ?  '*  Sec.    The  exact  words 

are  of  ooune  given  differently  in  different  acoounta. 

*  lb.  "  Fugientibtui  oocumt  ei  obstitit^  verberans  aut  minanB  hastA.**    So 

Guyi  445 ; 

"  Dux  nbi  perapeodt  quod  gena  sua  viota  reoedit^ 
Oocurrena  iUi  aigna  ferendo  manu, 
Inorepat  et  caedit^  retinet»  oonatringit  et  hastft.** 
Tet  it  la  at  this  moment  that  the  Tapestry  (pi.  15,  "  Hie  eat  Willehn  Dux") 
shows  him  in  the  most  marked  way  with  hia  maoe. 

*  On  the  part  taken  by  Euataoe  in  the  battle^  see  Appendix  NN. 

s  In  the  Tapeatiy,  pi.  15,  all  William*a  immediate  oomndea  at  thia  point, 
except  Euataoe^  are  ahown  with  drawn  awoida. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  13343 ; 

"  Quant  Odea  U  been  corunea,  Isai  fiirent  aaa^ui^, 

Ki  de  Baieues  ert  sacrea,  Ne  se  aunt  mie  rernu^. 

Poinat,  ai  lor  diat,  Eatez,  eatez ;  Odes  revint  puignant  aii^ 

S^iez  en  paiz,  ne  voe  moves ;  XJ  la  bataille  eateit  plua  fi^ 

N'aiez  poor  de  nule  rien.  Ferment  i  a  11  jor  valu.'* 

-   Kar  ae  Dex  plaiat  noa  veincron  bien. 
He  ia  very  plainly  ahown  in  the  Tapeatry,  pi.  15 ;   "Hlc  Odo  Kpiaoopua, 
baoulum  tenena,  confortat  pueroa.**    Odo  ia  most  prominent  in  the  two 
authoritiea  belonging  to  hia  own  church. 
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by  this  torn  in  the  fight,  the  Breton  infantry  themselvea,  ohap.xv., 
chased  as  they  were  across  the  field  by  the  over-daring  ^^^ 
English,  now  turned  and  cut  their  pursuers  in  pieces/  turn  on 
Order  was  soon  again  established  throughout  the  whol^Buen. 
line  of  the  assailants,  and  William  and  Odo,  with  all  th^ir 
hostj  pressed  on  to  a  second  and  more  terrible  attack. 

A  new  act  in  the  awful  drama  of  that  day  had  now  Seoond 
begun.    The  Duke  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  own  Nor-  ^^^ . 
mans,  again  pressed  towards  the  Standard.    Now  came  ^'^[f^  m 
what  was  perhaps  the  fiercest  exchange  of  handstrokes '^^lU^iMn. 
in  the  whole  battle.    As  in  the  old  Bomaii  legend,*  the 
main  stress  of  the  fight  fell  on  three  valiant  brethren 
on  eitiier  side.    William^  Odo,  and  Bobert  pressed  oi|  tQ 
the  attack,  while  Harold,   Gyrth,  and  Leofwine    stood 
ready  to  defend.    The  Duke  himself,  his  relics  round  his  Wi]ii«n 
neck,  spurred  on  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  English  King,  mlroid"; 
A  few  moments  more,  and  the  mighty  rivals  might  have 
met^fistce  to  fiEbce,  and  the  war-club  of  the  Bastard  might 
have  clashed  against  the  lifted  axe  of  the  Emperor  of 
Britain*    That  Harold  shrank  from  such  an  encounter  we 
may  not  deem  for  a  moment.    But  a  hc^rt,  if  it  might  bat  is  m- 
be,  even  loftier  than  his  own  beat  high  to  save  him  from  ^e  spear 
such  a  risk.     In  the  same  heroic  spirit  in  which  he  had^^^^^* 
already  ofiPered  to  lead  the  host  on  what  seemed  a  desperate 
enterprise,'  the  Earl  of  the  East- Angles  pressed  forward 
to  give,  if  need  be,  his  own  life  for  his  King  and  brother. 

^  WiU.  Pict.  134.     "EurdenteB  Nonaaani,  et  cinHimyementeB  milU* 
aliquot  uuequuta  ae,  momeiLto  deleTanmt  ea»  ut  00  quidem  unus  super* 
esset.**    But  Guy  (463)  seems  to  include  other  parts  of  the  anny  aJso ; 
"Post  ilium  reliqui  feriunt  ad  oorda  reversi ; 
Vires  assumunt  xejiciendo  metum. 
Ut  stipulsB  flammis  perount  spiiantibns  auris, 
Sio  a  Frandgenis,  Anglioa  turba^  ruis.** 
'  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  stoiy  of  the  Horatii  and  Guriatii  in  livy 
(1.  24) ;  **  Forte  in  duobus  turn  ezerdtibus  erant  trigemini  fratres,  nee  state 
neo  viribus  dispares." 
'  See  above,  p.  435, 

li  2 
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CHAP.  XT.  Before  William  could  come  to  handstrokes  with  Harold, 
perhaps  before  he  could  even  reach  the  barricade,  a  spear, 
hurled  by  the  hand  of  Gyrth,  checked  his  progress.    The 
weapon   so   far  missed  its  aim  that  the  Duke  was  him- 
self unhurt.     But  his  noble   Spanish  horse,  the  first  of 
three  that  died  under  him  that  day,  fell  to  the  ground.^ 
But  Duke  William  could  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  on 
horseback.^     Indeed  on  foot  he  had  a  certain  advantage. 
He  could  press  closer  to  the  barricade,  and  could  deal 
a  nearer  and  surer  blow.    And  a  near  and  sure  blow  he 
Hand  to     did  deal.     William  rose  to  his  feet;  he  pressed  straight 
at  the  bar-  to  seek  the  man  who  had  so  nearly  slain  him.    Duke  and 
^j^J^^     Earl  met  face  to  fisu^e,  and  the  English  hero  fell  crushed 
kflig  Gyrth  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  Duke's  mace.^    The  day  might 
own  hand,  seem  to   be  turning  against    England,   when   a  son  of 
Godwine  had  fallen ;  nor  did  the  blow  come  singly.   Gyrth 
had  fallen  by  a  fate  worthy  of  such  a  spirit,  a  fate  than 
which  none  could  be  more  glorious ;   he  had  died  in  the 
noblest  of  causes  and  by  the  hand  of  the  mightiest  of 
enemies.    Nor  did  he  fall  alone ;  close  at  his  side^  and 
Death  of    almost  at  the  same  moment,  Leofwine^  fighting  sword 
in  hand,  was  smitten  to  the  earth  by  an  unnamed  as* 
sailant,  perhaps  by  the  mace  of  the  Bishop-  of  Bayeux  or 

»  Wid.  Amb.  471. 

"  Heraldi  frater,  non  temtus  ore  leonis, 

Nomine  Gemt,  Regu  tiaduce  progenitin^ 
librando  telum  odeii  voHtante  laoerto, 

EminnB  emisM)  cusplde  oorpaB  eqtd 
Yulnerat^  atque  Duoem  peditem  bellare  ooegit ; 
Sed  pedes  effeotus  dimkat  et  meUufl.*" 
So  Wm.  Pict.  136.     "Equi  treB  oeddenint  sub  eo  ocmfbari.    Ter  file  de- 
fliluit  intrepiduAy  nee  diu  man  veotoriB  inulta  remandt."    So  Will.  Malma. 
iii.  244.    "  Dum  ubique  B»yit,  uHque  infrendet,  tree  equoe  lectiasimos  sub 
Be  oonfoeeoB  e&  die  amisit.**    I  find  no  account  of  the  third  unhorsing. 
*  Od.iz.49; 

'Hvc^or  yoiomrUf  kmirrAfuroi  fi}r  d^*  Xwwww 

On  the  difforent  accounts  of  the  death  of  Gyrth,  see  Appendix  NN. 
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by  the  lance  of  the  Count  of  Mortain.^    A  dark  cloud  ohap.zy. 
indeed  seemed  to  have  gathered  over  the  destinies  of  the 
great  West-Saxon  house.     Of  the  valiant   band  of  sons 
who  had  stood  round  Godwine  on  the  great  day  of  his 
return,  Harold  now  stood  alone.     By  a  &te  of  special 
bitterness,  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  fall  of 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.    The  deed  of  Metaurus 
had  been,  as  it  were,  wrought  beneath  the  eyes  of  Han- 
nibal;' Achilleus  had  looked  on  and  seen  the  doom  of  his 
Patroklos  and  his  Antilochos.    The  fate  of  England  now 
rested  on  the  single  heart  and  the  single  arm  of  her  King. 
But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  still  tax  from  being 
determined.    The  two  Earls  had  fallen,  but  the  fight  at 
the  barricades  went  on  as  fiercely  as  before.    The  men 
of  the  Earldoms  of  the  two  fidlen  chiefs  shrank  not  because 
of  the  loss  of  their  captains.     The  warriors  of  Kent  and 
Essex  fought  manfully  to  avenge  their  leader.^    As  forwuiiam 
the  Duke,  we  left  him  on  foot,  an  enemy  as  dangerous  i^^^  ^^^ 
on  foot  as  when  mounted  on  his  destrier.    But  Norman  » kn^^*  ^ 

Maine. 

and  horse  could  not  long  be  severed.  William  called  to 
a  knight  of  Maine  to  give  up  his  charger  to  his  sovereign. 
Was  it  cowardice,  was  it  disloyalty  to  the  usurper  of 
the  rights  of-  the  old  Cenomannian  house,  which  made 
the  knight  of  Maine  refuse  to  dismount  at  William's 
bidding?^    But  a  blow  from  the  Duke's  hand  brought 

^  The  death  of  Leofwine  aa  well  as  of  Gyrth  is  placed  at  this  point  In 
the  Tnipeetry,  pi.  14.     On  the  sword,  see  Appendix  NN. 

'  liv.  zzviL  49.  "  Ibi,  ut  patre  Hamilcare  et  HaTinihale  fratre  dignum 
eraty  pugnans  oeddit."  Compare  the  reception  of  the  news  by  Hannibal 
inc.  51. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  13874 ; 

"Uk  h  la  prease  ert  plus  eflpesBe,  E  li  Normanz  ruser  fittsdent^ 

Ld  dl  de  Kent  h  dl  d'EBseBse  En  sua  lea  fioadent  retndre, 

A  meryeille  ae  cumbatdent,  Ne  lor  podent  grant  mal  fidre.** 

*  Wid.  Amb.  489; 

**  nie  timena  cedem  negat  ilH  ferre  aalutem ; 
Nam  pavitat  mortem,  oeu  lepua  ante  canem." 
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oBAP.  iv.  the  disobedient  rider  to  the  ground,^  and  William,  again 
mounted,  was  soon  again  dealing  wounds  and  death  among 
the  defenders  of  England.^    But  the  deed  and  the  &te 
of  Gyrth  were  soon  repeated.     The  spear  of  another  Eng- 
lishman brought  William's  second  horse  to  the  ground, 
and  he  too,  like  the  East- Anglian  Earl^  paid  the  penalty 
'  of  his  exploit  by  death  at  the  Duke's  own  hand.^    Count 
Eustace  had  by  this  time  better  learned  how  to  win  the 
favour  of  his  great  ally.     His  horse  was  freely  offered  to 
the  Duke ;  a  knight  of  his  own  following  did  him  the 
same  good  service,  and  Duke  and  Count  pressed  fiercely 
against  the  English  lines.^     The  stru^le  was  hard ;  but 
Partial  Buo- the   advantage  still  remained  with  the    English.      The 
f^chmoi  ^<^i^d  attack  had  indeed  to  some  extent  prevailed.    Not 
^^f        only  had  the  English  suffered  a  personal  loss  than  which 
one  loss  only  could  have  been  greater,  but  the  barricade 
was  now  in  some  places  broken  down.*    Hie  French  on 
the  right  had  been  specially  active  and  suocessM  in  this 
work.     And  specially  distinguished  among  them  was  a 
pariy  under  the  command  of  a  youthful  Norman  warrior 

But  the  oAer  motiye  is  just  aa  Hkely  in  one  "  ex  Cenouaimoram  progenitaa 


»  Wid.  Amb.  491 ; 

**  Dux  memor,  ut  miles  suHto  se  Tertit  ad  iHum, 
Per  nastcm  galese  condtus  aodpiena, 
Vultum  telltixi,  plantas  ad  sidera  volvit ; 
Sic  sibi  oonoeesiun  scandere  cunit  equmn.** 
Mark  the  mentiofn  of  the  noie-pieee,  no  oonspicuotn  in  the  Tapestiy. 

*  lb.  501 ; 

"  Poetquam  factns  eques  Dux  est,  mox  acriui  hastes 
Yufaieraty  aggreditur,  fulmhiaty  inaeqidttir.*' 

*  lb.  503-518.    The  Englishman  is  described  as 

"  FHius  Hellods,  yir  oeler  et  fiMsilis.** 
I  wish  I  knew  where  to  find  him. 

*  lb.  525 ; 

"  TaHbus  auspiciis  Comes  et  Dux  associftti, 

Quo  magis  arma  micant»  bella  simul  repetunt." 
"  Will.  Pict.  134.      "Patuerunt  tamen  in  eos  vin  inoissd  per  divenas 
partes  fortissimorum  miBtmn  ferro." 
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who  was  afterwards  to  fill  a  great  place  in  both  English  obap.  zv. 
and  Norman  history,  Robert  the  son  of  the  old  Roger  of 
Beaumont.^    They  had  perhaps  met  with  a  less  vigorous 
resistance,  while  the  main  hopes  and  f^rs  of  every  English- 
man mast  have  gathered  round  the  great  personal  struggle 
which  was  going  on  beneath  the  Standard.     Still  those 
who  were  most  successful  had  as  yet  triumphed  only  over 
timber,  and  not  over  men.     The  shield-wall   still  stood 
behind  the  palisade,  and  every  Frenchman  who  had  pressed 
within  the  English  enclosure  had  paid  for  his  daring  with 
his  life.'    The  English  lines  were  as  unyielding  as  ever ;  but  the 
and  though  the  second  attack  had  not  been  so  utterly  f^Uck 
unsuccessful  as  the  first,  it  was  still  plain  that  to  scale '^^^'^'^ 
the  hill  by  any  direct  attack  of  the  Norman  horsemen  was 
a  hopeless  undertaking. 

But  the  generalship  of  William,  his  ready  eye,  his  quick  wniiAm** 
thought,  his  dauntless  courage,  never  failed  him.     In  the  of  the 
Norman  character  the  fox  and  the  lion  were  mingled  in  ^^, 
nearly   equal  shares;^  strength  and  daring  had  fiiiled, 
but  the  prise  might  perhaps  still  be  gained  by  craft> 
William  had  marked  with  pleasure  that  the  late  flight  of 
his  troops  had  beguiled  a  portion  of  the  English  to  forsake 


*  Wm.  Plot.  134.  "  Tiro  quidain  Normaimiis  Bobertos,  Bogeriide  Bello- 
Monte  filius  ....  proelium  illo  die  primom  ezperiena,  egit  quodsBtemandum 
enet  lande,  cum  legione  quam  in  deztro  oomu  duzit  irruenB  ac  stemenB 
magnA  cum  andaciA.**  Waoe  (13462)  aeemingly  confounds  Bobert  with  his 
fiither  Roger,  who  was  not  there.  See  Preyost^s  note,  ii.  229,  and  above, 
p.  386.  MariL  how  the  allies  and  meroenarieB  are  put  under  Norman  offioen. 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  12941  ; 
"  JA  Nonnant  ne  s'i  embast&Bt,  Fust  par  hache,  fust  par  gisarme, 

Ke  Talme  A  hunte  ne  penSist,  U  par  mabhue  u  par  altre  arme." 

'  See  abore,  p.  161. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  421  ; 

"  Nee  penetiare  valent  spissum  nemus  AngUgenarum, 
Ni  tribuat  Tires  vizibus  ingenium.** 
(The  metaphor  of  the  "  nemus  **  or  '*  sOya  **  runs  throughout  Ouy*8  descrip- 
tion.)   So  Wiltiam  of  Maknesbury  (ii.  228)  speaks  of  Harold  as  being 
"  astutiA  Willehtti  dzcumyentus." 
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cBkT.Tv.  their  firm  array  and  their  strong  position.^  He  had 
marked  with  equal  pleasure  that  some  impression  had  at 
last  been  made  on  the  English  defences.  If  by  any  means 
any  large  part  of  the  English  army  could  be  drawn  down 
from  the  heights,  an  entrance  might  be  miade  at  the  points 
where  the  barricade  was  already  weakened.  He  therefore 
ventured  on  a  daring  stratagem.  If  his  army^  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  pretended  flight,  the  English  would  be  tempted 
to  pursue ;  the  pretended  fugitives  would  turn  upon  their 
pursuers^  and  meanwhile  another  division  might  reach  the 
summit  through  the  gap  which  would  thus  be  left  open. 
He  gave  his  orders  accordingly,  and  they  were  faithfully 
and  skilfully  obeyed.  A  portion  of  the  army,  most  likely 
the  left  wing^  which  had  so  lately  fled  in  earnest,  now 
The  Eng-  again  turned  in  seeming  flight.^  Undismayed  by  the  fate 
ri^t  oome  of  their  comrades  who  had  before  broken  their  lines,  the 
^urau^^  English  on  the  right  wing,  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
irregular  levies,  rushed  down  and  pursued  them  with  shouts 
of  delight.^  But  the  men  of  Britanny,  Poitou,  and  Maine 
had  now  better  learned  their  lesson.     They  turned  on  the 

^  Will.  Pict.  135.  "  Meminenrnt  quam  optat»  rei  paoUo  ante  ft^ 
dederit  occaaonem." 

'  The  Brevis  Belatio  however  (7)  calls  them  "cuneua  Nonnaimanim  fere 
uaque  ad  mille  equitee.*'  But  he  adds  that  they  were  "  ex.  alterA  parte  ** 
fixym  the  Duke's  own  post. 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  B.  "  Animadyertentee  Normanni,  sodaque  turba,  noB 
absque  nimio  sui  inoommodo  hostem  tantum  simul  reaistentem  superari 
posse,  terga  dedenmt,  fugam  ex  industriA  simulantes.** 

*  Guy  of  Amiens  (425)  marks  dearly  what  troops  they  were  who  broke 
their  order ; 

"  Bustica  Isetatur  gens  et  superftsse  putabat> 
Post  tergum  nudis  insequitur  gladiis." 
William  of  Poitiers  (135)  is  here  very  graphic ;  **  Barbaris  cum  spe  victariae 
ingens  betitia  exorta  est.  Sese  cohortantes  exsultante  damore  nostros  male- 
dictis  increpabant,  et  minabantur  cunctos  illioo  ruituros  esse."  Compare  the 
feigned  flight  of  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  (Will.  Malms,  iv.  375),  and 
of  the  Cunueans  in  Livy,  ii.  14.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  Breton  practice  in 
the  Chronicon  Fontanellense,  851  (Pertz,  ii.  303),  and  by  Begino,  860 
(Pertz,  i.  570).    See  Kalokstein,  Robert  der  Tapfisre,  p.  14. 
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parsaing  English ;  the  parts  of  the  combatants  were  at  once  chap.  xy. 
reversed^  and  the  poisners  now  themselves  fled  in  earnest.^  ^I^na 
Yet,  undisciplined  and  foolhardy  as  their  conduct  had^um. 
been,  they  most  have  had  some  wary  leaders  among  them, 
for  they  found  the  means  to  take  a  special  revenge  for 
the  fraud  which  had  been  played  off  upon  them.    The  im-  stand  of 
portance  of  the  small  outlying  hill  now  came  into  full  play,  at^the^e- 
Either  its  defenders  had  never  left  it,  or  a  party  of  the*^«^*^ 
fugitives  contrived  to  rally  and  occupy  it.    At  all  events 
it  was  held  and  gallantly  defended  by  a  body  of  light- 
armed  English.^    With  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones  they 
overwhelmed  a  body  of  French  who  attacked  them ;  not 
a  man  of  the  party  was  leil.    Another  party  of  English^  Graat 
men  without  doubt  fix>m  the  levies  of  the  neighbourhood,  ^f^e 
had  the  skill  to  use  their  knowledge  of  the  country  to  ^^*i^ 
the  best  advantage.    They  made  their  way  to  the  difficult  nvine. 
ground  to  the  west  of  the  hill^  to  the  steep  and  thickly- 
wooded  banks  of  the  small  ravine.     Here  the  light-armed 
English  turned  and  made  a  stand ;  the  French  horsemen, 
recklessly  following,  came  tumbling  head  over  heels  into 
the  chasm,  where  they  were  slaughtered  in  such  numbers 

*  Will.  Pict.  135.  "Nomuumi  repente  reginti  equis  interoeptos  in  in- 
0I11BO8  nndlque  mactavenmty  nullum  leUnquentee."  Brevie  Belatio,  8. 
"  Nannanni,  qui  erant  cautiores  bello  quam  Angli,  moz  redienmt,  atque 
inter  illos  et  agmen  a  quo  ae  disjunzerant^  ae  immiflerunt."  Wid. 
Amb.  433 ; 

"  Quique  fugam  wmnlant  instantibuB  ora  retorquent, 
Gonstrictos  cogunt  yertere  dona  ned. 
Pan  ibi  magna  perit^  pan  et  deneata  resistit, 
MUlia  namque  decern  tunt  ibi  paua  necem." 
Gf.  Herod.  Yii.  211. 

*  Win.  Mahns.  iii.  243.  "  Ita  ingenio  drcumventi,  pulcram  mortem  pro 
patrin  ultione  meruere :  nee  tamen  ultioni  suae  defuere,  quin  crebro  oon- 
ostentefl^  de  inaequentibua  instgnee  dadia  aoenroa  fiMserent ;  nam,  oocupato 
tumulo,  NormannoBy  calore  Bucoenaos  acriter  ad  superiora  nitentes,  in  yallem 
dejiciunt,  levique  negotio  in  subjectoB  tela  torquentes^  lapides  rotantea, 
omnes  ad  unum  fundunt."  The  scene  Ib  vividly  shown  in  the  Tapestry, 
pi.  15,  and  the  defenden  of  the  little  hill  are  all  light-anned. 
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^JHAP.  XT.  that  the  ground  is  said  to  have  been  made  level  hj  their 

corpses.^ 
Fatal  error     The  men  who  had  committed  the  great  error  of  pursaing 
Buit/^^  the  seeming  fugitives  had  thus,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
were  conoemed,  retrieved  their  error  skilfully  and  man- 
folly.     But  the  error  was  none  the  less  fatal  to  England. 
The  Duke's  great  object  was  now  gained ;  the  main  end 
of  Harold's  skilful  tactics  had  been  lost  by  the  heedless 
ardour  of  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  troops.    Through 
the  rash   descent  of  the  light-armed   on  the  right,  the 
whole  English  army  lost  its  vantage-ground.    The  pur- 
suing English  had  left  the  most  easily  accessible  portion 
of  the  hill  open  to  the  approach  of  the  enemy .^    While 
French  and  English  were  scattered  over  the  lower  ground, 
fighting  in  no  certain  order  and  with  varied  success^  the 
TheNor^    main  body  of  the  Normans  made  their  way  on  to  the 
u^ehm  height,  no  doubt  by  the  gentle  slope  at  the  point  west  of 
to  the  west,  ^jjg  present  buildings.^  The  great  advantage  of  the  ground 
was  now  lost;  the  Normans  were   at  last  on  the  hill. 
Instead   of  having  to  cut  their  way  up  the   slope  and 
through  the  palisades,  they  could  now  charge  to  the  east^ 
right  against  the  defenders  of  the   Standard.     Still  the 
battle  was  far  from  being  over.     The  site  had  still  some 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  242.  ''Item  fossatmn  quoddam  pnemptam,  com- 
pendiario  et  noto  dbi  traiudtu  evadentes,  tot  ibi  inimiconmi  oomctilcaverey 
ut  oumolo  cadavemm  planitiem  campi  seqimrent."  On  this  last  proverbial 
saying,  see  aboye,  pp.  352,  370,  and  Appendix  FF.  This  scene  is  most 
vividly  shown  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  15 ;  "Hie  ceddenmt  simul  Angli  et 
Franci  in  proelio.**  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  similar  event  later 
in  the  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  hUL  See  Appendix  NN. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  427; 

"  Amotis  sanis  labuntur  dilaoeratf, 

SQvaqne  spissa  priiis  mAot  effidtnr.** 
'  This  was  evidently  the  case,  and  this  is,  I  snj^xiee,  what  Guy  of  Amiens 
means  in  his  somewhat  difficult  lines  (439) ; 

"  Gonspicit  nt  eampmn  oomn  tennare  sinistmm, 
Intrandi  dextrmn  quod  via  laiga  patet.*" 
'<  Dextrum  "  would  thns  mean  the  Sn^liih  right. 
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advantages  for  the  English.    The  hill,  narrow  and  in  some  ohap.  xt. 
places  with  steep  sides,  was  by  no  means  suited  for  the^^*^^ 
movements  of  cavalry^  and,  though  the  English  palisade  luU. 
was  gone,  the  English  shield-wall  was  still  a  formidable 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  assailants.    In  short  the  posi- 
tion which  the  keen  eye  of  Harold  had  chosen  stood  him 
in  good  stead  to  the  last.     Our  Norman  informants  still 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  firm  stand  made  by  the 
English.   It  was  still  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  pierce  through  aoee  oom- 
their  bristling  lines.     It  was  a  strange  warfare,  where  the  Normans 
one  side  dealt  in  assaults  and  movements,  while  the  other,  ^^^^ 
as  if  fixed  in  the  ground,  withstood  them.    The  array  of  shieldwall. 
the  English  was  so  dose  that  they  moved  only  when  they 
were  dead,  they  stirred  not  at  all  while  they  were  alive. 
The  slightly  wounded  could  not  escape,  but  were  crushed 
to  death  by  the  thick  ranks  of  their  comrades.  >     That  is 
to  say,  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  was  still  kept,  though 
now  without  the  help  of  the  barricades  or  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground.  The  day  had  now  turned  decidedly 
in  £Etvour  of  the  invaders ;  but  the  fight  was  still  far  from 

^  WilL  Pict.  135.     "  Fit  deinde  insoliti  generis  pngna,  quam  altera  pan 

IncunibuB  et  diversis  motibus  agit,  altera,  velut  hxaoo  adfixa»  tolerat 

Mortui  plus  dum  cadunt,  quam  yivi  moveri  videntur.  Leviter  sauciatos 
nan  perxnittit  evadere,  sed  oomprimendo  necat,  sodorum  dendtas."  He  had 
before  said  (134),  "Ob  ni'mistm  densitatem  eorum  lab!  viz  potuerunt  inter- 
empti.'*    So  Guy,  417; 

"  Spiiitibns  neqneunt  frustrata  oadavera  steml, 
Nee  cedunt  vivis  corpora  militibuB : 
Omne  cadaver  enlm,  vit&  lioet  evacuatmn, 
Stat  velut  ilbeaum,  posiidet  atque  locum." 
Cf.  the  account  of  the  anny  of  Grassns  in  Dion,  zl.  23 ;  T4ko$  h  trnwdtf 

mfo9mwr6rrtit,  nut  rfir  ^mfiacraxSm  AawcA  rcU  yvftwAaut  c^unf  wpocriXXttr, 
6trc  /19M  ww^wu  in  dvmfd^i^m'  ob  1^  iM\  rifif  miuriv  fitfiaiaw  bw6  rw 
wk^l$cm  rSnt  vtupQif  tJx^*  ^^^  "^  '^  lircb^oM  dycT/»^«orro.  (The 
Bomans  were  driven  to  the  tactics  of  the  shield-wall  by  ill-luck.)  So  Am- 
mianus,  zviii.  "Immobiles  stetimus,  ita  conferti,  ut  cesoram  cadavera 
multitudine  fulta  lepeiire  ruendi  qtatium  nusquam  poseent:  utque  miles 
snte  me  quidam  disoriminato  oapite,  quod  in  saquas  partes  ictus  gladii  fiderat 
vaUdissimus,  in  stipitiB  modum  undique  coactatus  hsereret/' 
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OHAP.  XT.  being  over.     It  was  by  no  means  clear  that  some  new 
chance  of  warfare  might  not  again  turn  the  balance  in 
fiivour  of  England.* 
The  Eng-        It  is  hard  to  tell  the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  the 
reiaxedT^    Normans  gained  this  great  advantage.    But  it  was  pro- 
bably about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  of  vespers.^ 
If  so,  the  fight  had  already  been  raging  for  six  hours,  and 
as  yet  its  result  was  &r  from  certain.     But  the  last  stage 
of  the  battle  was  now  drawing  near.     The  English,  though 
no  longer  entrenched,  had  still  the  fortress  of  shields  to 
trust  to,  but  gradually  the  line  became  less  firmly  kept, 
and  the  battle  seems  almost  to  have  changed  into  a  series 
PeraoDftl     of  single  combats.    It  is  probably  at  this  stage  that  we 
^^^  '     should  place  most  of  the  many  personal  exploits  which  are 
told  of  various  warriors  on  both  sides.^    The  names  of 
the  Normans  are  preserved,  while  the  English,  though 
Valour  and  fuU  justice  is  done  to  their  valour,  remain  nameless.    Of 
of  Harold.  Harold  himself,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  nothing  personally 
beyond  the  highest  general  praises  of  his  courage  and 
conduct.     His  axe  was  the  weightiest ;  his  blows  were  the 
most  terrible  of  all.     The  horse  and  his  rider  gave  way 
before  him,  cloven  to  the  ground  by  a  single  stroke.^    He 
played  the  part  alike  of  a  general  and  of  a  private  soldier. 
This  is  a  praise  which  must  have  been  common  to  every 
commander  of  those  times;  still  it  is  given  in  a  marked 
way  both  to  William  and  to  Harold.^    But  the  two  rivals 

t  Will.  Pict.  135.  "BeliquoB  majori  omn  alacritate  aggresd  Bunt,  adem 
adhuc  horrendam  at  quam  diflftdnimnm  erat  cucmnvenire.** 

'  See  above,  p.  476.  Waoe  makes  three  o^dock  the  time  when  WilUam 
gave  the  order  to  shoot  up  into  the  air.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must 
have  been  much  nearer  sunset  when  that  order  was  given,  and  that  the  hour 
of  vespers  rather  marks  the  time  when  the  Normans  first  got  on  the  hill. 

'  Of  the  long  list  of  stories  of  this  kind  given  by  Waoe  (13387)  et  seqq. 
I  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable. 

*  See  above,  p.  473,  note  a. 

'  WUl.  Malms,  iii.  342-244.  '<Emicuit  ibi  virtus  amborum  ducum. 
Haroldusy  non  oontentus  munere  imperatorio  ut  hortaretur  alios^  militiB 
offidum  sedulo  exequebatur.  .  . ,  Item  Willebnus  suoe  clamore  et  pnesentIA 
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never  came  together  in  tlie  strife.  William,  we  are  told,  cwap.  xt. 
sought  eameatly  to  meet  his  enemy  face  to  face,  but  he  ^^"^f^^ 
never  succeeded.^  He  found  however  adversaries  hardly  less  William ; 
worthy  of  him.  Like  Oyrth  earlier  in  the  fight,  another 
Englishman,  whose  axe  had  been  dealing  death  around 
him,  now  met  the  Duke  in  single  combat.  William 
spurred  on  his  horse,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
mace;  the  Englishman  swerved,  he  avoided  the  stroke,  and 
lifted  his  own  axe  against  WiUiam.  The  Duke  bent  him- 
self ;  the  axe  fell,  it  beat  in  his  helmet  and  nearly  struck 
him  from  his  horse.  But  William  kept  his  seat ;  he  aimed 
another  blow  at  the  Englishman,  who  now  took  shelter 
among  his  comrades.  A  party  of  the  Normans  pressed  on, 
singled  him  out,  and  pierced  him  through  and  through 
with  their  lances.'  Another  Englishman  smote  at  the 
Duke  with  his  spear,  but  William  was  beforehand  with 
hin; ;  before  the  blow  could  be  dealt,  a  stroke  of  the  war- 
dub  had  smitten  him  to  the  ground.^  Personal  encounters 
of  this  sort  were  going  on  all  over  the  hill.  One  gigantic 
Englishman,  captain,  we  are  told,  of  a  hundred  men,^ 
did  special  execution  among  the  enemy.  Beneath  his 
blows,  as  beneath  those  of  the  King,  horse  and  rider  fell 

hortari,  ip«e  primus  procurrere,  confertoB  hostes  invadere."  Cf.  vol.  i. 
p.  384.  See  also  JAvy,  ii.  19,  the  aooount  of  the  fint  Theodoric  in  Ammi- 
anus,  zxviii.  3,  and  the  account  of  William's  own  grandson  of  the  same 
name  in  Orderic,  885  D;  "Ipse  duds  et  militis  officio  plerumque  fim- 
gebatuT,  unde  a  caris  tutoribus  pro  illo  fonnidantibuB  orebro  redarguebatur 
[see  vol.  ii.  p.  277]  sepe  oenturias  advocabat,  ut  aoer  Dux  imperabat^ 
Bed  orebrius  ut  tiro  fervidus  pugnabat.** 

>  WilL  Pict.  136.  "Gum  Heraldo,  tali  qualem  poemata  dicunt  Hectorem 
vel  Tumrnn,  non  minus  auderet  Willelmus  oongredi  singulaii  certamine 
quam  Achillee  cum  Hectore  vel  .^Bneas  cum  Tumo.*' 

'  Boman  de  Bou,  13845-13872. 

■  lb.  13910-13915. 

*  lb.  13388; 

"  Quant  un  Engleiz  vint  aoorant ;  De  plnsora  armes  atomez. 

En  sa  cumpaigne  out  chent  armez,     Hache  noreBche  out  mult  bele.** 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  centurion  may  have  been  a  hundred-num 
or  eentenariuB. 
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oiup.xv.  to  the  groiind;  the  NonnaBS  stood  aghast  before  him,  tiU 
of  Bog«r    a  thrust  from  the  knoe  of  Roger  of  Montgomery  left  him 
goioeiy.      stretched  on  the  earth.     Two  other  Englishmen,  sworn 
brothers  in  arms,  fought  side  by  side,  and  many  borKs 
and  mem.  had  fallen  beneath  their  axes.    A  Frendi  knight 
met  them  fiice  to  £Ace ;  fo»  a  moment  his  heart  failed  him 
and  he  thought  of  flight ;  but  his  oourage  came  back ;  he 
raised  his  shield  to  save  his  head  from  the  axes ;  he  pierced 
one  Englishman  through  with  his  lance ;  as  the  English- 
man fell,  the  lance  broke  in  his  body;  the  Frenchman 
then  seized  a  mace  which  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  and 
smote  down  the  comrade  of  the  slain  man,  crushing  head- 
Death  of    piece  and  head  with  a  single  Uow.^    One  gallant  Norman, 
Fits-  Robert  Fitz-Emeis,  a  near  kinsman  of  Ralph  o£  Tesson,  died 

in  a  more  daring  exploit  than  all.  He  galloped,  sword  in 
hand,  right  towards  the  Standard  itself.  He  sought  for 
the  honour  of  beating  down  the  proud  ensign  beneath 
which  the  King  of  the  English  still  kept  his  post.  More 
than  one  Englishman  died  beneath  his  sword,  but  he  was 
soon  surrounded,  and  he  fell  beneath  the  axes  of  their 
comrades.  On  the  morrow  his  body  was  found  stretched 
in  death  at  the  foot  of  the  Standard.^ 

Other  tales  of  the  same  sort,  characteristic  at  least, 

I  Ronuui  de  Rou,  1 342^1 3461.  Tlie  sworn  brotherhood  is  thus  doecribod ; 
"  Ki  s'eBtoiesit  aoumpatgai^  Ensemble  debveient  aler. 

For  90  ke  bien  erent  prosit.       Xi  uas  debveit  VaXiBte  gud^.** 
Of  th«r  «zee  we  Foad,  as  of  that  of  Harold; 

'*  En  loTB  cols  aveieiit  levte         As  Nonnans  feseient  gianz  mals^ 
Did  gisannes  lunges  h  Ita ;       Homes  tuoent  ^  cfaevals.** 
It  is  hard  to  identify  any  of  these  stories  with  the  partlciilar  groups  in  the 
Tapestry,  but  in  plates  15  and  16  several  single  oombats  of  this  kind  may  be 
seen,  which  well  illustrate  the  deadly  effect  of  the  English  axes. 

*  Roman  de  Bou,  13751-13764.  This  story  is  told  with  great  spirit  The 
four  last  lines  run ; 

"  Maiz  U  Engleiz  Tavironerent,     JA  fa  trov^  quant  il  fu  quis, 
Od  lor  gisarmes  le  tuerent :         Les  Testandart  mort  et  oocis.** 
On  his  kindred  to  Balph  of  Tesson  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  253)  see  Prevost^s  note, 
ii.  265. 
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whether  verbally  true  or  not,  abound  in  the  pages  of  the  obaf.  xt. 
Norman  poet.    All  bear  witness  to  the  enduring  valour 
disphiyed  on  both  sides,  and  to  the  fearful  execution  which 
was  wrought  by  the  national  English  weapon.    But  atTheEng- 
last  the  effects  of  this  sort  of  warfare  began  to  tell  on  the       ^' 


English  ranks.  There  could  have  been  no  greater  trial  >^«^^i^ 
than  thus  to  bear  up,  hour  after  hour,  in  a  struggle  which 
was  purely  defensive.  The  strain^  and  the  consequent 
weariness,  must  have  been  incomparably  greater  on  their 
side  than  on  that  of  their  assailants.  It  may  well  have 
been  in  sheer  relief  from  physical  weariness  that  we  read, 
now  that  there  was  no  artificial  defence  between  them  and 
their  enemies,  of  Englishmen  rushing  forward  from  their 
ranks,  bounding  like  a  stag,  and  thus  finding  opportunity 
for  the  personal  encounters  which  I  have  been  describing.^ 
Gradually,  after  so  many  brave  warriors  had  fallen,  re« 
sistance  grew  fainter  ;^  but  still  even  now  the  fiaie  of  the 
battle  seemed  doubtful.  Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
England  had  died,  but  not  a  man  had  fled ;  the  Standard 
still  waved  as  proudly  as  ever ;  the  King  still  fought  be- 

1  Ronuui  de  Bon,  13395 ; 

«  En  la  bataille  el  primer  front, 
La  h  Normanz  plus  eepez  Bont, 
En  Tint  saillant  ploa  tost  ke  oerB.** 
This  encounter  (desoiibed  by  Waoe^    I33S7'X3423}  ^  worth  notice  on 
aeveral  gronnds.      I  have  quoted  some  lines  in  p.  493.     The   English- 
man  is  at  last  killed  by  Roger  of  Montgomery,  who  ezdaimsy  "Ferez, 
Franceiz.*'    M.  Pluqnet  (ii.  227)  here  oomments  on  the  Norman  Boger 
calling  his  men  "French."    The  name  of  "Fnmci**  (see  above,  p.  421) 
would  take  in  all  WiUiam^s  fiiUowers,  but  B<^ger  of  Monlgomeiy  was  (see 
aboye,  p.  460)  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  distinctly  French  con- 
tingent. 

'  Will.  Plot.  135.    "Langnent  Angli,  et  quasi  reatum  ipso  defectu  con- 
iitentes  vindictam  patluntur.**    So  Guy,  527 ; 

"  Amborum  gladiis  campus  rarescit  ab  Anglis, 
Deflnit  et  numerus,  nutat  et  atteritur, 
Corndt  appositft  oeu  silva  minuta  securi, 
Sic  nemus  AngligenQm  dudtur  ad  nihilum.*' 
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OHAP.  XV.  neath  it.^     While  Harold  still  lived,  while  the  horse  and 
The  battle  hig  rider  still  fell  beneath  his  axe,  the  heart  of  Enfirland 

undecided        ,  " 

whUe         failed  not,  the  hope  of  England  had  not  wholly  passed 

lived.         away.    Around  the  twofold  ensigns  the  war  was  still 

fiercely  raging,  and  to  that  point  every  eye  and  every 

arm  in  the  Norman  host  was  directed.    The  battle  had 

raged  ever  since  nine  in  the  morning,  and  evening  was 

now  drawing  in.^    New  efforts,  new  devices,  were  needed 

to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  English,  diminished  as 

were  their  numbers,  and  wearied  as  they  were  with  the 

lliearcheni  livelong  toil  of  that  awful  day.    The  Duke  bade  his  archers 

the  ain^      shoot  up  in  the  air,  that  their  arrows  might,  as  it  were, 

fall  straight  from  heaven.^    The  effect  was  immediate  and 

fearful.    No  other  device  of  the  wily  Duke  that  day  did 

such  frightful  execution.    Helmets  were  pierced ;  eyes  were 

put  out ;  men  strove  to  guard  their  heads  with  their  shields,^ 

and,  in  so  doing,  they  were  of  course  less  able  to  wield  their 

axes.    And  now  the  supreme  moment  drew  near.    There 

was  one  point  of  the  hill  at  which  the  Norman  bowmen 

*  Wid.  Amb.  533; 

"...  Dux  proflpezit  Regem  super  ardua  montifl 
Aoriter  instantes  dilacerare  rooe." 
Will.  MahnB.  iii.  242.     "  Valuit  hsec  vicissitudo,  mode  illifl  modo  istiB  vin- 
oentibuB,  quantum  Haroldi  vita  moram  fecit.*' 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Ab  horft  did  tertift  usque  noctis  crepuaculum  suis 
adveraariis  restitit  fortiflaime,  et  aeipsum  pugnando  tarn  fortiter  defendit  et 
tam  Btrenue  ut  vix  ab  hoetili  interimi  posset  agmine."    Od.  iz.  56 ; 

rSippa  8*  6Xt(d/urM  filvo/ur  mK4w6»  rtp  I^Kror 

mi,  rSri  81)  KUorct  KAiVay  Saftdirarrct  *Axouo6i, 

*  See  the  full  aooount  in  the  Boman  de  Bou,  13275-13296.  So  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  763) ;  "Docuit  igitur  Dux  Willielmus  viros  sagit- 
tarios  ut  non  in  hostem  directe,  sed  in  aera  sursum  sagittas  emitterent, 
cunenm  hoetilem  sagittis  csecarent,  quod  Anglis  magno  fuit  detrimento.** 
Henry  is  copied  by  Balph  of  Diss,  X  Scriptt.  480,  and  Bromton,  960. 

*  Boman  de  Bou,  13287  ; 

"  Quant  li  saetes  reveneient,  Et  K  plusors  lee  oilz  crevoent ; 

De  sor  les  testes  lor  ohaeient,      Ke  n'oaoent  lee  oilz  ovrir, 
Chies  h  viaires  lor  per^oent,         Ne  lor  viaires  desooyrir.** 
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were  bidden  specially  to  aim  with  their  truest  skill.     As  chap.  xv. 
twilight  was  coming  on,  a  mighty  shower  of  arrows*  was 
launched  on  its  deadly  errand  against  the  defenders  of  the 
Standard.     There  Harold  still  fought ; '  his  shield  bristled 
with  Korman   shafts;   but  he  was  still  unwounded   and 
unwearied.     At  last  another  arrow,  more   charged  with 
destiny  than  its  fellows,  went  still  more  truly  to  its  mark. 
Falling  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  it  pierced  the  King's  Harold 
right  eye ;    he  clutched  convulsively  at  the  weapon,  he  {q  the  eye 
broke    off   the   shaft,   his  axe    dropped  from  his  hand,  2^^* 
and  he  sank  in  agony  at  the   foot  of  the    Standard.^  ^  P-^f* 
Meanwhile  twenty  knights  who  had  bound  themselves  to  ^^d  the 
lower  or  to  bear  off  the  English  ensigns  strove  to  cut  ®*****^*^- 

1  Roman  de  Rou,  13293 ; 

"  Saetee  plus  espessement 
Voloent  ke  pluie  par  vent" 
So  Heniy  of  Huntmgdon  (u.  b.)^  who  is  again  followed  by  Ralph  and  Brom- 
ton;  "Interea  totua  imber  aagittarionim  oeddit  circa  Regem  Haraldtim, 
et  ipee  in  oculo  percuBsus  oomiit." 
«  Wid.  Amb.  543 ; 

"  Per  nimias  ctedes  nam  bellica  jura  tenentee 
Heraldus  cogit  pergere  camb  iter." 
'  Roman  de  Rou,  13297 ; 
"Issi  avint  k*une  saete  E  Heraut  Ta  par  air  traate, 

Ki  de  verz  li  del  ert  chaete,  Get^  a  les  mains,  a  Ta  fraite. 

F^ri  Heraut  de  bub  Toil  dreit,  For  11  chief  ki  I'a  dolu 

Ki  Tun  des  oilz  li  a  toldt ;  S^est  apui^  aor  son  escu." 

This  Bcene,  the  turning-point  of  all  English  history,  is  vividly  shown  in 
the  Tapestiy,  pi.  16.  Wace  places  it  too  early  in  the  battle.  William 
of  Poitiers  and  the  English  writers  do  not  mention  the  manner  of  the 
King's  death.  All  that  Florence  can  utter  is,  "  heu,  ipsemet  ceddit  ere- 
pusculi  tempore."  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (iii.  242)  says,  "  Jactu  sagittse 
violate  oerebro  procubuit,"  and  in  the  next  chapter,  after  describing 
Harold's  exploits  (see  above,  p.  473"),  how  every  Norman  who  came  near 
him  was  cut  down,  adds  the  remarkable  expression,  "  quapropter,  ut  dixi, 
eminus  letali  arundine  ictus  mortem  implevit."  Compare — ^if  any  com- 
parison be  not  sacrilege— the  death  of  Richard,  son  of  Richard  King  of 
the  Romans,  at  the  siege  of  Berwick  in  1296  (Walt.  Hem.  ii.  98);  "Ibi 
corruit  firater  Gomitis  Gomubiie,  miles  strenuissimus  [Harold's  own  epithet], 
qui  quum  ad  hostes  ci^ut  in  altum  erigeret,  in  ipsum  oculari  aperturA 
galesB  percussus  telo,  confestim  ceddit  et  expiravit."  Between  1066  and 
1 296  the  nose-piece  had  been  exchanged  for  the  vizor. 

VOL.  III.  K  k 
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CHAP.  XV.  their  way  to  the  same  spot.  Most  of  the  twenty  paid  for  their 
venture  with  their  lives,  but  the  survivors  succeeded  in 
Harold  their  attempt.  Four  of  them  reached  the  Standard  at  the 
b^Eustace  ^^^^7  moment  when  Harold  fell.  Disabled  as  he  was^  the 
^era**^  King  strove  to  rise;  the  four  rushed  upon  him  and 
despatched  him  with  various  wounds.^  Their  names  are 
given ;  one  of  the  four  was  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who 
might  deem  that  in  such  a  deed  of  butchery  he  was  repeating 
his  old  exploit  at  Dover.  Nor  need  We  be  amazed  to  find 
the  son  of  Guy  of  Ponthieu  foremost  in  doing  despite  to  the 
man  who  had  once  been  his  father's  prisoner.  The  other 
two,  Hugh  of  Montfort  and  the  younger  Walter  Giffard, 
were  no  less  eager  to  share  in  the  bloody  work,^  The 
deeds  of  the  four  are  reckoned  up,  but  we  know  not  how  to 
share  them  among  the  actors.  One  pierced  through  the 
shield  of  the  dying  King  and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast ; 
another  smote  him  with  the  sword  just  below  the 
fastenings  of  his  helmet.  But  life  was  still  in  him;  as 
he  still  struggled,  a  third  pierced  his  body  through  with 
his  lance,  and  a  fourth  finished  the  work  by  striking 
off  his  leg  with  his  sword.^     Such  was  the  measure  which 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  C.     **  Irrumpens  autem  muldtado  equitum 
Begem  vulneratum  interfedt." 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (537)  gives  their  namos.     Eustace  has  been  already 
mentioned ; 

"  Alter  ut  Hectorides,  Pontivi  nobilis  hseres  ; 
Hoe  oomitatur  Hugo  promptus  in  officio ; 
Quartus  Gilfikrdus  patris  a  cognomine  dictus  ; 
Regis  ad  exitium  quattuor  arma  ferunt." 
'  I^.  545; 

"  Per  dipeum  primus  dissolvens  cuspide  pectus, 
Effiiso  madidat  sanguinis  imbre  solum. 
Tegmine  sub  galeae  caput  amputat  ense  secundus, 

Et  telo  ventris  tertius  exta  rigat. 
Abscidit  ooxam  quartus,  procul  egit  ademptam ; 
Taliter  ocdsum  terra  cadaver  habet." 
See  Appendix  NN. 
The  death  of  Harold  reminds  one  of  the  death  of  Patroklos  (H.  xvi.  818)  ; 
"EKTwp  Vf  d»  cfAcy  narpoKKrja  fiey6j9vfu>r 
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the  boasted  chivalry  of  Normandy  meted  out  to  a  prince  ohaf.  zt, 
who  had  never  dealt  harshly  or  cruelly  by  either  a 
domestic  or  a  foreign  foe.  But  we  must  add^  in  justice 
to  the  Conqueror,  that  he  pronounced  the  last  brutal 
insult  to  be  a  base  and  cowardly  act,  and  he  expelled 
the  doer  of  it  from  his  army.^ 

The  blow  had  gone  truly  to  its  mark.   Harold  had  fallen, 
as  his  valiant  brothers  had  fallen  before  him.     And  with 
the  King  the  ensigns  of  his  kingdom  had  fallen  also.     In  Fate  of 
the  struggle  in  which  he  fell,  his  own  Standard  of  the  ealrfmlf 
Fighting  Man  was   beaten   to   the  ground;   the  golden 
Dragon,  the  ensign  of  Cuthred  and  Alfred,  was  carried 
off  in  triumph.2     Still  all  was  not  over.     The   sons  of 
Oodwine  had  fallen,  and  England  had  &Ilen  with  them. 
As  ever  in  this  age,  everything  turned  on  the  life  of  one 
man^  and  the  one  man  who  could  have  guarded  and  saved 
England  was  taken  from  her.     The  men  who  fought  upon 
the  hill  of  Senlac  may  have  been  too  deeply  busied  with 
the  duty  of  the  moment  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
chances  of  their  country.     But  they  knew  at  least  that 
with  their  King's  death  that  day's  battle  was  lost.^    Yet,  The 
even  when  Harold  had  fallen,  resistance  did  not  at  once  and^iwe- 
cease.     As  long  as  there  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  heaven,  <»»')*  8*^ 
as  long  as  an  English  arm  had  strength  to  lift  axe  or 

vtiaroy  h  ictvwya'  Bid  wp6  Si  x"*^^^  ikaa<r€, 
»  See  Appendix  NN. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  763  C.  "  Yiginti  autem  equitee  strenuissinil 
fidem  Buam  dederunt  invicem  quod  Anglorum  catervam  pemimpentes 
signum  regium  quod  vocatur  Standard  amperent.  Quod  dum  facerent, 
plures  eorum  ocdid  sunt ;  para  autem  eorum,  -vi&  gladiis  £Ebct&,  Standard 
asportavit."  But  it  would  seem  from  Wace  that  it  was  rather  the  Dragon 
which  was  carried  off  (13956) ; 

"  L'estendart  unt  ^  terre  mis,  E  li  meillor  de  ses  amis ; 

Et  li  Beis  Heraut  unt  occis  li  gonfanon  k  or  unt  pris.** 

So  directly  after  (13965)  ;  "  E  Testendart  out  abatu."  And  so  again,  14013. 
'  Draco  Normannious,  i.  1423 ;  "  Nam  belli  fieret  finis  jam  rege  perempto.** 
K  k  2 
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OHAP.  XT.  javelin,  the  personal  following  of  King  Harold  oontinned 

Utter         the  unequal  strife/    Worn  out  by  the  strain  of  a  long 

of  the         resistance,  while  the  Normans,  as  assailants,  seemed  to 

^^JJf^'draw  fresh  vigour  from  the  conflict,'  they,  the  highest 

lowing.       nobiliiy,   the    most    valiant    soldiery  of   England,   were 

slaughtered  to  a  man.'    Quarter  was  neither  given  nor 

asked  ]*  not  a  man  of  the  comitatus  fled ;  not  a  man  was 

taken   captive.     There,   around   the   fallen   Standard,  we 

may  call  up  before  our  eyes  the  valiant  deaths  of  those 

few  warriors  of  Senlac  whose  names  we  know.    There 

fell  Thurkill  and  Oodric  beside  their  friend  and  former 

Earl.     There  -^Ifwig  died  by  his  royal  nephew,  leaving 

an   inheritance   of  sorrow  to   the  house   over  which  he 

ruled.    And  there  the  East-Anglian  deacon  lay  in  death 

by  the  side  of  the  lord  whom,  from  his  early  days,  he  had 

Leofdc       served  so  faithfully.'     Those  alone  escaped,  who^  smitten 

escape        down  by  wounds^  were  on  the  morrow  thrown  aside  as  dead^ 

wounded.    ^^^  ^^^  g^jjj  breathed,  and  who  in  time  gained  strength 

Leofiric       enough  to  seek  their  homes  and  still  to  serve  their  country. 

November  Abbot  Leofric,  sick  and  weary,  made  his  way  home  to  die 

'*  in  his  own   Oolden   Borough;'  and  Ansgar^  the  valiant 

*  The  resiBtance  of  the  heavy-armed  "Rnglinh  after  the  death  of  Harold  is 
shown  most  distinctly  in  the  Tapestry,  pi.  i6;  but  it  is  confined  to  the 
heavy-anned. 

*  Will.  Pict.  137.  "Viderunt  Normannos  non  multum  decrevisse  per- 
emptorum  casu,  et  quasi  virium  incrementa  pugnando  sumerent,  acrius 
quam  in  prindpio  imminere.'* 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  ''Gomites  etiam  Gyrth  et  Leofwinus  fratres  illius 
oecidere,  et  fere  nobilitas  totius  AngUse.**  This  is  an  enlaigement  of  the 
Worcester  Chronicle;  "Dsr  weai^  ofidsegen  Harold  kyng  and  Leofwine 
eorl  his  bro'Sor  and  Gyi^  eorl  his  bro'Sor  and  fda  godra  manna.'* 

*  Guy  indeed  says  (553), "  Bella  negant  Angli ;  veniam  poec«int  superati  ;'* 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  implied  either  in  William  of  Poitiers  or  in  the 
Tapestry.  William  (137)  speaks  of  "Duds  eam  ssavitiam  quie  null!  contra 
stanti  paroerety'*  and  the  Tapestry  (pi.  16)  shows  all  the  heavy-armed  Knglish 
lying  dead. 

'  See  above,  p.  439. 

*  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  "And  }»  wses  Leofric  abbot  of  Burh  »t  )«Bt  ilea 
feord,  and  seedode  ])«r,  and  com  ham,  and  wses  dsd  sone  )«nefter  on  aeb« 
halgan  nuesseniht." 
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Staller,   was  borne  back  to   London,  his  body  disabled  ohap.xv. 
by  honourable  wonnds^  but  his  heart  still  stout  and  his 
wit  still  keen  to  keep  up  resistance  to  the  last.^ 

Few  however  could  those  have  been  who  escaped  by 
accidents  like  these.  As  a  rule,  no  man  of  Harold's  fol- 
lowing who  marched  to  Senlac  found  his  way  back  from 
that  fatal  hill.  The  nobility^  the  warlike  flower,  of  southern 
and  eastern  England  was  utterly  cut  off.  But  we  cannot 
blame  men  of  meaner  birth  and  &me  for  not  showing  the 
same  desperate  valour.    Night  was  now  coming  on,  and, 

under  cover   of  the  darkness,^  the  lig:ht-armed  took  to^^tof 

.  the  light- 

flight.^    Some  fled  on  foot,  some,  like  the  two  traitors  at  armed. 

Maldon,^  on  the    horses   which   had   carried   the  fallen 

leaders  to  the  battle.*    The  Normans  pursued,  and,  as  in  Purwrit  of 

^  *        ^  the  Nor- 


an  earlier  stage  of  the  day,   the  flying  English   found  i 
means  to  take  their  revenge  upon  their  conquerors.®    On  Slitter 
the  north  side  of  the  hill  the  descent  is  steep,  almost  <'^*^®P'"- 

Buera  in 

precipitous,  the  ground  is  irregular  and  marshy.     No  place  Malfoase. 
could  be  less  suited  for  horsemen^  unaccustomed  to  the 


*  Wid.  Amb.  68i ; 

"IntuB  erat  quidam  oontractus  debilitate 
Remmi,  noqae  pedum  segnis  ab  officio ; 
Yulnera  pro  patri&  quoniam  numeroea  lecepit ; 
Lecticft  vehitur  mobilitate  carenB.** 

'lb.  557; 

"  Vesper  erat,  jam  cardo  diem  volvebat  ad  mnbras, 
Victorem  fecit  quum  Deus  esse  Duoem. 
Soltmi  devictis  nor  et  fuga  profiiit  Anglis, 
Densi  per  latebras  et  tegimen  nemoiis.'* 
Diaoo  Normamucusy  i.  1427 ; 

"  Labitur  a  centro  Phoebus,  Neptuuia  r^gna 
Bum  petity  aimatis  jam  sua  tex^ga  dabat." 

*  Tapestry,  pi.  16.     "Fug&  vertunt  Angli.**    The  ffiera  are  all  light- 
wmed. 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  37a. 

'  Win.  Pict.  137.     *'Li  fiigam  itaque  conyersi  quantodus  abienmt,  alii 
r^tis  equis,  nonnulli  pedites." 

*  Plut.  Glass.  34 ;  ffo^dmiT6y  iarw  dfivrofiivovM  in  c^tuBm  mi  r$t  ^vy^$ 
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EoBtaoe 
bida 
WiDiam 
retreat. 


OHAp.  XT.  country,  to  pursue,  even  by  daylight,  light-armed  foot,  to 
many  of  whom  every  step  of  ground  was  well  known.  In  the 
darkness  or  imperfect  light  of  the  evening,  their  case  was 
still  more  hopeless  than  in  the  like  case  earlier  in  the  day. 
In  the  ardour  of  pursuit  horse  and  man  fell  headforemost 
over  the  steep,  where  they  were  crushed  by  the  fall, 
smothered  in  the  morass,  or  slain  outright  by  the  swords 
and  clubs  of  the  English.  For  the  fugitives,  seeing  the 
plight  of  their  pursuers,  once  more  turned  and  slaughtered 
them  without  mercy.  Count  Eustace,  deeming  that  a  new 
English  force  had  oome  to  the  rescue,  turned  with  fifty 
knights,  and  counselled  William  to  sound  a  retreat.  He 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Duke  that,  if  he  pressed  on,  it 
would  be  to  certain  death.  The  words  were  hardly  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  a  blow,  dealt  in  the  darkness,  struck 
the  Count  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  he  was  borne 
off  with  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.^  But 
William  pressed  on;  his  good  fortune  saved  him  from 
the  bad  luck  of  his  less  fortunate  soldiers,  and  he  did  not 

End  of  the  Come  back  to  the  hill  till  all  danger  was  over.  This  was 
the  last  scene  of  the  battle,  and  no  scene  stamped  itself 
more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  the  victors. 
The  name  of  Malfossey  borne  for  some  ages  by  the  spot 
where  the  flying  English  turned  and  took  their  last 
revenge,  showed  how  heavy  was  the  loss  which  the  victors 
there  met  with  in  the  very  hour  of  their  triumph.' 


batOe. 


'  ThiB  adveature  of  Eustace  is  described  at  length  by  William  of  Poitiera 
(137)*  William  seemB  now  to  be  armed  with  a  broken  lance ;  "  Terribilior 
cum  parte  hasts  quam  grandia  spicula  Tibrantes.**  He  calla  back  Eustace 
from  his  flight ;  "  Eustachiom  Comitem  cum  militibus  quinquaginta  aver- 
sum  et  reoeptui  signa  caaere  yblentem  ne  abiret  virili  voce  oompellaTit." 
The  blow  given  to  Eustace  is  thus  described  (138) ;  ''Hoc  inter  verba  per- 
cusBus  Eustachius  inter  scapulas  ictu  sonoro,  cujus  gravitatem  statim  sanguis 
demonstrabftt  naribus  et  ore.'* 

'  This  last  scene  of  the  battle  is  left  out  by  Waoe  and  Guy  of  Amiens,  but 
it  comes  out  very  strongly  in  William  of  Poitiers,  137;  "Bediit  tamen 
fiigientibus  confidential  nactis  ad  renovandum  certamen  mftTJmam  oppor- 
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I  haye   thus  described,  as  well   as   I   could  reconcile  ohap.  zy. 
various  and  conflicting  narratives,  the  chief  vicissitudes  ^^  ®^ 
and  incidents  of  this  memorable  and  hard-fought  battle,  of  Harold. 
On  its  historic  importance  I  need  not  dwell;  it  is  the 
very  subject  of  my  history.     England  was  not  yet  con- 
quered.    The  invader,  as  it  was,  had  hard  struggles  to  go 
through  before  he  gained  full  possession  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     Had  Harold  lived,  had  another  like 
Harold  been  ready  to  take  his  place,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether,   even  after  the  overthrow   of  Senlac,  England 
would  have  been   conquered   at  all.    As  it  was,  though  . 
England  was  not  yet  conquered,  yet,  from  this  moment, 
her  complete  conquest  was  only  a  matter  of  time.     The 
Norman  had  to  face  much  local  resistance  against  the 
establishment  of  his  power;  he  had  to  quell  many  local 
revolts  after  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  but  he  never 
again  met  Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle ;  he  never  again 
had  to  fight  for  his  Crown  against  a  rival  King  at  the     , 
head  of  a  national  army.     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  from 
the  memorable  day  of  Saint  Calixtus  that  we  may  fairly 
date  the  overthrow,  what  we  know  to  have  been  only  the 
imperfect  and  temporary  overthrow,  of  our  ancient  and 

timxtatem,  pnenipti  vallU  [valU?]  et  frequentium  foflsamm."  Orderio 
(501  D),  who  partly  follows  Wmiam  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36),  is  fuller ;  **  Nam 
cresoenteB  herbse  antiquum  aggerem  teg<ebazit,  ubi  summopere  cuirenteB 
Normaxmi  cum  eqaU  et  aimis  ruebant ;  ac  seee,  dum  unus  super  alteram 
repente  cadebat^  vidflsim  ezstinguebant.  IH  nimirum  fugientibus  Anglis 
rediit  coofidentia.  Cernentes  enim  opportuuitatem  pnerupti  valli  et  fre- 
quentium fossarum,  inopinato  restiterunty  in  untmi  collecti  sunt,  et  Nor- 
mannis  magnam  stragem  fbrtiter  intulerunt.**  He  says  that  fifteen  thousand 
of  ihe  Normans  were  killed  at  this  points  which  must  surely  be  the  number 
of  the  slain  in  the  whole  battle.  He  mentions  one  only  by  name,  "  Egi- 
nulfus  Aquilensis  oppidanns,**  of  whose  descendants  we  shall  hear,  and  often 
honourably,  hereafter.  The  name  of  MeUfoaae  comes  firom  the  Chronicon  de 
Bello,  5.    See  Appendix  NN. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  dear  about  the  reading  of  the  words  in  Italics.  There 
is  a  "  pnerapta  vallis,"  but  the  palisade  could  hardly  be  called  a  "  vaUum,** 
and  I  greatly  doubt  about  Orderic*s  "antiquus  agger."  The  gender  of 
"  vallis"  however  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  odd. 
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CHAP.  XV.  free  Teutonic  England.  In  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  next 
generation  that  day  was  the  fatal  day  of  England,  the  day 
of  the  sad  overthrow  of  our  dear  country,  the  day  of  her 
handing  over  to  foreign  lords.*  From  that  day  forward 
the  Normans  began  to  work  the  will  of  God  upon  the  folk 
of  England,  till  there  were  left  in  England  no  chiefs  of 
the  land  of  English  blood,  till  all  were  brought  down  to 
bondage  and  to  sorrow,  till  it  was  a  shame  to  be  called 
an  Englishman,'  and  the  men  of  England  were  no  more 
a  people.^ 

I  MiHtaiy         Looking  also  at  the  fight  of  Senlac  simply  as  a  battle,  it 
of  the         is  ^^'^  of  ^^6  most  memorable  in  all  military  history.    Two 
battle.        utterly  opposite  systems  of  warfare  came  into  conflict  under 
two  commanders^  each  worthily  matched  against  the  other 
Skill  and     both  in  couduct  and  in  personal  prowess.    We  read  with 
shown  on    cqual  admiration   of  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
both  sides.  Harold  chose  his  position  and  his  general  scheme  of  action, 
and  of  the  wonderful  readiness  with  which  William  formed 
and  varied  his  plans  as  occasion  served,  how  he  seized  on 
every  opportunity,  and  made  even  discomfiture  serve  his 
final  purpose.   And  each  chief  was  thoroughly  and  worthily 
served  by  at  least  a  part  of  his  army.     As  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  soldierly  qualities,  one  hardly  knows  which  side  to 
admire   most.     Each   nation   displayed,  in   this  the  first 
important  battle  in  which  they  met  as  enemies,  qualities 
which  to  this  day  remain  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations  respectively.   The  French-^for  the  praise  must 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  245.  "Ola  fuit  dies  fiktalxs  Anglie,  funestum  ex- 
ddium  dulds  patrisa,  pro  novorum  dominonun  oommutatione." 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  vi. ;  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  212.  "Quum  jam  Domini  justam 
voluntatem  super  Anglorum  gentem  Normanni  compldssent,  nee  jam  vix 
aliquis  princeps  de  progenie  Anglorum  esset  in  Angli&,  sed  onmes  ad  ser* 
vitutem  et  ad  moerorem  redact!  essent ;  ita  etiam  ut  Ang^cum  yocari  esset 
opprobrio.** 

»  lb.  lib.  vii.;  Scrippt.  p.  Bed.  213.  "Dedaratum  constat  quomodo 
Dominus  salutem  et  honorem  genti  Anglorum  pro  mentis  abstulerit  et  jam 
populum  non  esse  jusserit.** 
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not  be  confined  to  the  native  Normans  only — displayed  a  chap.  xv. 
gallantry  at  once  impetuous  and  steady,  and  a  quickness 
and  intelligence  in  obeying  difficult  orders  which  is  above 
all  praise.  They  came  again  and  again  to  the  charge^  un- 
dismayed by  repeated  reverses,  and  they  knew  how  to  carry 
out  successfully  the  elaborate  stratagem  of  the  feigned 
flight.  This  last  task  must  have  been  all  the  harder, 
because  it  seems  not  to  have  been  a  deliberate  scheme 
planned  from  the  beginning,  but  to  have  been  suggested 
to  William's  ready  wit  by  the  needs  of  the  moment.  ' 
Yet  almost  more  admirable^  and  far  more  touching^  is  the 
long,  stubborn,  endurance  of  the  English,  keeping  their 
post  through  nine  hours  of  constant  defence,  never  yielding 
till  death  or  utter  weariness  relieved  them  from  their  toil. 
Had  the  whole  English  host  been  like  Harold's  own  follow- 
ing^ the  defeat  of  Senlac  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
changed  into  a  victory.  Even  writers  in  the  Norman 
interest  allow  that  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  so  general 
at  one  time  was  the  flight  of  the  Norman  host,  that 
nothing  but  the  visible  interference  of  God  on  behalf  of 
the  righteous  cause  could  have  given  William  the  victory.^ 
The  battle  was  lost  through  the  error  of  those  light-armed  The  battle 
troops,  who,  in  disobedience  to  the  King's  orders,  broke  (ihrough 
their  line  to  pursue.  Their  error  was  a  grievous  and  a^*^^" 
fatal  one^  but  it  was  the  natural  error  of  high-spirited  and  the  l^t- 
untried  men,  eager  for  combat  and  for  distinction,  and 
chafing  no  doubt  at  the  somewhat  irksome  restraints  in- 
volved in  Harold's  plan  of  defence.  And  some  credit  is  due 
to  them  and  to  their  immediate  leaders  for  the  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  with  which  they  did  their  best  to  retrieve 
their  error.  Indeed,  as  far  as  they  themselves  were  con- 
cerned, they  did  retrieve  it  amply.  Never  was  a  battle 
more  stoutly  contested  between  abler  generals  supported  by 
more  valiant  soldiers.  Like  the  whole  English  history  of 
^  See  the  quotation  from  Eadmer  in  p.  481. 
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OHAP.  XV.  this  age,  it  shows  how  little  the  English  people  had  really 
gone  back  in  any  true  patriotic  or  military  qualities. 
But  again  it  shows  how  wholly  everything  depended  on 
the  presence  of  some  one  man  ready  and  fit  to  seize  the 
post  of  command  at  the  right  moment.  As  long  as  an 
Eadmund  or  a  Harold  is  forthcoming,  defeat  may  alternate 
with  victory,  but  even  defeat  never  is  disgrace.  How  the 
same  people  fared  under  an  unworthy  King  we  have  seen 
throughout  the  long  wretchedness  of  the  reign  of  ^thel- 
red.  How  they  fared  under  selfish  and  vacillating  chiefs 
we  shall  see  in  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  death 
of  Harold.  But  we  must  first  cast  one  more  look  upon 
Senlac  hill,  upon  the  victors  and  upon  the  vanquished.  We 
have  to  behold  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  hour  of 
triumph,  and  we  have  the  hero  of  England  to  follow  to 
his  grave. 

§  5.  The  Burial  of  Harold. 
October — December^  1066. 

William  The  fight  was  now  over ;  night  had  closed  in,  and  those 
the  hill,  among  the  English  host  who  had  not  fallen  around  their 
King  had  left  the  field  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
William  now  came  back  to  the  hill,  where  all  resistance  had 
long  been  over.  He  looked  around,  we  are  told,  on  the 
dead  and  dying  thousands,  not  without  a  feeling  of  pity 
that  60  many  men  had  fallen,  even  as  a  sacrifice  to  his 
own  fancied  right.*  But  the  victory  was  truly  his  own ; 
in  the  old  phrase  of  our  Chroniclers,  the  Frenchmen  had 
possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter.^    A  place  of  Blaughter 

^  Win.  Piot.  138.  "  Sic  victoria  consuminatft,  ad  aream  belli  regreasus, 
reppeiit  gtragem,  quam  non  absque  miaeratione  oonspezit,  tametd  fiustam  in 
ixnpios,  tametd  tyrannum  ocddere  sit  pulcrum,  £ud&  gloriosum,  benefido 
gratum."     Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  note  5. 

*  Chion.  Wig.  1066.  "And  ]»  Frencyscan  ahton  wsdatowe  geweald, 
eallflwa  heom  God  u'Se  for  folcee  synnon.** 
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indeed  it  was^  where,  from  mom  till  twilight,  the  axe  and  ohap.  xv. 
javelin  of  England^  the  lance  and  bow  of  Normandy^  had 
done  their  deadly  work  at  the  bidding  of  the  two  mightiest 
captains  upon  earth.  Dead  and  dying  men  were  heaped 
around,  and  nowhere  were  they  heaped  so  thickly  as 
around  the  fallen  Standard  of  England.  There,  where  the 
flower  of  England's  nobility  and  soldiery  lay  stretched  in 
death,*  there,  where  the  banner  of  the  Kghting  Man  now 
lay  beaten  to  the  ground,  the  Conqueror  knelt,  he  gave  his 
thanks  to  God,  and  bade  his  own  banner  be  planted  as  the 
sign  of  the  victory  which  he  had  won.  He  bade  the  dead  be 
swept  aside ;  the  ducal  tent  was  pitched  in  this,  as  it  were, 
the  inuermost  sanctuary  of  the  Conquest,  and  meat  and  His  mid- 
drink  were  brought  for  his  repast  in  the  midst  of  the  "^ 
ghastly  trophies  of  his  prowess.  In  vain  did  Walter  Giffard 
warn  him  of  the  rashness  of  such  an  act.  Many  of  the 
English  who  lay  around  were  not  dead ;  mauy  were  only 
slightly  wounded ;  they  would  rise  and  escape  in  the  night, 
or  they  would  seek  to  have  their  revenge,  well  pleased  to 
sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  a  Norman."  But 
the  strong  heart  of  William  feared  not ;  God  had  guarded 
him  thus  far,  and  he  trusted  in  God  to  guard  him  still. 
Then  he  took  off  his  armour ;  his  shield  and  helmet  were 
seen  to  be  dinted  with  many  heavy  blows,  but  the  person  of 
the  Conqueror  was  unhurt.'     He  was  hailed  by- the  loud 

*  WHl.  Piot.  138.    "  Late  Bolmu  operuit  sordidatiiB  in  cruore  floe  Anglicse 
nobilitatiB  atque  juventutis." 

'  Konuui  de  Bon,  14036 ; 

"  Ki  par  nolt  kuident  relever,  Ne  chaut  chescon  de  aa  yie, 

Et  par  noit  kuident  eacaper ;  Ne  li  chaut  poiz  ki  Tode, 

Maiz  mult  se  kuident  ainz  vengier,    Mais  ke  il  ait  un  Normant  mort.** 
Et  mult  se  kuident  vendre  chier. 

This  remarkable  passage  throws  light  on  the  escape  of  Ansgar  and  Leofric. 
»  lb.  14055  ; 

''  Li  colps  virent  granz  en  TeBcu 
E  11  hehne  out  quass^  v^u.** 
Will.  Malms,  ill.  244.     "  Et  proculdnbio  divina  ilium  manus  protexit,  ut 
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OHAP.  XV.  applause  of  his  troops,  likening  him  to  Boland  and  Oliver 
and  all  the  heroes  of  old.  Again  he  gave  thanks  to  God, 
again  he  thanked  his  faithful  followers,  and  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink  among  the  dead.^ 

The  burial  The  Normans  watched  upon  the  hill  all  night.^  On  the 
Sunday,  morrow  of  that  fearful  Sabbath,  the  morning  light  of  the 
October  15.  ^^y  ^f  Christian  worship  first  showed  the  full  horrors  of 
the  scene.  The  first  duty  was  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
Duke  went  over  the  ground  in  person,  superintending  the 
Mineral  rites  of  the  slain  of  his  own  army.'  Nor  had  he, 
either  by  temper  or  by  policy,  any  mind  to  treat  the  van- 
quished or  their  kinsfolk  with  needless  cruelty  or  insult. 
The  women  of  the  surrounding  country  came  to  the  camp, 
praying  for  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers,  and,  by  William's  express  order,  they  were 
allowed  to  take  them  away  for  burial  to  the  neighbouring 

nihil  sanguiniB  ex  ejus  ooipore  hostis  hauriret^  quamquam  ilium  tot  jaculis 
impeteret."  If  we  can  believe  Guy  of  Amiens  (555),  William  had  killed 
two  thousand  Englishmen  with  his  own  hand ; 

**  Dux  ibi  per  numerum  duo  millia  misit  ad  Orcum, 
EiXceptis  aliis  millibus  innumeris.*' 
Of.  Ammianus,  xxviii.  4 ;  "  Millia  hostium  iisdem  ut  herolds  emulis  as- 
fdgnantes."    William  however  was  far  fin)m  coming  up  to  the  measure  of 
Bomulus  in  the  battle  with  the  Etruscans,  when  14,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  more  than  half  by  the  King's  own  hand.     But  then  Plutarch  (Bom. 
35)  pronounces  this  to  be  leofulip  ftv^cuSet,  /iSWoy  8i  iKoM  dvurror. 
1  Roman  de  Bou,  14073  ; 

"  A  la  champaigne  la  nuit  jut, 
Entre  11  morz  mainga  ^  but. 
Diemaine  fd  el  domain.** 
•  Wid.  Amb.  561 ; 

"  Inter  defunctos  noctem  pausando  peregit 
Victor,  et  exspectat  Lucifer  ut  redeat.'* 


lb.  567; 


*  niuxi  postquam  Fhcebi  clarissima  lampas 
Et  mundum  furvis  expiat  a  tenebiis, 

Lustravlt  campum,  toUens  et  csesa  suorum 
Corpora,  Dux  teirse  condidit  in  gremio.** 
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towns  and  minsters.^    The  bodies  of  iElfwig  and  his  monks  chap.  xv. 
were  among  the  first  to  be  recognized  by  the  monastic  '^^^ 
garb  beneath  their  harness.     We   hear  nothing  of  themonkfl. 
disposal  of  their  bodies,  bat  we  know  that  their  presence  in 
the  fight  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Conqueror.'    We  hear 
nothing  of  the  place  of  burial  of  Godric  or  Thurkill,  or  even 
of  that  of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine.    We  may  suppose  that  the 
bodies  of  the  two  Earls  were  borne  away  to  some  church  on 
one  of  the  many  estates  held  by  their  house  within  the  South- 
Saxon  land.'    But  there  was  still  one  corpse  which  was  Handd's 
not  forthcoming,  one  corpse  for  which,  when  it  was  found,  {ar^.^ 
the  stern  policy  of  the  victor   decreed   a  harsher  fiite.  «»n*»fir- 
Wives  and  sisters  had  borne  away  the  bodies  of  Thegns 
and  churls,^  but  there  was  neither  wife  nor  sister  to  claim 
the  mangled    corpse   of  the  Emperor  of  Britain.     One 
widowed  Lady  sat  in  her  palace  at  Winchester,  weeping 
for  the  fate  of  Tostig,  perhaps  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
William.'    And  where  was  the  other,   the  daughter  of 
^Ifgar,  the  wife  of  Harold,  the  bride  who,  as  William 

^  Wni.  Pict.  159.  '*  Par  ftdnet  Anglorain,  qui  lese  per  injuiiMn  tantam 
pesBumdedenmt  in  mortem,  cames  guU  ynltuiia  lupique  devorari,  ondbuB 
inaepultia  campoa  fore  sepoltos.  Oeteram  ilH  crudele  visu  est  tale  sup- 
plidmn.  Yolentibus  ad  humandum  eos  ooUigere  liberam  concenit  potes- 
tatem.**  So  more  at  length,  Bonum  de  £ou,  14083-14092.  Guy  however 
(570  »y»» 

"  Vennibas  atque  lupia,  avibus  canibtusque  yoranda» 
Deeerit  Anglorum  corpora  strata  solo.'* 
The  easiest  way  to  reconcile  the  statements  is  that  William  did  not  order 
the  burial  of  the  English ;  he  allowed  the  bodies  which  were  claimed  to  be 
canned  away,  but  those  which  were  unclaimed  remained  unburied. 

*  Of  Wi]liam*s  dealings  with  the  New  Minster  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
my  next  volume. 

*  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  simply  says,  "Propius  Begem  fratres  ejus 
duo  reperti  sunt." 

*  Bonum  de  Bou,  14083 ; 

"Id  nobles  dames  de  la  tene  U  lor  espos  u  filz  u  freres ; 

Sunt  al6es  lor  maris  querre ;  A  lor  villes  les  emporterent, 

Id  unes  vunt  qu^rant  lor  peres,  E  as  mostiers  les  enterrerent." 
'  See  Appendix  L. 
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CHAP.  XV.  deemed,  had  usurped  the  place  which  was  designed  for  his 
own  child  ?  Are  we  to  deem  that  she  had  chosen  to  cast 
in  her  lot  rather  with  her  recreant  brothers  than  with  her 
dauntless  husband  ?  Or  was  it  rather  that  she  bore  within 
her  a  future  hope  of  England^  one  to  whom  men  might 
fondly  look  as  an  iEtheling  bom  of  a  crowned  King  and 
his  Lady,  a  son  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth,  a  grandson 
alike  of  iElfgar  and  of  God  wine?'  All  that  we  know  is 
that,  at  that  moment,  the  wife  of  Harold  was  far  awaj, 
perhaps  already  on  her  journey^  under  the  care  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  to  seek  shelter  within  the  distant  walls  of 
Chester.'  But  there  were  still  those  who  loved  the  fallen 
hero ;  there  were  those  who  clave  to  him  in  life,  and  who 
in  death  would  not  forsake  him.  There  was  the  widowed 
mother,  bereaved  of  so  many  valiant  sons ;  there  were  the 
bedesmen  who  had  tasted  of  his  bounty,  and  the  woman 
who  had  loved  him  with  a  true,  if  an  unlawful  love.  It 
was  from  the  holy  house  of  Waltham  that  men  came  to 
Osgod  and  do  the  last  duty  to  the  dead  of  Senlac.  Two  of  the  canons 
come  from  of  Harold's  minster,  Osgod  and  ^thelric  the  Childmaster, 
Waltham.  jjj^j  followed  the  march  of  the  English  host.  They  came, 
either  through  the  mere  instinct  of  affection  or,  as  was  told 
in  the  legends  of  their  house,  made  fearful  of  coming  evil 
through  the  mysterious  warning  which  the  Holy  Rood 
had  given  to  the  King.*     They  followed  their  founder  to 

>  See  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

*  On  the  children  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth  see  voL  iv.  Appendix. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "  Cujus  [Haroldi]  morte  audita,  Comitee  Edwiniu 
et  Morkarus  .  .  Lundoniam  venere,  et  sororem  euam  Aldgitham  B^nam 
flumptam  ad  dvitatem  Legionimi  miaere.*' 

Few  oonfurions  were  ever  better  than  that  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  i.  408 ; 
*'  Edwyn  et  Markare,  de  la  parents 
Herald  fizGodwyn,  en  Loundres  la  cyt^, 
Pry  sount  la  rayne,  Egithe  fd  nom^, 
Femme  al  ray  Eduuard,  si  Tount  envay^ 
A  Karleoun  en  Wales  oii  ele  est  sauv^.** 
The  wrong  Lady  is  sent  to  the  wrong  "  dvitas  L^onum." 

*  De  Inv.  c.  30.  **  Viso  hoc  infitusto  auspido,  mnlto  dolore  correpti,  duos 
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the  hill  of  slaughter ;  but  they  themselves  joined  not  in  chap.  xv. 
the  fight ;  they  stood  afar  off  that  they  might  see  the  end.^ 
With  them,  it  may  be,  had  come  the  now  aged  Danish 
princess,  Oytha^  the  widow  of  Godwine,  the  mother  of 
the  three  heroes  who  had  died  beneath  the  &llen  Standard. 
She  came  to  the  Duke  and  craved  the  body  of  her  royal  Gytha 
son.    Three  sons  of  hers  had  fallen  by  his  hand  or  the  Harold*8 
hand  of  his  followers;   let  the  Conqueror  grant  one  at^^^' 
least  of  the  three  to  be  honoured  with  solemn  and  royal 
rites.     Harold's  weight  in  gold  should  be  the  price  of  his 
burial  within  the  walls  of  his  own  minster.*     But  in  the 
case  of  his  g^eat  rival  the  Conqueror  was  inexorable.     His 
soul  was  indeed  too  lofty  to  be  moved  by  petty  spite 
towards  an  enemy  who  could  no  longer  harm  him.     But  WilHun 
his  policy  bade  him  to  brand  the  perjurer^  the  usurper,  the  that  he 
excommunicate  of  the  Church,  the  despiser  of  the  holy  ?**??* 
relics,  with  the  solemn  judgement  of  a  minister  of  righteous  the  sea- 
vengeance.     The  proffered  bribe  had  as  little  weight  with 

fratres  de  eodesiil  pnedpooe  et  miyores  natu,  Osegodum  Cnoppe  et  Ailricum 
Childemaister,  in  ccMnitatu  Rep's  misenmt  ad  prcBlium,  ut,  oognitis  rei 
eventibuB,  de  oorpore  Regis  et  suorum  eocledse  devotomin  curam  agerent, 
et,  si  fortima  sic  daret,  cadavera  reportarent."  Was  JBthelric  "  Magister 
Scholaram  "  between  Adelard  and  his  son  ?  See  vol.  li.  p.  44  a. 

>  De  Iny.  c.  21.     "Fatales  hoc  Begia  eventus  sequuti  fuerant  a  longe 
ut  viderent  finem." 
•  Wid.  Amb.  577 ; 

"  Henldi  mater,  nimio  constricta  dolore, 

Misit  adusque  Duoem,  postulat  et  pxecibus 
Orbate  miserse  natis  tribus  et  viduatse, 
Pro  tribus  uniuB  reddat  ut  ossa  sibi, 
Si  placet,  aut  cozpus  puro  pneponderet  auro.*' 
Win.  Mahns.  iii.  247.     "Corpus  Harold!  matri  repetenti  sine  pretio  misit, 
licet  ilia  multum  per  l^gatoe  obtuHsset.**    (On  the  difference  between  these 
two  accounts,  see  Appendix  QQ.)    Both  these  versions  make  Gytha  simply 
send ;  but  the  words  of  William  of  Poitiers  (138)  seem  rather  to  imply 
that  she  came  herself;  "Tumulandum  eum  Willelmo  agnomine  Maletto 
concessit,  non  matri  pro  oorpore  dUectce  piolis  auri  par  pondus  offerenti." 
So  Orderic  (502  C) ;  "Mcesta  igitur  mater  Guillelmo   Dud   pro  corpore 
Heraldi  par  auri  pondus  obtulit/* 
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CHAP.  XV.  him  as  it  had  with  the  Homeric  Achilleus.^  He  whose 
insatiable  ambition  had  caused  the  slaughter  of  so  many 
men  should  not  himself  receive  the  honours  of  solemn 
burial.  He  was  not  indeed  to  be  left  to  dogs  and  vultures ; 
but  he  who  had  guarded  the  shore  while  living  should 
guard  it  still  in  death.'  A  cairn  on  the  South-Saxon 
shore,  raised  high  iipon  the  rocks  of  Hastings,  should  be 
The  body  the  only  memorial  of  the  usurper.'  But  the  royal  corpse 
s^dgy^  ^as  ^^  unrecognized ;  it  had  been  thrown  aside  among 
Swannes-  ^j^^  other  bodies  which  lay  around  the  Standard,  when  the 
ground  was  cleared  for  William's  midnight  meal.  Who 
could  undertake  to  find  one  single  body  in  an  Aceldama? 
Who  could  undertake  to  recognize  a  form  mangled  and 
mutilated  by  the  base  malignity  of  unworthy  foes? 
Ealdgyth  was  far  away;  GythsL  could  not  be  asked  to 
take  upon  her  such  an  office.  The  two  faithftil  priests  did 
their  best,  and  failed  in  the  attempt.*    There  was  one  alone 

#  "  n.  xxii.  35^  ; 

AapdcafUhjt  Upiafuf  olB*  &§  ai  7c  w6rvta  ixffnip 
^  MtfUvfi  Xcx^co'a'i  yo^atrai,  ty  riictr  tM^, 

4i\Ad  Kvy€t  r«  mt  olvi^ci  tear^  vdrra  ^Affoyrat. 
He  afterwaidfl  (II.  xxiv.  578)  receives  the  gifts  of  Priam  ;  that  is,  he  does 
not  refuse  them ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  share  in  bringing  about  his 
change  of  purpose. 

'  Will.  Pict.  138.  "Sdvit  non  deoere  tali  oommendo  aurum  aodpi. 
JEftimAvit  indignum  fore  ad  matris  libitum  sepeliri,  cujus  ob  nimiam  cupidi- 
tatem  insepulti  remanerent  innumerabiles.  Dictum  est  illudendo,  oportere 
aitum  esse  custodem  littoris  et  pelagi,  quae  cum  armis  ante  vesanus  insedit.** 
So  directly  after  "in  littoreo  tumulo  jaces." 
*  Wid.  Amb.  58a  ; 

"  Sed  Dux  iratus  prorsus  utrumque  n^gat ; 
Jurans  quod  potius  preesentis  littora  portQs 

mi  committet  aggere  sub  lapidum. 
Ergo  velut  fuerat  testatus,  rupis  in  alto 
Praeoepit  daudi  vertioe  corpus  humi.** 
Cf.  n.  vii.  86; 

<nii*&  r4  61  xt^wrtv  M  wXaru  *EXA^f«^rr^  «.t.X. 
«  De  Inv.  ai.    " Fratres  .  .  .  cummt  ad  cadavera,  et  vertentes  ea  hue  et 
iliac,  Domini  Begis  corpus  agnoeoere  non  valentes.**    It  will  be  easily  seen 
that  I  am  blending  the  two  stories.     See  Appendix  QQ. 
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who  ooald  be  trasted  for  the  monmiul  duiy;  one  who  eHAP.xv. 
knew  him,  ahis,  too  well;  one  who  had  loved  the  man  and 
not  the  King^  and  whose  love,  it  may  be^  had  been  sacri* 
ficed  to  the  duty  or  the  policy  of  the  rol^.    The  prond 
daughter  of  Ealdormeo^  the  widow  of  two  Kings,  had  left 
him  to  hifl  fate ;  it  was  one  of  humbler  rank,  whose  love 
had  brought  him  not  crowns  or  earldoms,  but  who  bad 
been  the  well-beloTed  of  his  less  exalted  days,  who  was 
called  on  to  do  the  last  bidding  of  affection  upon  earth. 
His  former  mistress^  Eadgyth  of  the  Swan's  Neck,  was 
brought  to  the  spot  by  Oegod  and  ^thelric,  and  was 
bidden  to  search  for  Harold  amid  the  slain.^     Her  eye  at 
last  recognized  the  disfigured  corpse,  not  by  its  mangled 
features^  but  by  marks  which  his  faithful  priests,  perhaps 
even  his  mother,  knew  not.*    The  body  thus  found  awaited 
the  bidding  of  the  Conqueror.    William  had  no  mind  for  Baaoan 
simple  insult  beyond  what  the  stern  bidding  of  his  policy  the  bo^. 
dictated.     Christian  burial  was  refused ;  yet  William  could 
show  to  the  corpse  of  Harold  honours  not  less  marked  than 
Kleomenes  had  shown  to  the  corpse  of  Lydiadas.'    The  It  is  buried 
mangled  limbs  were  wrapped  in  a  purple  robe^  and  the  shore  V 
body  was  borne  to  William's  camp  by  the  sea-shore.^    The  ^[]^°^ 
charge  of  this    unhallowed    yet   honourable  burial  was 
entrusted  by  the  Duke  to  the  willing  hands  of  one  of 
his  own  chiefs,  who  was  at  least  not  the  personal  foe  of 

^  See  Appendix  RR. 

*  De  Iny.  c.  ai.  ''SeorotioKa  in  eo  aigna  novent  oeteris  ampUus,  ad 
ulteriora  intuna  secretorum  admii— ,  qiiadniis  ipniu  notidA  oertificarentur 
eecretis  indidis  qui  extarioriboB  noa  poterani."  So  WiH.  Pict.  138.  '<  Ipse, 
careofl  onmi  deoore,  quibusdam  ligniB,  nequaquam  fikde,  recognitua  eet.** 
Compare  the  finding  of  Toetig,  p.  374.  A  stoiy  of  the  nine  sort  ie  told  by 
Rudolf  Glaber  (lib.  iii.  c  9 ;  Duchtene,  iy.  38)  of  Odo  of  Champagne, 

'  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  toL  i.  p.  451. 

*  WiiAmb.573; 

**  Henldi  coipua  coQ^t  dilaoeratum, 
Collectum  tezit  nndone  purpured* 
DetuUt  et  aecum  repetens  sua  castra  marina, 
Ezpleat  ut  w^taa  foneris  ezaequiaB.** 
VOL.  III.  L  1 
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CHAP.  XV.  Harold  or  of  England.  By  the  care  of  William  Malet,  a 
name  again  to  appear  in  our  history,  the  body  of  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine  was  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  stones 
upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex.^ 

Other  Tims  far  we  have  the  certain  guidance  of  contemporary 

writers.  Harold  died  on  Senlac  and  was  buried  on  the 
heights  of  Hastings.  Sut  there  are  two  other  tales^  the 
evidence  for  which  I  shall  discuss  elsewhere,*  but  whose 
substance  I  cannot  here  pass  by.  One  indeed,  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  details,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept,  as 
resting  on  evidence  which,  though  not  strictly  contem- 
porary, seems  fully  trustworthy.  The  other  is  a  mere 
romance,  food  for  the  comparative  mythologist  rather  than 
for  the  historian,  and  valuable  only  as  illustrating  a 
Legend  of  certain  ever-recurring  tendency  of  the  human  mind.  This 
eacape.  is  the  well-known  tale,  which  told  that  Harold  did  not 
die  in  the  great  battle.  He  escaped,  it  was  said,  and 
lived  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  to  different 
accounts,  devoting  his  latter  days,  according  to  the  most 
celebrated  version,  to  a  life  of  penance.®  The  King,  so  the 
stoiy  runs,  was  found  half  dead  by  some  of  the  women 
who  came  to  tend  the  wounded.  He  was  then  carried  to 
Winchester  by  two  men  of  middling  rank,  Thegns  of  the 
lowest  class  or  churls  of  the  highest.*    There  he  was 

»  Wid.  Amb.  587 ; 

"  Elztemplo  quidam  partim  NonnaimuB  et  AngluSy 

Oompater  Heialdi,  jtusa  libenter  agit : 
Carpua  enim  Regis  cito  sustulit  et  sepelivity 

ImponenB  lapidem,  scripsit  et  in  titulo : 
*  Per  mandata  Duds,  Bex,  hie,  Heralde,  qmeacisy 
Ut  cufltofl  maneaa  littotis  et  pelagi.' " 
See  the  quotation  from  William  of  PcHtien,  p.  51a.    So  Ord.  Yit.  50a  B. 
'  See  Appendix  QQ. 

*  This  tale  is  the  main  sabject  of  the  Vita  Haroldi  in  the  Ghroniqaes 
Anglo-Nonnandes,  vol.  ii.    See  eepecially  pp.  173-184,  194-333. 

*  Yit.  Har.  173.     "A  duobus,  ut  fertur,  mediocribus  viriB,  quos  fran- 
calanoe  ave  agricolas  vocant,  agnitus  et  callide  oocnltatus." 
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nursed'  for  two  years,  not  by  his  rojral  sister,  but  by  a  ohap.  xv. 
Saracen  woman  skilled  in  sui^ry.     He  then  went  intoHbkter 
the  kindred  lands  of  Saxony  and  Denmark/  to  ask  help    ^^  ''"'■ 
for  England  from  her  brethren  on  the  mainland.     No  such 
help  however  was  forthcoming,  and,  after  a  long  series  of 
adventures,  Harold  forsook  the  world  and  became  a  recluse  HU  sedn- 
in  a  cell  attached  to  Saint  John's  minster  at  Chester,  the  ^^  ^ 
minster  which  had  once  witnessed  the  homage  done  to^®***'* 
Eadgar  the  PeaceM  by  all  the  Under-kings  of  Britain.' 
There  he  died  at  a  great  age,  having  only  in  his  last 
moments  revealed  to  those  around  him  that  the  lowly 
anchorite  was  no  other  than  the  native  King  of  conquered 
England. 

That  this  tale  is  a  mere  legend  I  have  not  the  slightest  The  tale 
doubt.  But  that  such  a  tale  should  arise  is  by  no  means  legend; 
wonderful.  It  was  indeed  almost  a  matter  of  course,  j^^^.^ 
Whatever  might  be  the  feeling  among  Earls  and  Prelates 
who  had  other  objects,  popular  English  feeling  would  be 
for  a  while  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  death  of  the  true 
national  hero.  Harold  was  expected .  to  return,  just  as 
Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  as  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
as  many  otiier  princes  in  the  like  case,  were  expected 
to  return.  The  really  strange  thing  is  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  false  Harolds,  as  we  hear  of  false  Baldwins 
and  &lse  Sebastians.^  The  cause  may  be  that  the  later 
hopes  of  England  gradually  drifted  away  into  other 
directions,  towards  a  restoration  of  Eadgar  or  a  de- 
liverance by  the  arms  of  Swegen.  Still,  as  long  as 
resistance  to  the  Norman  lasted,  rumours  that  Harold 

^  Vit.  Har.  174.  "TraDafretaTit  igitur  in  Germaniam,  generis  sni  geni- 
trioem  aditnnu  Sazoniam  ....  oognatofl  ad  ferenda  proprisB  stirpi  suffiragiA 
instanter  Bollidtat.**    He  goes  to  Denmark  in  p.  175. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

'  A  &]ae — Matthew  Paris  thinks  a  true — Baldwin  was  hangisd  in  Flraidera 
in  1234.  See  Mat.  Par.  32a  Wats.  On  the  fUse  Sebastians,  see  the  work 
of  M.  d'Antas,  "Les  Faux  Don  S^bastien,"  Paris,  1866. 

L  1  2 
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OHAP.  xv.  livedo  that  he  would  again  appear  to  lead  his  oountrymeiiy 
would  be  rife  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  and  within  the 
camp  at  Ely.     But  Harold  came  not.    Where  then,  if 
living,  did  he  hide  himself?    Why  did  he  not  join  the 
patriot  bands  of  Hereward  and  Waltheof  ?    Why  did  not 
the  Standard  of  the  Fighting  Man  once  more  float  over 
an  English  host,  and  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  again 
resound  as  the  war-cry  of  a  happier  field  than  Senkc? 
That  Harold  lived  and  yet  was  not  in  arms  against  the 
invader,  could  be  explained  in  one  way  only.     He  had 
betaken  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence;    by  prayer  and 
scourge  and  fasting  he  was  wiping  out  the  great  sin  of  his 
The  tale     life,  his  fatal  oath  to  the  Norman.     In  our  eyes  such  a 
the  feeUngB  self-consecration   on   Harold's  part  would  seem  a  weak 
of  the  age,  fQjgatjng  ^f  ^  higher  duty.    It  would  not  seem  so  in  the 
eyes  of  an  age  which  saw  its  highest  type  of  holiness  in 
Eadward.    The  character  of  a  patriot  King  was  indeed 
honourable,  but  the  character  of  an  ascetic  penitent  was 
and  even  to  niore  honourable  still.     The  tale  would  appeal  to  a  certain 
^^^f  y^i^  of  feeling  in  Englishmen  generally.     It  would  even 
Waltham.   appeal  to  a  certain  vein  of  local  piety  among  Harold's 
own  bedesmen  at  Waltham.     On  the  one  hand  it  upset 
every  local  tradition,  and  robbed  Waltham  of  its   most 
cherished  treasure.    But  on  the  other  hand,  it  magnified 
in  a  certain  way  both  the  founder  and  the  foundation,  and 
it  went  far  to  raise  the  church  of  Harold  to  a  level  with  the 
church  of  Eadward.     It  was  something  to  be  founded  by 
the  last  native  King;    it  was  something  to  be  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body;  but  it  was  something  higher 
still  to  be  founded  by  one  who  was  no  mere  King  or  law- 
giver or  conqueror,  but  whose  deeds  of  penance  had  won 
him  a  place  in  the  roll  of  eremites  and  saints. 
?^^*^  But  of  all  this  history  knows  nothing.    In  her  pages 

Senlao.       Harold  died,  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  on  the  hill  of 
Senlac,  on  the  day  of  Saint  Calixtus.     Florence  tells  the 
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tme  tale,  in  words  speaking  straight  from  the  depths  of  ohap.  it. 
England's  grief — ^<Heu,  ipsemet  cecidit  creposculi  tem- 
pore." In  that  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  right  and 
wrong  went  forth  to  hattle,  and  when  wrong  for  a  moment 
had  the  victoiy,  the  brightest  light  of  Teutonic  England 
sank,  and  sank  for  ever.  The  son  of  Godwine  died,  as 
such  King  and  hero  should  die,  helm  on  head  and  battle- 
axe  in  hand,  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  Crown  and 
people,  with  the  Holy  Bood  of  Waltham  the  last  cry 
rising  from  his  lips  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by 
the  Norman  arrow,  cut  down  by  the  Norman  sword,  he 
died  beneath  the  Standard  of  England,  side  by  side  with 
his  brothers  in  blood  and  valour.  His  lifeless  and  mangled 
relics  were  all  that  was  left  either  for  the  scoffs  of  enemies 
or  for  the  reverence  of  friends.  What  the  first  resting- 
place  of  those  relics  was  we  have  already  seen,  but  need  we 
hold  that  the  first  resting-place  of  those  relics  was  also  the 
last? 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  story  to  which  I  have  His  alleged 
already  alluded,  and  which,  in  its  main  outline,  I  am  ^^^^^ 
prepared  to  accept.  This  is  that  the  body  of  Harold,  first 
buried  under  the  cairn  by  Hastings,  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated to  his  own  miuster  at  Waltham.  That  Waltham 
always  professed  to  be  the  burying-place  of  Harold — ^that 
a  tomb  bearing  his  name  was  shown  there  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey — ^that  fragments  of  it  remained  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^ — ^are  facts  beyond 
dispute.  But  these  local  traditions  would  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  of  themselves  enough  to  lead  us  to 
accept  a  local  claim  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  witness  of  contemporary  writers.  But  a 
little  examination  will  show  that  the  two  stories,  the  story 
of  the  cairn-burial  and  the  story  of  the  burial  at  Waltham, 
are  not  really  contradictory.     And  there  is  a  mass  of 

*  Fuller,  History  of  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  359.     Cf.  Knighton,  2343. 
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€|UP.  XT.  evidence  of  all  but  the  highest  kind  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  Waltham  to  have  at  last  sheltered  the  bones  of  its 
His  body  founder.  I  then  accept  the  view  that  the  body  of  Harold, 
from  the  lit©  the  body  of  Waltheof  ten  years  later,  was  removed 
wStluMn.  ^^^  *  lowlier  resting-place  to  a  more  honourable  one,  in 
l>eoanher,  short  from  unhallowed  to  hallowed  ground.  ^  Waltheof  was 
first  buried  on  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  by  Winchester, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  for  more  solemn  burial  in  the 
abbey  of  Crowland.^  Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Harold  also.  This  view  reconciles  the  main 
facts  as  stated  by  all  our  authorities,  and  it  falls  in  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  With  our  feelings  we 
might  wish  that  the  body  of  Harold  had  tarried  for 
ever  under  its  South-Saxon  cairn.  In  William's  own 
words,  no  worthier  place  of  burial  could  be  his  than  the 
shore  which  he  had  guarded.  But  even  modem  feelings 
would  cry  out  at  such  a  burial  of  any  hero  of  our  own 
time.  And  in  those  days  the  religious  feeling  of  Harold's 
friends  and  bedesmen  would  never  be  satisfied  till  their 
King  and  founder  slept  in  a  spot  where  all  the  rites  of  the 
Church  could  be  ofiered  around  him  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  nourished  by  his  bounty.  Nor  was  it  at  all 
unlikely  that  William  should  relent,  and  should  allow  such 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  fallen  rival.  The 
first  harsh  order  exactly  fell  in  with  the  policy  of  the  first 
moment  of  victory.  But,  before  the  end  of  the  great 
year,  a  time  came  when  William  might  well  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  milder  counsels.  When  the  Conqueror  had 
become  the  chosen  and  anointed  King  of  the  English,  he 
honestly  strove  for  a  moment  to  make  his  rule  as  accept- 

^  Compare  the  hasty  burial  of  PompeiuB  by  the  shore,  and  his  later  trans- 
lation by  Ckmielia  to  his  Alban  villa.  Plutarch,  Pomp.  80.  But  Lucan 
(viii.  834)  seems  to  Imow  nothing  of  this  story ; 

"Tu  nostros,  ^gypte,  tenes'in  pulvere  manes.** 

'  There  was  a  twofold  translation  of  Waltheof  (see  Ord.  Yit.  537  A, 
543  A),  and  seemingly  of  Harold  also. 
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able  as  might  be  to  Iub  English  sabjects.    In  those  milder  ohaf.  zt« 

days  of   his  earlier  mle^  it  would   quite   fall   in   with 

William's  policy  to  yield  to  any  petition,  either  from 

Gytha  or  from  the  brotherhood  at  Waltham,  prajring  for 

the  removal  of  Harold's  body  from  its  unhallowed  resting* 

phioe.     He  had  then  no  motive  for  harshness.    The  Crown 

was  safe  upon  his  own  head ;  he  was  the  acknowledged 

successor  of  Eadward,  and  he  could  now  afford  to  be 

generous  to  the  memory  of  the  intruder  of  a  moment. 

Then  it  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  body  of  Harold  was  His  burial 

translated  from  the  caim  on  the  hill  of  Hastings  to  a  j^^^ 

worthier  tomb  in  his  own  minster  at  Waltham.     There  *>^l^ 

tnuutltttioii. 
the  King  and  founder  was  buried  in  the  place  of  honour 

by  the  high  altar.     A  later  change  in  the  fabric,  most 
likely   an    enlargement    of  the    choir,   caused  a  further 
translation  of  his  body.     On  that  occasion  our  local  in- 
formant, a  subject  of  the  Norman  Henry,  saw  and  handled 
the  bones  of  Harold.^     For  his  tomb  we  now  seek  inDeetrae- 
vain,  as  we   seek  in  vain  for  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  ^^ 
noblest  heroes  of  our  land.    The  havoc  of  the  sixteenth  ^'  i54o« 
century,  the  brutal  indifference   of  the  eighteenth,  have 
swept  over   Hyde  and   Glastonbury  and  Waltham  and 
Crowland  and  Evesham,  and  in  their  destroyed  or  ruined 
choirs   no   memory   is   left   of  iBlfred   and   Eadgar  and 
Harold  and  Waltheof  and  Simon  of  Montfort.     But  what 
the  men  of  his  own  time  could  do  they  did ;  the  simple 
and  pathetic  tale  of  the  local  historian  shows  us  how  the 
fallen  Eling  was  mourned  by  those  who  had  known  and 

^  De  Inv.  c.  ai.  " Gujiu  corporici  translationii  qumn  sic  se  liabebat  statofl 
eodesiaB  fiibricandi,  yd  devotio  fiutmm  reverentiam  oorpori  exhibentiuin, 
nuno  extreme  memmi  me  tertio  adfrnase,  et  sicut  viilgo  oelebre  est,  et  at' 
testationes  amtiquonim  audivimus,  plagas  ipds  ossibiiB  impressas  oculis 
oosponiB  et  vidiase  et  manibtis  contrecttoe."  He  could  probably  just 
remember  the  tranalatian  in  the  dim  way  that  a  child  remembers  things, 
bat  his  reoolleddon  was  strengthened  by  hearing  the  story  from  dder 
members  of  the  house. 
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cnuF.  XT.  loved  him,  and  how  his  memoiy  lived  among  those  who 
shared  his  bounty  without  having  seen  his  face.  Their 
affection  clave  to  him  in  life,  their  reverence  followed  him 
in  death ;  they  braved  the  wrath  of  the  Conqueror  on  his 
behalf;  they  bore  him  first  to  his  humble  and  unhallowed 
tomb,  and  then  translated  him  to  a  more  fitting  resting- 
place  within  the  walls  of  the  noble  fabric  which  his  own 
bounty  had  reared, 

«s  oiy   aii^Unou  raxfrnv  "EKmpos  ImroBdfioio} 

Thus  was  the  last  native   King  of  the  English  borne 
to  his  last  home  in  his  own  minster.     Once  only  since 
that  day  has  Waltham  seen  a  royal  corpse^  but  then  it 
was  one  which  was  worthy  to  rest  even  by  the  side   of 
The  body    Harold.     Two  hundred  and  forty  years   after  the  fight 
the  First  at  of  Senlac,  the  body  of  the  great  Edward  was  borne  with 
JI^^**"'   all  royal   honours  to  a   temporary  resting-place   in  the 
church  of  Waltham.'     Harold  was  translated  to  Waltham 
from   a  nameless   tomb   by  the   sea-shore;    Edward  was 
translated  from  Waltham  to  a  still  more  glorious  resting- 
place  beneath   the   soaring  vault   of  the  apse  of  West- 
Gompari-     minster.     But  for  a  while  the   two  heroes  lay  side  by 
^oldand^^^^ — ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  English  Kings,  between 
Edward,     ^hom  none  deserved  the  English  name  or  could  claim 
honour  or  gratitude  from  the  English  nation.     The  one 
was  the  last  King  who  reigned  purely  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  without  any  claim  either  of  conquest  or  of  here- 
ditary right.     The  other  was  the  first  King  who  reigned 
purely  as  the  son  of  his  father,  the  first  who  succeeded 
without  competitor  or  interregnum.     But  each  alike,  as 
none  between  them  did,  deserved  the  love  and  trust  of 

*  n.  xxiv.  804. 

'  Walt.  Hem.  ti.  266-267.  '' Ordinavenmt  de  oorpore  Regis  quod  .... 
maiieret  in  ecGleBi&  retigiosorum  de  Waltham,  donee  ....  vacaret  eia  in- 
tendore  eepultune ;  iiEK;tumque  est  ita." 
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the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.  With  Harold  our  chap.  xv. 
native  kingship  ends;  the  Crown,  the  laws,  the  liberties, 
the  very  tongue  of  Englishmen,  seem  all  fallen  never  to 
rise  again.  In  Edward  the  line  of  English  Kings  b^^ 
onoe  more.  After  two  hmidred  years  of  foreign  rule,  we 
have  again  a  King  bearing  an  English  name  and  an 
English  heart — the  first  to  give  us  back  our  ancient 
laws  under  new  shapes,  the  first,  and  for  so  long  the 
last,  to  see  that  the  Empire  of  his  mighty  namesake^ 
was  a  worthier  prize  than  shadowy  dreams  of  dominion 
beyond  the  sea.  All  between  them  were  Normans  or 
Angevins,  careless  of  England  and  her  people.  Another 
and  a  brighter  »ra  opens,  as  the  lawgiver  of  England, 
the  conqueror  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  seems  like  an  old 
Bretwalda  or  West-Saxon  Basileus  seated  once  more  upon 
the  throne  of  Cerdic  and  of  ^thelstan.  The  conqueror  of 
Gruflydd  might  welcome  a  kindred  soul  in  the  conqueror 
of  Llywelynj  the  victor  of  Stamfordbridge  might  hail 
his  peer  in  the  victor  of  Falkirk ;  the  King  with  whom 
England  fell  might  .greet  his  first  true  successor  in  the 
King  with  whom  she  rose  again.  Such  were  the  men 
who  met  in  death  within  the  now  vanished  choir  of 
Waltham.  And  in  the  whole  course  of  English  history 
we  hardly  come  across  a  scene  which  speaks  more  deeply 
to  the  heart,  than  when  the  first  founder  of  our  later 
greatness  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  last  kingly  cham- 
pion of  our  earliest  freedom — ^when  the  body  of  the  great 
Edward  was  laid,  if  only  for  a  short  space,  by  the  side  of 
Harold  the  son  of  Oodwine. 


-  '  The  wonderfttl  analogy  between  the  two  great  Edwards,  the  eon  of 
.^Slfred  and  the  son  of  Henry  the  Third,  strikee  us  at  every  stage  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  two.    See  aboye^  p.  37. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE  INTEEBSGNUM.^ 
October  15 — ^December  25,  1066. 

The  Englai^d  was  thus  again  without  a   King.     For  the 

vacant.  second  time  within  this  memorable  year  the  throne  had 
become  vacant.  But  the  vacancy  of  October  differed 
widely  in  every  way  from  the  vacancy  of  January.  Then 
a  King  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  peace,  and  the  election 
of  his  successor  could  be  made  by  the  free  voices  of  the 
English  people.  That  successor  had  now  given  his  life 
for  England,  and^  as  in  the  days  of  Swegen  and  Cnut, 
a  foreign  invader  was  again  in  the  land^  claiming  the 
votes  of  the  Witan  with  a  victorious  army  to  back  his 
WiUiam  claims.  For  we  must  remember  that  still,  after  the  day 
Kii^.  of  Senlac,  William  was  only  a  candidate  for  the  Crown. 
He  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  become  King,  but  he 
did  not  claim  to  be  King  as  yet.  One  flatterer  only* 
ventures  to  give  him  the  kingly  title  before  his  formal 
election  and  consecration.  Till  those  ceremonies  had  been 
gone  through,  William  was  not  King  dejurCy  and  he  was 
as  yet  very  far  from  being  Kmg  de  facto.  All  that  he 
had  as  yet  was  military  possession  of  part  of  one  shire. 

^  The  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  the  same  aa  for  the  last,  except  that 
the  Bayeuz  Tapestry  now  fidls  us. 

'  Guy  of  Axniens  (595)  says,  after  mentioniiig  Harold's  burial| 
"  Nomine  poetposito  Duds,  et  sic  Bege  locate, 
Hinc  regale  sibi  nomen  adeptus  abit." 
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But  his  work  was  practically  over ;  he  had  now  simply  to  obap.  zti. 
bide  his  time  and  slowly  to  gather  in  his  harvest.     He^J^?^^ 
had  already  in  effect  conquered  England,  for  the  oneoertain. 
man  was  gone  who  could  still  have  saved  her  from  con- 
quest.    With  Harold    the  true  hope   and    strength   of 
England  had  fallen.^ 

No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  Conqueror  himself.  William's 
His  belief  was  that  all  England  would  at  once  submit  to  ^^^ 
him.2    And,  though  he  was  mistaken  in  that  belief,  the  JjJ^^J^ 
mistake  was  not  one  which  carried  him  very  far  away  from  dis»p- 
the  truth.     He  simply  looked  for  that  to  happen  at  once, 
which  was  sure  to  happen  before   long,  and  which  did 
happen   within  two  months.     But  for   the    moment  no  No  idea  of 
Englishman  dreamed  of  submission.^  Men  as  little  thought  J^JJ^^" 
of  acknowledging  the  Norman  after  a  single  victory  as  Engliah 
their  £Etthers  had  thought  of  acknowledging  the  Dane  in 
the  like  case.     Alfred  and  Eadmund  had  fought  battle 
after  battle  with  the  invaders^  and  it  was  only  after  many 
lips  and  downs  of  victory  and  defeat  that  Guthrum  and 
Cnut  had  won  a  settlement,  and  after  all  only  a  partial 
settlement^  in  the  land.     No  man  therefore  who  was  not 
actually  within  the  reach  of  William's  hand  thought^  in 
the  first  days  after  the  fight  of  Senlac,  of  submitting  to 
the  Conqueror.     William  had  gone  back  to  his  camp  at 
Hastings,  and  he  there  tarried,  ready  to  receive  the  alle- 
giance of  those  whom  he  looked  on  as  his  lawftil  subjects. 
But  not  a  single  Englishman  came  to  his  camp  to  bow 
to  him  and  become  his  man.^     The  voice  of  Englishmen, 
the  voice  at  least  of  all  who  were  neither  too  far  off  to 

^  Will.  Malms,  ii.  328.  "Quasi  cum  Haroldo  oinne  robur  dedderit 
AngUsB.** 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1066.  "And  WyQelm  eorl  for  eft  ongean  to  Hsestingaii, 
and  geanbidode  )>«r  hwntfer  man  him  to  bugan  wolde." 

'  lb.     "Ac  ^a  he  ongeat  ^xt  man  him  to  cuman  nolde." 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Erat  videlicet  eorom  voti  summa  non  habere  domi- 
nam  quem  non  habuere  compatriotam.'' 
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CHAP,  rvi,  hear  the  news  nor  too  near  to  be  practically  within  WD- 
b'am'a  power,  called  for  another  King  to  lead  them  forth 
to  another  battle. 

The  news        The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  army  and  of  the 

Lond^  ^^^^  of  the  King  was  bronght  to  London  by  some  of 
the  fugitives  from  Senlac'  Before  long,  the  wounded 
Sheriff  Ansgar  contrived  to  make  his  way  thither  from 

Eadwine     the   hill  of  slaughter.*     Meanwhile  the  two  Northern 

and 

Morkere     Earls  were  on  their  tardy  march,  waiting  to  see  what 
neJra,and    co^^^^se  events  might  take.    The  news  of  Harold's  fell 
h^ento    reached  them  on  their  way.    They  hastened  to  London,* 
They  send  &i^d,  as  their  first  measure  of  precaution,  they  sent  their 
^J*^^   sister,  the  Lady  Ealdgyth,  to  the  distant  cily  of  Chester 
Gem<5t  in    in  the  Earldom  of  Eadwine.^    Men  were  now  flocking  to- 
for  thT       gether  from  the  lands  immediately  threatened  by  William 
^KW  ^^  to  seek  for  safety  in  the  great  city.*    It  was  therefore 
possible  to    hold  a  6em6t  which    might   fairly    repre- 
sent the  national  will.     The  Witan,  among  whom  the 
citizens  of  London  and  the  sailors  are  especially  men- 
tioned, met  to  choose  a  King.^    The  choice  was  far  from 

^  Boman  de  Bon,  13986 ; 

**  Engleiz  ki  del  dhainp  eschaperent,       ^o  diaeient  h  so  creimeient 
De  ai  it  Lundres  ne  fineient :  Ke  U  Nomumz  prez  les  sueient." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  many  were  drowned  tlirough  their  eagerness  to  gtosb 
the  bridge  into  the  dty. 

'  See  above,  p.  500. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1066.  "CujuB  [Haroldi]  morte  audita,  Comites  Edwinos 
et  Morkarus  ....  Londoniam  venere.*'  William  of  Malmesbuiy,  less 
probably  (iii.  247),  makes  them  hear  the  news  in  London,  "  apud  Londoniam 
audito  inteiitds  Hairoldi  nuntio.*' 

*  See  above,  p.  510. 

*  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Tum  vero  oonfluxerat  ad  ipsam  hospes  turba  pro- 
pugnatonim,  quam,  licet  ambitu  nimis  ampla,  non  £ftcile  capiebat."    So 

Guy  of  Amiens,  641 ; 

'*  Hanc  bello  superata  petit  gens  improba>  sperans 
Yivere  per  longum  libera  tempus  in  h&c.'' 

*  Flor.  Wig.  "AldreduB  autem  Eboraoensis  Archiepisoopas,  et  iidem 
Comites  [Edwinus  et  Morkarus],  cum  dvibus  Lundonienmbus  et  butaecarlis, 
Clitonem  Eadgarum,  Eadmundi  Ferrei  Lateiis  nepotem,  in  Regem  levare 
voluere." 
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being  so  easy  in  October  as  it  had  been  in  January .  chap,  jlvu 
There  was  now  no  one  man  who  could,  either  by  his  birth  No  qnali- 
or  by  his  personal  merits^  command  the  unanimous  votodidate 
of  the  nation.    The  late  King  had   left  sons,  but  they  ^^^ 
were  not  born  ^thelings,  sons  of  a  crowned  King ;  in-  Hardd's 
deed  they  were  most  likely  not   even  born  in   lawful  ^hS^^ 
wedlock.^     They  had  therefore  no  claim  even  to  a  con- 
stitutional preference,  and  young  and  undistinguished  as 
they  were,  they  could  have   no  claim  on  the   score  of 
personal  merit.     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  names 
of  the  three  sons  of  Harold,  Eadmand,  Magnus,  and  Gt)d- 
wine,  were  so  much  as  mentioned^   in  the   debates  of 
the  Witan.    The  Crown  thus  passed  away  for  ever  from 
the  newly  chosen  dynasty.     Had  Harold's  two  brothers  Loss  of 
lived,  things  might  have  gone  otherwise.     One  cannot  LLfwine. 
doubt  that  Gyrth  was  in  every  way  worthy  to  reign,  and 
we  can  believe  that  the  voice  of  Wessex  and  East-Anglia 
at  least  would  have  been  raised  in  favour  either  of  him 
or  of  Leofwine.    But  the  two  heroes  had  fallen  with  their 
King  and  brother;  young  Wulfnoth  was  personally  un- 
distinguished   and  was  &r  away   in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  no  candidate  from  the  House  of  God  wine  was 
forthcoming.     Looking  to  the  other  great  Houses,  there  Waltheof 
was  one  whose  name  was  soon  to  become  famous  and  ^bt^ 
honoured  among  Englishmen ;   but  as  yet  Waltheof  the  fini^®<*« 


*  See  Appendix  RR. 

'  Guy  of  Amiens  (645)  has  here  a  very  singular  statement ; 
**  Una  postramum  rectores  atque  potentes 
Tali  comdUo  consuluere  sibi : 
Sdlioet  ut  puerum  fio^um  de  iraduee  Regie 
Hi  Begem  sacrent»  ne  sine  Rege  forent.** 
"  Tradux  Regis'*  must  mean  either  Godwine  or  Harold.     In  an  earUer  pas- 
sage (47a)  it  means  Godwine.    The  passage  then  implies  that  either  a 
brother  or  a  son  of  Harold  was  chosen.     I  do  not  however  take  this  as 
showing  that  there  really  was  any  movement  in  favour  of  one  of  Harold's 
sons,  but  rather  that  Guy  fancied  that  Eadgar  was  a  son  or  brother  of 
Harold. 
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0HA7.  xvT.  son  of  Siward  had  not  shown  himself  as  a  leader  of  men^^ 
and  the  Earldom  which  he  ruled  was  the  smallest  in  the 
Candida-     Kingdom.    In  the  House  of  Leofric  indeed  there  was  no 
Eadwine     hu^k  of  Candidates.    Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  open  to 
Morkere     ^^^^^e  any  crowns  that  they  could  get.    In  their  eyes 
no  doubt  the  happy  moment  had  come,  when  Mercian 
hands  might  grasp  the  sceptre^  if  possible  of  the  whole 
Ralm>  at  any  rate  of  its  northern  half.    We  do  not  hear 
what  arrangements  were  to  be  made  between  the  two 
brothers;    but  the  two  together  were  urgent  witii  the 
men  of  London  to  raise  one  or  other  of  them  to  the  Im* 
perial  Crown.^    But  their  hopes  were  disappointed.    There 
was  in  truth  no  general  feeling  to  which  they  could 
appeal.    The  candidature  of  Eadwine  or  Morkere  could 
have  had  no  charm  for  the  men  of  London^  of  Wessex,  or 
Election  of  of  East-Anglia.    In  the  absence  then  of  any  better  quali- 
ingEadgar.  ^^^  candidate,  of  any  one  leader  on  whom  all  could  agree, 
the  sentiment  of  hereditary  descent  prevailed.    There  was 
one  in  the  land  who^  whatever  else  he  was,  was  the  grand- 
son of  Ironside,  the  heir  of  ^Sllfred  and  Ecgberht,  the 
last  male  of  the  stock  of  Cerdic  and  Woden.    To  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Witan 

^  Ab  I  before  said,  there  is  no  trurtworihy  evidence  aa  to  WaltheoTs 
presence  or  absence  at  Senlac.  A  priori,  it  is  about  equally  stnmge  if  he 
stayed  away  and  i^  being  there,  he  came  back  alive.  Snorro,  who  still  calls 
Waltheof  Harold's  brother,  unhesitatingly  takes  him  to  the  battle ;  "par 
vor6  |>&  med  Haralldi  breBdor  bans  Sveinn  (!)  oc  Oyrdir  oc  Yal^idfr  Jarl.*' 
(Johnstone,  p.  ai8 ;  Laing,  ill.  95.)  But  he  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
an  exploit  of  Waltheof  after  the  battle,  the  burning  of  a  hundred  Normans 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wood,  which  seems  to  be  transferred  bom.  Wal- 
theof s  doings  at  York  in  1068.  See  above,  p.  374.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Legend  of  Siward  (Ghroniques  Aiiglo-Normandes,  ii.  iii)  expressly 
denies  that  Waltheof  was  at  Senlac ;  "  Comes  Waldevus  non  interfuit  oon^ 
flictui  quum  Dux  Willelmus  Bastardus  Anglos  oppressit  et  devidt."  The 
conflicting  authorities  are  about  equally  worthless. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iii.  247.  "Edwinus  et  Morcardus,  amplsB  spei  fra- 
tres,  ....  urfoanos  soUidtaverant  ut  alterutrum  in  regnnm  subleva- 
rent." 
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of  England  called  on  the  yoang  Mthding  Eadgar  to  ohap.  xti. 
ascend  the  throne  of  his  &ther8/ 

It  is  vain  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  choice.    It  conld  The  dioioe 

bad,  but 

be  justified  only  by  the  sad  truths  that  any  King  was  unayoid- 


better  than  no  King  at  all,  and  that  at  that  moment  no 

better  King  was  forthcoming.    There  may  even  have  been 

a  fiednt  hope  that  William  might  be  wtfciiififid  with  the 

overthrow  of  his  -pencmal  enemy,  and  that  he  would  not 

jfteaB  his  claims  against  one  who  had  never  wronged  him, 

one  who  might  pass  as  the  heir,  who  was  certainly  the 

next  of  kin,  of  the  deceased  King  for  whom  he  professed 

so  deep  a  reverence.      How  far  the  choice  was  strictly 

unanimous  we  know  not.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Eadwine  Eadwine 

and  Morkere,  seeing  no  hopes  of  their  own  elevation,  gave  ^^^^^  ^gj^ 

a  formal  consent  to  the  election  of  Eadgar.*    On  the  other  ^^^ 

hand  we  find  it  hinted  that  the  Bishops  opposed  the  choice  Opporition 

of  the  JStheling.^     We  know   not  how  many  of   the  of  the 

Bishops. 

*  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  524.  So  Win.  Pict.  140.  "  Kegem 

■tatuerant  Edgamm  AtheUnmn,  ex  Edwaidi  Begis  nobilitate,  annu  pue- 
rum."  Ord.  Vit.  502  D.  "  Intenmto  Heraldo,  Stigaadua  Cantuarienais 
AxchiepisoopuB,  et  pneclari  Gomites  Eduinua  et  Morcarua,  aliique  primates 
Anglorum  qui  Senlacio  bello  non  interfuerunt,  Edgarum  Clitonem  filium 
Eduardi  B^  Hunorum  [see  vol.  ii.  p.  651],  filii  Edmundi  IrnesidsB,  id  est 
Ferrei-Lateris,  B«gem  statuenmt.*'  So  again,  778  B.  "  Edgarus  Adelingus, 
quern  An^  quondam  post  mortem  Haraldi  regem  sibi  frustra  pisefeoenuit.*' 
Benolt  (3774a),  tnwiHlating  WilHam  of  Poitiers,  says ; 
"Ealeu  unt  e  &it  seignor  En  firent  rei :  kar  por  morir 

D*un  chevalier  mult  jent  meschln      Ne  porreient-il-ce  soflrir 
Qui  ert  1^^  Addelin,  Qu^eussent  rei  en  Engleterre 

Be  la  lign^e  au  bon  Ewart ;  Qu'estniz  e  nez  fbt  d'autre  terre." 

Fust  od  dutanoe  ou  k  regart, 
Yet  young  Eadgar  was  haardly  more  than  an  EngHshman  by  courtesy. 
'  This  is  impHed  in  the  quotation  bom  Florence  in  p.  524. 

*  Will.  Mahns.  iii.  347.  "OBBteri  prooeres  Edgarum  eligerent>  si  Epi- 
scopes  assertores  haberent.**  The  "csBteri  prooeres  **  are  opposed  to  Eadwine 
and  Morkere.  "  Sed  proximo  urgente  periculo  et  domesticee  litis  diasidio, 
nee  iUud  quidem  effectum.*'  The  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  several  ac- 
counts may,  I  think,  be  reooncQed  by  assunung  ike  course  of  events  to  have 
been  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.  Men  hardly  knew  how  to  describe  an 
election  which  was  followed  by  an  abdication  of  the  King-elect  before  the 
day  of  coronation  came. 
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oHAP.  XVI.  English  Bishops  were  at  this  time  in  London.  It  is 
^j^7^  certain  that  the  two  Primates,  Stigand  and  Ealdred,  were 
Wa^pa  both  present,  and  that  both  agreed  to  the  election  of 
£adgar.^  It  would  seem  also  that  Wulfstan  of  Worcester 
The  oppo-  and  Walter  of  Hereford  were  in  the  city.^  Now  we  may 
bab^mi^e  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^7  influence  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop 
by  the        ^f  ^q  dioccsc,  the  Nomuin  William,  would  be  put  forth  to 


Biahop0.  hinder  the  election  of  Eadgar.  A  Norman  prelate  might 
now,  without  dishonour,  recommend  submission  to  the 
armed  candidate  of  his  own  race.  Even  Wulfstan,  the 
friend  of  Harold,  might  not  feel  himself  equally  bound 
to  Eadgar,  and  his  later  conduct  may  perhaps  show  that, 
in  face  of  the  invasion  of  William,  he  was  not  unlikely 
to  play  the  part  of  Jeremiah  in  face  of  the  invasion  of  Nabu* 
chodonosor.  We  may  suspect  too  that  the  Lotharingian 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  his  brethren  of  Wells  and  Sher- 
borne, would  not  be  specially  zealous  in  the  national 
cause.  We  need  not  suspect  them  of  actual  treason,  but 
to  exhort  to  submission  to  the  Conqueror  after  the  death 
of  Harold  would  have  quite  another  look  from  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  national  power  of  resistance  while  the  King 
still  lived.  Even  a  national  and  patriotic  writer,  speaking 
with  the  experience  of  a  few  weeks  later,  argues  that  an 
early  submission  would  have  been  the  wisest  course.^ 
The  minds  of  foreign  churchmen  would  be  specially  open 

^  Ealdred,  as  we  have  seen,  is  mentioned  by  Florence,  who,  as  a  War* 
oeeter  man,  traces  his  career  with  special  interest ;  the  Nonnan  writers 
mention  Stigand,  aataially  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  Primates  in  their 
eyes.  So  WiU.  Pict.  140  (followed  by  Benott,  37731) ;  "Interea  Stigandua 
GantuariensiB  Archipnesul,  qui,  sicut  ezoellebat  ofdbus  atque  dignitate,  ita 
oonsultis  plurimum  apud  Anglos  poterat,  com  filiis  Algardi  aliisque  pne- 
potentibus,  proelimn  minantur." 

'  Th^  are  mentioned  a  little  later  by  Florenoe  tanoog  the  Bishops  and 
others  who  submitted  to  ^^^illiam  at  Berkhampstead. 

*  The  Worcester  Chronicler,  after  describing  the  submission  at  Berk* 
hampstead,  adds,  "  And  bet  w«s  mioel  unned  ]xet  man  eeror  swa  ne  dyde^ 
|ia  hit  God  betan  nolde  for  urum  synnum.** 
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to  those  spiritnal  inflaenoes  which  William  had  learned  how  chap.  xvi. 
to  array  on  his  side.  Nothing  eonid  be  easier  than  to 
argue  that,  in  the  great  assize  of  Senlac,  the  judgement  of 
Ood  had  been  openly  given  on  behalf  of  the  invader,  and 
that  those  who  continued  to  fight  against  him  would  draw 
on  themselves  the  gxdlt  of  fighting  against  God. 

But  such  arguments,  if  used,  were  as  yet  of  none  effect.  Eadgar 
Young  Eadgar  was  regularly  elected  King.     Whether  he  ^^^t^^ 
was  crowned  we  are  not  distinctly  told.    Every  motive  of  ^*®^^^' 
policy  would  plead  for  a  coronation  as   speedy  as  the 
coronation  of  Harold.     But  the  election  of  Harold  had 
taken  place  during  one  of  the  Church's  solemn  seasons^ 
and  it  was  possible  to  perform  the  ceremony  before  the 
festival  was  over.     But,  if  the  coronation  of  Eadgar  was  to 
take  place  on  one  of  the  days  usually  chosen  for  such 
solemnities,  it  would  have  to  be  delayed  till  the  feast  of 
Christmas.     In  all  likelihood  the  rite  was  fixed  for  that  The  coro- 
festival,  and,  when  the  festival  came,  the  rite  had  to  be  ^i^bly 
done  on  another.     Eadgar  then  never  was  full  King,  King  2^^?^ 
crowned  and  anointed.     But  his  authority  was  acknow-  mas. 
ledged,  and  he  did  at  least  one  kingly  act.    The  Golden  I>eftth  of 
Borough  of  Saint  Peter  lacked  an  Abbot.    The  patriot  Leoftio, 
Leo&ic,  wounded  in  the  great  battle,  had  found  his  way  ^®^^°^^^ 
home,  and  had  died  on  the  festival  of  All  Saints.^    The  Brand 

dected 

monks  of  his  house  forthwith  chose  their  Provost  Brand  Abbots 
as  his  successor,  and  sent  him  to  Eadgar  for  the  ^^7*1^^^^ 
confirmation.'     His  reception  was  favourable ;  he  received  Eadgar. 


^  See  above,  p.  500. 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.  t*  {>a  cuaan  \>a  munecas  to  abbot  Brand  prouost, 
forf^an  ^cet  he  wsbs  swiVe  god  man,  and  swiOe  wis ;  and  senden  him  ])a  to 
JSdgar  AtSeling, /oHSan  \>et  }p€  landfolc  toendon  ^t  he  tceolde  cyng  trui'Sm.'* 
These  words  certainly  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  Eadgar  was  not "  full  King/* 
that  he  was  not  crowned.  Thierry  places  the  stoty  of  Brand  later,  after 
WiUiam^s  coronation,  perhaps  because  the  Chronicler  goes  on  to  speak  of 
"  cyng  WiUelm/*  or  because  Hugo  Gandidus  (47),  transUting  the  Chronicle, 
goes  still  further,  and  says  "  pro  qua  re  iratus  est  nimis  contra  eum  jmn 

VOL.  III.  M  m 
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oHAp.  xn,  his  staff  from  the  bands  of  the  Mtiiehng}  Bat  we  shall 
see  that  this  acknowledgement  of  the  national  candidate 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  of  Peterborough  was  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  the  invader  which  called  for  a  heavy  atone- 
ment. 
The  The  nation  had  thus  chosen  a  successor  to  the  King 

and  others  who  had  died  on  Senlac.     The  cry  of  every  patriot  heart 
^1^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  vigorous  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  invader, 
battle.        The  citizens  of  London,  above  all,  were  eager  to  hazard 
Chances  of  another  battle.*     The  chances  of  such  an  enterprise  were 
still  far  from  being  hopeless.    The  slaughter  of  Fulford^  of 
Stamfordbridge,  and  of  Senlac  had  indeed  been  frightfiil, 
and^  as  ever,  it  had  fallen  most  heavily  on  the  best  portiims 
of  the  army,  on  the  King's  Theg^s  and  the  Housecarls. 
Still  the  strength  of  England  was  far  from  being  broken, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  iElfred  or  Eadmund  would  have 
been  fully  ready  to  risk  a  fourth  battle.     But  there  was 
no  iEIfred  or  Eadmund  now  to  lead  tiie  forces  of  England. 
The  King-elect  was  young  and  inexperienced,^  and  those 
whom  England  looked  to  as  her  leaders  again  proved 
Eadwine    feithless.     Eadwine  and  Morkere  had  consented  to  the 

and  Mot-  . 

kere  with-  election  of  Eadgar,  as  nine  months  before  they  had  con- 
foroesr*"  sented  to  the  election  of  Harold.  But  of  giving  loyal 
support  to  either  prince  they  never  dreamed.  The  forces 
of  Northumberland  were  again  refused  to  the  defence  of 
Wessex.  For  Wessex,  for  East-Anglia,  Eadgar  and 
William  might  strive  as  they  would.  William  would 
perhaps  be  content  with  that  portion  of  the  realm  which 

inwiHu8  Bex,"  which  of  coone  is  true.    But  the  entzy  in  the  Chronicle  was 
evidently  made  later  than  1066,  perhaps  after  the  sad  events  of  1070. 
^  Chron.  Petrib.  1066.     "And  se  JBSeling  hit  him  geatte  )>a  bli>o]ioe.** 
*  Flor.  Wig.  1066.     "Ad  pugnam  descenders  multi  se  paravere.**    He 
had  just  before  spoken  of  the  citizens  and  the  "  butsecarls."    Cf.  Guy  of 
Amiens,  653 ; 

"  Sparsit  fiima  volans  quod  habet  Londonia  Begem ; 
Gaudet  et  Anglorom  qui  superest  populus." 
'  On  the  age  of  Eadgar  see  Appendix  SS. 
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formed  the  immediate  possession  of  the  personal  foe  whom  o«af.  xyi. 
he  had  overthrown.  With  the  House  of  Leofric,  with  the 
men  of  Northnmherland,  William  had  no  quarrel.  Per- 
haps he  might  he  content  not  to  attack  them.  At  all 
events,  the  forces  of  Northumberland  and  North-western 
Mercia  would  be  better  kept  back  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  homes.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  then,  with  the  levies 
of  their  earldoms,  withdrew  to  Northumberland,  and  left 
Eadgar  and  England  to  their  fate.^ 

This  was  the  consummation  of  the  manifold  treasons  of  B^BistMioe 
the  sons  of  JEltgax.     An  united  England  might  yet  have  after  the 
held  out ;  for  a  divided  England  there  was  no  hope.     A  ^^^"^ 
people  who  could  not  agree  under  any  leader  of  their  own  ^^»^- 
race,  became  of  necessity  the  prey  of  the  stranger.^    But 
the  &ult  rested  wholly  with  the  men  who  put  their  own 
selfish  interests  before  the  public  welfare.     The  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  men  of  London  was  thwarted  by  the  base 
secession  of  the  Northern  traitors.    By  their  act  all  was 
lost.    After  the  day  of  Senlac  William  never  again  met  No  further 
Englishmen  in  a  pitched  battle.     He  met  with  inuch^^^^. 
gallant  local  resistance  before  his  power  was  fully  estab-  ^  ^fi^"^ 
lished  over  the  whole  land.     But  never  again  did  he  see 
the  forces  of  all  England,  or  even  the  forces  of  all  Wessex, 
drawn  out  against  him.     Indeed  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
English  weapon,  save  those  of  the  great  city  itself,  was 
again  lifted  against  him  till  his  formal  investiture  with 

*  Flor.  Wig.  1076.  ''lidem  oomites  ....  cum  eo  se  pngn«in  inituroa 
promiflere,  sed  .  .  .  .  suum  auxilium  ab  eis  retnuLore  et  cum  suo  exerdtu 
domum  redierunt."  So  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  247 ;  **  Quod  [iheir 
own  election]  frustra  conati,  Northanhimbriam  difloeeaeraat^  ex  suo  oon- 
jectaniee  ingenio  numquam  illuc  WiUebnum  eeae  yenturum."*  Tte 
two  accounts  fill  up  gaps  in  each  other,  but  there  is  no  essential  contra- 
diotioii. 

'  Will.  Malms,  u.  s.  "  Ita  Angli,  qui,  in  unum  ooeuntes  sententianu 
potuisaent  patriie  refonnare  ruinam,  dum  nullum  ex  suis  volunt,  alienum 
induzeront."  This  distinot  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  suooessful  resist- 
ance after  Senlac  should  be  noted. 
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oHAF.  XYi.  the  kingship  of  England  enabled  him  to  treat  all  further 
opposition  as  rebellion. 

William         While  England  was  thus  betrayed  and  ruined  within 

Hastings,    the  walls  of  London^  the  Conqueror  was,  step  by  step, 

October  15.  ^j^king  possession  of  the  devoted  land.    He  had  returned, 

as  we  have  seen,  to  Hastings  (October  15),  in  the  hope 

of  receiving  an  immediate  submission.^     In  that  hope  he 

abode  in  his  camp  for  five  days.^     During  that  time  he 

also  received    some    reinforcements    from    Normandy  to 

supply  the  heavy  losses  which  the  battle  had  caused  in 

his  army.^     As  no  English  homagers  came  in  to  him,  he 

now  thought  it  time  to  set  forth  to  follow  up  his  great 

He  does      success  by  force  of  arms.     But  he  had  no  intention  of 

at  onoe  on  marching  at  once  upon  London.     It  again  was  William's 

London,      policy  to  bide  his  time.     He  no  doubt  folly  understood  the 

state  of  the  case ;  he  felt  certain  that  the  divided  land,  shorn 

of  its  one  bom  leader,  would  never  come  together  for  any 

general  or  effective  resistance.     He  knew  that  in  a  short 

time  either  he  would  be  able  to  overcome  local  resistance 

piecemeal,  or  else  the  English,  unable  to  unite  under  a 

single  native  chief,  would  submit  to  him  in  sheer  despair. 

It  was  therefore  his  policy  not  to  hasten.     But  it  was 

equally  his  policy  not  to  remain  idle.     His  policy  in  fact 

was  much  the  same  in  England  as  it  had  been  in  Maine. 

*  See  above,  p.  523. 

*  Wid.  Amb.  597  ; 

"  HastingBB  portils  castriB  turn  quinque  diebtis 
Manait,  et  ad  Doveram  yertit  abinde  viam.** 
The  affidr  of  Boinney  is  passed  by. 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1066.  "He  f5r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  ^  him  to  lafe 
wmB,  and  him  sySISan  fram  ofer  an  06m."  See  above,  p.  435.  The  words 
in  Italics  mark  William's  loss  as  more  serious  than  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  run  of  the  story.  So  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xz.  818) ;  "Be- 
tulerunt  ergo  nobis,  qui  eodem  bello  interfuere,  duodedm  millia  hominum  ex 
parte  vinoentiimi  oecidisse.  Quanti  autem  ez  parte  victorum  sbt  mortal 
baud  fiEM^e  fuit  numero  comprehendere.*' 
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Political  and  military  reasons  alike  bade  him  to  secure  ohap.  xvi. 
the  south-eastern  portions  of  England  before  he  hazarded 
any  attack  on  the  great  city.     Six  days  therefore  after  the 
battle^  William  began  his  eastward  march  along  the  south 
coast. 

The  first  point  which  he  reached  was  Bomney^  where  he  Hemarches 
was  within  the  borders  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kent.  October  20! 
Bomney  was,  in  those  days,  no  less  than  Fevensey^  a 
&mou8  haven,  but    the    physical    agencies   which   have 
wrought  so  much  change  along  that  whole  line  of  coast, 
have  destroyed  the  importance  of  the  town  by  removing 
the  sea  from  its  immediate  neighbourhood.^     Like  most  of 
the  havens   of  this  coast,   it  was  endowed  with  special 
privileges,  and  in  return  for  them  it  was  bound  to  take 
its  share  in  the  naval  defence  of  the  land.^    The  men  of 
Bomney  had  not  been  slack  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  at  some  time  before  the  great  Nonnan 
battle,^  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  Norman  stragglers,  forSfl^iS* 
whose  blood  William  now  came  to  take  vengeance.    It  was  B«°^«y- 
his  policy  now,  as  ever,  to  be  harsh  wherever  he  met  with 
resistance  and  gentle  to  all  who  submitted  easily.     The  wmiam'a 
line  of  his  march  was  marked  by  ceaseless  ravage,'*  ravage  ^^^m. 


^  See  Earle,  Parallel  ChronideB,  315-317. 

'  Domesday,  4  b.  **  Bex  habet  omne  Bervitium  ab  eis,  et  ipsi  habent 
onmes  oonsuetudineB  et  aUas  forisfactas  pro  servitio  maris,  et  sunt  in  manu 
regis." 

'  See  above,  p.  41 3. 

*  Ghron.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  16r  upp  mid  eallon  his  here  .  .  .  and  her- 
gode  ealne  ]7one  ende  pe  he  oferferde.**  So  Florence;  "Interea  Gomes 
Willehnus  Suth-Saxoniam,  Cantiam,  Suthamtunensem  proyindam,  Suth- 
regiam,  Middel-Sazoniam,  Heortfordensem  provinciam  devastabat,  et  idllaB 
cremare  hominesque  interficere  non  cessabat.**  This  quite  upsets  the  con- 
tarary  description  in  William  of  Malmesbuzy  (iii.  247);  "Sensim  ergo 
Willehnus,  ut  triumphatorem  decebat,  cum  ezerdtu,  non  hosUli  sed  regali 
modo  progrediens,  urbem  regni  mayimam  Londoniam  petit."  The  notion  of 
a  peaceful  progress  was  probably  suggested  by  the  quiet  surrender  of  so 
many  towns,  or  by  the  later  march  from  Berkhampstead  to  London ;  but  then 
it  was  simply  through  the  terror  of  William's  ravages  that  the  towns  sur- 
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CHAP.  XVI.  inflicted,  no  doubt,  like  the  ravages  before  the  battle,  with 

a  deliberate  purpose.     Before  the  battle^  he  had  wished  to 

provoke  Harold  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  suffering 

subjects.^     He  now  wished  to  strike  terror^  and  thereby 

to  bring  about  submission.     Hanying  then  as  he  went, 

His  von-     William  reached  Romney.     The  words  which  set  forth  his 

ll^jMy.     doings  there  are  short,  pithy,  and  terrible.     ''He  took 

what  vengeance  he  would  for  the  slaughter  of  his  men."^ 

He  The  next  point  of  his  march  was  one  where  he  mi^ht 

marches 

to  Dover,    look   to  be   checked  by  an  obstacle   such  as  he  would 

^^'  seldom  meet  with  in  any  part  of  the  land  which  he  had 

entered.^    The  fSEonous  cliff  of  Dover  was  already  defended 

Dover        bv  a  castle  before  which  William  mi^ht  have  looked  for  a 

Castle.  "^  ® 

siege  as  long  and  as  weary  as  those  which  he  had  gone 
through  before  Brionne,  Domfront,  and  Arques.  The  town 
of  Dover  lies,  like  that  of  Hastings,  between  two  heights. 
The  easternmost  of  the  two  had  been  made  a  post  of  defence 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  and  it  had  not  been 
neglected  either  by  the  Kentish  Kings  or  by  the  West- 
Saxon  rulers  who  succeeded  them.  The  tower  of  Soman 
work,  the  famous  Pharos,  is  still  there;  there  too  is  an 


rendered.     Compare  the  surrender  of  London  to  Swegen  in  1013.     See 
vol.  i.  p.  358. 
*  See  above,  p.  413. 

'  Will.  Pict.  139.  **  HumatiB  autem  suis,  dispoeitAque  custodiA  Hastingas 
eum  strenuo  prsefeoto,  Bomanseiium  aocedens,  quam  placuit  poenam  ezegit 
pro  dade  suonim.*'  The  aflhir  of  Romnej  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  no 
other  writer,  exoept  Besott,  who  fdlows  William  of  Poitiers,  and  thus 
(37686)  translates  the  last  words ; 

"  Por  e'en  ert  mult  vers  eus  iri^, 
Laidement  lor  fist  comparer." 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  137.     The  same  remark  on  the  absence  of  CMtles  in 
England  is  made  by  Waoe  (6454)  when  describing  the  conquest  of  England 
by  Swegen ; 

"N*i  avdt  gaires  fortelesce,  Maiz  Ii  Banmz  de  Nonnendie, 

Ne  tur  de  pierre  ne  bretesce,  Quant  H  orent  la  Seignorie, 

Se  n'esteit  en  vieille  dt^  Tirent  chastels  b  fermetez 

Ei  dose  fust  d'antiquit^ ;  Turs  de  pierre,  murs  h  fosset." 
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ancient  church,  lately  recovered  from  desecration^  which  ohap.  xtz. 
dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  English  Christianity.^     Few 
buildings  in  England  show  us  so  well  how  the  first  be- 
lievers of  our  race  strove,  under  the  guidance  of  Roman 
missionaries^  to  reproduce  the  works  of  Roman  skill  in 
their  lowlier  temples.    The  eye  of  Earl  Harold  had  marked  Works  of 
the  importance  of  the  site,  and  the  spot  which  lay  so  Dover, 
temptingly  open  to  an  invading  enemy  had  been  made 
secure  against  all  attack.^     It  may  well  be  that  the  evil 
deed  of  Eustace  had  caused  special  heed  to  be  given  to  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  town.    And   Harold,  the 
observant  pilgrim  and  traveller,   who    had   so  carefully 
studied  all  that  Gaul  had  to  offer  him,  as  he  introduced 
the  latest  improvements  of  Norman  ecclesiastical  art  into 
his  church  at  Waltham^  introduced  also  the  latest  improve- 
ments of  Norman  military  art  into  his  castle  at  Dover.^    A  Strength  of 
fortress  arose^  of  whose  strength^  both  from  its  position  and 
firom  its  defences^  Norman  writers  speak  with  all  respect ; 
a  fortress  whose  fame  had  crossed  the  sea,  and  whose 

'  The  history  of  the  church  in  Dover  Castle  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Mr.  Puckle  in  his  work  on  the  Qiurch  and  Castle  of  Dover  (Oxford,  1S64), 
but  his  argument  is  somewhat  obscured  by  dreams  about  the  ancient  British 
Church.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  existing  building  dates  from  the  time 
of  Eadbald,  an  opinion  in  which  I  am  oonfirmed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

»  Wid.  Amb.  603  ; 

"  Est  ibi  mons  altus,  strictum  mare,  littns  opocum  ; 
Hinc  hostes  dtius  Anglica  B^;na  petunt. 
Sed  ca«tmm  Dovens  pendens  a  vertioe  mentis, 
Hostes  rejidens,  tittora  tuta  fadt.'* 
William  of  Poitiers  also  (140)  enlaigee  on  the  strength  of  the  position ; 
"  Sitom  est  id  castellum  in  rape  mari  oontigu&,  quie  naturaliter  acuta  undi- 
que  ad  hoc  ferramentis  elaborata  indsa,  in  spedem  muri  directissimA  alti- 
tudine,  quantum  sagittes  jaotus  penuetiri  potest^  consurgit,  quo  in  latere 
und&  tnn.riT'A  aUuitur." 

'  That  the  castle  which  William  found  was  the  worit  of  Harold  seems 
implied  in  the  demand  of  William  as  described  by  William  of  Pdtiers  (108) 
that  Harold  should  give  up  to  him  "  Castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  snmptu 
suo  oommunitum.'*  The  castle  already  fortified  by  Harold  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  other  castles  which  were  to  be  built  "ubi  vduntas  Duds  ea 
firroari  juberet." 
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CHAP. XT  I.  surrender  William  was  said  to  have  specially  demanded  as 
being  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  keys  of  England.^  The 
castle  on  the  cliff  was  commonly  deemed  to  be  safe  against 
all  assailants,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  sought  for  shelter  within  its  precincts 
when  the  invading  host  drew  nigh.^ 
Dover  That  a  fortress  like  this  should  have  been  surrendered 

^^^^t"  without  a  blow  not  only  moves  our  indignation,  but  moves 
reedstanoe.  q^.  amazement  also,  when  we  think  of  the  valour  which 
Englishmen  had  just  before  shown  at  Senlac  and  which 
they  were  again  to  show  at  York  and  at  Ely.^  English- 
men were  undoubtedly  far  better  used  to  fighting  pitched 
battles  than  they  were  to  either  the  defence  or  the  attack 
of  fortified  places.  And  it  has  been  conjectured  with  some 
likelihood  that  the  garrison  placed  to  defend  the  castle 
against  attack  from  the  sea  might,  when  the  invader  had 
actually  landed  at  another  point,  have  joined  the  King's 
muster  and  have  fought  and  died  along  with  the  rest  of 
his  personal  following.*  Whatever  was  the  cause^  the  fact 
is  certain.  Before  William  had  thrown  up  a  bank  or 
shot  an  arrow  against  the  castle  of  Dover^  town  and  castle 
were  freely  surrendered  into  his  hands.^     It  was  now  as 


^  See  above,  pp.  242,  245. 

'  Will.  Pict.   139.     ''Hinc  Doveram  oontendit,  abi  populum  ixmume- 
rabilem  oongregatum  aooeperat^  quod  locus  ille  inexpugnabilis  videbatur.*' 

'  lb.     "  Ejus  propinquitate  AngU  peroulsi,  neque  natuisB  vel  opens  mu- 
nimento  neque  multitudini  viiorum  oonfidunt.** 
*  See  Lappenbeig,  Anglo-Norman  Kings,  103,  ed.  Thorpe. 
'  Guy  of  Amiens  (599)  makes  tbe  men  of  Dover  meet  William  while  still 
on  bis  march  from  Bomney ; 

"  Nee  medium  compl^rat  iter,  quum  territus  illi 
Occurrit  populus  partus  in  obsequio, 
Obtulit  et  davee  castri  portasque  reclusas : 
Testatur  simulans  velle  subesse  sibi." 
But  William  of  Poitiers  (140)  merely  says  that  the  fire  took  place  "quum 
castellani  supplioes  deditionem  pararent."    It  is  possible  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  town  and  the  castle,  and  that  the  castle  did  not 
surrender  till  William  entered  the  town.    "Simulans,"  in  Guy,  must  simply 
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plainly  his  policy  to  show  himself  mild  and  debonair  as  ohap.  zvi. 

it  had  been  his  policy  at  Romney  to  show  himself  beyond  Y*^^^*™'* 

measure  stark.  ^     The  men  of  Dover  were,  according  to 

William's  code,  rebels  who  had  laid  down  their  arms^  and 

who  were  therefore  entitled  to  pardon.     To  do  them  any 

wanton  harm  was  wholly  against  his  scheme  of  conduct. 

But  some  of  the  unruly  soldiers  of  his  army  felt  themselves  The  town 

aodden- 
defrauded  of  their  expected  plunder,  and  they  betook  them-  tally 

selves  to  the  wonted  Norman  means  of  destruction.     Fire   ^^^   ' 

was  as  freely  used  at  Dover  as  it  had  been  at  Mayenne  or  at 

Dinan^  but  this  time  it  was  used  without  any  order  from 

Duke  William  for  its  use.     A  large  part  of  the  town  was 

burned.*     But  the  politic  liberality  of  the  Duke  made  good  William 

maKos 
their  losses  to  the  owners  of  the  destroyed  houses,^  and  good  the 

the  oflFenders  were  only  sheltered  from  punishment  by  their  o^era.  ^ 

numbers  and  by  the  baseness  of  their  condition.^    William 

remained  at  Dover  eight  days.     He  further  strengthened 

mean  that  the  submission  was  forced,  and  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of 
those  who  made  it ;  he  clearly  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  treachery. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

'  Will.  Pict.  140.  "  Armigeri  'exercitus  nostri  preedie  cupidine  ignem 
injecenmt.  Flamma  levitate  su&  volitans  pleraqne  corripait."  Guy  does 
not  mention  the  fire,  but  William^s  account  is  confirmed  by  Domesday,  i ; 
"  In  ipso  piimo  adventu  ejus  [Regis  Willelmi]  in  Angliam  fuit  ipsa  villa 
oombusta.** 

'  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "Dux,  nolens  incommoda  eorum  qui  secum  dedi- 
tionaliter  agere  coBperant,  pretium  dedit  restituendarum  sdium,  aliaque 
amissa  reoompensavit.**  Guy,  on  the  other  hand  (607),  uses  words  which 
might  be  understood  as  meaning  that  William  expelled  the  English  in- 
habitants and  planted  a  Norman  colony ; 

"  Clavibus  aooeptis,  Bex  intrans  mcenia  castri, 
PrsBcipit  Angligenis  evacuare  domes. 
Hos  introduxit  per  quoe  sibi  regna  subegit,    * 
TJnumquemque  suum  misit  ad  hospitium.*^ 
Certainly  Domesday  shows  singularly  few  English  owners  at  Dover,  but  this 
is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  severe  administration  of  Odo  than  to  any 
acts  of  William  at  this  time.     And  Guy  perhaps  only  meant  that  William 
quartered  his  sick  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants. 

*  Will.  Pict.  u.  s.  "  Severius  animadverti  preeoepisset  in  auctores  incendii, 
ni  vilitas  et  numerositas  ipsorum  occtdtavisset  eos." 
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CHAP.  zvi.  the  fortifications  of  the  castle,^  which  now  received  that 
^JJ^^  Norman  garrison  with  which  Harold  had  failed  to  people 
ens  the  it.  The  sick^  who  were  a  numerous  body,  were  left  be- 
hind, and  William  marched  on,  ready  to  receive  other 
surrenders  or  to  subdue  other  enemies.^ 
The  The  politic  severity  of  William  at  Romney  and  his  no 

towns        less  politic  lenity  at  Dover  did  their  work  thoroughly, 
submit.       There  was  no  King,  no  national  army,  in  the  field;  each 
town  or  district  had  to  shift  for  itself  and  to  defend  itself 
how  it  could.   The  examples  of  Romney  and  Dover  showed 
that>  for  each  isolated  place,  submission  was  a  safer  course 
He  than  resistance.     The  fear  of  William's  name  fell  upon  all 

towaids  ^^e  towns  and  villages  of  Kent,  and  they  were  not  slow 
J^^^^^  in  making  their  submission.^  First  among  them  was  the 
29), and  re- head  of  tbe  ancient  kingdom,  the  famous  metropolis  of 
submission  England.^  As  William  was  on  his  march  from  Dover  to 
onSeroS  Canterbury  (October  29),  messengers  met  him  bearing  the 
submission  of  the  city.     They  brought  hostages  and  the 

^  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Reoepto  castro,  qu»  minus  erant  per  dies  octo 
addidit  firmamenta.'* 

'  lb.  "  Custodiam  inibi  relinquens  et  djsenterii  languentes.**  He  had 
just  before  aaid,  "  Milites  Ulic  reoentlbus  camibus  et  aqu&  utentes,  multi 
proluvio  ventris  ezstincti  simt,  plurimi  in  eztremum  vitee  debilitati  dis- 
crimen.**    Then  Wiiliam  "  ad  perdomandum  quos  devicit  proficisdtur.*' 

»  Wid.  Amb.  611; 

"  SUco  pervasit  terror  vidnia  castri, 

Urbes  et  buigos,  oppida  qunque  replens." 
Every  one  knows  the  legend,  followed  by  lluerry  and,  hesitatingly,  also  by 
Lappenbeig  (105),  about  the  Kentish  men  coming  with  boughs  in  their 
hands  and  wresting  from  William  a  confirmation  of  their  rights.  It  comes 
finom  William  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1786,  and  it  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  better 
authority.  The  tale  describes  the  Kentishmen  as  led  by  Stigand,  who  was 
then  undoubtedly  in  London.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Kent  was 
better  treated  than  the  rest  of  England ;  as  it  was  put  under  Odo,  it  was 
perhaps  treated  a  little  worse.  William  no  doubt  promised  to  the  Kentish 
men  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  laws,  but  this  he  did  to  Englishmen 
everywhere.  This  legend  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  legend  of  Rimam 
Wood  going  to  Dunsinane. 

*  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Contremuit  etiam  potens  metropolis  metu,  et  ne 
fiinditus  caderet  uBatenus  resistendo,  maturavit  impetrare  statum  obe- 
diendo." 
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tribute  due  by  cuBtom  from  the  citizens  to  tbe  King.^  cs^*  z^i* 
The  example  of  the  local  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the 
other  towns  of  the  shire.     From  all  parts  of  Kent  men 
came  to  do  their  homage  to  the  Conqaeror,  to  offer  him 
g^fts,  and,  as  his  own  poet  adds,  to  kiss  his  feet.^    At  He  en- 
an  unknown  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  ^gj^^g^ 

known  as  the  Broken  Tower.  William  pitched  his  camp.  Tower. 

^  ^October  31. 

and^  like  his  rival  earlier  in  the  year,^  he  was  here  some- 
what checked  in  his  progress  by  a  severe  sickness.^  Like  Hia  sick-  * 
Harold,  he  is  said  to  have  struggled  with  all  his  power '^^"' 
against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  plain  that  his 
sickness  acted  as  a  real  check  to  his  advance,  for  he  stayed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kentish  capital  for  a  whole 
month.^  But  even  this  time  of  unwilling  inaction  was 
not  wasted.  Where  William  could  not  be  present  in  the 
fleshy  he  could  be  present  by  the  terror  of  his  name  and 
in  the  persons  of  his  messengers.     Kent  and  Sussex  might 


^  Will.  Pioi.  140.     "  OoouiTunt  nltro  Gantuttrii  haad  procul  a  Doverfty 
jorant  fidelitatem,  dant  obrndei."    So  Guy,  613  ; 

"  Nobilior  reliquis  urbe  Cantorberia  dicta, 
Missis  legatis,  prixna  tiibuta  tulit." 
■  Wid.  Amb.  615; 

"  Post  alls  plures  niminm  sua  jura  timentes^ 
Begi  sponte  suH  munera  grata  ferunt. 


Omnes  dona  ferunt  et  sub  juga  ooUa  reponunt ; 
Flexis  poplitibus  oscula  dant  pedibus.** 
He  likens  them  to  flies  settling  on  a  wound. 
'  See  above,  p.  359. 

*  Will.  Pict.  140.  "Veniens  postero  die  ad  Fraotam  Tunim  castra 
metatus  est,  quo  in  looo  gravissimA  stu  corporis  valetudine  animos  &mi- 
liarium  pari  contuleiit  aegritudine.** 

0  William  of  Poitiers  goes  on,  "Yolens  autem  publicum  bonuzn,  ne 
exerdtus  egestate  rerum  neoessariarum  laboraret,  noluit  indulgere  dbi 
moras  ibi  agendo.**  Bu£  that  he  did  not  go  &r  from  Canterbury  is  plain 
from  Guy,  623 ; 

"  Per  spatium  mensis  cum  (rente  perendinat  illic. 
Post  alio  vadit  oastra  locare  sibi.*' 
Guy  does  not  mention  William*s  illness,  but  his  mention  of  the  month^s 
delay  quite  agrees  with  it. 
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OHAP.  XVI.  now  be  looked  on  as  conquered.     William  now  stretched 

He  sends    forth  his  hands  to  the  West,  and  soui^ht  for  the  submission 
anembaasy  .  . 

to  Win-  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings.  Win- 
Podti  of  ^®®*®''  ^®  ^^^7  ^f  Alfred  and  Cnut,  once  the  moming- 
Eadgyih.  gift  of  Emma,  was  now  again  the  morning-gift  and 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  widowed  Eadgyth.^  It  was 
on  eyeiy  ground,  political  and  military,  a  great  object  to 
obtain  early  possession  of  so  important  a  city.  It  was  also 
a  manifest  part  of  William's  policy  to  put  himself  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  widow  of  the  King  whose  lawful 
successor  he  gave  himself  out  to  be.  Out  of  deference, 
we  are  told,  to  the  widowed  Lady^  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  city  in  any  military  array;  he  simply  sent 
messengers  to  the  magistrates  of  Winchester  asking  for 
submission  and  tribute.^  Eadgyth,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
perhaps  actually  William's  partizan;  at  all  events  she 
had  no  motive  to  run  any  risk  either  on  behalf  of  the 
wincherter  young  Eadgar  or  on  behalf  of  the  Mercian  brothers.  She 
took  counsel  with  the  chief  men  of  her  city,  and  the  result 
of  their  debates  was  at  once  to  offer  their  submission  to 
the  Duke,  accompanied  with  gifts  both  from  the  Lady  and 
from  the  citizens.^  William  had  not  yet  been  two  months 
in  England ;  since  his  great  victory  he  had  had  no  need  to 
strike  a  blow ;  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  England,  the 

'  See  Appendix  M. 
■  Wid.  Amb.  635  ; 

"GuinoeBtram  misii,  mandat  primatibiui  urbis, 
Ut  &ciunt  alii,  ferre  tributa  sibi. 
Hanc  Begina  tenet  Regis  de  dote  prioriB 
Hetguardi :  quare  dedeous  ease  putat 
Sic  sibi  oonceseam  si  vadit  toUere  sedem ; 
Solum  vectigal  postulat  atque  fideoL*' 
The  embassy  to  Winchester  is  not  mentioned  by  William  of  Poitien, 
»  Wid.  Amb.  631 ; 

"  Una  primates  Reginn  oonsuluerunt, 
niaque  concedens  ferre  petita  jubet. 
Taliter  et  Begis  pnecepto  spirat  uterque. 
Nam  domine  pariter  et  sua  dom>  fenmt.** 
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ancient  ecclesiastical  metropolis^  and  the  ancient  temporal  ohap.  xvi. 
capital,  were  already  in  his  hands. 

But  there  was  one  spot  where  another  spirit  reigned ;  London 
there  was  one  city  which  even  now  had  no  mind  to  bow  oat. 
to  the  invader.     The  men  of  London,  whose  forefathers 
had  beaten  back  Swegen  and  Cnut^  whose  brothers  had 
died  around  the  standard  of  Harold,  were  not  men  to  sur« 
render  their  mighty  city,  guarded  by  its  broad  river  and 
its  Roman  walls,^  without  at  least  meeting  the  invader  in 
the  field.     William,  master  of  Dover,   Canterbury,   andwilliwn 
Winchester,  now  directed  his  march  along  the  old  Roman  for  London, 
road,  directly  on  the  great  city.*   He  marched  on,  ravaging,  ^J^°*°^" 
burning,  and  slaughtering  as  he  went,^  and  drew  near  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river.     One  account  seems  to 
describe   him    as    occupying  Westminster — therefore    as 
crossing  the  river — ^as  planting  his  military  engines  by 
Saint  Peter's  minster,  and  as  beginning,  or  at  least  threat- 
ening, a  formal  siege  of  the  city.^    But  nothing  in  the 

»  Wid.  Amb.  639  ; 

"  A  Isyft  mvanB,  a  deztris  flumine  tuta, 
HoBtes  nee  metuit,  nee  pavet  arte  cap!.** 
•lb.  635; 

"  Bex  sic  pacatns  tentoria  fiza  resolvit, 
Quo  populoea  nitet  Londona  vertit  iter.** 
'  See  the  quotation  from  Florence  in  p.  533. 

*  The  ezpresdonB  of  Guy  (663  et  aeqq.)  seem  difltinctly  to  aaeert  a  viege. 
We  read,  for  instance, 

"  Denaatifl  castris  a  Isvft  moenia  dnxit." 
And  again, 

'*  .^Idiiicat  moles,  vervecis  comua  ferro, 
Fabricat  et  talpas  urbis  ad  ezddium.** 
Tet  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  account  in  William  of  Poitiers. 
Guy*s  description  of  Westminster  (665)  is  worth  notice ; 
'*  DimidiB  leugs  spatio  distabat  ab  urbe 
Begia  regalis,  ante  decora  nimis, 
Fertur  ab  antiquis  quae  Guest  vodtata  oolonis, 

Post  Petri  nomen  duxit  ab  ecdesiA. 
Pro^idus  hanc  sedem  ribi  Bex  elegit  ad  ledem. 
Que  sibi  oomplacuit  jure  nee  immerito : 
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OEA.T.  zTi.  whole  story  is  plainer  than  that  William  did  not  cross  the 
river  till  long  after.     A  more  credible  version  repres^ita 
him  as  sending  before  him  a  body  of  five  hundred  knights, 
whether  simply  to  reconnoitre  or  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
Skiimish,    something  by  a  sadden  attack.     The   citizens  sallied;   a 
^  ^'"^     skirmish  followed ;   the  English  were  beaten  back  within 
Soutii-        the  walls;  the  southern  suburb  of  the  dty,  Southwark, 
where   Gbdwine   had  waited  in  his   own  house  for  the 
gathering  of  two  memorable  assemblies,  was  given  to  the 
flames.  1     The  pride  of  the  citizens  was  deemed  to  be  some- 
what lowered  by  this  twofold  blow ;  *  but  it  is  plain  that  Wil- 
liam did  not  yet  venture  any  direct  attack  on  the  city.   His 
ships  were  tsur  away,  and  the  bridge  of  London  would  have 
been  a  spot  even  less  suited  for  an  onslaught  of  Norman 
cavalry  than  the  hill-side  of  Senlac.     He  trusted  to  the 
gi-aiiual  working  of  fear  and  of  isolation  even  on  the  hearts 
He  keeps    of  thosc  valiant  citizens.     He  kept  on  the  right  bank  of 
right  bonk  ^^®  Thames,  harrying  as  he  went^  through  Surrey,  Hamp- 
^^        shire,  and  Berkshire^  till  at  Wallingford  a  ford  and  a  bridge 
and  supplied  safe  and  easy  means  of  crossing  for  his  army.^ 

to  Walling-  The  Norman  invader  of  England  had  now  reached  a  spot 
which  must  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  days  of  the 
English  invaders  of  Britain.  As  the  name  of  the  earlier 
conquerors  still  lives  in  the  neighbouring  Englefield,  so  the 
Ford  of  the  Sons  of  the  Welsh  proclaims  itself  as  a  spot 

Nam,  veluti  patrum  teetanttir  gesta  prioruin. 
Ex  Bolito  BegoB  hio  diadema  fenmt." 
Guy  has  a  little  exaggerated  the  antiquity  of  Westminster   as  a  royal 
dwelling-plaoe. 

^  WiU.  Pict.  141.  "  Pnemiflai  illo  equites  Normamd  quingenti  egressam 
contra  ae  adem  refugere  intra  moenia  impigre  oompellunt^  teifga  cttdentea. 
Multffi  stragi  addust  inoendinm,  cremantes  quidquid  sadificiorum  dtra 
flumen  invenere."  On  Southwaric  as  a  dwelling-plaoe  of  Godwine,  see 
vol.  ii.  pp.  145,  323,  334*  603. 
'  Will.  Pict.  141.  "  Ut  male  dupUoi  superba  ferooia  oontundatur.*' 
'lb.  "  Dux,  progrediens,  dein  qaoquoverBum  plaouity  transmeato  flu- 
mine  Tamesi,  vado  simul  atque  ponte  ad  oppidum  Warengefort  pervenit.** 
Yet  Wallingfoid  is  on  the  West-Saxon  side  of  the  Hver. 
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which  placed  a  check  in  their  path,  and  whose  capture  chap.  xyi. 
mnst  have  been  marked  as  a  bright  day  in  the  annals  of 
West-Saxon  victory.^  Witnesses  of  those  ancient  straggles 
are  still  there  in  form  of  the  dykes  with  which  the  Briton, 
after  the  model  of  his  Roman  masters,  had  on  three  sides 
fenced  in  his  place  of  shelter,  leaving,  as  in  his  masters' 
own  work  at  Dorchester,  the  fourth  side  to  be  guarded  by 
the  river.  Within  those  ancient  defences,  one  of  the  vast 
mounds  which  speak  of  later  days  of  English  victory 
under  Eadward  the  Unconquered  stood  ready  to  become 
at  William's  bidding  the  kernel  of  a  stronghold  from  which 
the  new  invader  might  hold  Englishmen  in  bondage.  Here 
at  Wallingford  William  was  in  the  shire  of  the  brave  Sheriff 
Gh)dric,  in  a  King's  town,  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  set  aside  as  a  sort  of  special  barrack  or  garrison  for 
the  King's  Housecarls.^  But  the  stout  heart  of  the  lord 
of  Fifhide  had  ceased  to  beat ;  Sheriff  and  Housecarls  alike 
had  dealt  iheir  last  blow  for  England  on  the  far  South- 
Saxon  hill.  No  force  was  ready  on  the  bridge  of  Walling* 
ford  to  bar  the  approach  of  the  invader.  There  is  even 
reason  to  think  that  the  chief  man  of  the  place,  the  Sheriff 
of  the  neighbouring  shire  of  Oxford,  Wiggod  of  Walling- 
ford, favoured  the  progress  of  the  Norman.  He  had  been 
high  in  fiivour  with  Eadward,  and  he  was  afterwards  high 
in  favour  with  William,  and  a  son  of  his  lived  tb  die 


fighting  for  William  in  a  more  worthy  cause.^  However  He  < 
thi?  may  be^  William  passed  the  great  border  stream  un-  into 
hindered,  and  for  the  first  time  set  foot  on  Mercian  soil.  ^®'***' 


'  Wallingford  most  have  been  taken  in  the  expedition  of  Cuthwulf  in  571, 
when  he  croBsed  the  Thames  and  took  the  four  British  towns,  one  of  which 
is  the  neighbouring  Bensington. 

'  Domesday,  56.  "  In  Buigo  de  Walingeford.  .  .  Bex  Edwardus  habuit 
XV.  acras  in  quibos  manebant  husoarles.**  The  customs  of  Wallingford  are 
given  at  gieat  length.  Another  provision  of  the  same  kind  for  the  House- 
carls  is  found  at  Dorchester  in  Dorset,  Domesday,  75. 

'  On  Wiggod  of  WallingfiMrd,  see  vol.  iv.  Appendix  C. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  He  was  now  on   the  old  battle-ground   of  Bensington, 

where  Angle  and    Saxon,   now  falling  fast    under    one 

common  bondage,  had  in  other  days  fought  out  their  border 

quarrels.^     He  passed  beneath  the  hills,  so  marked  in  the 

distance  by  their  well-known   clumps^  where  the  Briton 

had,  in  yet  earlier  days,  bid  defiance  to  the  conquerors  of 

the  world.     He  was  now  within  the  diocese  whence  the 

Toice  of  England  had  driven  his  unworthy  countryman, 

the  Norman  Ulf,  the  bishop  who  did  nought  bisboplike.^ 

He  was  now  within  the  earldom  which  his  own  hand  had 

made  vacant^  when  he  avenged  the  fall  of  his  Spanish 

He  still      horse  by  the  fall  of  a  son  of  Oodwine.^    But  he  still  did 

iBUMreh°oii    ^^*  march  straight  upon  London.     His  plan  evidently  was 

London ;     to  surround  the  city  with  a  wide  circle  of  conquered  and 

reason  of  "^  ,  ,  * 

his  course,  wasted  country,  till  sheer  isolation  should  compel  its  de- 
fenders to  submit.  South  and  west  of  London,  he  was 
master  from  Dover  to  Wallingford ;  his  course  was  now  to 
march  on,  keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  till  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  London  should  be  as  thoroughly 
wasted  and  subdued  as  the  lands  south  of  the  Thames. 
He  reaches  He  followed  out  this  plan  till  he  reached  Berkhampstead 
stead.  ^  ^^  Hertfordshire.^  But  by  this  time  the  spirit  of  London 
itself  had  failed.  The  blow  which  had  been  dealt  at  Senlac 
had  at  last  reached  the  heart  of  England.  At  Berkhamp- 
stead the  second  act  of  William's  great  work  was  played 
out.  The  Conquest  there  received  the  formal  ratification 
of  the  conquered.® 

The  chief  military  command  in  London  was  in  the  hands 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  570. 

>  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  112,  116,  329. 

>  See  above,  p.  484. 

*  Chxon.  Wig.  1066.  "  He  heigode  .  .  [see  above,  p.  553,  note  4]  otS 
)«t  he  com  to  Beorhhamstede.'*  So  Florence;  "Devastabat  .  .  .  donee 
ad  villam  qua  Beorcham  nominatur  veniret.'* 

'  On  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead,  see  Appendix  TT. 
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of  the  wounded  Staller  Ansgar,  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle-  chap.  zvr. 
Saxons.     His  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  could  neither  '^^^gtf 

chief  in 

walk  nor  ride,  but  was  carried  about  the  city  in  a  litter.*  oammand 
But  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  soul  of  all  the  counsels  ^        ^^ 
taken  by  the  defenders  of  London.*    The  defection  of  the 
Northern  Earls  had  left  him  the  layman  of  highest  rank  in 
the  city,  the  natural  protector  and  military  adviser  of  the 
young  King-elect     A  tale  is  told  of  messages  which  are  Tale  of  his 
said  to  have  gone  to  and  fro  between  Ansgar  and  William.  ^!^""' 
But  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  we  ought  to  believe  a  story  ™^j^ 
which  implies  that    London  was    besieged  by  William, 
which  it  certainly  was  not.*    William,  we  are  told,  sent  a  Winiam's 
secret  message  to  Ansgar.     He  asked  only  for  a  formal  J^^™**' 
acknowledgement  of  his  right.     Let  William   have  the 
name  of  King^  and  all  things  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
ruled  according  to  the  bidding  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  Middle- 
Saxons.*    Ansgar  listens ;  he  has  no  intention  of  yielding 
even  thus  far,  but  he  thinks  it  prudent  to  dissemble.     He  Aiugftr 
summons  an  Assembly,  among  the  members  of  which  we  l^^  an^. 
may  possibly  discern  the  forerunners  of  the  fiimous  Alder-  ^^y*  ^^ 
men  of  London.*    He  sets  forth  the  general  sad  estate  of 

^  Wid.  Amb.  68 1.    See  above,  pp.  501,  503. 
"  lb.  685 ; 

"  Omnibus  ille  tamen  primatibus  imperat  urbiB ; 
Ejus  in  auxilio  publica  res  agitur." 

*  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Guy  of  Amiens,  687  et  seqq.  These 
stories  of  secret  messages  are  always  suspicious,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mistake  of  making  London  a  besieged  town.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Guy 
should  have  invented  the  name  and  the  whole  stoiy  of  his  "  Ansgardus,"  and 
''Ansgsrdus  **  can  (see  above,  p.  437)  be  no  one  except  the  Staller  and  Sheriff 
Ansgar.  About  the  siege,  Guy,  as  before  (see  above,  p.  541),  is  explicit. 
Anagar  is  made  to  say  (699), 

"Molis  et  erects  transcendit  Tnachina  turres, 
Ictibus  et  lapidum  moenia  scissa  ruunt.** 

*  Wid.  Amb.  689 ; 

*'  Solum  Bex  vodtetur,  ait ;  sed  oommoda  regni, 
Ut  jubet  Ansgardus,  subdita  cuncta  regat.** 
»  lb.  693 ; 

*'  Natu  majores,  omni  levitate  repulsd, 
Aggregat." 
VOL.  III.  N  n 
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OBAF.  xYi.  the  country  and  the  special  dangers  of  the  besieged  city, 
mib^fl^  It  would  be  prudent  to  send  a  cunning  messeDger  who 
to  William,  should  entrap  the  invader  with  wily  words.     Let  him  offer 
a  feigned  submission^  which  might  at  least  cause  delay 
Anagv^s     and  stave  off  the    immediate    danger.^    The  messenger 
^J^^^y  went;  but  to  deceive  William  was  found  to  be  no  such 
William.     ^^  matter.    The  fox — it  is  his  own  poetical  pan^yrist 
who  makes  the  comparison — ^is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  trap 
laid  in  open  day.'    William  pretends  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  Ansgar,  the  exact  details  of  which  are  not  told 
us.'    But  he  wins  over  the  messenger  by  crafty  speeches, 
backed  by  gifts  and  by  promises  greater  than  the  gifts.* 
The  messenger  goes  back  to  London  to  enlarge  on  the 
might,  the  wisdom,  the  just  rights,  and  the  various  ex- 
cellences of  William.*^    The  invader  is  one  whom  it  is  on 

The  "natu  majores"  maybe  simply  the  "yldestan  |>egnas,"  but  in  London 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  Aldennen  in  the  later  sense. 
»  Wid.  Amb.  715  ; 

"  Actutnm  dooilis  noster  legatus  ut  hosti 
Mittatur,  verbis  fallere  qui  satagat, 
Servitium  simulet,  necnon  et  feedera  pads, 
£t  dextru  deztrae  subdere,  si  jubeat.** 
"  lb.  733 ; 

"  Sed  quia  vix  patulA  teneatur  oompede  vulpes, 

Fallitur  a  Rege  fiillere  quem  voluit." 
Cfl  above,  pp.  161,  487,  but  one  is  a  little  surprised  at  the  comparison  being 
made  by  William^s  own  laureate. 

•  lb.  7^5  ; 

"  Namque  palam  laudat  Rex  atque  latenter  ineptat 
Quidquid  ab  Ansgardo  nuntius  attulerat." 
«  lb.  737; 

"  Oboscat  donis  stoUdum  varbisque  fefeUit, 
Prcemia  promittens  innumeroea  sibi.** 

•  lb.  735 ; 

"  Pulcrior  est  sole,  sapientior  et  Salomone, 
Promptior  est  Magno,  largior  et  Garolo." 
I  doubted  for  some  time  whether  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  had  not  cut  asunder 
"Carolus  Magnus"  into  two  distinct  heroes;  but  by  "Magnus"  we  are 
most  likely  to  understand  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Magnus.     He  then  goes  on  to 
state  William's  claim  to  the  Grown  (737) ; 

"  Contulit  Eguardus  quod  Bex  donum  sibi  regni 
Monstrat  et  aflfirmat^  vottque  prob^sse  referi,'** 
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« 

every    ground    hopeless    to    resist.     His    intentions   areoHAP.  zvi. 

friendly ;  he  offers  peace  to  the  city ;  wisdom  dictates  one 

course  only,  that  of  immediate  submission  to  such  a  can-  Submiflrion 

didate  for  the  kingdom^^    The  people  applaud ;  the  Senate  J^^^^ 

approves;    both  orders — ^their  distinct    action  is  clearly 

marked — ^vote  at  once  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  young 

iStheling/  and  to  make  their  submission  to  the  conquering 

Duke. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  Eadstf, 

that  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  that  described  by  the  J^d^Jlu^ 

poet  was  actually  come  to  within  the  walls  of  London.  !EV^***>, 
^  ^  WaUam  at 

While  William  was  at  Berkhampstead,  an  embassy  came  Berkhamp- 
to  submit  and  to  do  homage  to  him,  an  embassy  which 
might  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  having  a  right  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  at  least  Southern  England.  Thither  came 
Eadgar,  a  King  deposed  before  he  was  full  King.  Thither 
came  the  Metropolitan  of  York,  perhaps  also  the  Metro- 
politan of  Canterbury.  Thither  came  at  least  two  other 
Bishops,  Wulfetan  of  Worcester  and  Walter  of  Hereford, 
and  with  them  came  the  best  men  of  London,  and  many 
other  of  the  chief  men  of  England.'    And  on  a  sad  and 

This  IB  of  ooune  the  Norman  tale  of  the  oonaent  of  the  Witan  being 
given  to  £adward*B  deviae  of  the  Crown.    See  Appendix  U,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  296. 
*  Wid.  Amb.  731 ; 

"  Bex  vobiB  pacem  didt  profertque  aalutem, 
Vestris  mandatiB  paiet  et  absque  dolls. 


lb.  741 ; 


Hoc  igitor  Buperest,  tdtiu  si  vivere  Tultisy 
Debita  cum  manibus  reddere  jura  sibi." 


« Annuit  hoc  vulgus,  justum  probat  esse  Benatns, 
Et  puerum  Ragem  ooetus  uterque  n^at." 
Tills  pasBage  is  worthy  of  notice  by  any  one  who  Is  studying  the  municipal 
antiquitieB  of  London.    But  it  is  not  merely  London  which  is  concerned. 
So  &r  as  the  passage  proves  anything;  I  should  rather  take  it  as  a  witness 
to  the  popular  character  of  the  Witenagem6t. 

*  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     "And  )«er  [at  Bexkhampslead]  him  com  ongean 
Ealdred  aicefaisceop  and  Eadgar  did  and  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eoil 

N  n   9 
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CHAP.  zvx.  shameful  errand  they  came.     They  came   to  make  their 

submission  to  the  invader,  and  to  pray  him  to  accept  the 

Crown  of  England.     The  treason  of  the  Northern  Earls, 

the  fear  struck  into  men's  hearts  by  William's  ravages, 

had  done  their   work.     They  bowed   to   him   for  need.* 

Hard  indeed  the  need  was,  but  the  need  stared  them  in 

the  fiice ;  men  of  cold  wisdom  even  said  that  they  ought 

to  have  bowed  to  William  long  before.*    They  sware  oaths 

William's    to  him  and  gave  him  hostages.'     WiUiam  received  his  new 

and  gra-     Subjects  graciously  ;  to  the  young  rival  who  had  so  easily 

oeptiorof    f*"®^  before  him  he  was  specially  gracious.    The  kiss  of 

Eadgar.      peace  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Eadgar  and  to  his 

companions,^  and  he  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  be 

good  lord  to  them.*^     Such  a  submission  on  the  part  of  so 

many  men  of  such  lofty  rank  might  of  itself  be  deemed 

equivalent   to  an  election  to   the  Crown.     But  a  more 

and  eaJle  ))a  betstan  men  of  Lundene."  FIorence*s  list  is,  "  Aldredua  Archi- 
epiBcopua,  Wulstanus  WigomenBia  Episoopus,  Walterua  Herefordenida  Epi* 
BCopuB,  Clito  EadgaruB,  ComitoB  Edwinua  et  MorkaruSy  et  de  Lundonift 
qaique  nobiliores,  cum  mtdtis  aliiB."  Florence  clearly  miderstood  the 
doubtful  word  did  as  being,  sometimes  at  leasts  equivalent  to  jEfSdin//.  As 
to  the  list  of  names,  see  Appendix  TT. 

'  Ghron.  Wig.  1066.     "And  bugon  J^a  for  neode,  >a  msst  wsbs  to  harme 
ged6n." 

'  See  above^  p.  528. 
•  '  Chron.   Wig.    1066.      "And  gysledan  and  sworon  him  aVas.**     Sa 

Florence;  "Datis  obddibus,  illi  deditionem  fecerunt^  fidelitatemque  jura- 
verunt." 

*  Wid.  Amb.  747  ; 

"  Novit  ut  adventum,  &ctus  Rex  obvius  illis 
Cum  puero  reliquis  oscnla  grata  dedit ; 
Culpas  indulait,  gratanter  dona  reoepit, 
Et  sic  Buaoeptos  tractat  honoriiice." 
So  Ord.  Vit.  503  A.     **  Ipsi  ab  eo  benigniter  susoepti,  pristinas  dignitates 
et  honores  receperunt  ....  Edgarus  Adelinus,  qui  Rex  fucrat  oonstitutus 
Ah  Anglisy  resistere  diffidens  humiliter  Guilldmo  se  regnumque  contulit. 
lUe  yero,  quia  idem  puer  mitis  et  ainoerus  erat,  et  oonsobrinus  Eduardi 
Magni  [!]  Regis,  filius  scilicet  nepotis  ejus,  erat»  amicabiliter  eum  amplex> 
atus  est,  et  omni  vit&  su&  inter  filioe  suos  honorabiliter  veneratus  est.** 

'^  Chron.  Wig.  1066.     "And  he  heom  behet  ]nBt  he  wolde  heom  hold 
Uaford  beon."    Flor.  Wig.     "Cum  quibus  et  ipse  fcedus  pepigit." 
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direct    invitation   was    not   wanting.     It  was    probably  chap.  xvi. 
at  Berkbampstead'   that  William ,  was,  as  we   are  told,  ^^J^^ 
prayed    by   the    chief    men    of  England,   spiritual    andjawmetha 
temporal,  to  accept  the  vacant  Crown.    They  needed  apeeliiigBof 
King ;  they  had  always  been  used  to  submit  to  a  crowned  ^^^^i^^ 
King  and  to  none  other.'     Here  we  may  clearly  see  the  moment, 
almost  superstitious  importance  which  was  then  attached 
to  the  ceremony  of  coronation.    The  uncrowned  Eadgar 
had  been  no  full  King,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  defend 
his  people.     The  armed  candidate  who  was  encamped  at 
Berkhampstead  was  no  longer  to  be  withstood  by  force  of 
arms.     The  best  course  was  to  acknowledge  and  receive  Policy  of 
him  at  once,  and  by  the  mystic  rite  of  consecration  to 
change  him  from  a  foreign  invader  into  an  English  King. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  were  living  who  could  Example 
remember  how  an  earlier  foreign  invader  had  been  changed 
into  an  English  King,  into  a  King  who  had  won  his  place 
among  the  noblest  of  England's  native  worthies.    England 
had  accepted  Cnut  the  Dane,  and  she  had  flourished  under 
him  as  she  had  never  flourished  before  or  since.     Men 
might  hope  that  the  like  good  luck  would  follow  on  their 
acceptance   of  William  the  Norman.     William  in  truth  Compa- 
promised  better  than  Cnut  in  every  way.    Instead  of  a  J^^ 
half-heathen  sea-king,  he  was  the  model  prince  of  Europe,  ^?^t 
the  valiant  soldier,  the  wise  ruler,  the  pious  son  of  the 
Church,  the  prince  who,  among  unparalleled  difficulties,  had 
raised  his  paternal  duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  good 
government  which  made  it  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of 

^  See  Appendix  TT. 

'  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Orant  poet  haw  ut  ooronam  sumat  una  pontificee 
atque  cseteii  summates ;  '  Se  quidem  solitoe  esse  regi  servire,  rcgem  doml- 
num  habere  Telle."*  Ord.  Vit.  505  B.  "Cuncti  pnesules  regnique  pro- 
ceres  cum  GniUelmo  conoordiam  feoerunt,  ac  ut  diadema  regium  sumeret, 
fidcut  moe  Anglid  principatds  exigit>  oravenint  ....  Hoc  divino  nutu 
Bubacti  optabant  indigenie  regni,  qui  [noh]  msi  coronato  regi  servire 
hactenuB  erant  soliti." 
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OBAP.  ZYI. 


Seeming 
judgement 
of  God  in 
William's 
ikvour. 


Artifidal 
frame  of 
mind  of 
English- 
men at 
the  time. 


William 
oalUa 
Gomudl 
of  his 
officers. 


continental  lands.  The  hopes  of  those  who  dreamed  that 
William  would  prove  a  second  Cnut  were  doomed  to  be 
woeftilly  disappointed.  But  such  hopes  were  at  the  time, 
if  not  reasonable,  at  all  events  plausible.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  men  may  have  been  led  away  by  thegi. 
Men  too,  especially  churchmen,  might  easily  argue  that 
the  event  had  proved  that  it  was  God's  will  that  William 
should  be  received.  Harold  had  appealed  to  God^s  judge* 
ment  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  verdict  of  God's 
judgement  had  been  given  against  him.  Those  who  had 
fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Fighting  Man  against  the 
banner  of  the  Apostle  were  proved  to  have  been  in  truth 
men  fighting  against  God.  All  these  arguments,  backed 
by  the  presence  in  the  land  of  William's  victorious 
army,  would  have  their  effect  upon  men's  minds.  They 
might  even  produce  something  more  than  a  mere  sullen 
submission  to  physical  force.  Men  may  well  have 
brought  themselves  to  a  belief,  unwilling  indeed,  but 
not  either  absolutely  compulsory  or  absolutely  hypo- 
critical, that  the  King  who  had  been  so  visibly  sent 
to  them  by  the  hand  of  God  ought  to  be  frankly  and 
loyally  acknowledged.  We  can  believe  that  the  request 
made  by  so  many  Englishmen  that  the  Conqueror 
would  at  once  assume  the  English  Crown  was  made  in 
an  artificial,  but  not  a  dishonest,  frame  of  mind.  It  was 
made  in  that  state  of  artificial  hope,  even  of  artificial 
eagerness,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  men  who  are 
striving  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  For  the 
moment  they  really  wished  to  have  William  to  their  King. 
But  it  was  only  for  the  moment  that  the  wish  lasted. 

The  Crown  was  thus  offered  to  William,  but  we  are  told 
that  it  was  by  no  means  eagerly  accepted  by  him.  He 
summoned  a  Council  of  his  chief  officers  and  advisers^ — ^we 

^  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Consnlenfl  ille  comitatoe  e  Normannia,  qaorum  non 
minus  prudentiam  quam  fidem  spectatam  habebat.'* 
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are  hardly  to  suppose  a  Norman  military  Gem6t — and  laid  ohap.  xvi. 
the  matter  before  them.     Possibly  he  merely  wished  to 
prove  the  minds  of  his  friends  and  followers ;  possibly  the 
arguments  which  they  brought  forward  had  real  weight 
with  him.     Was  it,  he  asked,  expedient  for  him  to  take  the  His  pio- 
Crown,  while  he  was  still  so  far  from  being  in  full  posses-  willingneM 
sion  of  the  kinffdom?*    We  must  remember  that  though  tp»ooept 

^  ^='     the  Crown 

the  Prelates  of  York,  Worcester,  and   Hereford  were  in  at  once. 
William's  camp,  yet  York,  Worcester,  and  Hereford  were 
not  in  William's  hands.     William  had  actual  possession  Extent  of 
only  of  the  south-eastern  shires.     His  authority  reached  j^tiua  au- 
westward  as  far  as  Winchester ;  it  reached  northward  as  Sj^^J"^ 
far  as  his  plunderers  could  go  from  the  spot  where  he  was 
now  encamped.    Was  it  prudent,  he  argued,  so  hastily  to 
assume   a   kingship   which,   in   the   greater  part  of  the 
land,  would  still  be  kingship  only  in  name  ?     He  wished  He  wiahea 
moreover — and  here  we  may  believe  that  William  spoke  be  crowned 
from    the    heart — that    whenever    he    should    be    raised  ^*^  ^"™* 
into  a  crowned  King,  his  beloved  and  faithful  Duchess 
might   be  there    to    share   his    honours."     He   therefore 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly  as    to    the    imme- 
diate acceptance  of  the  Crown  which  was  pressed  upon 
him. 

The  military  Council  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
William's  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  but  the  decisive 
answer  was  given,  not  by  any  of  William's  native  subjects, 
but  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign  volunteers. 
Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thenars,   a  man,  we   are  told,  as 

'  Will.  Pict.  141.  "Patefecit  eis  quid  maxime  sibi  disBuaderet  quod 
Angli  orabant ;  res  adhuc  turbidas  esse,  rebellare  nonnullos,  se  potias  regni 

quietem  quam    ooronam   cupere Denique  non    oportere    nimium 

properare,  dum  in  altmn  cuhnen  ascenditur."  The  Archdeacon  adds, 
"Profecto  non  illi  dominabator  regnandi  libido."  Cesar,  we  all  know, 
was  not  ambitious. 

'lb.  "  Prseterea,  si  Deus  ipsi  hunc  concedit  honorem,  secum  velle 
conjugem  suam  coronari."  The  paneg3rrist  adds— this  time  with  truth — 
''Sanctam  esse  intellexerat,  sancteque  diligebat  conjugii  pignus/* 
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CHAF.  XVI,  ready  of  speech  as  he  was  valiant  in  fight,^  had,  on  the 
^2^^^  height  of  Telham,  been  the  first  to  hail  the  Duke  as  a 
Thouan.     future    King.      He  was   not  unwilling  that   the  words 
which  had  then  fallen  from  him  as  an  omen  should  now 
put  on  full  shape  and  substance.     The  Aquitanian  chief 
began  in  a  courtly  strain,  by  praising  the  condescension  of 
the  general  who  deigned  to  take  the  opinion  of  his  soldiers 
on  such  a  point.     It  was  not,  he  said^  a  matter  for  much 
deliberation,  when  all  were  united  in  one  wish.     It  was 
the  desire  of  every  man  in  William's  army  to  see  his  lord 
become  a  King  as  soon  as  might  be.'    To  make  William  a 
King  was  the  very  end  for  which  all  of  them  had  crossed 
the  sea,  the  end  for  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  to 
the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  of  the  battle.*    As  for  Eng- 
land itself,  the  wisest  men  in  England,  the  highest  in  rank 
and  character,  were  there,  offering  the  kingship  of  their 
land  to  William.     They  doubtless  knew  best  what  was  for 
the  good   of  their  own  country.     They  clearly  saw  in 
William  a  fit  man  to  reign  over  them,  one  under  whose 
rule  themselves  and  their  country  would  flourish.^     An 
offer  thus  pressed  on  him  from  all  sides  it  was  clearly  his 
William      duty  to  accept.     William,  we  are  told,  weighed  what  was 
toaooept     ^id,  and  determined  at  once  to  accept  the  Crown.     He 
at^oMe'^  felt  that,  if  he  were  once  crowned  King,  the  magic  of  the 
royal  name  would  have  its  effect.     It  would  do  something 

>  Will.  Pict.  142.  "HaimeriuB  Aquitanus,  pneses  Toaroenaa,  lingui  non 
ignobilior  quam  dextrd."  The  Aqiiitanian  name  still  stretchee  to  the 
Loire. 

'  lb.  **  Non  est  diu  trahendmn  nostrft  deliberatione  quod  desideramiu 
fieri  quam  odssime.'*  The  Archdeacon  had  just  before  said,  "Familiares 
suasere  ut  totius  exerdtiis  unanimi  desiderio  optari  sdebant.'* 

'  Ord.  Vit.  503  B.  "Hoc  summopere  fiagitabant  Nonnanni,  qui  pro 
fasce  regali  nandscendo  suo  prindpi  subierunt  ingens  discrimen  maris  ao 
prodii." 

*  Will.  Pict.  142.  "At  prudentissimi  et  optimi  viri  nequaquam  ita 
cuperent  in  alto  hujus  monarchise  ilium  locari,  nisi  pnedpue  idoneum  per- 
viderent»  licet  ipsorum  oommoda  et  honores  per  ezaltationem  ejus  augeri 
volentes.** 
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to  damp  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  still  unsubdued  ohaf.  xti. 
parts   of  the  country.     Men  who  were   eager  to   fight 
against  a  mere  foreign  invader,  would  be  less  inclined  to 
withstand  a  King  formally  chosen  and  consecrated  accord- 
ing to   the   laws   of  the  kingdom.^     The   Duke  of  the 
Normans  therefore  signified  to  the  English  embassy  his 
readiness  at  once  to  take  on  himself  the  kingship  of  Eng- 
land.    The  day  for  the  consecration  of  the  King-elect  was  The  coro- 
of  course  fixed  for  the  great  festival  of  the  Church  which  g^edfor 
was  drawing  near.    The  Midwinter  feast  was  to  be  again  Chrurtmaa. 
held  at  Westminster  by  a  crowned  King.     On  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity,  within  less  than  a  full  year  from  the  con- 
secration of  the  minster  itself,  the  church  of  Eadward  was 
to  behold  another  King  crowned  and  anointed  within  its 
walls.     Events  had  indeed  followed  fast  on  one  another 
since  the  Christmas  Gemot  of  the  last  year  had  been  held 
by  the  last  King  of  the  House  of  Cerdic. 

The  Conqueror  was  thus  King-elect.      His  plans  had  Poflition  of 
answered.     His  arts  and  his  arms  had  been  alike  success-  -J       * 

Tnumph 

ful.    And  the  triumph  of  his  subtlety  had  been  specially  of  his 
his  own.     It  was  the  chance  shot  of  an  arrow  which  had 
overcome  the  English  King,  but  it  was  William's  own 
policy  which  had  overcome  the  English  people.     King  in 
truth  only  by  the  edge  of  the  sword^  he  had  so  managed 
matters  that  he  had  now  the  formal  right  to  call  himself 
King,  not  only  by  the  bequest  of  Eadward  but  by  the 
election  of  the  English  people.   But^  having  won  this  great 
success  of  his  craft,  he  was  not  minded  to  jeopard  what 
he  had  won  by  the  neglect  of  any  needful  military  pre- 
caution.    He  did  not  trust  himself  in  London  till  his  He  sends 
position  there  was  secured,  till  some  steps  had  been  taken  port  in  ^* 
towards  holding  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  citizens  in  check,  ^-ondon. 

'  Will.  Pict.  X42.     "Pnesertim  sperans,  ubi  r^nare  copperit,  rebellem 
quemque  minus  ausurum  in  se,  facilius  oonterendum  esse." 
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CHAP.  xvT.  He  sent  on  a  detachment  before  him  to  prepare  a  fortress 

in  or  close  to  the  city.^    This  was  doubtless  one  of  those 

hasty  structures    of  wood   of  which  we  have  heard  at 

Brionne^  and  at  Arques;^   but  it  was  the  germ  which 

grew  into  the  noblest  work  of  Norman  military  art,  the 

mighty  Tower  of  Gundulf.     Orders  were  also  sent  to  make 

everything  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  new  King  and 

Opposite     for  the  great  rite  of  his  crowning.     Of  William's  conduct 

^]^^»B    meanwhile  two  exactly  opposite  pictures  are  given  us  by 

Qonduct.      ^Y^Q  Norman  and  by  the  English  writers.     His  panegyrist 

tells  us  that  all  was  quiet  and  peaceful ;  as  there  were  no 

longer  any  human  foes  to  be  slaughtered,  William  could 

carry  on  his  favourite  warfare  with  the  denizens  of  the  air 

and  of  the  forest.*     The  English  writers,  on  the  other 

hand,  tell  us  how,  notwithstanding  the  submission  of  his 

new  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  own  promises  to  them, 

the    King-elect   still  allowed  his  soldiers  to  harry  the 

country  and  bum  the  towns.*    There  is  probably  truth  in 

lUva^      both  accounts.     William  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 

ncior-        systematic  ravages,  such  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  before 

der^,  bnt  ^j^^  j^fl^j.  ^{^^  battle.     There  are  no  records  of  any  devasta- 

irregular     tions  in  Hertfordshire,  such  as  the  records  which  we  have 

done.         seen  of  his  devastations  in  Sussex.®     But  we  have  seen, 

from  what  happened  at  Dover/  how  hard  it  was  to  control 

men,  many  of  whom  doubtless  thought  that  whatever 

was  left  to   an  Englishman  was  something  taken  from 

themselves.     We  have  seen  also  that,  from  whatever  cause, 

William^  though  he  made  good  their  loss  to  the  su£ferers, 

*  Will.  Pict.  142.  "PnemiBit  ergo  Lundoniam,  qui  mmdtionem  in  ipeft 
oonstruerent  urbe,  et  pleraquecompetentia  regiie  mBgniiicentisB  pnepararent.** 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  262,  '  See  abovei  p.  139. 

'    *  Will.  Pict.  143.     "Advenitas  oinmifl  procul  fuit  adeo  ut  ve&atui  et 
avium  ludo,  si  forte  libuit,  secure  vacaret.**    Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  381. 

'  Chron.  Wig.  1066.  ''And  Yeah  onmang  Jdean  hi  hergedan  eall  )«t  hi 
oferforon.*'  So  Florence;  " Nihilominus  exerdtui  buo  villas  cremare  et 
rapinas  agere  permisit.** 

•  See  above,  p.  533.  ^  See  above,  p.  537. 
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failed  to  punish  the  criminals.  We  may  believe  that  some-  ohap.  xvi. 
thing  of  the  same  sort  took  place  now.  Systematic  ravage, 
carried  on  by  the  Bnke's  order,  doubtless  stopped,  but  the 
excesses  of  his  army,  the  amount  of  burning  and  plunder* 
ing  done  without  his  order,  but  which  he  failed  to  check 
or  to  punish,  was  doubtless  considerable. 

From    Berkhampstead  to  London,   whatever  was  the  wmiam 
amount  of  damage  done  by  the  way,  William  marched  on  Lrad(m. 
without  opposition.^     When  all  that  was  needed  to  keep 
the  city  in  subjection  had  been  done,  WDliam  drew  near 
in  readiness  for  the  great  rite  which  was  to  change  the 
Conqueror  into  a  King.     As  to  the  place  of  the  ceremony 
there  could  be  no  doubt.     William  was  to  be  crowned  in 
the  church  which  had  been  reared  by  his  kinsman  and 
predecessor,  and  where  his  mortal  remains,  lifeless,  yet 
undecayed,  and  already  displaying  their  wonder-working 
powers,  lay  as  it  were  to  welcome  him.^    William  was  thus 
to  be  consecrated  within  the  same  temple  where  Harold 
had  been  consecrated  less  than  a  year  before.     He  was  to 
be  consecrated  with  the  same  rites  and  by  the  same  hand. 
I  wish  we  could  believe,  on  the  report  of  some  later  Eng-  Alleged 
lish  writers,  that  William  sought  for  consecration  at  the  ^igancTto 
hands  of  Stigand,  and  that  the  high-souled  Primate  r^-S^^!?^*® 

>  Thierry  tells  how  FriUaic,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban's,  cut  down  trees 
and  put  them  in  the  way  to  block  WilHam^s  march.  For  this  tale  he 
refers  to  no  authority  but  Speed.  It  is  not  even  found  in  the  Life, 
legendaiy  enough,  of  Frithric  in  the  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Saint  Alban's. 

'  Will.  Mahns.  Gest.  Pont.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  134.  "  Nee  minus  sed  multo 
etiam  magis  Bex  WiUelmus  extulit  locum  magnis  reditibus  prsddiorum,  quod 
ibi  rogni  susoeperit  insignia.  Consuetude  igitur  apud  posteros  eraluit  ut, 
propter  Edward!  inibi  sepulti  memoriam,  regiam  r^gnaturi  aodpiant  00- 
ronam.*'  Compare  the  letter  of  William  to  John  Abbot  of  Fecamp  (see  above, 
p.  loi),  in  which  he  nys,  "  Abbattam  Sancti  Petri  de  Westmonasterio  .... 
in  maTJmlk  vensratiaiie  et  habeo,  et  ez  debito  habere  debeo.  Ibi  enim  jaoet 
vir  beaias  memoriflB  dominus  meus  [see  above,  p.  350]  Bex  Ethwaidus,  ibi 
etiam  tumulata  est  B^na  Etgith  uxor  ejus  inclita;  ego  etiam  ibidem, 
Bel  dementi^  providente,  aoeptrom  et  ooionam  totius  regni  Anglid  susoepi.** 
Mabillon,  Vet.  An.  i.  219. 
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OHAP.  XVI.  fused  to  pour  the  holy  unction  on  the  head  of  an  usurper 

and  a  man  of  blood.^      But  had  William  offered  to  be 

crowned  by  Stigand^  he  would  indeed  have  fallen  away 

from  his  character  as  the  reformer  of  English  ecclesiastical 

discipline/  The  act  too  would  have  been  equivalent  to 

giving  up  one  of  his  three  counts  against  England;^  it 

would  have  been  an  acknowledgement  that  Archbishop 

Robert  had  been  lawfully  deposed.    The  scruple  which  had 

swayed  even  the  mind   of  Harold  would  most  likely  be 

really  felt  by  William  with  ten  times  as  much  of  force ;  it 

would  certainly  be  professed  by  him  with  ten  times  as  much 

Stigand      of  display.    The  special  &vourite  and  champion  of  Rome 

lowed  to     could  not,  in  common  consistency,  ask  for  consecration  at 

WiSi^**  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whom  Rome  had  declared  to  be  no 

Primate  at  all^  and  who  had  no  pallium  save  that  which 

Position  of  he  had  received  from  an  usurper  of  the  Holy  See.^     Still 

his^are     Stigand,  though  not  a  lawful  Primate,  was  at  least  an 

in  the        ordained  priest  and  a  consecrated  bishop ;  he  might  per- 
oeremony.  *  r  ?  o        r 

haps  even  be  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  holder  of  the  see 
of  Winchester.  He  was  also  personally  the  first  man  in 
England,  one  to  whom  it  was  William's  policy  for  the 
present  to  avoid  giving  any  needless  offence.      He  was 

*  Will.  Nenb.  i.  i.  ''Quum,  peracta  victorift,  tyranni  nomen  exhor- 
refloenB  et  legitimi  prindpifl  perBonam  indaere  gestiens,  a  Stigando,  tunc 
temporia  Cantuariend  archiepisoopo,  in  regem  lolemniter  consecrari  de- 
poeceret ;  ille,  viro,  ut  aiebat,  cruento  et  alieni  juris  invaBori,  manua  im- 
ponere  nullatenus  acquievit."    So  Walter  of  Hemingbuigh,  i.  9. 

'  See  above,  p.  283. 

*  Will.  Pict.  143.  ''  Repudiavit  oonaecrari  a  Stigando  Gantuariensi, 
quern  per  Apoetolici  justum  zelum  anatbemate  leprobatum  didxcerat.**  Ord. 
Vit.  503  B.  "  Stigandus  Cantuarienais  secularibus  curia  et  addbua  nimia 
intentua  eni,  et  pro  quibusdam  reatibus  ab  Alexandra  Papil  interdictua 
fuerat."  Eadmer,  6.  "  Quam  oonsecmtionem  Uoet  ipae  Bex  et  omnea  alii 
optime  nossent  deberi  specialiter  fieri  et  proprie  a  Pontifice  Cantuarienai, 
tamen  quia  multa  mak  et  horrenda  crimina  pnedicabantur  de  Stigando  qui 
eo  tempore  ibi  Pontifex  erat,  voluit  [noluit  t]  earn  ab  ipso  Busdpere,  ne 
nuJedictionem  videretur  induere  pro  benedictione."  On  the  eocleaiastical 
position  of  Stigand  see  above,  pp.  15,  28,  41,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  341,  63a. 
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therefore  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony  second  ohap.  xti. 
only  to  that  of  the  actual  celebrant.     But  the  sacramental 
rite  itself  was  to  be  performed  by  the  hands  of  Ealdred. 
The  Northern  Primate  was   the   only  canonical   Metro-  The  actual 
politan  in  the  realm,  and  he  was  the  man  who^  as  having  ^^^Z 
been  the  leader  of  the  embassy  at  Berkhampstead,  might  ^TJ^**^ 
be  looked  on  as  having  been  the  first  Englishman  to  take 
a  formal  part  in  making  William  King.^     The  Primate  of 
Northumberland    had    thus  in   one  year  to  anoint  two 
Kings,  the  champion  of  England  and  her  Conqueror.     He 
had  to  anoint  both  far  away  from  his  own  province,  and  to 
anoint  both  at  a  time  when  he  could  in  no  way  pledge 
himself  that  the  willing  consent  of  his  province  should 
confirm  his  own  formal  act. 

The  Christmas  morn  at  last  came ;  and  once  more,  as  Corona- 
on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  a  King-elect  entered  the  v^m. 
portals  of  the  West  Minster  to  receive  his  Crown,     But  I^ecember 
now,  unlike  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  the  approach  to  the  The  ap- 
church  was  kept  by  a  guard  of  Norman  horsemen.*   Other-  S^^^u^h 
wise  all  was  peaceful.    Within  the  church  all  was  in  readi-  guarded  by 

N^onnan 

ness ;  a  new  crown,  rich  with  gems,^  was  ready  for  the  horsemen. 

'  William  of  Newbuigh,  i.  a,  remarks,  "Aldredus  vero  Eboracensis 
Aichiepiscopusy  vir  bonus  et  prudens,  hoc  munus  implevit,  acutius  in* 
telligens,  oedendum  esse  tempori,  et  diviuBe  nequaquam  redstendum  ordina- 
tioni.'*  He  is  followed  by  Walter  of  Hemingburgh.  William  of  Poitiers 
(14a)  takes  this  opportunity  to  praise  Ealdred  as  **  lequitatem  valde  amans, 
sevo  maturus,  sapiens,  bonus,  eloquens."  In  Guy  of  Amiens  too  (791), 
though  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  appears  as 

"  Prgesul  oeleberrimus  unus, 
Moribus  insignis  et  probitate  duens.** 
"  Probitas  **  generally  refers  to  warlike  prowess ;   but  Ealdred's  Welsh 
campaign  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  no)  was  not  specially  glorious. 

'  William  of  Poitiers  (14a)  speaks  casually  of  those  "qui  circa  monas* 
terium  in  armis  et  equis  pnesidio  dispositi  fuerunt.*'  Orderic  (503  C)  is 
more  explicit ;  **  Normannorum  turms  circa  monasterium  in  armis  et  equis, 
ne  quid  doli  et  seditionis  oriretur,  pnesidio  dispositse  fuerunt."  Presently 
after  he  speaks  of  "armati  milites  qui  extrinsecus  erant  pro  suorum 
tuitione.** 

*  That  it  was  a  new  crown  appears  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (757) ; 
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oHAF.  xvi.  ceremoHy ;  a  crowd  of  spectators  of  both  nations  filled  the 

The  minster/    The  great  procession  then  swept  on.'   A  crowd 

prooeasic^  of  clergy  bearing  crosses  marched  first ;  then  followed  the 

Bishops ;  lastly,  surrounded  by  the  chief  men  of  his  own 

land  and  of  his  new  kingdom,  came  the  renowned  Duke 

himself^  with  Ealdred  and  Stigand  on  either  side  of  him.' 

Amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  William  the  Conqueror 

passed  on  to  the  royal  seat  before  the  high  altar,  there 

to  go  through  the  same  solemn  rites  which  had  so  lately 

been  gone  through  on  the  same  spot  by  his  fallen  rival. 

The  Te  Deum  which  hpd  been  sung  over  Harold  was  now 

WiiHam     again  sung  over  William.   And  now  again^  in  ancient  form, 

before  the  ^^^  crowd  th^t  thronged  the  minster  was  asked  whether 

^^^-         they  would   that  the  candidate  who  stood  before  them 

should  be  crowned  King  over  the  land.     But  a  new  thing, 

unknown  to  the  coronation  of  Eadward  or  of  Harold,  had 

"  Auio  vel  gemmis  jubet  ut  dbi  nobile  stemma 
niud  quo  deceat  fiat  ab  artifice.'* 
He  gives  twenty-four  lines  to  a  desoription  of  the  jewels. 

Why  did  William  have  a  new  oorown  made  ?  One  would  have  thought 
that  he  would  have  made  a  special  point  of  being  crowned  with  the  crown 
which  had  been  worn  by  Eadward.  Was  it  held  to  be  desecrated  by  the 
irregular  ooronaticm  of  Harold  ? 

'  Ord.  Vit.  598  A.     "  Francis  et  Anglis  peroptantibus  in  die  natalis 
Domini ....  oonsecratus  est." 
'  The  procession  is  described  at  length  by  Guy,  787  et  seqq. ; 
"  Tempore  disposito  quo  Bex  sacrandus  habetur, 
Teme  magnates  et  populosa  manus, 
Pontificale  decus,  venerabiUs  atque  senatus 
Undique  oonveniunt  E^gis  ad  ofiidum.** 
•  This  is  clear  fSrom  Guy  (801) ; 

"  Rex,  multa  comitumque  ducum  vallante  caterv&, 
Ultimus  incedit  cum  strepitu  populi. 
Blius  et  dextram  sustentat  metropolitan 
Ad  Isevam  graditur  alter  honore  pari." 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  share  taken  by  Stigand  in 
William's  coronation.    He  acted  as  a  Bishop,  but  not  as  an  Arohbishop. 
It  is  however  somewhat  strange  that  Guy  should  put  him  so  completely  on 
a  level  with  Ealdred,  without  any  hint  as  to  his  uncaaonical  position.     On 
the  two  Bishops  who  led  the  King,  see  Appendix  F. 
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to  mark  the  coronation  of  William.  A  King  was  to  be  chap.  xti. 
crowned  who  spake  not  our  ancient  tongue^  and,  with  him^ 
many  who  knew  not  the  speech  of  England  stood  there 
to  behold  the  rite.  It  was  therefore  not  enough  for  Ealdred 
to  demand  in  his  native  tongue  whether  the  assembled 
crowd  consented  to  the  consecration  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans.  The  question  had  to  be  put  a  second  time  in 
French  by  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  one  of  the 
prelates  who  had  borne  his  part  in  those  rites  in  the 
camp  at  Hastings  which  had  ushered  in  the  day  of  Saint 
Calixtus.^  The  assent  of  the  assembled  multitude  of  both 
nations  was  given  in  ancient  form.  The  voices  which  on 
the  Epiphany  had  shouted  "Yea,  yea,  King  Harold," 
shouted  at  Christmas  with  no  less  of  seeming  zeal^  '^  Yea> 
yea.  King  William."  Men's  hearts  had  not  changed^  but 
they  had  learned,  through  the  events  of  that  awful  year, 
to  submit  as  cheerfiiUy  as  might  be  to  the  doom  which 
could  not  be  escaped.^    The  shout  rang  loud  through  the 

'  See  above,  p.  453. 

'  Will.  Pict.  14a.  "Eloquutufl  ad  Anglos  ....  Eboraceiiflis  Azchi- 
epiflcoptis  ....  an  oonaentirent  eum  dbi  Domlnum  ooronari  inquiaivit. 
Protestati  sunt  hilarem  consensmn  univeni  minime  hsedtantee,  ao  si  ocelituB 
unft  mente  dat&  unique  voce.  Anglorum  voluntati  quam  fiidllizae  Nor- 
manni  conflonuenmt,  sennocinato  ad  eos  ac  sententiam  percunctato  Con- 
Btantini  PzKsule.''  Ord.  Yit.  503  C.  "  Dum  Adelredus  Pnesul  alloqueretur 
Anglofl,  et  GciflfreduB  Gonstantinieons  Nonnannofl,  an  ooncederent  Guiller- 
mum  T^^nare  super  ae,  et  umveni  OQuaensum  hUarem  protestarentur, 
un&  voce,  non  uniuB  lingua  loquutione."  Guy  of  Amiens  (811)  is  very 
emphatic  i 

"  Normannus  quidam  prosul  mox  pulpita  scandens, 
Famosis  Gallis  talia  verba  dedit ; 
'  Oblatns  vobis  si  Bex  plaoet,  edite  nobis ; 

Arbitrio  vestri  nam  deoet  hoc  fieri.' 
Concessit  populus,  derus  fitvet  atque  senatus ; 

Quod  setmone  nequit  innuit  et  manibus. 
Seimo  perorattur  post  ilium  metropolite : 
Hac  eadem  lingui  protulit  Angligeni. 
Spiiat  utiimque  manus,  laudat,  spondet  fieunnlari, 
Annuit  ex  toto  corde  subesse  sibi.*' 
William  of  Poitiers  distinctly  counts  this  as  f^  election ;  '*  Sic  elcctum  con- 
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OHAP.  xTi.  minster ;  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  Norman  horsemen 
who  kept  watch  round  the  building.     They  hadf  doubt- 
less   never   before   heard   the  mighty   voice   of   an    as- 
sembled people.     They  deemed,   or   professed   to   deem, 
that  some  evil  was   being   done   to   the   newly  chosen 
The  Nor-    sovereign.      But,    instead    of   rushing    in    to    his    help, 
men  fire      ^^ley  hastened^  with  the  strange  instinct  of  their  nation, 
^Sj^^tbT*  *o  set  fire   to  the  buildings  around   the  minster.*     At 
church.       once  all  was  confusion ;  the  glare  was  seen,  the  noise 
Scene  of     was    heard^    within    the    walls    of    the    church.      Men 
fudon;       <uid  women    of  all    ranks  rushed  forth  to   quench   the 
flames    or   to   save   their    goods,    some,    it    is    said,   to 
seek  for   their  chance  of   plunder   in    such  a   scene   of 
WflUam      terror.^     The   King-elect,   with   the    officiating    prelates 
^rgy  left  *"^  c^^rgy  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  alone  remained 
^onein      before  the  altar.     They  trembled,  and,  perhaps  for  the 

the  church. 

first  and  the  last  time  in  his  life,  William  trembled  also.' 
His  heart  had  never  failed  him  either  in  council  or  in 
battle,  but  here  was  a  scene  the  like  of  which  William 

secravit  idem  ArchiepisoopnB,"  &c.  And  he  presently  (143)  makes  Wil- 
liam's right  threefold,  by  bequest  or  hereditary  succession,  by  conquest,  and 
by  election ;  **  Quam  [Anglicam  terram]  et  hflereditaii&  delegatione  sacra- 
mentis  Anglorum  firmatA,  et  jure  belli  ipse  possedit,  coronatus  tali  eorum- 
dem  consensu  vel  potius  appetitu  ejusdem  gentis  primatum.*' 

^  William  of  Poitiers  (14a,  143)  tells  us  how  the  horsemen  who  sur- 
rounded the  church  **  ignote  [lingus  X]  nimio  strepitu  aocepto,  rem  sinistram 
arbitrati,  prope  dvitati  imprudenti4  flammam  injecerunt."  Orderic  (503  C) 
is  clearer,  <«  flammam  sedibus  imprudenter  injeoerunt."  Guy  does  not 
mention  the  fire. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  503  C.  "  Currente  festinanter  per  domes  incendio,  plebs  quae 
in  ecdesiA  hetabatur  perturbata,  et  multitude  virorum  ac  mulierum  divenne 
dignitatis  et  qualitatis,  infortunio  perurgente,  oeleriter  basilicam  egressa 

est Pene  onmes  ad  ignem  nimis  furentem  cucurrerunt^  quidam  ut 

vim  fod  Tiriliter  occarent,  et  plures  ut  in  tantft  perturbatione  sibi 
pnedas  diriperent.**  Mark  the  use  of  "  focus "  retained  in  the  Romance 
languages. 

*  lb.  503  D.  **  Soli  prBBSules,  et  paud  derid  cum  monachis,  nimium  trepi- 
dantes  ante  aram  perstiterunt,  et  offidum  oonsecrationis  $up€r  Hegen  vehe- 
menter  trementem  vix  pcregerunt." 
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himself  was  not  prepared  to  brave.     But  the  rite  went  ohap.  xvi* 

on ;  the  trembling  Duke  took  the  oaths  of  an  English  ^^J^^^ 

King,  the  oaths  to  do  justice  and  mercy  to  all  within  oath. 

his  realm,  and  a  special  oath^  devised  seemiugly  to  meet 

the  case  of  a  foreign  King,  an  oath  tbat,  if  his  people 

proved  loyal  to  him,   he  would    rule   them  as  well  as 

the   best    of   the    Kings    who   had    gone    before   him.' 

The  prayers  and  litanies  and  hymns  went  on;  the  rite, 

hurried   and   maimed    of  its   splendour,   lacked   nothing 

of  sacramental    virtue    or    of   ecclesiastical    significance. 

All  was  done   in   order;   while   the  flames  were   raging  wmiam 

around,   amid   the   uproar    and    the    shouts   which   sur<  ^^ 

rounded  the  holy  place,  Ealdred  could  still  nerve  himself  ^^*^ 

to  pour  the  holy  oil  upon  the  royal  head,  to  place  the  rod 

and  the  sceptre  in  the  royal  hands.     In  the  presence  of 

that   small  band  of  monks  and  bishops  the  great  rite 

was  brought  to  its  end,  and   the  diadem  with  all  its 

gleaming  gems  rested  firmly  on  the  brow  of  William,  King 

of  the  English. 

The  work  of  the  Conquest  was   now    formally  com-  Sumnuury. 
pleted ;    the  Conqueror  sat  in  the  royal  seat  of  England. 
He  had  claimed   the  Crown   of  his   kinsman;    he  had 

*  The  Wozoetter  Chronicler  is  emphatic  on  the  oath ;  "  Da  on  mid- 
wintres  dsg  hine  halgode  to  kynge  Ealdred  arcebiaoeop  on  Westmjmfltre, 
and  he  sealde  him  on  hand  mid  Ghristes  bSc,  and  eac  swdr,  er)>an  ^  he 
wolde  ytk  corona  him  on  heafode  settan,  ^t  he  wolde  Jnane  t^eodscype  swa 
wel  haldan  swa  lenig  kyngc  aetlbian  him  betst  dyde,  gif  hi  him  holde  beon 
woldon.'*  So  Florence ;  "  Quia  Stigandns,  primas  totius  Anglin,  ab 
Apostolico  Pap&  calumniatus  est  pallium  non  suscepisse  canonice,  ipa& 
Nativitatis  die,  quae  Ulo  anno  feri&  seoundA  evenit,  ab  Aldredo  Eboraoensium 
Archiepiscopo  in  Westmonasterio  oonsecratus  est  honorijBce  [the  words 
which  he  uses  of  Harold's  coronation],  prius  ut  id^m  Azchiprsesul  ab  eo  exi- 
gebaty  ante  altare  Sancti  Petri  Apoetoli,  coram  dero  et  populo  juzejurando 
promittens,  se  velle  sanctas  Dei  ecclesiafl  et  rectores  illarum  defendere, 
necnon  et  cunctum  populnm  sibi  subjectum  juste  et  regali  providentiA 
regere,  rectam  legem  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injustaque  judida 
penitus  interdicere.**    The  Norman  writers  are  silent  about  the  oath. 

VOL.  III.  O  O 
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CHAP.  XVI.  set  forth  his  claim  in  the  ears  of  Earope ;  he  had 
maintained  it  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  now  it  had 
been  formally  acknowledged  by  the  nation  over  which 
he  sought  to  role.  As  far  as  words  and  oatward  rites 
went,  nothing  was  now  wanting;  William  was  King^ 
chosen,  crowned^  and  anointed.  But  how  &r  he  still 
was  from  being  in  truth  ruler  over  the  whole  land,  the 
tale  which  is  yet  in  store  will  set  before  us.  We  have 
yet  to  see  how  gradually  William  won,  how  sternly  yet 
how  wisely  he  ruled,  the  land  which  he  had  conquered. 
We  have  to  see  how,  one  by  one,  the  native  chie&  of 
England  were  subdued,  won  over,  or  cut  off,  and  how 
the  highest  offices  and  the  richest  lands  of  England 
were  parted  out  among  strangers.  We  have  to  see  the 
Conqueror  in  all  his  might;  we  have  to  see  him  too  in 
those  later  and  gloomier  years,  when  home-bred  sorrows 
gathered  thickly  around  him,  and  when  victory  at  last 
ceased  to  wait  upon  his  banners.  At  last,  by  a  cycle  as 
strange  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  we  shall 
follow  him  to  his  burial  as  we  have  followed  him  to  his 
crowning,  and  we  shall  see  the  body  of  the  Conqueror 
lowered  to  his  grave,  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in  the 
minster  of  his  own  rearing,  amid  a  scene  as  wild  and  awful 
as  that  of  the  day  which  witnessed  his  investiture  with 
the  royalty  of  England. 
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NOTE  A.  p.  3, 
The  Authobity  op  the  Baybux  Tapestry. 

It  will  be  seeu  that,  throughoat  this  volume,  I  accept  tlie  witness 
of  the  Bayenx  Tapestry  as  one  of  my  highest  authorities.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  look  on  it  as  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  authorities  on  the  Norman  side.  That  it  is  a  contemporary 
work  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  and  I  have  just  as  little  doubt 
as  to  its  being  a  work  Mly  entitled  to  our  general  confidence.  I 
believe  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  for  Bishop  Odo,  and  that  it  was 
most  likely  designed  by  him  as  an  ornament  for  his  newly  rebuilt 
cathedral  church  of  Bayeux.  In  coming  to  these  conclusions  I  have 
been  mainly  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  the  unanswerable  internal 
evidence  of  the  Tapestry  itself.  Of  that  internal  evidence  I  shall 
presently  state  the  more  important  points,  but,  as  the  age  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  Tapestry  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  a  good  deal 
of  controversy,  I  think  it  right  to  begin  by  giving  a  summary  of 
the  literature  of  that  controversy. 

■  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Tapestry  is  to  be  found  in  a  communi- 
cation made  by  M.  Lancelot  in  1724  to  the  French  Academy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  p.  739  (Paris, 
1729),  and  which,  in  some  sort,  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being 
looked  on  as  its  discoverer.  Among  the  papers  of  M.  Foucault, 
who  had  been  Intendant  in  Normandy,  was  found  what  Lancelot 
calls  "  un  Monument  de  Guillaume  le  Gonqu^rant/'  This  was  no 
other  than  a  copy  of  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  down 
as  the  coming  of  William's  messengers  to  Guy.    The  real  nature  of 
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the  monument  was  quite  unknown ;  that  it  might  be  tapestry  was 
simply  one  conjecture  out  of  many  which  Lancelot  made  before  the 
truth  was  found  out.  And  he  not  unnaturally  connected  his  dis- 
covery with  Caen  rather  than  with  Bayeux.  But  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  that  part  of  the  Tapestry  which  he  had  then 
seen,  and  the  historical  disquisition  which  he  added,  showed  a  very 
creditable  knowledge  of  the  original  writers  both  English  and 
Norman.     His  conclusion  was  as  follows ; 

"Plus  j'ay  examine  le  monument  qui  a  servi  de  sujet  k  ces 
remarques,  et  plus  je  me  suis  persuade  qu'il  estoit  du  temps  k  peu 
prbs  oii  s'est  pass^  T^yenement  qu'il  representee  habits,  armes, 
caract^res  de  lettres,  omements,  godt  dans  les  figures  representees, 
tout  sent  le  si^le  de  Guillaume  le  Conqu^rant,  ou  celuy  de  ses 
enfants."  (p.  755.) 

Lancelot  then  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Tapestry,  but 
without  knowing  that  it  was  tapestry  or  where  it  was  to  be  seen. 
This  discovery  was  owing  to  the  diligence  of  Montfaucon,  who  first 
jessed,  and  afterwards  found  his  guess  to  be  right,  that  the  frag- 
ment published  by  Lancelot  was  a  copy  of  part  of  a  roll  of  tapestry 
which  used  to  be  shown  on  certain  feast-days  in  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  Montfaucon  gave  two  accounts  of  it  in  his  '*  Monumens  de 
la  Monarchic  Fran^oise,"  at  vol.  i.  p.  371,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
vol.  il  He  decides  (ii.  2),  on  the  evidence  of  the  style  of  the  work^ 
the  form  of  the  armour,  &c.,  that  the  work  is  a  contemporary  on^, 
and  he  accepts  as  probable,  what  he  says  was  the  common  opinion 
at  Bayeux,  that  it  was  wrought  by  Queen  Matilda.  He  thought 
that  the  Tapestry  was  designed  to  go  on  to  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam, and  that  its  imperfect  state  was  owing  to  the  Queen's  death 
in  1083. 

The  first  volume  of  Montfaucon  was  published  in  1729,  the 
second  in  1730.  In  the  latter  year  Lancelot  communicated  to  the 
Academy  a  second  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  (Paris,  1733),  p.  602.  He  had  by  that  time  found 
out  another  fact  with  regard  to  the  monument.  The  Tapestry, 
known  locally  as  "  la  Toilette  du  Due  Guillaume,"  was  thus  men- 
tioned in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Bayeux  of  the 
date  of  1476; 

"  Item.  Une  tente  tres  longue  et  etroite  de  telle  k  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteaulx  [escripteaulx]  faisans  representation  du  Con- 
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quest  d^Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  enyiron  la  nef  de  FEglise  le 
jour  et  par  les  octaves  des  Beliques." 

A  short  notice  of  the  Tapestry  in  Beziers'  History  of  Bayeux 
(Caen  1773)  is  wholly  founded  on  Lancelot  and  Montfaucon. 

The  first  English  mention  of  the  Tapestry,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  is  to  be  found  in  Stukeley's  Palseographia  Britannica,  ii.  2.  An 
abridgement  of  Montfaucon's  account,  by  Smart  Lethicullier,  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.,  is  added  as  an  Appendix  to  Ducarel's  Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities,  No.  I.  But  the  earliest  actual  writers  of  English 
history  who  dealt  with  the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  were 
two  authors  who  hold  such  different  places  in  the  estimation  of 
the  scholar  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and  David  Hume.  Lyttelton  (Hist. 
Henry  II.  i  353,  ed.  1769)  came  to  a  conclusion  un&vourable  to 
the  authority  of  the  Tapestry;  but  he  did  not  come  to  it  without 
really  reading  and  thinking  about  the  matter.  His  main  point  of 
objection  was  the  supposed  discrepancy  between  the  Tapestry  and 
the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers  vrith  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  Breton  war,  an  objection  perfectly  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  the  grounds  of  which  I  shall  examine  elsewhere  (see  Note  X). 
Assuming,  I  suppose,  that  the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  work  to 
a  Matilda  must  have  some  groundwork,  Lyttelton  *'  judged ''  that 
it  was  made  by  the  orders,  not  of  William's  Queen  Matilda,  but  of 
her  granddaughter  the  Empress. 

This  '' judgement,"  it  should  be  noticed,  was  simply  Lyttelton's 
ovm  guess,  thrown  out  on  his  own  responsibility.  It  is  curious  to 
mark  the  fate  of  this  guess  in  the  hands  of  Hume.  It  is  due  to 
Hume  to  say  that  he  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  notion  of  the  real 
value  of  the  Tapestry  than  Lyttelton.  Yet  in  1762,  when  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  early  history,  he  knew  the  Tapestry 
only  as  ''  a  very  curious  and  authentic  monument  lately  discovered. 
It  is  a  \A'}^\xji  preserved  in  the  ducal  palace  at  RoueUf  and  sujppoeed 
to  have  been  wrought  by  orders  of  MatUda,  wife  to  the  Emperor. 
At  least  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity.'* .  (i."  128.) 

When  this  was  written,  the  first  discovery  of  the  Tapestry,  at 
least  of  that  part'of  it'  of  which  Hume  was  speaking,  was  thirty-eight 
years  old.  Still  it  was  in  Hume's  eyes  "  lately  discovered,"  because 
ho  had  never  before  heard  of  it.  The  cathedral  at  Bayeux  and 
the  ducal  palace  at  Bouen  were  all  one  to  him,  just  as  Milan  and 
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Favia,  Ouelf  and  Okibelin,  were  all  one  to  him,  when  (p.  183)  he 
turned  Lanfranc  into  **  a  Milanese  monk."  The  tradition  of  Bayenx 
and  the  conjectore  of  Lyttelton  are  seemingly  rolled  together  in  the 
word  ^*  supposed,"  and  one  might  almost  guess  that  Hume,  while 
writing  the  reign  of  Eadward,  had  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
one  Matilda  from  another ;  it  cleariy  was  quite  indifferent  to  him 
which  Emperor  it  was  that  either  of  them  married. 

But  the  beginning  of  any  really  serious  and  critical  inquiry  into 
the  age  and  authority  of  the  Tapestry  waa  resenred  for  the  present 
csntury.  Attention  began  to  be  called  to  it  during  the  time  of  the 
first  French  Bepublic.  Some  curious  letters  on  the  subject  are 
printed  in  Pluquet's  **  Essai  Historique  sur  la  Tille  de  Bayeux,"  pp. 
76-81.  It  appears  that  the  Tapestry  at  one  time  narrowly  escaped 
being  cut  into  shreds  to  adorn  a  civic  car.  It  afterwards  actually 
underwent  a  fate  almost  as  degrading.  The  elder  Buonaparte,  then 
''  First  Consul,"  carried  it  off  to  Paris,  and  showed  it  at  the  Louvre, 
to  stir  up  his  subjects*— '*  citizens "  they  are  still  called  in  the 
official  letters— ^to  another  conquest  of  England.  But  this  kind  of 
folly  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  fixing  the  thoughts  of  learned 
men  on  the  Tapestry  itself.  The  firstfruits  of  their  studies  appeared 
in  181  a,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  by  the  Ahh6  de  la  Rue,  Professor 
at  Caen  and  Canon  of  Bayeux,  of  which  an  English  transUtion  by 
Mr.  Douce  is  printed  in  the  Archnologia,  vol.  xvii  p.  85.  M.  de  la 
Rue  followed  Lyttelton  in  attributing  the  Tapestry  to  the  time  and 
the  orders  of  the  Empress  Matilda.  Against  the  tradition  which 
attributed  it  to  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror  he  brings  several  argu- 
ments. It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Queen  Matilda  or 
in  any  other  wills  or  charters  of  her  age  or  that  of  her  sons.  If  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  church  of  Bayeux  in  Queen  Matilda's  time, 
it  must  have  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  that  church  was  destroyed 
in  1 106.  Some  relics  were  saved,  but  no  one  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  save  the  Tapestry.  Some  points  of  non-agreement 
between  the  accounts  in  the  Tapestry  and  the  Roman  de  Rou  show 
that  Wace  had  never  seen  the  Tapestry.  But^  as  a  canon  of 
Bayeux,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  seen  it^  if  it  had  been  there  in  hia 
time.  The  work  again  must  be  later  than  Queen  Matilda's  time, 
because  the  border  contains  references  to  the  fables  of  iEsop,  which 
were  not  known  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades.     It  is 
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shown  moreover  to  be  of  English  work,  from'  the  oocorrence  of  the 
mjBterious  JESgyye^  This  name  he  takes  to  be  an  "English  way  of 
describing  the  DuGhess^  afterwards  Queen,  Matilda.  Wadard  again, 
whose  name  he  takes  to  be  English,  and  the  word  ^'  ceastra "  are 
brought  as  proofs  of  English  workmanship.  Another  point  on 
which  he  strongly  insists  is  that  the  Normans  are  called  Frand  in 
the  Tapestry,  which  he  argues  would  not  have  been  done  by  Norman 
artists.  He  concludes  therefore  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  in 
England  by  order  of  the  Empress,  at  some  time  between  1163, 
about  which  time  Waoe  wrote,  and  ii6f,  the  year  of  her  own 
death. 

This  communication  led  to  several  other  papers  on  the  subject 
in  the  Archesologia,  and  to  what  was  more  valuable  than  all,  to 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  and  accurate  representation  of  the 
Tapestry  itself,  made  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Stothard. 
At  vol.  xviii.  p.  359  of  the  ArchsDologia  is  a  letter  written  in 
1 8 16  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  who  had  seen  the  Tapestiy  for 
himself*  He  argues  in  &vour  of  the  antiquity  attributed  to  the 
work  by  the  local  tradition.  He  insists  on  various  points  of 
costume^  and  on  the  evident  attempt  at  preserving  a  likeness  in 
the  figures,  eepecially  in  that  of  William.  He  concludes  that  it 
was  made  for  Queen  Matilda  by  English  workwomen.  The  nine* 
teenth  volume  of  the  Archieologia  contains  three  papers  on  the 
Tapestry  or  on  subjects  connected  with  it.  The  first  by  Mr. 
Amyot,  at  p.  88,  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  age  of 
the  Tapestry  itself,  but  only  with  the  evidence  which  it  gives  as 
to  the  cause  of  Harold's  voyage  to  Normandy.  The  second,  at 
p.  184,  is  a  powerful  argument  by  Stothard  in  fiavour  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Tapestry,  but  in  which  he  does  not  commit 
himself  to  any  connexion  with  Queen  Matilda.  Stothard  was 
the  first  to  see  that  the  one  proposition  did  not  involve  the  other. 
He  enlarges  on  the  costume  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century 
and  not  to  the  twelfth,  and  on  the  utter  improbability  that  any 
medieeval  artist  of  a  later  age  should  attend  to  antiquarian  ac-> 
curacy  in  these  matters.  He  remarks  also  on  the  obscure  persons 
represented  on  the  Norman  side,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard,  as 
distinct  proof  that  the  Tapestry  was  a  contemporary  Norman 
work. 

In  the  hands  of  Stothard  the  subject  had  for  the  first  time 
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fallen  into  hands  really  capable  of  dealing  with  it  as  it  deserved. 
But  Stothard  is'  well  followed  up  in  a  second  paper  by  Mr.  Amyot 
in  p.  192  of  the  same  volume,  in  which  he  disposes  of  most  of 
the  arguments  of  M.  de  la  Rue  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
Tapestry.  He  still  however  seems  to  think  that,  if  it  were  a 
contemporary  monument^  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  Queen 
Matilda,  or  wrought  by  her  order.  Mr.  Amyot  also  points  out 
that  Wadard  is  not  only,  as  Stothard  had  seen,  a  proper  name,  but 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  real  man  who  appears  in  Domesday,  and 
also  that  Wadard,  Turold,  and  "Vital  were  all  tenants  of  Odo. 
Mr.  Amyot  very  truly  says  that  ''Franci"  was  the  only  name 
which  could  rightly  express  the  whole  of  William's  mingled 
army,  and  that  ''  Franci "  and  **  Francigensa "  are  the  words  con- 
stantly opposed  to  ''  Angli "  in  documents  of  the  age  of  the  Con- 
queror and  much  later. 

In  1824  M.  de  la  Rue  republished  at  Caen  his  essay  in  the 
ArchsBologia,  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  attempt  at  a  refu- 
tation of  Stothard  and  Amyot.  He  was  again  briefly  answered 
by  another  Norman  antiquary,  M.  Pluquet,  in  his  ''  Essai  Historique 
sur  la  ville  de  Bayeux  (Caen,  1829)."  Pluquet  was  the  first 
distinctly  to  assert  that  the  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
Matilda,  but  that  it  was  made  by  order  of  Bishop  Odo  (p.  81). 
In  1840  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  put  forth  a  tract,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Tapestry  was  made  by  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux 
after  the  French  conquest  of  Normandy.  He  argues  that»  during 
the  union  of  England  and  Normandy,  the  conquest  of  England, 
which  William  took  such  pains  to  disguise  under  the  semblance 
of  legal  right,  would  not  be  thus  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  Nor- 
mandy. Some  learned  person,  he  holds,  was  employed  to  keep 
the  costume  right,  a  degree  of  antiquarian  care  for  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  middle  ages. 

Thierry  reprinted  Lancelot's  account  as  a  note  at  the  end  of 
his  first  volume  (p.  353,  ed.  1840),  adding  two  notes  of  his  own. 
In  the  first  he  accepts  the  Tapestry  as  a  contemporary  work, 
designed  for  the  ornament  of  the  church  of  Bayeux,  and  quotes 
M.  de  la  Rue  as  attributing  the  work  to  the  Empress  Matilda. 
In  the  second  he  quotes  him  as  attributing  it,  neither  to  William's 
Queen  Matilda  nor  to  Matilda  the  Empress,  but  to  Eadgyth- 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  First.     I  do  not  know  whether  this 
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was  a  confusion  of  Thierry's,  or  whether  De  la  Rue  ever  came  to 
change  his  opinion.  At  any  rate  Thierry  successiyely  accepts 
these  two  distinct  theories  as  highly  probahle,  and  sees  in  one 
or  other  of  them  the  explanation  of  the  alleged  English  words 
and  forms  which  are  found  in  several  places  of  the  Tapestry. 

Dr.  Lingard  (Hist,  of  England,  i.  547,  ed.  1849)  gives  a  note  to 
the  subject,  for  the  substance  of  which  he  professes  to  be  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bolton  Comey.  But  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
more  grotesque  parts  of  Mr.  Come/s  theory.  He  altogether  rejects 
the  supposed  connexion  between  the  Tapestry  and  any  of  the 
Matildas.  He  holds  that  it  was  made  as  a  decoration  for  the 
church  of  Bayeux,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  commemorate 
the  share  which  the  men  of  Bayeux  bore  in  the  Conquest  of 
England.  This  he  infers  from  the  prominence  given  to  Odo,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  his  retainers,  Turold,  Vital,  and  Wadard. 
Bather  than  attribute  the  work  to  Matilda,  he  inclines  to  believe 
that  the  Tapestry  was  due  to  the  personal  vanity  of  some  of  these 
men,  or  of  their  descendants. 

I  can  hardly.be  expected  to  take  any  serious  notice  of  some 
amusing  remarks  on  the  Tapestry  made  by  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
(Queens  of  England,  i.  65,  66),  who  recommends  ''  the  lords  of 
the  creation"  "to  leave  the  question  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  to 
the  decision  of  the  ladies,  to  whose  province  it  belongs."  According 
to  Miss  Strickland,  the  Tapestry  was  '^  in  part  at  least  designed  for 
Matilda  by  Turold,  a  dwarf  ai-tist"  Miss  Strickland  speaks  of  a 
Norman  tradition  to  that  effect,  but  perhaps  even  a  "  lord  of  the 
creation "  may  venture  to  ask  where  that  Norman  tradition  is  to 
be  found* 

I  come  back  into  the  every-day  world  in  company  with  Dr. 
CoUingwood  Bruce,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Tapestry  before  the 
ArchsBological  Institute  at  Chichester  in  1853,  which  afterwards 
grew  into  a  volume  called  "  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated " 
(London,  1856).  Dr.  Bruce  follows  Stothard  in  the  argument  for 
the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry,  drawn  from  the  correctness  of  the 
costume.  He  argues  further  on  the  same  side  from  the  manifest 
object  of  the  Tapestry,  namely  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William  to 
the  English  Crown.  He  cleaves  in  a  somewhat  unreasoning  way 
to  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  work  to  the  first  Matilda, 
but  he  fully  grasps  the  manifest  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with 
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Bayeuz  and  its  churdi.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  two 
or  three  seemingly  English  forms  which  are  found  in  the  legends 
of  the  Tapestry  to  the  common  use  of  the  Teutonic  language  in 
the  Bessin,  which  he  supposes,  without  any  authority  that  I  know 
of,  to  have  lasted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  William.  Dr.  Bruee 
however  thinks  that  the  designer  of  the  Tapestry,  as  distii^goiahed 
firom  those  who  wrought  it  in  the  stitch-work,  was  an  Italian. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  poathmnous  part  of  his  work  (iii. 
254),  has  an  ineidental  reference  to  the  Tapestry,  in  which  he  takes 
for  granted  that  it  is  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda^  without  any  hint 
that  any  question  has  ever  been  raised  about  the  matter. 

Lastly,  Hr.  Planch^  published  a  paper  ^'On  the  Bayeux  Tapestry '* 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Arohseological  Association  for  June, 
1867  (p.  134).  Mr.  Planch^  follows  K.  Pluquet,  and  gives  a 
good  summary  of  his  arguments ;  he  theu  goes  minutely  through 
the  Tapestry,  giving  his  views  at  each  stage,  to  some  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  again.  "  The  report^"  he  says,  "  mentioned  by 
Montfauoon  that  it  was  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda  and  her  hand- 
maids, originated  probably  in  the  suggestion  of  some  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  repeated  till  it  assumed  the 
consistency  of  a  &ct.'' 

I  now  go  on  to  give  my  own  reasons  for  accepting  the  early  date 
of  the  Tapestry.  The  arguments  of  Stothard  drawn  lErom  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  costume  of  the  eleventh  century 
seem  to  me  unanswerable.  Dr.  Bruce  adds  a  good  instance  of  his 
own  in  a  comparison  of  the  Tapestry  with  a  passage  in  the  Boman 
de  Bou.  Wace  (v.  12628)  speaks  of  the  horse  of  William  Fits- 
Osbern  as  ''all  covered  with  iron"  (see  below,  Note  NN,  and 
Taylor's  note,  p.  162),  whereas  in  the  Tapestry  "not  a  single  horse 
is  equipped  in  steel  armour;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  authors  who  lived 
at  that  period  we  shall  find  that  not  one  of  them  mentionB  any 
defensive  covering  for  the  horse.'' 

Mr.  Amyot's  ai^fuments  with  regard  to  Wadard,  Vital,  and 
Turold  seem  to  me  distinctly  to  prove  that  the  work  was  a  con- 
temporary one,  and  one  made  for  Bidiop  Odo  and  the  church  of 
Bayeux.  As  Dr.  Lingard  says,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  these 
persons,  who  are  of  no  importance  in  the  general  history,  whose 
reputation  must  have  been  purely  local,   should  have  received 
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such  prominence  in  any  but  a  purely  local  work.  The  only  persons 
on  the  Norman  side  who  appear  by  name  in  the  representation  of 
the  landing  and  of  the  battle  are  the  Duke  and  his  two  brothers, 
Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  these  three  obscure  retainers  of 
Bishop  Odo.  We  see  them  here  in  the  T&peatirj^  and  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Amyot  and  Dr.  Lingard  traoed  them  out  in  Domesday, 
but  no  other  mention  sanriyes  of  them.  Ralph,  the  son  of  Turold, 
Vital,  Wadard  *'  homo  episcopi,''  are  all  to  be  seen  in  Domesday,  i, 
6,  7»  8,  8  a,  9,  lo,  32,  77,  155  h,  238  6,  342  6,  and  in  every  case 
their  land  is  held  of  Bishop  Odo.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  mind 
of  the  designer  of  the  Tapestry,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  his 
favourite  followers  came  next  aft«r  Duke  William  himself.  This 
fact  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  decisive  in  &vour  of  its  bdng  a 
contemporary  work  and  against  its  being  a  work  of  Matilda. 

Here,  I  think,  is  abundant  evidence  both  to  establish  the  con- 
temporary date,  and  to  show  the  object  of  the  work.  It  was 
plainly  a  gift  from  Odo  to  his  own  newly-built  church.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  work  was  done  in  England.  The  evidence 
is  certainly  very  slight.  I  believe  it  is  wholly  contained  in  the 
words  **  at  Hastingaceastra  "  (p).  11).  I  cannot  think  that "  at  **  for 
"ad"  proves  anything,  but  the  form  "ceastra"  goes  a  good  way 
to  prove  that  the  work  was  English.  The  notion  of  Dr.  Bruce 
and  Mr.  Planch^  that  these  forms  are  not  English  but  Sozon  of 
Bayeux  seems  very  fanciful.  Besides,  the  form  "ceaster"  is  one 
which  is  not  Nether-Dutch  in  a  wide  sense,  but  distinctly  and 
locally  English.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Bessin,  or  indeed  anywhere  out  of  England 

Most  of  the  objections  made  to  the  early  date  of  the  Tapestry 
are  well  disposed  of  by  M.  Fluquet  and  Mr.  Planch^ ;  but  to  one 
of  their  arguments  I  must  demur.  M.  de  la  Bue  (see  above, 
p.  566)  objected  that  the  borders  contain  scenes  from  iEsop's 
Fables,  which  he  says  were  not  known  in  the  West  till  afterwards. 
Mr.  Planch^,  oddly  enough,  quotes  (p.  136)  Freculf,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  who,  he  tells  us,  ^*  lived  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,"  as  saying 
that  Eadward  caused  the  Fables  of  iEsop  to  be  translated  into 
English.  He  goes  on  with  a  reference  to  the  false  Ingulf,  which 
I  need  not  discuss.  As  for  Freculf,  who  died  somewhere  about 
the  year  853,  if  he  said  anything  at  all  about  our  Eadward,  he 
must  have  enjoyed  a  prophetic  power  rivalling  that  of  the  saint 
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himself.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Maiy  of  France,  the  poetess 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  professes  to  have  made  her  French 
version  of  the  Fables  from  an  English  version  made  by  an  English 
King.  For  the  author  of  that  version  we  have,  strangely  enough, 
to  choose  between  iElfred  and  Henry  the  First  (See  this  matter 
discussed  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  iv.)  If  iBlfred  be  the  right 
reading,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  early  knowledge  of  the  Fables  in 
England.  If  Henry  be  the  right  reading,  we  may  be  sure  that 
.whatever  Henry  translated  was  done  into  English  early  in  life, 
and  Henry  was  bom  about  the  time  when  the  Tapestry  must 
have  been  making. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  reverse  the  argument.  I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  Tapestry  that  I  accept  the  figures  wrought  in  its 
border  as  proof  that  the  Fables  were  known  in  Normandy  and 
England  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  external  evidence  then  seems  to  be  complete.  The  work 
must  be  a  contemporary  one;  there  is  no  reason  to  connect  it 
with  Matilda;  there  is  every  reason  to  connect  it  with  Odo. 
It  was  probably,  but  I  cannot  say  certainly,  made  in  England. 
I  now  turn  to  that  branch  of  the  question  which  to  me  is  yet  more 
interesting,  the  internal  evidence  for  looking  on  the  Tapestry  as  I 
look  on  it,  as  a  primary  authority  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume,  as  in  fact  the  highest  authority  on  the  Norman  side. 

I  ground  this  belief  on  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told.  It 
is  told  from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  but  it  is  told  with  hardly 
any  of  the  inventions,  exaggerations,  and  insinuations  of  the  other 
Norman  authorities.  In  fact  the  material  has  a  certain  advantage. 
Stitch-work  must  tell  its  tale  simply  and  straightforwardly;  it 
cannot  lose  itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  Eadward's  Biographer  or  in  the 
invective  of  William  of  Poitiers.  And  the  tale  which  the  Tapestry 
tells  us  comes  infinitely  nearer  to  the  genuine  English  story  than 
it  does  even  to  the  narrative  of  the  Conqueror^s  laureate.  To 
the  later  romances,  the  tales  for  instance  of  Eadward's  French 
Biographer,  it  gives  no  countenance  whatever.  With  regard  to  the 
great  controversial  points,  those  which  I  shall  go  through  in  detail 
in  future  Notes,  the  Tapestry  nearly  always  agrees  with  the 
authentic  account.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  stitch  which  at  all 
countenances  any  of  the  calumnious  tales  which  were  afterwards 
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current.  In  the  Tapestry  the  bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  his 
orderly  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  his  ecclesiastical  coronation,  all 
appear  a«  plainly  as  they  do  in  the  narrative  of  Florence.  The 
only  point  of  diversity  is  that  the  Tapestry  seems  to  represent 
Stigand,  and  not  Ealdred,  as  the  consecrator.  Now  there  ¥ras  no 
absolute  necessity  for  a  partizan  of  William  to  deny  the  facts  of 
the  case.  William's  argument  was  rather  to  assert  the  invalidity 
of  the  bequest,  the  election,  and  the  coronation,  than  to  deny  that 
the  acts  themselves  had  taken  place.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
earlier  Norman  writers,  most  of  the  facts  are  admitted  in  a  kind  of 
way.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards  that  we  find  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  those  strange  fiBibles  which,  in  so  many  modem  histories, 
have  supplanted  the  truth.  Had  the  Tapestry  been  a  work  of 
later  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  given  the  simple 
and  truthful  account  of  these  matters  which  it  does  give.  A  work 
of  fche  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  would  have  brought  in,  as 
even  honest  Wace  does  in  some  degree,  the  notions  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  thirteenth  century.  One  cannot  conceive  an  artist  of  the  time 
of  Heniy  the  Second,  still  less  an  artist  later  than  the  French 
conquest  of  Normandy,  agreeing  so  remarkably  with  the  authentic 
writings  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  truth  was  in  those  days 
almost  wholly  forgotten,  and  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to 
represent  the  story  with  any  accuracy. 

But  though  the  Tapestiy  perverts  the  story  less  than  any  other 
Norman  account,  it  is  still  essentially  a  Norman  account.  One 
main  object  of  the  work  is  plainly  to  set  forth  the  right  of  William 
to  ihe  English  Crown.  This  was  of  course  the  great  object  of 
William  himself  and  of  his  contemporary  partisans.  But  it  was 
not  an  object  which  greatly  occupied  men's  minds  in  the  days 
of  Heniy  the  Second  or  later.  The  writers  of  that  time,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  are  aa  bitter,  perhaps  more  bitter,  against 
Harold  than  the  Norman  writers  of  his  own  time ;  but  their  bitter- 
ness comes  from  a  different  source.  Under  the  Angevin  dynasty, 
sprung,  as  it  was,  in  a  round-about  way  from  Old-English  royalty, 
men  were  beginning  to  look  on  Harold  and  William  as  alike 
usurpers.  We  now  begin  to  hear  of  strict  hereditary  right  and  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  lawful  heir.  Henry  the  Second  encouraged  his 
panegyrists  to  set  forth  his  lawful  descent  from  ancient  English 
Kings,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  his  descent  from  the 
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Norman  invader.  It  was  only  in  the  female  line  that  Henry  was 
either  Norman  or  English ;  in  his  real  ancestry,  in  his  real  feelings 
and  character,  he  was  as  little  of  one  as  of  the  other.  It  is  moat 
unlikely  that  any  one  should  have  wrought^  in  the  days  of  Henry 
or  for  Henry's  mother,  a  work  whidi  throughout  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Conquest 

In  like  manner,  the  representation  of  William's  landing  and  of 
the  great  battle  could  have  come  only  from  the  hand  of  a  con- 
temporary. The  mere  fcdness  of  detail,  the  evident  delight  with 
which  the  artist  dwells  on  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  campaign, 
point  it  out  as  the  work  of  one  in  whose  memory  they  all  still 
lived.  The  notices  of  insignificant  people,  like  Turold,  Wadard, 
and  Vital,  while  they  point  to  the  place  for  which  the  Tapestry 
was  designed,  point  also  to  a  time  when  these  retainers  of  Bishop 
Odo  were  still  living.  In  the  days  of  the  Empress  Matilda  their 
fame  is  not  likely  to  have  been  great,  even  at  Bayeux.  So  again 
every  antiquarian  detail  is  accurate ;  the  nose-pieces,  the  lack  of 
armour  on  the  horses,  the  care  taken  to  represent  every  man 
bearded,  moustached,  or  close-shaven,  according  to  his  age  and 
nation  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  27),  all  bespeak  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
artist.  The  idea  of  Kr.  Comey  that  the  Chapter  of  Bayeux  in  the 
thirteenth  century  would  specially  order  its  artists  to  attend  to 
such  points  is  ludicrous  beyond  measure,  and  it  had  been  disposed 
of  beforehand  in  the  masterly  argument  of  Stothard.  But  the 
Tapestry  is  equally  accurate  in  greater  matters.  The  English  army 
is  an  English  army  of  the  eleventh  oentuiy  and  nothing  else.  The 
two  classes  of  warriors,  the  here  and  fyrd,  the  Housecarls  in  their 
coats  of  mail  with  their  great  axes,  the  peasantry  armed  almost  any- 
how, are  nowhere  more  clearly  marked.  The  utter  absence  of  horses, 
except  as  a  means,  as  in  the  days  of  Brihtnoth  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  269^ 
.272),  for  reaching  or  leaving  the  field — the  King  himself  fighting 
on  foot — the  ensign  of  the  West -Saxon  Dragon — all  these  are 
touches  from  a  contemporary  hand,  which  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  any  artist  working  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  could  have  thought  of.  It  is  worth  while  to  mark  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  Battle  of  Senlac  as  represented 
in  the  Tapestry,  and  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  as  described 
by  Snorro.  The  contemporary  artist  represented  things  as  he  saw 
them ;  the  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  described  things  as 
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he  Baw  them  also;  but  then  they  did  not  see  the  same  things. 
The  Bayeux  Tapestry  shows  Harold's  army  at  Senlac  as  Harold's 
army  really  was.  The  narrative  in  the  Heimskringla  describes 
Harold's  army  at  Stamfordbridge  after  the  pattern  of  an  army  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

This  precious  monument  is  now  well  preserved  and  cared  for. 
After  its  ridiculous  journey  to  Paris^  it  came  back  safe  to  its  Nor- 
man home,  but  it  was  kept  for  a  while  in  a  way  which  did  not  tend 
much  to  its  preservation.  It  was  wound  round  a  sort  of  windlass, 
and  was  unwound  and  handled  whenever  anybody  looked  at  it. 
It  is  now  in  much  better  keeping.  It  is  kept  under  glass  in  the 
public  Library  at  Bayeux,  where  it  is  stretched  out  round  the 
i*oom  at  a  convenient  height,  where  it  may  be  studied  with  the 
greatest  ease.  I  have  there  examined  it  three  times,  once  in  i86 1, 
and  twice  in  1867,  and  I  may  say  that^  fully  to  take  in  its  value 
and  importance,  it  should  be  seen.  Stothard's  reduction  is  admir- 
able in  every  way,  and  serves  for  every  ordinary  purpose  of  study, 
but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  thoroughly  knows  what  the  Tapestry 
is  till  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes.  I  had  myself  learned  to 
value  the  Tapestry  long  before  I  saw  it,  but  my  examination  of  it 
certainly  made  my  confidence  in  it  &r  stronger  and  clearer.  It  is 
no  small  matter  to  spell  over  the  details  of  the  story  in  the  picture 
itself,  and  ^e  process  reaches  its  height  at  the  last  stage.  I  think 
that  no  one  can  see  the  end  of  the  battle,  the  Housecarls  every  one 
lying  dead  in  his  harness,  while  the  light-armed  are  taking  to 
flight,  some  of  them  on  the  horses  of  the  fallen,  and  not  feel 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  work  traced  out  by  one  who 
had  himself  seen  the  scenes  which  he  thus  handed  down  to  later 
ages. 


NOTE  B.  p.  9. 

The  Details  of  Eadwakd's  Death-bed. 

In  this  account  of  Eadward's  death-bed  I  follow  the  contemporary 
Life,  which  is  closely  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  226. 
.^thelred,  or  Osbert  whom  he  copied,  evidently  had  the  Life  before 
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him,  but  he  thought  it  his  duiy  to  expand  every  speech  and  inci- 
dent. About  the  four  persons  around  the  King's  bed  and  about 
some  of  the  details  in  which  they  are  concerned  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  the  next  Note,  but  I  may  mention  here  that  they  appear 
in  all  our  accounts.  The  Biographer  (p.  431)  describes  those  pre- 
sent as  '^  Eegina  terrse  assidens  ejusque  pedes  super  gremium  suum 
foyens,  ejusque  germanus  Dux  Haroldus,  et  Eodbertus  regalis 
palatii  stabilitor  et  ejusdem  Regis  propinquus  (?),  Stigandus 
quoque  Archiepiscopus."  iBthelred  (400)  gives  the  same  list,  but 
stops  to  abuse  Stigand,  and  the  four  will  be  seen  in  the  Tapestry 
(pi.  viL  Bruce,  p.  74)  as  I  have  described  them. 

With  regard  to  the  prediction  put  into  Eadward's  mouth 
the  reader  must  form  what  judgement  he  pleases.  Perhaps  most 
modem  readers  will  be  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as  Sti- 
gand.  But  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  any  right  wholly  to  leave  out 
what  I  find  in  a  contemporary  writer,  who  affirms  that  he  had  his 
information  from  eye-witnesses  ("sicut  testantur  hi  qui  aderant 
pr9Bsentes")>  that  is,  very  probably  from  Eadgyth  herself.  In  fact 
the  contemptuous  incredulity  attributed  to  Stigand  is  of  itself 
a  strong  argument  that  something  professing  to  be  a  prophecy 
was  actually  uttered  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed.  Of  course 
I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  exact 
words.  Eadward  would  speak  English,  or  more  probably  French^ 
and  his  words  would  doubtless  gain  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of 
their  translation  into  rhetorical  Latin.  Still  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  somewhere,  and  that  we  have  a 
somewhat  coloured  account  of  what  was  really  said. 

With  regard  to  the  famous  prediction  or  similitude  of  the  green 
tree,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Biographer  records  it  without  any 
attempt  to  explain  it.  When  he  wrote,  in  the  early  days  of  Wil- 
liam, a  Prometheus  after  the  fact  might  well  put  into  Eadward's 
mouth  a  prophecy  of  the  Conquest  of  England  and  of  the  general 
misfortunes  of  the  country;  he  could  not  put  into  his  mouth  a 
prophecy  in  honour  of  Henry  the  Second.  Either  then  the  passage 
is  a  later  interpolation,  of  which  the  Editor  gives  no  hint,  or  else 
Eadward  really  uttered  some  allegory,  quoted  some  proverb,  or,  as 
Stigand  thought,  simply  talked  nonsense,  on  which  people  began  to 
put  a  meaning  forty  years  later.  The  orthodox  explanation  is  that 
the  tree  removed  from  the  root  for  the  space  of  three  furlongs  (the 
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words  are  '*  trium  jugerum  spatio/'  but  one  can  hardly  make  oGrea 
a  measure  of  length)  means  the  Grown  transferred  to  usurpers 
during  three  reigns,  those  of  Harold  and  the  two  Williams  (the 
descent  of  William  Eufus  from  iElfred  is  forgotten,  see  vol.  ii.  p. 
301).  The  tree  returns  to  the  root  when  Henry  the  First  marries 
Eadgyth  or  Matilda  the  daughter  of  If argaret ;  it  bears  leaves  at 
the  births  of  her  childsen.  William  of  Malmesbury  (v.  419)  wit- 
nesses that  the  birth  of  theiEtheling  William  (c.  1102)  was  looked 
on  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  which  shows  that  it  had 
already  attracted  attention,  most  likely  at  the  marriage  of  William's 
parents.  The  death  of  the  iBtheling  in  1 1 1 9  cut  off  all  such  hopes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  opened  the  way  for  a  more  elaborate  fulfil- 
ment in  the  persons  of  his  sister  and  her  son.  The  tree  now  brings 
forth  leaves  at  the  birth  of  the  Empress  Matilda  ai\d  fruit  at  the 
birth  of  Henry  the  Second.  See  ^thelred,  401,  and  the.  French 
Life,  3805  et  seqq.  This  writer  seems  in  v.  3846  to  confound 
Henry  the  Second  and  Henry  the  Third. 

The  scene  which  followed  the  prophecy  is  graphically  described 
by  the  Biographer  (431);  '^Cunctis  stupentibus  et  terrore  agente 
tacentibuB,  ip^  Archiepiscopus,  qui  debuerat  vel  prin^us  pavere  vel 
verbum  consilii  dare,  infatuato  corde  wbmvrrnurat  in  a'wrem  Duds 
senio  confectum  et  morbo  quid  diceret  nescire/'  He  had  just  be- 
fore said  that  Harold,  Robert,  and  Eadgyth  were  all  frightened — 
"terrentur  nimium."  iBtheired  (40Q)  leaves  out  Harold's  fears, 
and  also  leaves  out  the  characteristic  and  trustworthy  little  touch 
of  the  Archbishop  whiq>ering  in  Jbhe  Earl'^  ear,  which,  as  they  stood 
(see  the  Tapestry)  on  different  sides  of  the  bed,  involved  leaning 
over  the  dying  man.  In  his  account  the  details  of  the  contempo- 
rary writer  evaporate  in  this  fashion ;  ^'  Is  [Stigandos]  ad  vocem 
narrantis  obdumit,  nee  terretur  oraculo,  nee  fidem  habuit  prophe- 
tanti,  sed  potius  Begem  confectum  senio  delirare  submurmurans, 
ridere  maluit  quam  lugere." 

With  regard  to  the  warmngs  which  the  land  was  said  to  have 
had  from  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Iiady,  the  meaning  of  the 
Biographer  (431-432)  is  perfectly  plain;  '' Cognoscebant  enim 
per  sacri  ordinis  personas  Christiani  cuMs  religionem  maxime 
violatam,  hocque  frequentius  declamlsse  [declarSsse )]  tum  per 
l^iatos  et  epistolas  suas  Romanum  Papam,  tum  in  frequentibus 
monitis  ipsum  B^em  et  Reginam ;  sed  divitiis  et  mundani  gloriA 
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iirecuperabiliter  quidam  diabolo  allecti,  vitse  adeo  neglexerant  dis- 
ciplinam  ut  non  horrerent  jam  tunc  imminentem  incidere  in  Dei 
iram/'  That  is,  the  Pope,  the  King,  and  the  Lady  had  before  this 
time  rebuked  the  English,  but  they  were  stiff-necked  and  would  not 
hearken ;  hence  the  divine  threatenings.  iEthelred  (400)  clearly 
means  the  same;  '^ Recordantur  haBc  ipsa  summo  ssepius  narrata 
Pontifici,  ipsumque  perssepe,  tum  per  legatos,  turn  per  epistolas, 
eorum  vesaniam  increpdsse,  Begemque  ac  Reginam  his  malis  cu- 
randis  diligentiam  adhibuisse,  sed  profecisse  nihil."  But  his  first 
clause  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  writer  of  the  French 
Life  did  misunderstand  it.  He  mistakes  the  letters  written  by  the 
Pope  for  letters  written  to  the  Pope  to  announce  Eadward's  vision  ; 

"  Mais  li  prudem  li  pluB  send  En  escrit  unt  ttiz  les  motz  mis, 

Unt  sea  dits  mut  meuz  not4 ;  E  a  TApostoille  tramia, 

E  curaument  unt  entendu  Par  epistre,  e  par  legat." 
Uordrea  des  motz,  e  retenu ;  (vy.  3787  et  seqq.) 


NOTE  C.    p.  13. 
Eadwabd's  Bequest  of  the  Crown  to  Harold. 

At  this  stage  of  my  history,  I  need  hardly  say  that  every  point 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  from  the  time  of  the  events  themselves 
down  to  our  own  day.  I  give  in  the  text  the  narrative  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  accurate  one,  adding  references  to  the  particular 
authorities  on  which  I  found  it.  In  this  and  the  following  Notes 
I  purpose  to  examine  minutely  into  the  different  statements  made 
at  the  time  and  soon  after.  I  purpose  also  to  go  a  little  more  fully 
than  usual  into  the  statements  of  later  writers.  Mere  copyists 
or  compilers,  writing  some  ages  after  the  events,  are  in  no  sense 
authorities ;  they  can  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events 
themselves.  But,  on  a  point  of  our  history  of  such  paramount 
importance,  and  one  which  has  been  so  fiercely  disputed,  it  does  in 
a  certain  way  add  to  our  knowledge  of  history  to  see  how.  the  facts 
of  those  times  looked  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  various  later  ages. 

I  need  not  tell  any  reader  of  mine  that  I  hold  that  King  Harold 
was  a  King  as  lawful  as  any  King — I  might  almost  say  more  lawful 
than  any  other  King — ^that  ever  reigned  over  England.  No  other 
King  in  our  history  ever  reigned  so  distinctly  by  the  national  will. 
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But  there  is  no  King,  there  is  hardly  any  man,  in  our  history  who 
has  been  made  the  object  of  such  ceaseless  calumny  from  his  own 
time  to  ours.  The  hostile  faction  triumphed,  not  only  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  in  the  pages  of  pretended  history,  and,  for  eight 
hundred  years,  the  name  of  Harold  has  been  constantly  branded  as 
the  name  of  a  "  perjurer  "  and  "  usurper."  My  object  is  to  do  what 
I  can  to  undo  this  great  wrong,  to  bring  back  the  true  history  of  a 
great  man  and  of  a  great  time,  and  to  set  forth  Harold  and  his  acts 
as  they  appeared  to  his  countrymen  in  his  own  days.  This  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  my  text.  In  this  and  the  following  Notes 
I  intend  to  go  systematicaUy  through  all  the  points  in  which  the 
witness  of  contemporary  English  writers  on  these  matters  has  been 
obscured  and  forgotten  through  notions  drawn  from  less  trust- 
worthy soivces. 

Of  the  two  great  charges  brought  against  Harold,  those  of 
usurpation  and  perjury,  both  can  be  traced  up  to  his  own  time. 
Both  come  from  the  tongues  and  pens  of  contemporary  Norman 
accusers.  But,  of  the  two,  the  charge  of  perjury  was  the  one 
which  was  the  more  strongly  dwelled  on  in  the  times  nearest  to 
his  own.  In  Harold's  own  day,  and  for  some  generations  after, 
the  charge  which  told  most  against  him  was  the  charge  of  breach 
of  fiedth,  aggravated  by  irreverence  to  the  relics  of  the  saints.  In 
the  eyes  of  Harold's  contemporary  enemies,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
later  writers  who  look  on  him  from  the  same  point  of  view,  Harold 
is  a  faithless  vassal,  breaking  his  plighted  faith  to  his  liege  lord. 
He  is  something  even  worse ;  he  is  one  who  did  not  shrink  from 
breaking  an  oath  of  unusual  solemnity,  and  who  thereby  drew  on 
himself  the  wrath  of  a  number  of  holy  persons  whose  wonder- 
working relics  he  thus  set  at  nought.  But  modem  writers  who 
take  a  view  unfavourable  to  Harold  commonly  dwell  less  on 
the  perjury  and  more  on  the  usurpation.  In  their  eyes  Harold 
is  a  violator  of  constitutional  order,  who  ascended  the  throne  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  heir.  In  the  one  view  the  injured  party 
is  the  Norman  Duke;  in  the  other  it  is  the  English  iEtheling. 
The  two  charges,  though  offcen  mixed  together,  are  in  themselves 
quite  distinct  The  charge  of  usurpation  affects  the  right  to  the 
Crown;  the  charge  of  perjury  does  not  touch  it.  Let  Harold's 
perjury  have  been  of  the  blackest  kind,  it  could  not  give  either 
William  or  Eadgar  any  right  to  the  Crown  which  they  would 
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not  have  had  if  Harold  bad  not  sworn  at  all.  If  the  Crown  was 
hereditary,  no  engagement^  no  breach  of  anj  engagement,  between 
William  and  Harold  could  bar  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  natoral 
heir.  If  the  Crown  conld  pass  bj  bequest,  no  such  engagement 
could  bar  the  right  of  Eadward  to  bequeath  it  to  whom  he  would. 
If  the  Crowu  was  elective,  no  such  engagement  could  bar  the  right 
of  the  electors  to  choose  whom  they  would.  Nowhere  is  the 
wonderful  skill  of  William  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  way 
in  which  he  made  men  forget  these  very  obvious  distinctions. 
I  therefore  put  aside  the  question  of  perjury  from  the  present 
question.  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  Harold's  oaUi  at  length,  both 
as  it  bears  on  the  &cta  of  the  history  and  as  it  bears  on  the 
character  of  Harold. (see  p.  241  et  seqq.  and  Appendix  TJ).  But 
the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  subject.  It  bears  only 
indirectly  on  the  rightfulness  of  Harold's  accession ;  on  the  facts  of 
his  accession  it  does  jiot  bear  at  alL 

As  to  the  facts  of  Harold's  accesdon,  the  strictly  English  writers 
make  three  distinct  assertions ; 

First,  That  Harold  was  named  as  his  successor  by  Eadward ; 

Secondly,  That  he  waa  regularly  elected  King  by  the  Witan ; 

Thirdly,  That  be  was  regularly  consecrated  £ing  by  Archbishop 
Ealdred. 

These  three  assertions  are  made  -by  the  best  English  writers 
in  a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakeable  way.  They  stand  before 
us  as  assertions  about  which  there  can  be  no  question,  except  the 
question  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  All  three  are  more  or  less 
directly  traversed  by  Norman  writers  and  by  later  waters  who 
followed  Norman  traditions.  But  the  .contradiction  is  by  no  means 
so  plain  and  unmistakeable  as  the  assertion.  The  Norman  writers 
seem  afraid  of  looking  the  facts  in  the  bee.  They  shroud  them- 
selves in  a  cloud  of  vague  and  declamatory  phrases.  They  use 
language  which  serves  to  put  their  own  colour  on  the  story,  without 
venturing  directly  to  deny  the  assertions  made  by  the  English 
writers.  They  admit  some  nomination,  some  election,  some  con- 
secration; only  they  attach  some  vague  epithet,  they  add  some 
ambiguous  qualification,  insinuating  rather  than  asserting  that 
there  was  something  invalid  about  each  of  the  processes.  I  will 
now  go  through  the  statements  on  each  side  in  detail. 
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I  take  as  my  text  the  narrative  of  Florence  (1066),  who  puts 
forth  our  three  propositions  in  the  clearest  and  tersest  shape.  His 
account  runs  thus ; 

"Quo  [Eadwardo]  tumulato,  Subregulus  Haroldus,  Qodwini 
Ducis  filius,  quern  Bex  ante  suam  decessionem  regni  successorem 
elegerat,  a  totius  Angliae  primatibus  ad  regale  culmen  electus,  die 
eodem  ab  Aldredo  Eboracensi  Archiepiseopo  in  regem  est  hono- 
rifice  consecratus." 

This  passage  may  be  looked  on  as  a  formal  manifesto  on  the 
English  side.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  important 
of  several  passages  of  Florence  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  634)  in  which  he  does 
more  than  merely  record  an  event,  in  which  he  evidently  has  other 
statements  before  his  eye,  and  chooses  his  words  so  as  distinctly, 
though  silently,  to  contradict  them.  Though  no  other  version  of 
the  facts  is  spoken  of,  yet  every  word  is  evidently  weighed  with 
careful  reference  to  other  versions ;  every  word,  in  short,  disposes 
of  some  Norman  cahinmy  or  other.  Harold  reigns  according  to 
the  last  win  of  Eadward ;  that  last  will  therefore  was  not  in  favour 
of  WilUam  or  of  any  other  candidate.  To  express  Eadward's  action 
in  the  matter,  a  word  is  used  (''elegerat")  which  is  evidently 
meant  to  express  free  and  deliberate  choice,  and  to  exclude  any 
tales  about  an  unwilling  nomination  wrung  from  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Again,  Harold  reigns  by  the  election  of  the  chief  men 
of  all  England;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his  seizing  the 
Grown  without  election,  or  with  the  approbation  of  a  few  of  his 
own  partisans  only.  Lastly,  Harold  is  crowned,  on  the  day  indeed 
of  the  burial  of  Eadward;  but  after  the  funeral  rites  are  finished, 
and  evidently  in  the  same  building,  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
This  excludes  the  tale  of  his  seisdng  the  moment  when  the  people 
were  busy  with  the  burial  of  the  late  King  in  order  to  be  crowned 
in  some  hasty  and  irregular  way  at  Saint  Paul's  or  elsewhere.  He 
is  solemnly  consecrated  King ;  this  excludes  the  stories  about  his 
not  being  crowned  at  all,  about  his  being  crowned  without  any 
religious  ceremony,  about  his  putting  the  Crown  on  his  own  head. 
He  is  consecrated  by  Ealdred,  by  an  Archbishop  to  whose  right 
there  was  no  canonical  objection ;  therefore  not  by  Stigand,  whom 
strict  churchmen  looked  on  as  an  usurper.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  Florence  knew  all  the  hostile  inventions  and  perversions, 
and  that  he  framed  his  own  narrative  so  as  to  contradict  the 
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greatest  possible  number  of  them.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  goes  on, 
at  this  point,  to  give  that  splendid  panegyric  on  Harold's  govern- 
ment which  is  clearly  meant  as  an  answer  to  Norman  calumnies  of 
another  kind.  No  passage  in  any  writer  of  any  age  was  ever 
written  with  more  scrupulous  care;  in  none  does  every  word 
deserve  to  be  more  attentively  weighed. 

Now  for  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached  the  authority 
of  Florence  is  all  but  the  highest  possible.  He  was  a  contemporary, 
in  so  far  as  he  must  have  been  born  before  1066,  though  he  may 
not  have  been  old  enough  to  record  the  events  of  that  year  from 
personal  knowledge.  But  he  had  every  opportunity  of  hearing 
of  them  from  eye-witnesses  and  actors.  As  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Worcester,  he  had  the  special  advantage  of  being  able  to  hear 
the  story  from  his  own  bishop  Saint  Wulfstan,  the  chosen  friend  of 
King  Harold.  His  testimony  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is 
of  that  kind  which  even  very  sceptical  critics  allow  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  His  statement  is  clear,  terse,  and  forcible,  and  evi- 
dently meant  to  set  aside  other  statements  which  he  thought 
untrustworthy.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  testimony  of  Florence 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  absolutely  contem- 
porary Chroniclers.  It  is  confirmed,  as  far  as  the  form  of  his  work 
allows,  by  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  Now  the  Biographer  was 
not  only  a  contemporary,  but,  if  he  was  not  himself  an  eye-witness, 
he  had  his  information  from  eye-witnesses,  and  that,  not  yeanuafter, 
but  at  the  very  time.  The  testimony  of  Florence  again  is  confirmed 
by  a  witness  more  unexceptionable  than  all,  by  the  earliest  and  most 
trustworthy  witness  on  the  Norman  side,  by  the  contemporary 
Tapestry.  By  one  or  more  of  these  authorities  Florence  is  borne 
out  in  every  statement  but  one.  He  affirms  that  Harold  was 
consecrated  by  Ealdred.  The  Chroniclers  are  silent  as  to  the 
consecrator ;  the  Tapestry  implies — it  can  hardly  be  said  directly 
to  affirm — that  the  consecrator  was  Stigand.  On  all  other  points 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  his  story  is  confirmed  by  authorities  still 
higher  than  his  own,  and  on  this  one  point  he  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  highest  of  all.  Here  is  evidence  of  an  amount  and  of  a  kind 
which  the  historian  is  lucky  when  he  can  get. 

Florence  wrote  with  two  at  least  of  the  Chronicles  before  him, 
those  namely  of  Abingdon  and  Worcester.  Their  narratives  he 
translated  and  harmonized,  and,  when  he  thought  it  needful,  he 
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expanded  them.  In  this  case  be  thought  a  large  expansion  needfal, 
in  order  to  contradict  the  misstatements  of  enemies.  But  these 
Chronicles  themselyes  assert,  though  in  a  less  pointed  and  contro- 
versial form,  two  at  least  of  the  facts  which  Florence  himself 
asserts.  The  Peterborough  Clironicle,  which  Florence  most  pro- 
bably had  not  ^before  him,  is  only  less  distinct  and  emphatic  than 
Florence  himself  as  to  all  three.  The  bequest,  the  election,  the 
consecration,  are  all  distinctly  asserted  by  one  or  more  of  the 
three  Clironiclers.  The  only  assertion  which  rests  wholly  on 
the  authority  of  Florence  himself  is  the  assertion  that  Ealdred 
was  the  consecrator. 

The  two  Chronicles  which  Florence  followed  distinctly  assert  that 
Eadward  named  Harold  as  his  successor.  I  have  already  quoted 
the  poetical  passage  in  full  at  vol.  ii.  p.  536  (see  also  above,  p.  18). 
The  words  which  now  inunediately  concern  us  are  those  in  which 
the  bequest  is  distinctly  asserted ;  Eadward  "  made  fast  the  king- 
dom to  Harold  the  noble  Earl."  Then  in  the  prose  entry  which 
follows,  both  Chronicles  assert  Harold's  royal  consecration ;  "  Her 
wear^  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge  gehalgod."  These  words  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  used  of  anything  but  the  regular  ecclesiastical  ceremony. 
These  two  Chroniclers  however  do  not  distinctly  speak  of  the  elec- 
tion. We  may  perhaps  say  that  it  was  quite  in  character  with  their 
general  political  views  to  insist  more  on  the  royal  bequest  than  on 
the  popular  election.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  627.)  But  this  was 
a  point  on  which  the  democrat  of  Peterborough  was  not  likely 
to  hold  his  peace.  His  account  of  the  reign  of  Harold  is  much 
shorter  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  annalists,  but  his  account 
of  his  accession  is  fuller  and  more  emphatic.  He  is  also,  as  usual, 
more  careful  than  his  brethren  as  to  his  dates.  And  his  words 
have  a  kind  of  triumphant  ring  as  if  they  were  written  down  at 
the  moment.  The  poem  preserved  by  the  Abingdon  and  Wor- 
cester Chroniclers  shows  the  same  feeling.  It  was  doubtless  com- 
posed soon  after  the  death  of  Eadward,  by  a  gleeman  eager  on 
behalf  of  the  new  King.  But  their  prose  entries,  with  their  re- 
mark on  the  "  little  stillness ''  of  Harold's  reign  (see  above,  p.  46), 
could  not  have  been  made  till  all  was  over.  The  entry  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  runs  thus  ; 

"  On  )>issum  geare  man  halgode  ]>et  mynster  set  Westmynstre  on 
cyldamsesse  dseg.     And   se   cyng  Eadward  for^ferde  on   twelfta 
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msBSse  ffifen,  and  hine  mann  bebyrgede  on  Twelftan  msBasedflDg, 
innan  )>8Bre  niwa  halgodre  circean  on  Westmynstre.  And  Harold 
eorl  feng  to  Englalandes  cynerice,  sioa  9wa  se  cyng  hit  him  geMe^ 
and  eac  men  hine  ^certo  geeuron,  and  waes  gebletsod  to  cyng  on 
twelftan  msessedseg.'* 

Here  we  bave  bequest,  election,  and  consecration  as  clearly  set 
forib  as  tbey  are  by  Florence  himself.  Earl  Harold  is  blessed  to 
King  over  the  Kingdom  of  England,  as  the  King  had  granted  to 
him  and — ^words  written  with  delight  by  that  patriotic  pen — as 
men  eke  chose  him  thereto. 

The  further  examination  of  the  election  and  coronation  I  leave 
to  future  Notes.  I  now  go  on  with  my  more  immediate  subject, 
namely  the  bequest.  On  this  point  the  words  of  the  Biographer 
-should  be  very  carefully  marked,  and  they  should  be  no  less  care- 
fully compared  with  the  picture  in  the  Tapestry.  It  is  from  these 
two  sources  that  I  have  drawn  the  narrative  in  the  text  (p.  13). 
We  cannot  too  often  remember  the  Biographer's  peculiar  position. 
He  was  a  courtier,  perhaps  a  foreigner,  writing  to  Eadgyth  under 
the  reign  of  William.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  trumpet  forth 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Harold  with  all  the  glee  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicler.  On  the  election  indeed  he  was  not  in 
any  case  likely  to  be  eloquent ;  it  is,  as  we  have  often  seen,  his 
invariable  tendency  to  put  the  monarchical  element  forward  on  all 
occasions,  just  as  the  Peterborough  writer  always  delights  to  dwell 
on  the  popular  side  of  every  public  act.  But  to  put  even  the  be- 
quest forward  in  any  prominent  way  did  not  suit  either  his  position 
or  the  scheme  of  his  work.  We  have  seen  that  he  nowhere  directly 
mentions  the  &ct  that  either  Harold  or  William  ever  reigned. 
William  is  never  mentioned,  never  alluded  to  in  any  intelligible 
way.  The  only  allusion  to  Harold's  reign  is  to  be  found  in  his 
mention  of  ''reges  sequivoci"  (p.  426)  fighting  near  the  Humber. 
One  who  writes  in  this  sort  of  way  could  not  be  expected  to  insist 
at  all  strongly  on  Eadward's  nomination  of  Harold  as  his  successor. 
A  distinct  and  formal  announcement  that  Harold  was  the  choice  of 
Eadward  was  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  a  present  fact  which 
he  delighted  to  record.  To  Florence  it  was  a  fact  of  national 
history  which  it  was  important  to  preserve  in  the  face  of  contra- 
dictory fictions.    To  the  Biographer  it  was  a  fact  which  it  did  not 
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suit  his  scheme  prominentlj  to  dwell  on,  while  any  prominent 
dwelling  on  it  might  not  have  been  specially  agreeable  to  his 
patroness.  He  therefore  records  the  fact  in  a  way,  but  he  keeps 
it  in  the  background ;  he  mixes  up  the  commendation  of  England 
to  Harold  with  the  commendation  of  Eadgyth,  and  he  tries  as  it 
were  to  hide  the  kingdom  under  the  skirts  of  the  Lady.  Harold 
is,  first  of  all,  to  be  faithful  and  respectful  to  his  sister ;  the  king- 
dom is  given  him  as  something  quite  secondary,  perhaps  as  an 
incidental  means  of  doing  the  more  honour  to  Eadgyth.  Yet  the 
words  after  all  really  amount  to  a  bequest.  Eadward,  in  this 
narrative,  enlarges  on  the  merits  of  Eadgyth ;  he  then  stretches 
forth  his  hand  to  Harold,  and  says, ''  Hanc  ev/tn  omni  regno  tutan- 
dam  commendo."  The  words  alone  might  perhaps  not  strike  a 
casual  reader,  but,  when  we  read  them  by  the  light  of  the  known 
fiicts  and  of  the  words  of  the  contemporary  Chroniclers,  we  at  once 
see  their  meaning.  The  Biographer  so  chose  his  expressions  as  dis- 
tinctly to  imply  a  fact  which  it  ^as  not  convenient  for  him  directly 
to  assert.  He  chose  also  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  word,  '^  commendare."  As  applied  to  Eadgyth  and  to 
Eadward's  Norman  friends  it  would  simply  mean,  *'  I  entrust  them 
to  your  protection ; "  but,  as  applied  to  a  kingdom,  the  word  is  a 
technical  word,  and  carries  a  technical  meaning.  As  a  man,  like 
the  "commendati  homines*'  of  Domesday,  commended  himself  to 
his  lord,  so  the  lord  was  often  said  to  commend  to  his  man  the 
estate  which  he  granted  to  him  (see  vol.  i.  p.  572).  And  ^'oom- 
mendare"  is  distinctly  used  by  Bseda  in  the  sense  of  naming  a 
successor  to  a  kingdom,  where  he  says  (v.  7)  of  Ine,  ''relicto  regno 
et  juvenioribus  commendato*^  So,  at  an  earlier  time,  Trajan  is 
made  to  say  (Spartianus,  Hadrian,  4)  to  Neratius  Priscns,  *'  Com- 
mendo tibi  provincias,  si  quid  mihi  fatale  contigerit."  One  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  word  was  chosen  on  purpose.  Eadward 
doubtless  used,  as  I  have  ventured  to  make  him  in  the  text, 
some  form  of  words,  which  the  Biographer,  even  in  slurring 
over  the  matter,  expressed  by  the  technical  term  "  commendare," 
and  which  the  Chroniclers  expressed  by  the  words  "  geu%e  '* — most 
likely  the  actual  word  used,  if  Eadward  spoke  English — and  **  be- 
feeste  ]>9et  rice."  The  case,  under  the  circumstances,  seems  very 
plain,  and  what  follows  makes  it  plainer  still.  Eadward,  having 
commended  to  Harold  his  wife  and  his  kingdom,  goes  on  to  make 
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to  him  a  series  of  requests  (see  p.  13)  which  imply  that  his  own  royal 
authority  will,  on  his  death,  pass  to  Harold.  They  are  requests 
which  could  be  made  only  to  a  future  King,  or  to  one  who  was 
about  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  King.  They  would 
indeed  be  equally  in  place  if  addressed  to  a  Regent  According  to 
modem  ideas,  we  should  probably  have  expected  the  last  wishes  of 
Eadward  to  be  that  the  young  Eadgar  should  reign,  but  that  Harold 
should  govern.  But  such  an  arrangement  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  time.  A  regency  seems  never  to  have 
been  thought  of ;  not  a  word  in  any  of  our  authorities  leads  us  to 
believe  that  such  a  scheme  entered  the  head  of  any  man.  The 
words  then,  if  not  addressed  to  a  future  Eegent,  must  be  addressed 
to  a  future  Kiug.  In  short,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Biographer, 
the  highest  authority  for  Eadward's  personal  acts,  who  had  his 
information  directly  from  persons  who  were  present  by  Eadward's 
death-bed  (see  above,  p.  576),  meant  to  imply  that  Eadward  made  a 
death-bed  recommendation  in  favour  of  Harold.  But  I  believe  also 
that,  partly  through  his  own  rhetorical  turn,  partly  tlirough  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  he  chose  to  wrap  up  his  tale 
in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  of  language. 

With  the  Biographer  before  us,  we  better  understand  the  Tapestry. 
Each  explains  the  other ;  the  two  agree  in  the  smallest  points  of 
detail.  The  Biographer  describes  four  persons  as  being  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  King,  and  he  gives  us  their  names.  They 
are  the  Lady  Eadgyth,  Archbishop  Stigand,  Earl  Harold,  and 
B-obert  the  Staller.  These  four  exactly  answer  to  the  four  in  the 
Tapestry.  Of  the  two  laymen  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  who 
is  personally  attending  on  the  King  is  the  court-officer,  the  Staller 
Bobert.  The  other,  who  stands  by  the  bed-side  opposite  to  the 
Archbishop,  is  of  course  the  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  To  him, 
and  to  no  one  else,  the  King  is  stretching  forth  his  hand.  The 
action  thus  wrought  in  the  stitch-work  is  actually  recorded  in  the 
Life  (see  p.  13).  And  from  the  Life  we  know  with  what  object 
Eadward  then  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  Harold.  It  was  not 
"simply  to  bid  him  farewell;"  still  less  was  it  "to  bid  him  to 
respect  his  oath  to  William*'  (see  Blanche,  Journal  of  British 
ArchsBological  Association,  June  1867,  p.  146).  It  was  to  com- 
mend to  him  his  wife  and  his  kingdom ;  it  was  to  make  his  last 
requests  to  the  future  King  on  behalf  of  his  personal  friends. 
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Such  is  the  plain  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  Tapestry 
and  the  Life.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  makes  the  com- 
parison minutely  will  attach  much  importance  to  the  sceptical  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Planch^  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
But  those  who,  with  Mr.  Planch^,  do  not  take  in  the  difference 
between  contemporary  and  secondary  authorities,  may,  instead  of 
the  Life,  use  the  account  in  ^thelred  of  Rievaux  (X  Scriptt 
400),  who  (or  rather  his  guide  Osbert)  clearly  copied  from  the 
Life. 

Another  smaller  point  may  be  noticed,  namely  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Tapestry.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Planch^  and  others  that,  at  this  point,  the  order  of  time  is  forsaken ; 
the  burial  of  Eadward  is  placed  before  his  deathbed  and  death.  On 
this  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  75)  says,  very  truly;  "  The  seeming  inconsistency 
is  very  easily  explained.  A  new  subject  is  now  entered  upon,  and 
that  subject  is  the  right  of  succession.  One  important  element  in  it  is 
the  grant  of  the  King.*'  The  designer  of  the  Tapestry  puts  in  close 
and  pointed  neighbourhood  the  last  speech  of  Eadward,  the  death 
of  Eadward,  the  offering  of  the  Crown  to  Harold,  the  actual  coro- 
nation. In  this  sort  of  picture-writing  it  would  have  disturbed 
the  thread  of  the  story  if  the  burial  of  Eadward  had  been  put  in 
its  right  place,  between  the  offering  of  the  Crown  and  the  coro- 
nation. The  meaning  of  the  order  which  is  followed  is  plainly 
this ;  ''  Eadward  left  the  Crown  to  Harold ;  he  died ;  the  Crown, 
according  to  his  wishes,  was  offered  to  Harold;  Harold  was 
formally  crowned."  It  is  hard  to  find  any  other  explanation  for 
the  otherwise  strange  displacement  of  the  funeral. 

Explaining  then,  as  we  most  &irly  may,  one  contemporary  wit- 
ness by  another,  explaining  the  Tapestry  by  the  Life  and  the  Life 
by  the  Chronicles,  we  get  a  most  distinct  agreement  of  our  best 
authorities  in  favour  of  the  position  that  Eadward's  dying  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  favour  of  Harold.  Some  may  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  find  the  fact  so  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Norman 
Tapestry.  But  we  shall  soon  see  that  all  the  earliest  and  best 
Norman  writers  fully  admit  the  fact  of  the  recommendation.  What 
they  do  is  to  try  to  explain  away  its  force  as  they  best  may. 
Stitch-work  had  so  far  the  advantage  over  pen  and  ink  that  it  was 
well  nigh  obliged  to  keep  itself  to  facts,  or  at  least  to  choose 
between  facts  and  positive  lies.     The  needle  was  a  bad  instrument 
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for  Bonnises  and  insinuations,  and  it  is  only  onoe  or  twice  in  the 
story  that  it  attempts  them. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  cham  of  later  writers  who  repeat  the  contem- 
porary English  statement.  They  of  coarse  add  nothing  to  its  direct 
authority;  stiH  it  is  important  an^  interesting  to  trace  the  ex- 
istence of  the  two  opposite  traditions,  side  by  side.  Simeon  of 
Durham  (X  Scriptt.  193),  Balph  of  Diss  (479),  Roger  of  Kowden 
(I  108,  ed.  W.  Stubbs),  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  ifos),  and 
the  Ely  historian  (ii.  43,  44),  all  copy  the  words  of  Florence  with 
regard  to  Harold's  accession,  and  most  of  them  go  on  to  copy  his 
panegyric  on  Harold's  government.  The  account  given  by  Peter 
of  Langtoft  is  worth  notice.  He  makes  (i.  374  of  the  new  edition, 
i.  53  of  Robert  of  Brunne's  English  version  published  by  Heame) 
Eadward  settle  the  Grown  on  WiHiam  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Harold,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  iSlfred  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  300). 
Afterwards  (i.  3(90,  i.  61)  he  changed  hi»  mind,  he  forgot  his  pro- 
mise to  William,  and  settled  the  Crown  on  the  ^theMng  Eadward. 
So  now  on  his  death-bed,  he  again  forgets  both  William  and,  I 
suppose,  also  forgets  Eadward's  son  Eadgar.  He  now  makes  a 
settlement  in  favour  of  Harold,  for  nobody  reminded  him  of  the 
Duke's  claim  (L  398) ; 

"Countds  et  barouxiB  devaunt  ly  appeUyt, 
A  Harald  fiz  Grodewyn  sun  regne  devisayt, 
Le  dnk  de  Normendye  ublyes  avayt, 
DvL  oovenannt  k*il  ly  fist  nul  ly  mentyvayt.** 

The  English  translator  was  a  little  puzzled  at  this,  and  thus  sets 
forth  his  difficulty  (i.  65)  ; 

"  pe  barons  before  him  kald»  and  said  imto  )Nun  alle, 
'  Tille  Harald,  Godwyn  sonne,  >e  regne  wille  best  falle.* 
Me  mervailes  of  my  boke,  I  trowe,  he  wrote  not  right 
]»t  he  folate  Wiliam  of  forward  Jxat  him  hight.** 

He  then  goes  on  to  moralize  out  of  Eadward's  speech  (see  above, 
p.  10),  which  is  not  given  in  Peter  of  Langtoft.  Ralph  Higden 
(284),  after  his  manner,  copies  Florence,  but  copies  other  accounts 
as  well. 

To  go  back  a  good  many  generations,  Eadmer  (5)  states  the  fact 
of  the  bequest  in  his  own  words ;  *'  In  brevi  post  h»c  obiit  Edwardus. 
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Juzta  quod  ille  ante  mortem  statuerat,  in  regnum  ei  saccesedt 
Haroldus."  He  is  followed  bj  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (i.  8)  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  Bromton  (957)  gives  a  most  strange  and 
confused  account,  made  up  from  all  manner  of  quarters,  but  in 
which  the  words  of  Eadmer  are  still  imbedded.  He  says  that  some 
of  the  English  wished  to  elect  Eadgar ;  "  Sed  quia  puer  erat,  et 
tanto  oneri  minus  idoneus,  Haraldus  Comes,  tfilins  sapradicti  Qod- 
wini,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  contra  sacramentum  quod  Willielmo 
Duel  NormanaisB  presstit^i^t,  iregni  diadema  oimistro  omine  illico 
invasit,  .et  sic  perjurus  Sancto  Edwardo  successit,  juxta  .quod  idem 
Edwardus,  ut  quidam  aiunt^  ante  mortem  suam  ^tatueiat."  He 
goes  cm  to  say  that  this  bequest  of  Eadward  was  made  -'^non  ob- 
stante "  two  earlier  bequests  to  William ;  Jhe  then  mentions  the 
alternative  statements  that  Harold  crowned  himsdf  and  that  he 
was  crowned  by  Ealdred,  and  ends  with  Florence's  panegyric  in 
a  shortened  form. 

The  writer  whom  we  call  Bromton  was  thus,  dt  is  plain,  'foirly 
puzzled  among  contradictory  accounts.  The  compiler  of  the 
Waverley  Annals  found  himself  in  yet  greater  straits.  The  early 
part  of  his  history  is  formed  by  the  process  of  translating  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  and  sticking  in  bits,  partly  from  other 
writers,  chiefly  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  partly  out  of  his 
o^m  head.  This  process  is  indeed  the  same  as  that  >by  whidi  the 
early  parts  4>f  juost  annals  are  put  together.  But  the  odd  thing  is 
that  this  annalist  should  have  cliosen  as  his  chief  authorities  two 
writers  who,  at  this  point,  are  so  specially  hard  to  reconcile  as  the 
Peterborough  Chronicler  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  indeed 
puts  him  in  difficulties.  He  translates  the  important  sentence  in 
the  Chronicle  fairly  enough,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  lie  sticks  in  an 
epithet  of  abuse  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  process  gives 
us  the  following  statement  ( i>88  ed.  Luard).  Eadward  is  buried  ; 
''Eodem  die  Consul  Haraldus,  consul  perjuru^,  sicut  Rex  ei 
concesserat,  et  etiam  populi  electione,  [swa  swa  se  cyng  hit  him 
geu^e,  and  eac  men  hine  )wBrto  gecuron]  sacratus  est  in  regem." 
Somehow  or  other  this  did  not  seem  satisfactory;  so  he  states 
William's  three  causes  of  offence  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
(see  p.  283),  and  then  goes  back  to  give  another  account  of  Harold's 
accession;  '^Mortuo  itaque  Edwardo,  ut  supra  diximus,  Bege 
Anglorum  pacifico,  Haraldus,  perjurus  filius  Codwini  potentissimi 
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cousulis,  invasit  r^num  Anglomm  et  diadema  in  perjurio;  qui 
regnavit  uno  anno,  et  non  pleuo,  quia  propria  injustitid  regnnm, 
quod  injaste  surripuit,  Deo  nolente,  perdidit."  Here  is  a  cha- 
racteristic contrast  between  the  clear  statement  of  facts  translated 
from  the  contemporary  writer  and  the  vague  reviling  and  moralizing 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  offering  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  compiler^B  own  time. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  writers  on  the  other  side.  William  of 
Poitiers,  in  his  actual  narrative  of  Harold's  accession  (p.  121  Giles), 
evades  the  subject  of  Eadward's  bequest ;  we  get  only  the  vague 
talk  about  "occupavit"  and  the  like.  But  in  two  later  passages 
he  distinctly  shows  that  he  knew  that  a  bequest  of  Eadward  was 
asserted  by  Harold  and  his  advocates.  In  his  account  of  the 
messages  sent  between  William  and  Harold  before  th6  battle  (129), 
he  makes  Harold  admit  an  earlier  bequest  in  &vour  of  William, 
but  he  describes  him  as  going  on  to  argue  that  this  earlier  bequest 
was  cancelled  by  a  later  bequest  in  &vour  of  himself.  The  pas- 
sage is  a  remarkable  one ; 

"  Meminit  quidem  [Heraldns]  quod  Rex  Edwardus  te  [Willelmum] 
Anglic!  regni  hseredem  fore  pridem  decreverit,  et  quod  ipse  in 
Normannidde  h&c  suocessione  securitatem  tibi  firmaverit.  Novit 
autem  jure  suum  esse  regnum  idem,  ejusdem  regis,  domini  sai, 
dono  in  extremis  illius  sibi  concessum.  Etenim  ab  eo  tempore, 
quo  beatns  Augustinus  in  banc  venit  regionem,  communem  gentis 
hujus  fuisse  consuetudinem,  donationem  quam  in  ultimo  fine  suo 
quis  fecerit,  earn  ratam  haberL" 

The  historical  value  of  these  accounts  of  messages  and  answers 
I  shall  discuss  in  another  Note  (see  Appendix  KK).  The  value  of 
the  passage  for  my  present  purpose  is  twofold.  It  shows  that  the 
Normans  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  of  Eadward*s  recom- 
mendation of  Harold.  It  shows  also  that  the  fact  was  one  which 
they  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  For,  in  the  answer  which  William 
la  made  to  give  to  Harold's  words  just  quoted,  though  he  has  much 
to  say  in  the  way  of  setting  forth  his  own  claim,  he  has  nothing  to 
say  in  answer  to  Hurold's  fact  or  to  the  legal  argument  founded 
on  it. 

The  other  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  invective  which 
William  of  Poitiers  {139)  pours  forth  over  the  grave  of  Harold ; 
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''  Arguunt  extrema  tua  quam  recte  Bublimatus  fueris  Edwardi  dono 
in  ipsiiLsfine"  This  is  a  perfectly  incidental  witness.  It  seems  to 
imply  some  such  story  as  those  which  I  shall  presently  quote  from 
Orderic  and  Wace. 

William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  slurs  over  the  facts  both  of  the 
bequest  and  of  the  election.  They  are  lost  in  the  usual  vague  talk 
about  "  regnum  invasit/'  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  one  of  those 
remarkable  passages  in  which  he  compares  two  statements  together 
(ii.  228),  allows  that  the  English  version  of  the  story  asserted  a 
bequest  in  &vour  of  ELarold.  Harold,  he  tells  us  in  the  usual 
style,  "extortd  a  principibus  fide,  arripuit  diadema."  He  then 
adds,  "  quamvis  Angli  dicant  a  Eege  concessum."  He  then  argues 
d  priori  against  the  English  statement  from  the  imaginary  ill-will 
of  Eadward  towards  Harold;  ^' Quod  tamen  magis  benevolentid 
quam  judicio  allegari  existimo,  ut  illi  hsereditatem  transfunderet 
suam  cigus  semper  suspectam  habuerat  potentiam/'  The  expression 
'*benevolentid*'  is  of  importance,  as  showing  that,  in  William  of 
Malmesbury's  time,  English  affection  still  clave  to  Harold's  memory, 
in  spite  of  all  Norman  calumnies.  Indeed  William  himself, 
in  that  spirit  of  fairness  which  often  pierces  through  all  his  pre- 
judices, goes  on  to  say;  ''quamvis,  ut  non  celetur  Veritas,  pro 
person^  quam  gerebat,  regnum  prudentid  et  fortitudine  gubemaret 
si  legitime  suscepisset." 

As  usual,  the  further  we  get  from  the  time  the  more  our  in- 
formants know  about  the  matter,  the  more  new  particulars  they 
have  to  tell  us.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  three  Williams  to 
imply  any  death-bed  nomination  of  the  Norman  Duke  or  to  shut 
out  a  death-bed  nomination  of  the  English  Earl.  The  latter  is 
allowed  to  be  at  least  the  English  version  of  the  facts.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  the  three  to  imply  that  the  succession  of  William 
was  so  much  as  discussed  by  the  bedside  of  Eadward.  The  case 
is  the  reverse  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  of  Harold  and 
the  earlier  promise  to  William.  There  the  Norman  writers  assert 
a  fact  which  the  English  writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Here 
the  English  writers  assert  a  fact  which  the  contemporary  Norman 
writers  do  not  venture  to  deny.  But,  as  we  get  further  away  from 
the  time,  we  come,  first  to  ingenious  explanations  of  the  fact,  and 
lastly  to  express  denials  of  it. 

Thus  Orderic  (492  B)  admits  the  fact  of  the  bequest  to  Harold, 
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but  he  has  a  higbly  elaborate  way  of  accounting  for  it.  He  connects 
it  with  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  and  of  his  engagement  to  marry 
William's  daughter.  Harold  comes  back  to  Eadward  and  tells  him 
that  William  has  made  over  to  him  his  right  to  the  Kingdom  of 
England  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter.  Eadward  wonders  at 
such  an  arrangement,  but  he  believes  the  story,  and  decrees  the 
succession  accordingly.     The  words  are  as  follows; 

'^  Begem  Eduardum,  qui  morbo  ingravescente  jam  morti  proxi- 
muB  erat,  circumvenit  [Heraldus],  eique  transfretationis  suae  et 
profectionis  in  Normanniam  ac  legationis  seriem  rettulit.  Deinde 
fraudulentis  assertionibus  adjecit  quod  Willelroxis  NonnanniiB  sibi 
filiam  suam  in  conjugium  dederit,  et  totius  Anglici  regni  jus, 
utpote  genero  suo,  concessit.  Quod  aadiens  Agrotus  pnnceps 
miratus  est,  tamen  credidit,  et  concessit  xjuod  Yafer  tyrannus  com- 
mentatus  est.*' 

It  must  be  this  story  of  Orderic  which  formed  the  frroundwork 
of  the  strange  tale  which  we  find  in  the  French  Life  of  Eadward. 
The  subject  is  mentioned  twice.  Eadward,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Christmas  Qemdt,  before  bis  final  illness  begins  (361 5.-3634), 
calls  Harold,  and  asks  him  what  he  means  to  do  about  the  Eing^ 
dom  {**  Du  regne  .queus  tis  purpos  ? ").  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  immediately  foUows  the  legend  (see  voL  la.  p.  509)  ac- 
cording to  which  Eadward's  days  were  already  numbered.  Harold 
says  that  the  Crown  belongs  to  William,  that  he  has  sworn  to 
William's  succession,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
it  or  of  setting  up  any  daim  of  his  own,  unless  Williaja  should  give 
him  the  Crown  along  with  his  daughter. 

"  Unc  ne  me  yint  en  curage  Jur6  I'ai,  e  il  sear  en  est ; 

D'aver  voetre  heritage ;  Guvenant  e  leut^  tendnd, 

Li  dnoB  WiUame  de  Nonnendiey  Yen  ¥ub  ne  tveepanerai  ; 

Ki  droit  i  a  e  en  mei  se  fie  An  regne  n'ai  ne  deun  ne  drdt, 

L'avra,  ai  cum  il  yob  pleat.  Si  .of  sa  fiUe  nel  me.otreit.' 

Harold  then  swears,  and  the  other  chief  men  swear  with  him. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  account,  the  usual  story  of  the  oath  is 
taken  for  granted,  though  it  is  nowhere  directly  told  in  the  French 
life.  And  Eadward's  promise  to  William  seems  also  to  be  taken 
for  granted ;  at  any  rate  William  is  said  to  have  a  right,  and  it  is 
not  said  in  what  that  right  consists.  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  death-bed  bequest  to  William,  Harold,  or  anybody  else. 
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The  sabject  is  again  brought  in  later  in  the  story  (3895-3932), 
when  Eadward  is  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  Harold  who  volunteers 
a  second  mention  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  his  own  free  will  that 
he  has  sworn  not  to  disturb  the  succession  to  the  Crown.  The 
words  put  into  his  mouth  are  in  some  respects  clearer  and  in 
some  respects  darker  than  the  former  passage.  The  succession 
belongs  to  William,  both  by  Eadward's  earlier  grant  ("grants 
Tavez  au  due  Willame  **),  and  also  by  right  of  blood.  But  the  light 
of  blood  is  strangely  enough  (see  Mr.  Luard's  Preface,  p.  xix.) 
made  to  belong  to  William's  daughter  rather  than  to  William  him- 
self. This  cannot  refer  to  the  descent  of  William's  children  from 
Alfred  (see  p.  81,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  301),  because  the  right  is  dis- 
tinctly said  to  come  through  Emma.  The  title  of  Queen,  given  to 
William's  daughter,  whether  given  to  her  as  William's  daughter  or 
as  Harold's  possible  wife,  is  also  very  strange.     The  words  are, 

"  Droit  a  par  Emine  ta  mi^re 
La  reine  ki  sa  fille  ere." 

Still,  if  William  does  not  make  over  the  Crown  to  his  daughter,  the 
right  belongs  to  William  himself,  and  that  right  Harold  will  in  no 
way  disturb.  Still  he  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a  fair  hope  that 
William  will  give  him  his  daughter,  and  that  he  may  reign  in  her 
right. 

"  Si  a  sa  fille  ne  le  dune,  De  espuser  la  ai  en  purpos ; 

Droiz  est  k*il  eit  la  curune ;  A  la  puoele  afianoe, 

Kar  jo  si  vug  dire  le  oe,  E  au  duo  sui  aUianc^.** 

(w.  3907-39") 
To  this  King  Eadward  answers  not  a  word,  but  Archbishop  Stigand 
takes  up  his  parable  in  a  somewhat  unexpected  way.  He  warns 
Harold  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  to  this  covenant,  neither  he,  to 
whose  office  it  belongs  to  perform  the  rite — it  is  expressly  called  a 
sacrament — nor  any  other  prelate  of  the  kingdom  will  ever  give 
him  the  royal  unction,  nor  will  any  "  man  of  our  commons  " — the 
expression  is  a  very  singular  one — put  the  Crown  on  his  head. 

"  Pur  moi  le  di,  a  ki  ^>ent  Ki  fus  face  la  enunodun ; 

A  fere  oeu  Beint  sacrement  N'ert  humme  de  nostre  commune, 

N^ert  prelat  en  la  regiun  Ki  tub  mette  en  chef  curune." 

According  to  this  view,  Harold  had  a  fair  chance  of  a  Crown  matri- 
monial, and  his  chief  fault  lay  in  not  marrying  William's  daughter, 
VOL.  III.  Q  q 
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a  view  which  leads  us  into  qaestionB  which  I  shall  consider  in  later 
Notes.  One  is  half  tempted  to  ask  whether  some  notion  of  the 
same  kind  was  not  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Draco 
NormannicuB  (i.  1259)  when  he  says  of  William, 

"  ADgligenilm  regnmn  proprium  fore  dicit,  et  annis 
Hunc  fdbi  vd  ncUis  qiueiit  habertj  thixmum.** 

Wace  (Roman  de  Bou,  1087 2-1 0970)  ^^7  admits  the  fe/st  of  a 
bequest,  though  perhaps  an  unwilling  one,  or  rather  he  makes 
Eadward  leave  it  to  the  nation  to  decide  between  William  and 
Harold.  In  his  account  Eadward  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  is 
very  anxious  that  William  should  succeed  him. 

"  Mult  li  fuBt  yel  Be  11  p^ust, 
Ke  Guilleahne  sun  regne  ^lut.'* 

Harold  gets  together  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  and  whomsoever  he 
thought  good,  and  they  go  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick  man.  An 
Englishman,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  speaks  by  Harold's 
instructions  ("  si  com  Herout  out  comand^ "),  makes  a  long  speech^ 
getting  forth  the  merits  of  Eadward's  government,  and  also  how 
he  has  no  son  or  daughter  or  other  natural  heir. 

*'  Vielz  hoem  ee  ji,  pose  aa  vescu,        Ki  por  tei  poisae  remandr, 
E  si  n*a8  nul  enfimt  ^u  ;  Ki  noB  gart  ^  ki  noB  mauLtieiige, 

Filz  u  fille  ne  nul  altre  eir,  E  par  lignage  Bei  devienge.'* 

(yy.  10899-10904.) 

But  a  King  they  must  have ;  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the  land 
without  one,  and  they  have  no  way  of  getting  a  King  but  through 

him. 

"  Kar  jk  aaiiB  Bei  paiz  n*ayeron, 
Ne  Bei  n'aron  bo  par  tei  non." 

(yy.  10909-10910.) 

He  prays  Eadward  then,  while  he  still  lives,  to  give  them  a  King,  who 
will  be  able  to  work  peace  ^nd  justice  in  the  land.  The  speaker 
gradually  comes  nearer  to  the  point.  Eadward's  best  friends  are 
there ;  they  have  come  together  to  ask  a  prayer  of  him,  a  prayer 
which,  if  he  &ils  to  grant,  holy  as  his  life  has  been,  he  will  never 
see  the  &ce  of  God.  There  is  something  comforting  in  these  words, 
something  which  one  fancies  that  Wace  must  have  learned  frt)m 
English  tradition.  They  are  words  worthy  of  Savonarola  by  the 
death-bed  of  Lorenzo.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear,  by  the  bed-side  of 
Eadward,  the  doctrine  that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  that  a 
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man's  first  business  is  to  do  his  duty  in  tliat  state  of  life  to  wliicb  it 
shall  please  Qod  to  call  him,  and  that  no  amonnt  of  ceremonial 
piety  will  avail  a  King  who  does  not  make  the  welGEO^  of  his  king- 
dom his  first  thought. 

"  Bien  ea,  bien  as  fet,  bien  fens,       Trestult  te  mint  yena  preXer, 
DeuB  M  servi  h  Deus  aims.  E  ta  lor  deiz  bien  otietr, 

Ci  est  li  midx  de  tet  pals,  9^  pfnae  nos  ke  j4  t*efn  ybb, 

Tat  11  mielx  de  tet  amis  ;  Se  por  90  non  ke  Dens  anras.** 

(w.  10919-10926.) 

The  prayer  thus  solemnly  urged  is  that  Eadward  will  agree  to  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  and  give  them  Harold  for  their  King. 
As  the  speaker  uttered  the  name  of  Harold,  every  Englishman  in 
the  room  cried  aloud  that  he  had  well  spoken,  and  that,  vritbout 
Harold  to  her  King,  the  land  could  have  no  peace. 

"  CS  toit  te  vi^gnent  hui  requeire         Par  la  dhambre  ont  Engleis  cii^ 
Ke  Herant  seit  Rei  de  la  terre ;         Ke  bien  parlout  ^  bien  diseit, 
Ne  te  savom  mielx  conseillier,  £  li  BeiB  creire  le  Hebveit : 

Ne  tu  ne  poz  mielx  espleitier.  Sire,  dient-il,  Be  tu  neV  faiz, 

Dez  ke  cSL  out  Heraut  nom^,  J4  en  noz  vies  n^aron  paiz.** 

(w.  10927-10936.) 

The  King  hesitates ;  he  sits  up  in  his  bed,  and  reminds  the  Eng- 
lish lords  that  he  had  promised  his  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans,  and  that  some  of  themselves  had  sworn  to  that  settle-^ 
ment.  Harold  then  himself  steps  forward ;  he  seems  to  use  the 
same  ailment  which  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers 
(see  p.  590),  namely  the  force  of  the  last  will  and  testament  to 
revoke  all  former  wills. 

''  Done  dist  Herant,  ki  f a  en  pies ;    E  ke  voitre  teire  aeit  meie ; 
'  Ki  ke  YOB,  aire,  fet  aiez,  Jo  ne  quier  ne  niais  vostre  droit, 

Otr^iez  mei  ke  jo  Bei  seie,  J4  mar  plus  por  md  en  fereit.' " 

(vv.  10945-10950.) 

The  King  then  says  that  Harold  shall  have  the  Crown  (**  Heraut, 
dist  li  Beis,  tu  Tauras ") ;  but  he  knows  that  he  will  die  for  it. 
He  knows  the  Duke  and  his  barons  and  all  the  folk  that  will 
come  at  his  bidding ;  Gk>d  alone  can  guard  Harold  against  them. 
Harold  is  ready  to  run  the  risk ;  he  fears  neither  Norman  nor  any* 
body  else.  Eadward  then  turns  himself,  and  says — ^whether  of  his 
free  will  or  no  the  poet  will  not  warrant — that  the  English  may 
choose  either  Harold  or  William  as  they  will. 

Ciq2 
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"  Dune  86  tuma  li  BeiB,  si  dist.        Ore  fiMsent  Engleis  Dao  u  Rei, 
Ne  sai  se  par  boen  cuer  le  fist :       Herault  u  altre,  jo  rotiei.** 

(w.  10961-10964.) 

Sach  a  licence  was  the  same  as  a  nomination  of  Harold.  The 
poet  calls  it  making  Harold  his  heir,  and  he  seems  to  excuse  the 
act  on  the  ground  that  the  land  must  have  some  King,  and  that 
William  was  not  at  hand.  Eadward  therefore  let  his  barons  have 
their  own  will. 

"  Ism  a  fet  Heraut  sun  eir  Regno  sanz  rei  estre  ne  puet. 

Quant  Willame  ne  pout  aveir.         A  sez  barunz  a  graant^ 
Rei  k  regne  aveir  eetuet,  K'il  en  fiftcent  lor  volenti.** 

(w.  10965-10970.) 

This  account  does,  as  most  of  his  accounts  do,  high  honour  to  the 
honest  and  enquiring  spirit  of  Master  Wace.  When  he  wrote, 
calumny  was  a  hundred  years  old ;  yet  he  is  throughout  far  less 
influenced  by  it  than  party  writers  at  the  time,  who  had  better 
means  than  he  of  learning  the  exact  truth.  Here  is  no  reviling  of 
Harold,  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  fects.  In  opposition  to  the 
talk  of  William  of  Poitiers,  and  even  to  that  of  Orderic,  Wace 
clearly  understands  and  honestly  sets  forth  how  thoroughly  Harold 
Jiad  the  heart  of  England  on  his  side.  The  story  is  well  conceived 
and  well  told,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  rest  to  some 
extent  on  trustworthy  tradition.  Yet  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
conception runs  through  Wace's  story.  He  implies  throughout  that 
Eadward's  own  wishes  were  still  in  favour  of  William,  and  he  adds 
the  common  Norman  misstatement  that  the  settlement  in  favour 
of  William  was  confirmed  by  the  Witan  or,  at  any  rate,  by  some  of 
the  chief  Earls. 

One  or  two  smaller  points  may  be  noticed.  The  speaker  in  Wace 
mentions  Eadward's  lack  of  children  as  a  misfortune  to  himself  and 
his  country,  but  not  at  all  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  religious 
vow.  Again,  both  he  and  the  writer  of  the  French  Life  evidently 
look  on  female  succession  as  something  possible.  Eadward,  says 
the  speaker,  has  neither  son  nor  daughter,  as  if  a  daughter  could 
not  impossibly  have  succeeded.  According  to  the  French  Bio- 
grapher, men  deemed  it  not  unlikely  that  William  would  deal 
with  England  as  Philip  the  Second  did  with  the  Low  Countries, 
that  he  would  make  the  whole  kingdom  over  to  his  daughter  and 
her  husband.  He  indeed  almost  seems,  though  his  language  is 
very  strange  and  dark,  to  acknowledge  some  right  by  blood  in 
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William's  daughter  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  William  him- 
self. This  notion  of  passing  crowns  by  the  spindle-side  was 
strange  to  Englishmen,  and  to  Normans  also,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  William's  own  half-claim, 
not  exactly  as  heir,  but  as  next  of  kin  through  Emma.  But,  at  the 
courts  of  the  Henries,  no  dod^rine  could  be  more  orthodox  and  ac- 
ceptable. Henry  the  First  actually  did  something  very  like  what  is 
here  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  done  by  his  father.  He  endeavoured 
to  settle,  though  not  indeed  in  his  lifetime,  his  whole  dominion  on 
his  daughter.  When  both  Wace  and  the  French  Biographer  wrote, 
the  descendants  of  that  daughter,  by  male  descent  mere  Counts  of 
Anjou — more  truly  (see  p.  i8o)  mere  Counts  of  the  Gatinois — 
but  scions  through  her  both  of  Rolf  and  of  JElfred,  reigned  over 
England,  reigned  over  or  claimed  Normandy,  as  their  inheritance 
by  female  succession.  The  Angevin  Kings  had  no  dislike  to  be 
complimented  on  their  descent  from  the  old  royal  stock  of  England. 
uEthelred  of  Rievaux  (Gen.  Regg.  X  Scriptt.  350),  tracing  by  the 
spindle-side  only,  addresses  Henry  the  Second  as  the  son  of  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
Eadmund,  and  so  on — Normans  and  Angevins  being  kept  out  of 
sight— to  -ZElfred,  Cerdic,  Woden,  and  Adam.  The  vision  of  Ead- 
ward,  as  explained  by  ^thelred  and  others  (see  above,  p.  576), 
implies  the  unlawfulness  of  the  rule  of  Harold  and  both  Williams, 
and  gives  Henry  the  First  only  a  Crown  matrimonial,  which  he  hands 
on  to  the  grandson  of  Eadgyth-Matilda.  On  all  this  ^thelred,  an 
English  flatterer  of  Henry  the  Second,  would  naturally  dwell.  The 
French  Biographer,  writing  to  Henry  the  Third,  would  find  the 
same  general  doctrine  acceptable.  Still  the  conception  of  William, 
as  the  founder  of  the  existing  dynasty,  held  too  firm  a  possession  of 
men's  minds  for  his  pretensions  to  be  openly  denied.  The  direct 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar  belongs  to  a  later  stage  still,  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently.  As  for  Wace,  he  was  a  Norman 
bom,  and  was  not  likely  to  dwell  by  choice  on  any  of  these  points. 
As  a  subject  of  Henry  the  Second,  he  was  bound  to  admit  female 
succession  both  for  England  and  for  Normandy,  but  he  had  no 
special  temptation  to  enlarge  on  it. 

A  still  more  wonderful  view  of  the  Crown  matrimonial  is  to 
be  found  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (Otia  Imperialia,  ii.  20,  ap. 
Leibnitz,  Scriptt.  Rer.  Brunsw.  i.  945) ;  but  I  keep  the  passage 
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for  later  quotation,  as  it  is  altogether  the  most  amazing  acoonnt  on 
record  of  the  whole  matter  hetween  William  and  Harold. 

From  honest  Wace  it  is  unpleasant  to  turn  to  the  author  of 
the  Brevis  Eelatio  (Giles,  4).  In  his  version  Harold,  during 
Eadward's  illness,  asks  him  for  a  grant  of  the  Crown.  The  King, 
mindful  of  his  promise  to  William,  refuses  it.  This  however  he 
mentions  only  as  a  report. 

"  Dicunt  autem  quidam  tunc  quod  Heraldus,  quasi  oblitus  sacra- 
mentorum  quee  Willelmo  comiti  in  Normannid  fecerat^  antequam 
Hex  Edwardus  obiret,  ad  eum  pervenit,  eumque  rogavit  ut  ei 
coronam  regni  Angliee  concederet.  Quo  audito,  Eex  Edwardus, 
non  immemor  quod  Willelmo  comiti  Normannorum,  cognato  suo, 
regnum  AnglisB  jamdudum  concessisset,  respondit  Heraldo  nuUo 
mode  hoc  se  posse  facere,  quia  Willelmum  comitem  Normannorum 
idem  heeredem  fecerat." 

Lastly,  the  Hyde  writer  (p.  290)  goes  one  step  further,  and 
makes  Eadward  bequeath  the  Crown  to  William  by  his  last  will ; 
"  regnum  morions  Willelmo  comiti  consobrino  suo  reliquit." 

Among  the  Northern  writers  the  only  one  who  has  anything 
to  say  about  the  bequest  is  Snorro.  It  could  hardly  be  looked  for 
in  Saxo  (203),  who  makes  Harold  murder  Eadward.  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iii.  51)  has  only  Norman-sounding  talk  about  "sceptrum 
invasit*'  Harold's  one  Norwegian  admirer,  whom  I  shall  have  to 
quote  again,  the  Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  speaks  of  his 
election  by  the  people,  but  has  nothing  to  say  about  any  bequest  by 
the  King.  But  Snorro  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  almost 
anybody  else.  His  account  (Laing,  iii.  77 ;  Johnstone,  192)  is 
short,  but  remarkable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  Snorro's  notion  about  Harold  being  the  youngest 
son  of  Qodwine  and  the  personal  favourite  of  Eadward,  and  with 
his  notion  tliat  Tostig  was  still  in  England  and  seeking  the 
kingdom  by  fair  means.  Just  before  Eadward's  last  moments, 
Harold  and  a  few  other  men  are  by  him.  Harold  leans  over  the 
King ;  then  he  turns  to  his  companions,  and  calls  them  to  witness 
that  the  King  has  given  him  the  kingdom  of  England  ("  pk  laut 
Haralldr  ysir  konung  oc  mffillti ;  *  )>v{  skirskota  ec  undir  alia  ydor, 
at  konungrinn  gaf  mer  nu  konungd6minn,  oc   allt  riki  i  Eng- 
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landi"*).  The  same  day  a  meeting  is  held  to  choose  a  King  j 
Harold  appeans  with  his  witnesses  and  claims  the  Crown  by  virtue 
of  Eadward's  dying  bequest.  The  issue  is  that  he  is  chosen  King 
("pann  sama  dag  var  )>ar  hofdingia-ste&a,  var  pi  nett  um  konungs- 
teido,  let  )pd  Haralldr  bera  fram  vitni  sin  y&u,  er  Jdtyardr  Konungr 
gaf  honom  rikit  i,  deyianda  degi;  lauk  sva  )«irri  ste£ao,  at  Haralldr 
var  til  konungs  tekinn ").  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  there  is 
some  colouring  here,  there  is  no  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
Snorro  writes  in  the  interest  of  Tostig,  not  in  the  interest  of 
William.  Of  a  bequest  to  William,  of  an  oath  of  homage  from 
Harold  to  William,  he  knows  nothing.  With  him  (Laing,  iii.  94 ; 
Johnstone,  216)  William's  claim  is  derived  wholly  from  his  kindred 
to  Eadward,  his  wrath  being  embittered  by  Harold's  breach  of  his 
promise  to  marry  his  daughter. 

I  think  then  that  there  is  no  fact  in  history  better  attested 
than  the  fact  of  Eadward's  dying  recommendation  in  favour  of 
Harold.  The  best  informed  contemporary  writers  assert  it  The 
most  careful  and  judicious  compilers  of  later  days,  from  Florence 
and  Simeon  onwards,  accept  their  statement.  The  hostile  con- 
temporaiy  writers  never  distinctly  deny  the  fact.  They  either  slur 
the  matter  over,  or  wrap  it  up  in  vague  and  declamatoiy  words,  or 
else  admit  the  fact^  while  they  elplain  and  colour  it  after  their  own 
fashion.  The  fact  then  I  hold  to  be  undoubted.  Whatever  con- 
stitutional influence  the  King  of  the  English  had  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  that  influence  was  exercised  on  behalf  of 
Harold.  But  we  must  beware  of  attaching  any  undue  importance 
to  Eadward's  nomination.  It  was  of  real  constitutional  value,  but 
it  was  not  everything.  It  was,  after  all,  a  mere  recommendation  to 
the  Witan,  and  Harold's  real  title  to  the  Crown  was  that  the 
Witan  accepted  that  recommendation.  Writers  who,  either  at  the 
time  or  afterwards,  did  not  fully  understand  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, were  apt  to'  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  bequest  to  either 
candidate.  Men  who  wrote  either  in  times  or  in  countries  where 
the  idea  of  elective  kingship  was  not  familiar,  did  not  understand 
that  the  kingship  of  England  was  simply  the  highest  office  in  the 
land,  an  office  which  the  people  gave  and  which  the  people  could 
take  away.  To  them  a  kingdom  seemed  like  a  private  estate, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  pass  according  to  the  laws  of  sue 
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cession,  and  which,  in  case  of  the  fiulure  of  heirs,  the  owner  could 
bequeath  or  even  sell.  These  notions  of  succeeding  to  kingdoms, 
and  of  bequeathing  and  selling  kingdoms  like  private  estates,  gra- 
dually took  root,  and  many  of  the  dynastic  wars  of  the  later  middle 
age  arose  out  of  bequests  or  purchases  of  this  kind.  How  foreign 
they  were  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen  in  the  eleventh  century  I  need 
not  again  set  forth.  The  main  value  of  the  proofs  which  I  have 
collected  is  as  an  a/rgwmentum  ad  hominem  against  William  and  the 
supporters  of  his  claims.  Against  them  the  argument  is  perfect. 
Whatever  right  William  might  have  by  virtue  of  an  earlier  bequest 
was  taken  away  by  the  later  bequest  in  favour  of  Harold.  Ead- 
ward  then  made  Harold  his  successor  as  far  as  he  could  constitu- 
tionally make  any  one  his  successor ;  but  this  nomination  was  only 
a  very  small  part  of  Harold's  right.  The  far  more  important 
examination ,  of  the  evidence  on  the  great  question  of  Harold's 
election  by  the  Witan  of  all  England  will  form  the  subject  of  my 
next  Note. 


NOTE  D.  p.  20. 
The  Election  of  Habold. 

The  passage  of  Florence  which  I  took  as  my  text  in  my  last 
Note  will  serve  as  my  text  in  the  present  Note  also.  Harold  was, 
according  to  that  passage,  "a  totius  Angliee  primatibus  ad  regale 
culmen  electus."  According  to  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  he  took 
the  kingdom,  not  only  as  the  King  granted  it  to  him,  but  as  men 
chose  him  thereto  (*^  swa  swa  se  cyng  hit  him  geu^,  and  eac  men 
hine  ^oBrto  gecuron^*).  That  this  means  a  regular  election  by  the 
Witan  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicler,  writing  at  the  moment,  without  any  thought  of  possible 
controversies,  used  the  vague  word  *'men."  Expressions  of  the 
like  sort  are  not  uncommon  to  express  the  action  of  a  Qemdt, 
Florence,  writing  when  calumny  was  rife,  and  wishing  to  answer 
all  misstatements  of  every  kind,  uses  the  most  emphatic  words  that 
he  could  find.  Harold  was  chosen  **  a  totius  Anglise  primatibus.*' 
He  was  chosen  then,  and  did  not  simply  seize  the  Crown  by  force 
or  fraud.     He  was  chosen,  not  by  some  small  or  packed  assembly, 
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but  bj  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  And  he  was  chosen,  not  bj  this 
or  that  shire  or  earldom,  but  by  the  chief  men  of  the  whole  land. 
However  small  might  be  the  number  of -Northumbrians  actually 
present  in  the  Assembly,  Northumberland  was  constitutionally 
bound  by  their  vote,  no  less  than  Wessex  and  East-Anglia.  All 
this  is  implied  in  the  weighty  and  carefully  chosen  words  of 
Florence.  Harold  was  elected  by  the  only  power  which  had  a 
right  to  dispose  of  the  Crown,  by  that  great  Council  of  the  Nation 
which  made  and  repealed  laws,  which  laid  on  and  took  off  taxes, 
which  declared  war  and  made  peace,  which  elected  and  deposed 
Earls,  Bishops,  and  Kings.  Such  is  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  two  highest  of  all  the  authorities  which  mention  the 
matter.  That  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclers,  while  they 
assert  the  bequest  and  the  coronation,  are  silent  about  the  election, 
is  in  no  way  wonderful.  They  do  not  at  any  time  take  that 
pleasure  in  putting  forth  the  popular  side  of  our  constitution  which 
was  clearly  felt  by  Florence,  and  by  the  Peterborough  writer  still 
more  keenly.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler  wrote  at  the  moment 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart ;  Florence  wrote  as  a  grave  and  judicial 
harmonizer  many  years  later.     Both  tell  the  same  story. 

These  two  authorities  are  to  my  mind  quite  enough  to  establish 
the  fact  of  Harold's  legal  and  regular  election ;  still  I  will  go  on, 
as  before,  to  trace  out  such  secondary  evidence  as  we  have  in  its 
favour,  before  we  see  what  is  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  Biographer,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of  our  evidence 
for  establishing  the  bequest  of  Eadward,  now  fails  us  altogether. 
As  I  have  before  said,  he  does  not  directly  record  any  event  after 
Eadward's  death. 

The  Tapestry  (pL  7)  contains  a  scene,  of  which  I  have  made 
much  use  in  the  text  (p.  21),  in  which  the  Crown  is  offered  to 
Harold  by  two  persons.  This  scene  is  highly  important.  It  is 
of  itself  an  answer  to  all  the  vague  Norman  talk  about  Harold 
seizing  the  Crown  by  fraud  or  force — all  the  declamation  about 
"  invasit,"  "  arripuit,"  and  the  like.  The  Crown  is  offered  to  Harold 
veiy  quietly,  and  he  is  evidently  represented  as  still  doubting 
whether  to  take  it  or  no.  The  scene  too  is  put  (see  p.  587)  in 
a  position  which  is  evidently  meant  to  connect  it  with  Eadward's 
death-bed  bequest.  But  in  this  scene  in  the  Tapestry,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  shut  out,  there  is  nothing  to  assert  any  formal 
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election.  The  Crown  is  evidently  brought  from  the  chamber  of 
the  dead  King,  and  the  story  would  run  just  as  well  if  it  were 
brought  simply  in  obedience  to  his  dying  orders,  without  reference 
to  the  choice  of  any  one  else.  One  can  easily  understand  that, 
without  the  least  intention  to  falsify  the  story,  the  designers  of 
the  Tapestry,  just  like  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclera, 
might  not  feel  specially  called  upon  to  dwell  on  the  actual  election, 
a  scene,  one  may  add,  which  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to 
represent  in  worsted  work.  But,  interpreting  one  authority  by 
another,  we  have  a  full  right  too  look  on  the  scene  in  the  Tapestry 
as  the  result  of  the  election  spoken  of  by  the  Peterborough 
Chronicler  and  by  Florence.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Harold  ; 
that  fact  is  represented  in  the  Tapestry.  Our  other  authoritieB 
enable  us  to  add  that  it  was  offered  to  Harold  in  pursuance  of  a 
vote  of  the  Witan. 

The  election  of  Harold  being  thus  admitted,  the  question  follows, 
Was  that  election  absolutely  unanimous  ?  Were  any  votes  given, 
any  speeches  made,  any  feelers  thrown  out,  on  behalf  of  William, 
Eadgar,  or  any  other  possible  candidate  1  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  the  contemporary  writers  who  mention  the 
election  do  not  go  minutely  enough  into  details  to  prove  anything 
either  way.  Something  like  a  candidature  on  the  part  both  of 
WilUam  and  of  Eadgar  is  implied  by  several  later  writers,  but  not 
in  terms  which  make  us  feel  very  positive  about  it.  In  any  case 
Harold  must  have  had  a  triumphant  majority. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  put  together  a  catena  of  later  writers  in 
&vour  of  Harold's  election  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  favour  of  Eadward's 
recommendation  on  his  behalf.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  after 
the  time,  the  idea  of  bequest  was  more  familiar  than  the  idea 
of  election.  We  have  indeed  the  string  of  writers,  beginning  with 
Simeon,  who  copy  the  whole  passage  from  Florence  in  full.  But 
we  have  no  independent  witnesses  to  the  tradition  of  the  election 
answering  to  Eadmer  and  Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  who  assert 
the  bequest  in  words  of  their  own,  not  borrowed  from  Florence 
(p.  588).  The  entry  in  the  Waverley  Annals  I  have  already 
quoted  (p.  589).  There  the  first  entry,  translated  from  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  asserts  the  election  in  the  strongest  terms,  but 
it  is  immediately  qualified  by  the  strange  Normannizing  passage 
which  follows.     Wc  should  remember  also  that  such  an  expression 
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as  that  of  Eadmer,  who  dmply  says  that  Harold  "succeeded 
according  to  Eadward's  will,"  though  it  does  not  assert  the 
election,  yet  in  no  way  excludes  it.  And  the  use  of  a  word  like 
<<  successit "  is  of  itself  important,  in  the  teeth  of  words  like 
"  invasit "  and  "  arripuit,"  which  we  shall  presently  come  to. 

It  was,  as  we  might  have  expected,  in  Harold's  own  college 
at  Waltham  that  the  tradition  of  the  popular  election  of  its 
great  founder  lasted  longest.  There,  down  into  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  still  a  thing  to  he  remembered  and  gloried  in. 
And,  what  we  might  hare  been  less  prepared  for,  it  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  at  least  one  Scandinavian  writer. 

Of  the  two  Waltham  books,  the  De  Inventione  (c.  20)  asserts 
the  election  in  the  strongest  terms  ; 

"  Post  obitum  itaque  sanctissimi  Eegis,  Comes  Haroldus  urumimi 
omnium  consensu  in  Regem  digitu/r^  quia  non  erat  eo  prudentior  in 
terrd,  armis  strenuus  magis,  legum  terras  sagacior,  in  omni  genere 
probitatis  cultior,  ita  ut  huic  electioni  non  possent  contradicere, 
qui  eum  summo  odio  persequuti  fuissent  usque  ad  tempora  ilia, 
quoniam  tanto  operi  adeo  insignem  in  omnibus  non  genuerit 
Anglia." 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  part  of  the  passage,  which 
is  perhaps  purposely  obscure.  It  may  mean  that  Eadwine  and 
Morkere  consented  to  the  election ;  when  we  remember  what 
the  writer  had  said  about  "Normanni  et  Gallici"  in  c.  14  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  39),  we  may  perhaps  rather  think  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Norman  favourites.  At  any  rate  an  unanimous  election  is 
asserted  as  strongly  as  words  can  put  it. 

The  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  may  be  fairly  quoted  on  such 
a  matter  as  this,  because  he  carries  on  the  local  tradition  which 
we  find  in  the  writer  De  Inventione.  He  twice  mentions  the 
accession  of  his  hero.  The  first  time  it  is  spoken  of  merely  in 
general  terms  (Chron.  Ang.  Norm.  ii.  167);  "Ubique  fere  terra- 
rum  celebri  sermone  vulgatum  est  quemadmodum,  Edwardo  sanc- 
tissimo  ad  coeleste  translate,  in  regno  terreno  successerit  Haroldus." 
The  second  passage  (ii.  187,  188)  is  very  remarkable,  whether 
anybody  chooses  to  believe  the  story  or  nol  The  writer  asserts 
an  unanimous  election  of  Harold,  and  that  under  very  singular 
circumstances.  He  records  Harold's  oath,  and  argues  at  great 
length  that  it  was  an  oath  which  ought  not  to  be  kept.     He  then 
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Bays  that,  as  soon  as  Harold  came  back  from  Normandy,  be  laid 
the  case  before  the  Witan,  who  declared  the  oaib  not  binding,  and 
with  one  consent  elected  him  King.  This  would  almost  seem  to 
be  during  Eadward's  lifetime ;  at  least  the  heading  of  the  Chapter 
(manifestly  corrupt)  contains  these  words,  "Domino  favente  et 
faveto  [sic]  convivente  Edwardo  ipsum  regn^se  affirmant."  This 
I  do  not  profess  to  explain,  unless  the  writer  supposed  some 
settlement  in  Harold's  favour  to  have  been  made  during  Eadward's 
lifetime  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  421  et  seqq.).  The  actual  passage  in  the 
text  runs  as  follows  ; 

"  Haroldus  . . .  suis  demum  redditus,  quid  pertulerit,  quid  ^rit^ 
cunctis  palam  exponit.  Exponentem  ut  audit,  universitas  in  ir4 
excandescit,  initam  mediante  sacramento  pactionem  improbat,  ne 
observeretur  vehementer  reclamat.  'Absit,'  inquiunt^  'absit  ut 
serviamus  Normanuis.  Absit  ut  fastiis  Normannici  jugo  barbarico 
nobilitatis  Anglicse  urbana  libertas  nullatenus  substematur.'  Quid 
multal 

Conclamant  omnefl,  sedet  luec  sententia  cunctiB. 

Posthabitoque  juramenti,  quod  nullum  esse  credebatur,  periculo, 
Haroldus  demum  unanimi  omnium  consensu  sublimatur  in  regem." 

I  do  not  rely  on  this  as  history,  though  possibly  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  cast  aside  without  thought.  The  main  value  of  the 
passage  is  to  show  how  strong  and  enduring  the  local  tradition 
was.  This  account,  asserting  Harold's  popular  election  in  the 
strongest  terms,  is  not  very  many  years  older  than  the  French  Life 
of  Eadward. 

Later  still,  we  have  Peter  of  Langtoft  (i.  398)  distinctly  assert- 
ing both  the  fact  and  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  election ; 

**  Apr^  la  zDort  Eduuarde,  Harald  est  elu 
Raj  par  la  commune,  la  ooroune  ad  resoeu ; 
£n  drayture  et  ley  leaus  eet-il  tenu." 

Again  Bobert  of  Brunne  (i.  66)  is  puzzled,  and  adds  a  comment  of 

his  own; 

"After  Saynt  Edward,  Harald  Kyng  pei  ches, 
poiigh  oonseile  of  >am  alle,  and  he  ^  scheld  lea 
Right  and  in  lawe,  pQ  barons  held  him  trewe. 
Neverles  hisfalshed  hr<mg?U  us  sorowe  alle  newe" 

So  the  Scottish  writer  Fordun  (v.  11),  oddly  enough,  after  quoting 
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the  bit  about  "anipuit  diadema"  with  some  modifications,  and 
while  fiercely  bitter  against  Harold  and  against  the  breach  of 
hereditary  right  implied  in  his  election,  still  distinctly  makes  his 
election  a  national  act ; 

"Apud  populum  vero,  quum,  in  suam  propriam  confiisionem, 
atque  regni  cunctorum  indigenarum  sempitemnm  opprobrium  et 
scandalum,  non  secundum  justitiam  legis,  sed  cordis  affectum 
sequentes,  supra  se  virum  erigunt,  omnis  regnandi  juris  ex- 
pertem,  Haroldum,  filium  Qodwini,  filii  Edrici  [see  vol.  i.  p. 
475],  quorum  non  fam&  sed  in&mia  variis  notatur  in  scriptis; 
ineptum  illud  membrum  in  regem  sibi  loco  recti  capitis  statuentes/' 

Of  the  two  Scandinavian  writers  of  whom  I  have  here  to  speak, 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage  from  Snorro  (see  above,  p.  599). 
He  distinctly  asserts  an  election,  though  he  says  that  the  election  was 
brought  about  through  an  alleged  will  of  Eadward,  on  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  throw  some  doubt.  The  other  Northern  writer  is  the 
Biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  whom  I  have  already  quoted 
(voL  ii.  p.  540)  as  the  only  writer  who  seems  anxious  to  canonize 
Harold.  He  says  distinctly  (263)  that  ''after  Eadward,  Harold 
the  son  of  Godwine,  whom  some  call  a  saint,  took  the  kingdom  by 
the  will  of  all  the  folk  in  the  land"  (''Eptir  Jatvard  kong  toe 
riki,  af  vild  alz  landfolksins,  Haraldur  Qudina  son,  er  sumir 
kalian  helgan  vera ").  I  shall  have  to  quote  this  writer  again  at 
another  stage. 

I  now  turn  to  the  writers  who  ace  more  or  less  decidedly  hostile 
to  Harold.  These  sometimes  deny  the  fact  of  the  election,  some- 
times they  wrap  up  the  fact,  just  as  they  do  the  fact  of  Eadward's 
recommendation,  in  vague  and  declamatory  phrases*  I  will  quote 
first  the  purely  Norman  writers,  and  then  those  who  represent  a 
certain  mixture  of  Norman  and  English  traditions. 

First  comes  William  of  Poitiers  (Giles,  p.  121),  who  denies  that 
there  was  any  election  at  all ; 

"  Yerus  namque  rumor  insperato  venit,  Anglicam  terram  Rege 
Edwardo  orbatam  esse,  et  ^us  coroni  Heraldum  omatum.  Nee 
stMtinuit  veaanua  Anglua,  quid  elecHo  publica  statueret  coTisvlere; 
sed  in  die  lugubri,  quo  optimus  ille  humatus  est,  quum  gens 
universa  plangeret,  peijurus  regium  solium  cum  plaueu  occvpavity 
quibusdam  iniquis   faventibus.      Ordinatus  est   non   sanctd  con-^ 
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secratione  Stigando,  justo  zelo  Apostolici  et  anathemate  miniBterio 
Bacerdotum  privati." 

William  of  Jmni^ges  (vii.  31)  ia  shorter  and  still  vaguer,  but,  when 
he  complains  that  Harold  beguiled  away  the  whole  English  nation 
from  their  all^^ianoe  to  Duke  William,  he  admits  that  Harold  had 
the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  him,  and  does  in  efiect  imply  the 
election.     ELis  words  are, 

"  Gnjns  [Edwardi]  regnum  Heraldus  contintu)  invagit,  ex  fideli- 
tate  pejeratus,  quam  juraverat  Dnci.  Ad  quern  Dux  protinus 
legatos  direxit,  hortans  ut  ab  h&c  insani&  resipisceret,  et  fidem 
quam  juramento  spoponderat  condigni  subjectione  servaret.  At 
ille  non  solum  hoc  audire  contempsit,  yerum  omnem  Anglomm 
gentem  ab  illo  infideliter  avertit" 

Orderic  (49  a  C),  who,  higher  up  in  the  same  page  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  539),  showed  some  signs  of  generous  feeling  towards  Harold, 
becomes  at  this  point  more  savage  against  him  than  anybody 
else.  He  affirms,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  William  of  Jumi^ges, 
that  Harold's  accession  was  against  the  will  of  a  large  part  of  the 
EngHsh  nation.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  confused  account  of  the 
temporary  refusal  of  Northumberland  to  acknowledge  Harold. 
Orderic  mentions  Eadward's  death  and  burial,  and  then  goes  on ; 

'*  Tunc  Heraldus,  ipso  tumidationis  die,  dum  plebs  in  exseqiiiis 
dilecti  Begis  adhuc  maderet  fletibus,  a  solo  Stigando  Archiepiscopo 
(quern  Bomanus  Papa  suspenderat  a  divinis  officiis  pro  quibusdam 
criminibus)  sine  communi  consensu  aliorum  Prcssulufn  et  Comttum 
proceruTnqtie  oonsecratus,  furtim  prceripuU  diadematis  et  purpurea 
decus.  Audientes  autem  {_AngU,  I  presume]  temerariam  invasianem 
quam  Heraldus  fecerat,  irati  sunt ;  et  potentiorum  nonnuUi  fortiter 
obsistere  parati  a  subjectione  ejus  omnino  abstinuerunt.  Alii  vero, 
nescientes  qualiter  tyrannidem  ejus,  quse  jam  super  eos  nimis 
excreverat,  evaderent,  et  e  contra  considerantes  quod  nee  ilium 
dejicere,  nee  alium  Begem,  ipso  regnante,  ad  utilitatem  regni 
Bubstituere  valerent  colla  ejus,  jugo  submiserunt,  viresque  facinori 
quod  inchoaverat  auxerunt.  Mox  ipse  regnum,  quod  nequiter 
invaserat,  borrendis  sceleribus  maculavit." 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  speaking  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Verdun 
Chronicle  of  Abbot  Hugh  (Labb^,  i.  194) ; 

'^Etuuardus  Anglorum  Bex  obiit,  qui,  quia  sine  filiis  fuit,  con- 
sanguineum   suum   Willelmum   Normannonmi   Gomitem  post  se 
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i^gnare  instituit.  Sed  Heroldos,  contra  sacramenttun  quod  Willelmo 
fecerat,  regnum  invasii" 

So  Hugh  of  Floury  (Pertz,  ix.  389) ;  ''Bex  Anglorum  Eduardus, 
qnum  non  haberet  filium,  adoptaverat  pnefatum  Willelmum  et 
BQum  ei  reliqnerat  regnum.  Quo  defoncto  quidam  comes  Anglo- 
ram  Hairaldus  ilium  sibi  prseripuerat." 

Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51),  writing  from  a  Northern  point  of 
view,  looks  on  Tostig  as  a  competitor  for  the  Crown  with  Harold ; 
^'  Post  mortem  sanctissimi  regis  Anglorum  Eduardi,  contendentibus 
pro  illo  regno  principibus,  Haroldus  quidam  Anglorum  dux,  yir 
maleficus,  sceptrum  invasit.  Quod  dum  sibi  frater  ejus,  nomine 
Tosti,  ereptum  audivet,''  etc. 

Of  the  poetical  writers,  Wace  (10977)  speaks  of  a  coronation 
and  of  homage  received  by  Harold.  He  says  nothing  of  election ; 
but,  as  usual,  there  is  nothing  in  him  of  the  brutal  violence  so 
common  in  the  other  Norman  writers  j 

"  Doz  ke  li  Beis  Ewart  fa  morz,        Uakes  al  Duo  B*en  Tolt  parler, 
Heraut  ki  ert  maaant  h  forz  Homages  prist  h  fitHiez 

Se  fist  ^oindre  i^  coroner ;  Des  plus  riches  h  des  ainz  nez.** 

Benott  (36656)  is  characteristically  much  fiercer;  he  distinctly 
denies  both  all  election  and  all  ecclesiastical  consecration,  and  mixes 
up  the  supposed  wrongs  of  Tostig  with  those  of  William ; 

"  Heraut,  de  ooveitise  espiis,  Eissl,  senz  nule  autre  devise, 

Senz  autre  oonseil  qui'n  fust  pris,  Parjur,  faus,  pleins  de  ooreitise, 

Saisi  le  reigne  demaneis ;  Se  fist  coroner  i  grant  tort : 

Paijorez  e  fi^us  se  fist  reis  Por  e'en  fu  puis  destruit  e  mort. 

Eissi,  senz  ioele  unction  Ne  tint  envecs  le  due  fiance 

E  senz  cele  sacration  Ne  ostage  ne  oovenance, 

(^u'en  deit  figure  k  rei  saintement  De  son  frere  ne  li  sovint ; 

Le  jor  de  son  ooronement.  Eissi  out  le  reaume  e  tint.*' 

We  now  come  to  the  other  dass  of  writers,  those  who  wrote 
in  England  under  more  or  less  of  Norman  influence,  and  who 
contrast  remarkably  with  those  who,  like  Simeon  and  Roger  of 
Howden,  are  content  to  follow  Florence.  First  comes  William 
of  Malmesburj,  who  gives  two  accounts  in  different  parts  of  his 
work.  The  former  passage  (ii.  228)  I  have  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  591).  At  a  later  stage  (iii.  238)  he  comes  back  again 
to  the  subject  and  gives  quite  a  different  account.     The  English 
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were  divided  between  Harold,  William,  and  Eadgar  j  but  it  is  now 
neither  Harold  nor  William,  but  Eadgar,  in  whose  favoor  Eadward 
had  made  his  final  bequest.  Notwithstanding  this  bequest,  not- 
withstanding a  real  diversity  of  sentiment  among  themselves,  all 
give  Harold  an  outward  support,  and  he  obtains  the  Crown.  This 
is  very  vague  and  obscure.  It  may  possibly  mean  that  Harold  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  though  some  votes  were  given  for  other 
candidates.     The  words  are, 

"  Eex  Edwardus  fato  functus  fuerat.  Anglia  dubio  fiivore  nuta- 
bat,  cui  se  rectori  committeret  incerta,  an  Haroldo  an  WiUelmo 
an  Edgaro ;  nam  et  ilium,  pro  genere  proximum  regno,  proceribus 
Rex  commendaverat,  tacito  scilicet  mentis  judicio,  sed  prono  in 
clementiam  animo.  Quare,  ut  preedixi,  Angli  diversis  votis  fere- 
bantur,  quamvis  pcUam  cuncti  bona  Haroldo  irn^ecarentur :  et  ille 
quidem,  diademate  fastigiatus,  nihil  de  pactis  inter  se  et  Willelmum 
cogitabat/' 

This  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  is  our  first  distinct 
mention  of  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  It  is  the  first  hint  of  a  doctrine 
the  partizans  of  which  were,  as  time  went  on,  largely  to  increase. 
According  to  this  account,  Eadward's  wishes  were  in  favour  of 
Eadgar,  and  his  wishes  were  supported  by  a  party  among  the  Witan. 
This  is  the  first  setting  forth  of  Eadgar  as  an  actual  candidate; 
but  there  is  a  passage  of  Orderic  (598  A),  in  which  he  seems  to 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  why  William  came  to  the  Crown 
rather  than  any  one  of  the  English  royal  family ;  "  Guillelmus  Dux 
Normannorum,  dejiciente  stirpe  Regis  EdgaH  qwB  idonea  esset  ad 
tenendum  sceptrum  regale,  cum  multis  millibus  armatorum  ad 
Anglos  transfretavit,  et  in  campo  Senlac  invasorem  regni  Albionis 
Heraldum  hello  peremit."  Here  we  clearly  see  the  first  glimmer- 
ing of  the  new  view,  which  gets  a  little  plainer  in  William  uf 
Malmesbury,  and  much  plainer  in  those  who  came  after  him. 
William's  two  accounts  became  stock  passages,  which  were  copied 
by  the  inferior  writers  who  followed  him,  just  as  Florence's  descrip- 
tion was  copied  by  Simeon  and  other  more  judicious  compilers. 
For  instance,  William's  description  is  taken  as  the  ground veork 
of  that  given  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  513),  which  however  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  hereditary  right  of  Eadgar  is  now 
put  much  more  prominently  forward  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
earlier  ; 
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*'  Defiiiicto,  ut  pnBdictum  est,  Eadwardo,  Anglorum  Rege  sane- 
tLasimOy  flactnabant  prooeres  r^ni,  quern  sibi  regem  pneficerent  et 
rectorem.  Quidam  enim  Willelmo  Normannorum  Duci,  quidam 
Comiti  Haroldo  filio  Godwini,  alii  autem  fayebant  Eadgaro  filio 
Eadwardi.  Eadmundua  vero  Latus-Ferreum,  Bex  naturaU$  de 
Uirpe  Begum^  genuit  Eadwardum,  Eadwardna  Eadganim,  cut  de 
jure  regnum  debebaiur  Anglorum.  Sed  Haroldus,  vir  callidua  et 
aatatuB,  intelligeiis  quia  'nocuit  semper  differre  paraiis,'  in  die 
EpipbanisB,  qui  Bex  Eadwardua  sepultuB  est,  extortal  fide  a  ma- 
joribuB,  capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema.** 

This  account  of  Boger  of  Wendover  is  followed  in  nearly  tbe 
same  words  by  Matthew  Paris  (2  ed.  Wats),  and  in  the  Hlstoria 
Anglorum  (L  6),  where  he  says,  **  regnum  usurpavit,  diadema  sibi 
sine  auctoritate  ecclesiastica  imponendo."  It  is  followed  too  in  the 
Winchester  History  by  Thomas  Rudbome  (Ang.  Sacr.  i.  241),  who 
makes  some  most  singular  comments  which  I  shall  consider  in 
another  Note.  It  implies  more  distinctly  than  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  does  that  the  Duke  was  supported  by  a  party — ^whether  of 
native  Englishmen  or  not — ^who  had  influence  in  England.  But 
the  rights  of  William  are  now  much  less  dwelt  on  than  the  rights 
of  Eadgar.  Indeed  iiiere  is  another  version,  which  leaves  out 
William  altogether,  and  dwells  wholly  on  the  rights  of  Eadgar.  The 
nation,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  in  £&vour  of  the  ^theling,  but  Harold, 
by  his  wealth,  his  popularity,  his  vigour  and  energy,  by  some  means 
of  some  sort,  good  or  bad,  contrived  to  supplant  him.  We  first  find 
this  view  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked  for  it,  namely  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  761  D),  whom  we  elsewhere  se« 
(voL  L  p.  301)  firmly  believing  in  the  hereditary  rights  of  William. 
His  account  is  veiy  short,  but  it  has  become,  like  those  of  Florence 
and  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  the  stock  passages  for  later 
writers  to  copy.  The  West  Minster  is  hallowed,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried ;  then 

"Quidam  Anglorum  Eadgar  Atheling  promovere  volebant  in 
regem.  Haraldus  vero,  viribus  et  genere  fretus,  regni  diadema 
invasit.'* 

This  is  followed  in  one  of  the  alternative  accounts  in  Bromton 
and  B.  Higden  (see  above,  pp.  588,  589),  but  they  add  a  very 
sound  reason  why  Eadgar  was  passed  by,  namely  "  quia  puer  erat^ 
et  tanto  oneri  minus  idoneus."     The  means  of  Harold's  influence  it 
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deBcribed  in  different  words  by  different  copyists,  but  the  fullest  is 
that  into  which  it  swells  in  Knighton  (2339).  He  had  Higden 
before  him,  and  Higden  gaye,  as  an  alternative  statement,  Florence's 
account  of  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  and  the  election  of 
Harold.  **  Tradit  tamen  Marianus,"  says  Higden  (284),  after  giving 
the  other  account,  **  quod  Rex  Edwardus  ante  obitum  suum  desig- 
naverit  Haraldum  r^m  futurum,  quem  prooeres  mox  in  regem 
erexerunt/'  The  unlucky  use  of  the  doubtful  word  "  designaverit " 
instead  of  Florence's  *'  elegerat "  led  Knighton  astray,  and  he  turned 
the  recommendation  into  a  prophecy.  He  kept  however  the  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  election  by  the  *'  proceres,''  but  mixed  it  up 
with  the  usual  talk  about  "occupavit"  and  with  the  mention  of 
Eadgar,  out  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  result  is  worth  giving 
in  full; 

"Tradunt  quidam  quod  Rex  Edwardus,  ante  obitum  suum, 
Haroldum  prcedixit  futurum  regem  post  se,  quem  proceres  mox 
in  regem  erexerunt.  Mox  Haroldus  regnum  occupavit,  quod  per 
novem  menses  circiter  tenuit.  Quidam  enim  Edgarum  Adelyng, 
filium  Edwardi  filii  Edmundi  Ferrei  Lateris,  regem  constituere 
moliebantur,  sed  quia  puer  erat  tanto  regimini  inidoneus  et  in 
burs^  minus  refertus,  Haraldus  comes,  cui  erat  mens  astutior, 
crumena  fecundior,  et  miles  copiosior  et  pompis  gloriosior,  sinistro 
omine  regnum  occupavit," 

This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  later  compilers 
put  together  those  accounts  which  we  often  see  quoted  in  modem 
books  as  if  they  were  of  equal  authority  with  the  Chronicles.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  how  Eadward's  recommendation  of  Harold,  the 
best  political  act  of  his  life,  is  changed,  through  the  stages  of 
'< elegerat,"  "designaverit,"  "praedixit,"  into  an  exercise  of  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  saint.  Still  it  is  some  comfort  to  see, 
standing  forth  in  the  tnidst  of  all  this,  the  bit  of  true  history  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  words,  "  quem  proceres  in  regem  erexerunt." 

I  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  through  the  Latin  writers,  but  I 
must  now  go  back  some  generations  to  quote  the  yery  curious 
account  given  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  (i.  354  Heame).  He  is  all 
loyalty  towards  the  ^theling,  and  all  admiration  towards  those 
who  supported  his  cause. 

*'  Harald  fiys  &]Be  erl,  \>o  Seynt  Edwarde  dede  lay, 
Hym  sulue  he  let  crouny  kyng  pviSke  sulue  day, 
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Falalyche ;  vor  Se^t  Edward  so  wel  to  hjm  truste, 

|)at  he  bytot  hym  Engelond,  jiat  he  yt  well  wuste 

To  Wyllammes  byof  pe  bastard,  duo  of  Nonnandye. 

Ac  hym  sulf  he  made  kyng  myd  such  trecherye. 

Ae  \te  gode  tryw  men  of  ^  lond  wolde  abhe  ymade  kyng 

>e  Icunde  eyr,  )w  ^cnge  chyld,  Edgar  Aydyng. 

Wo  ao  were  next  kyng  bykunde,  me  dupe])  hym  AMyng* 

)>ervor  me  clupede  hym  so,  vor  bykimde  he  waa  next  kyng. 

Ac  Harald  made  hys  wey  byvore,  aa  myd  auykedom, 

Myd  jyftya  and  myd  vayre  byheste,  and  avong  )>e  kynedom. 

80  \>at  somme  hym  ckote  eUout,  and  $omme  hem  hulde  ttylle, 

And  Boffi^e  aa  hii  noe)t  ne  my)te  al  o]>eirea  wylle. 

So  ))at  Harald  waa  kyng,  to  worn  ])e  hele  ye  kynedom. 

And  Seynt  Edwaidea  ay^te  by  hym  to  Bope  come. 

Vor  )h)  bygan  |>e  wow  yorat,  aa  me  myjte  yse, 

\mi  aaolde,  aa  Se;^t  Edward  aeyde^  b^  >re  kyngea  day  be." 

Loyalty  to  Eadgar  and  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Eadward's 
vision  of  course  go  together. 

Lastly,  one  step  only  remains  to  be  taken,  namely  to  make  the 
oath  and  perjury  of  Harold  a  sin  not  against  William  but  against 
Eadgar.  We  get  the  first  glimmering  of  this  in  a  Flemish  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Hariulf,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Cen- 
tulense  or  Chronicle  of  Saint  Riquier  in  the  second  Tolume  of 
D'Acher/s  Spicilegium.  He  died  in  1143.  ^^  account  (p.  345) 
is  as  follows ; 

"Postquam  autem  mortuus  est  Bex  Eihguardus,  Herioldus 
quidam  Comes  regnum  sibi  aocepit  contra  fas,  et  contra  fidem 
sacramenti  quod  praedicto  Regi  juraverat,  spondens  quod  pronepoti 
ipsius  R^s,  nomine  Elfgaro,  r^^num  cederet  absque  ullo  impe- 
dimento.  At  quum  regni  potestate  et  fascibus  injuste  uteretnr, 
0xpul8o  Ethguardi  pronepote  Elfgaro,  summus  et  super  omnia 
potens  Deus,  in  cujus  jussu  constant  regna  terrarum,  et  qui  donat 
ei  cui  vult,  signo  mirabili  e  coelo  ostenso,  destinavit  Guillebnum 
Ducem  Normannorum  Anglorum  Begem  fieri ;  et  quia  veraciter  Dei 
nutu  idipsum  Guillelmus  appetebat  rei  prosperitate  probatum  est." 

We  may  mark  here,  First,  That  Harold  is  supposed,  as  indeed  he 
is  in  the  story  of  his  oath  to  William,  to  have  some  kind  of  power 
of  disposing  of  the  Crown  or  influencing  its  disposal.  Secondly, 
That  no  earthly  right  is  recognized  in  William ;  he  is  expressly 
called  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign  from  heaven  in  the  shape  of  the 
comet. 
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But  it  was  reserved  for  an  English  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century 
finally  to  put  the  notions  of  Hariulf — wherever  Hariulf  found  them 
— into  shape,  and  that  into  a  shape  exactly  suiting  the  English 
politics  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Famous  John  Hardyng,  living  so 
long  after  the  time,  naturally  knew  things  which  had  not  been 
revealed  to  those  who  lived  earlier.  He  devotes  two  stanzas  of  his 
Chronicle  to  the  matter  (p.  232  ed.  Ellis).  Eadward's  miracles  have 
just  been  spoken  of  j  then 

**  Sone  after  that  he  dyed  and  went  to  blynse ; 

But  fyrste  he  made  Duke  Herold  protectoure 
Of  his  oousyne,  to  goveme  and  to  wysse, 

Edgar  Athelyng,  full  yonge  a  govemourey 

Whom  he  ordeyned  to  be  his  suooessoure. 
As  veiy  heyre  to  Edmonde  Ironeeyde ; 
But  this  Herolde  then  set  all  that  asyde. 

«  •  *  * 

Herolde  by  strength  then  crowned  was  for  kynge, 

Forswome  that  was  upon  the  euangelystes 
For  to  crowne  Edgar  Athelynge, 

And  hym  protecte  and  defende  in  all  wyse 

Unto  his  age,  that  none  the  realm  suppryse. 
S%i$  wu  hia  oiht  ofwkiche  he  vhu  forswore. 
All  yf  he  made  Edgar  an  earle  therefore." 

Protectors  were  much  more  familiar  in  the  days  of  John  Hardyng 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  Florence  and  the  Chroniclers. 
Here  too  is  a  special  revelation,  that  the  oath  broken  by  Harold 
was  an  oath  to  Eadgar,  and  not  an  oath  to  William.  We  here  get 
the  history  of  the  eleventh  century  as  it  was  convenient  to  read  it 
in  the  days  of  Richard  of  York  and  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The 
"very  heir"  is  wrongfully  kept  out  by  usurpers,  the  strictest 
doctrine  of  legitimacy  only  is  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  rights 
of  William,  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  are  now  (234)  expressly  denied.     William  came 

**  In  trone  royall  to  have  the  monarchye, 
By  his  conquest  and  his  victoiye, 
Withoute  tytle  of  lyght  to  hym  discente, 
But  onely  of  his  tryumphall  entente." 

Lastly,  I  suppose  that  I  ought  at  least  to  mention  the  words  in 
which  Harold's  accession  is  recorded  in  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion, 
1066.  In  the  English  translation  the  entry  stands  thus;  "That 
Harold  who,  at  first  earl,  through  cruelty  after  the  death  of  King 
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Edward  unduly  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, was  despoOed  of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  William  the  Bastard, 
duke  of  Normandy,  though  previously  vauntingly  victorious.  And 
that  William  defended  the  kingdom  of  England  in  a  great  battle, 
with  an  invincible  hand,  and  his  most  noble  army."  I  am  sorry 
that  my  ignorance  of  Welsh  hinders  me  from  judging  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  translation  of  the  words  in  Italics,  which  certainly  have 
a  strange  sound.  The  whole  passage  is  an  expansion  of  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Annales  Cambris,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  answering  to  them. 

I  have  thus  traced  out  the  various  statements  with  regard  to  thd 
question  of  EEarold's  election.  That  it  was  a  perfectly  regular  act 
is  asserted  by  two  of  our  highest  original  authorities,  and  their 
narrative  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  narratives  of  those 
original  authorities  who  do  not  directly  mention  the  fact.  The 
statement  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  and  of  Florence  was  ac- 
cepted, as  preferable  to  the  counter-statements,  by  some  of  the  best 
and  most  careful  compilers  of  the  next  age.  Even  the  Scandi- 
navian writers  and  Harold's  own  local  panegyrists  at  Waltham 
are  at  least  witnesses  to  a  tradition.  Simeon,  Boger  of  Howden, 
and  Ralph  of  Diss  are  something  more.  They  deliberately  pre- 
ferred Florence's  statement  to  any  other,  at  a  time  when  other 
statements  were  much  more  acceptable  to  the  reigning  powers.  As 
the  idea  of  elective  kingship  gradually  died  out,  the  tradition  of 
Harold's  regular  election  would  seem  stranger  and  stranger,  so 
that  for  a  later  writer  to  accept  it  really  implied  a  certain  amount 
of  critical  and  independent  judgement.  On  the  other  hand  we  have, 
first  the  fact  that  the  highest  Norman  authority  of  all,  the  Tapestry, 
though  it  does  not  directly  assert  the  election,  is  quite  consistent 
with  that  version,  while  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  legend  of 
Harold  seizing  the  Crown  by  force  or  fraud.  Moreover  the  wit- 
nesses against  Harold,  from  the  very  beginning,  do  not  agree  among 
themselves.  Some  say  that  there  was  no  public  election ;  Harold, 
they  teU  us,  seized  the  Crown  by  a  conspiracy  with  a  few  men,  and 
reigned  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  Others  complain  that  Harold 
b^^ed  away  the  whole  English  people  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  lawful  heir.  All  wrap  up  their  story  in  vague  and  declamatory 
phrases,  which  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  and  which  contrast 
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forcibly  with  the  distinct  and  clear  statement  of  Florence.  Then, 
as  we  get  a  little  farther  away  from  the  time,  all  kinds  of  new 
ideas  come  in.  Each  writer,  from  Heniy  of  Huntingdon  to  John 
Hardyng,  teUs  the  story  according  to  the  political  theories  of  his 
own  age  and  his  own  party.  When  the  notion  of  hereditary  ri^t 
was  gaining  strength,  when  a  family  sat  on  the  throne  who  had 
other  claims  than  those  of  the  first  Norman  conquerors,  the  sup- 
posed rights  of  William  began  to  drop  out  of  sight  From  the 
twelfth  century  onwards,  we  hear  more  and  more  of  Eadgar,  less 
and  less  of  William,  till  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  are 
pointedly  told  that  it  was  not  William  but  Eadgar  to  whom  the 
iJEdse  oath  of  Harold  was  taken.  Thus  the  true  tradition  of  Harold's 
election  had  to  struggle  with  greater  difficulties  in  each  generation, 
as  to  each  generation  the  ancient  notion  of  popular  election  of 
Kings  became  less  and  less  familiar.  The  Peterborough  Chronicler 
alone,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  recorded  the  election  of  the  hero  whom 
he  loved  at  the  moment  when  it  happened.  Every  other  writer, 
frx>m  Florence  onwards,  who  asserted  Harold's  lawful  election,  as- 
serted it  in  the  teeth  of  prevalent  prejudices  and  prevalent  mis- 
statements. From  the  contemporary  entry  in  the  Chronicle  to  the 
one  true  jewel  half  hidden  in  the  dung-heap  of  Knighton,  the 
evidence  in  fiivour  of  Harold's  election  forms  a  chain  of  evidence 
of  the  very  highest  kind,  all  the  higher  because  every  statement 
after  the  first  is  made  in  the  teeth  of  statements  on  the  other  side. 

Is  then  the  conventional  talk  about  Harold's  accession,  the  talk 
about  "  occupavit,"  "  invasit,"  "  arripuit,"  and  the  like,  mere  inven- 
tion, mere  wanton  slander  I  Or  is  it  founded,  as  both  legend  and 
calumny  generally  are  founded,  on  some  truth  misrepresented  or 
misconceived?  I  think  that  in  this  case  also  the  legend  has  a 
certain  groundwork  of  truth.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  talk  la 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  haste  with  which  the  burial 
of  Eadward,  the  election  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  were  got 
through.  There  was  indeed  nothing  illegal  or  unprecedented  in 
the  matter.  The  first  election  of  Eadward  himself  had  been  made, 
just  like  the  election  of  Harold,  before  the  burial  of  the  King 
whose  death  had  caused  the  vacancy.  And,  had  Eadward  been  on 
the  spot^  he  might  perhaps  have  been  crowned,  as  well  as  elected, 
with  as  g^reat  haste  as  Harold  was.     And  the  hurried  election  of 
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Harold  was  &r  more  regular  than  the  hurried  election  of 
EadwanL  It  does  not  appear  that,  when  Harthacnut  died,  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Witan  was  actually  in  session.  The  first 
election  of  Eadward  must  have  been  made  only  by  the  citizens  of 
London  and  such  of  the  other  Witan  as  could  be  got  together  at 
the  moment.  But  the  death  of  Eadward  took  place  during  the 
Christmas  feast,  so  that  Harold's  election  was  made  by  the  ordi^ 
nary  Midwinter  G«m6t.  The  thing  then  was  done  lawfully  and 
regularly ;  still  it  was  done  with  a  haste  which  might  well  seem 
strange,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  men  in  other  lands,  prejudiced 
against  Harold,  prejudiced  against  England,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  England,  should  look  on  the  matter  in  the  worst  possible  light. 
On  William  and  his  friends  the  news  came  like  a  thunder- clap. 
They  heard  in  the  same  breath  that  Eadward  was  dead  and  that 
Harold  was  consecrated  King.  Eadward  was  King  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday;  before  the  evening  of  Friday,  Eadward  was  in  his 
grave,  and  Harold  was  King,  full  King,  King  crowned  and  anointed. 
All  William's  schemes  were  defeated,  as  far  as  it  rested  with  the 
peaceiiil  action  of  the  people  of  England  to  defeat  them.  Not  a 
moment  had  been  allowed  him  to  press  his  claims.  The  thing  was 
done,  and  the  sword  only  could  undo  it.  It  was  no  wonder  then 
if,  in  Norman  eyes,  the  haste  of  Harold's  accession  seemed  strange, 
indecent,  altogether  wicked.  That  it  was  thoroughly  good  ac- 
cording to  English  law  was  a  point  about  wluch  William  of  Poitiers 
and  his  fellows  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything.  They  naturally 
vented  their  wrath  in  talk  about ''  invasit "  and  *'  arripuit."  As 
usual,  declamatory  expressions  got  substance.  Harold  was  rhetoric 
cally  said  to  have  ''  seized "  the  Crown ;  thence  came  a  story  that 
he  physically  seized  it  with  his  own  hands.  The  burial  and  the 
coronation  were  done  on  the  same  day;  thence  came  a  story  that 
Harold  seized  the  time  of  Eadward's  burial  for  a  sham  election 
and  coronation.  Lastly,  the  temporary  refusal  of  Northumber- 
land to  acknowledge  Harold,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  a  few 
pages  on,  no  doubt  grew  into  the  account  in  Orderic,  copied  by 
some  later  writers,  about  a  large  part  of  the  nation  standing  aloof 
from  Harold,  or  being  actually  hostile  to  him. 

In  these  two  Notes  I  have  traced  out  the  way  in  which  writers 
of  later  times  spoke  of  the  events  of  the  eleventh  century  according 
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to  the  political  ideas  of  their  own  time,  how  their  eetimate  of  the 
events  which  set  Harold  on  the  throne  was  coloured  by  ideas  which 
in  Harold's  time  had  not  come  into  the  head  of  any  man.  It  may 
be  well  to  point  out  how  the  same  kind  of  change  of  view  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  event  in  continental  history  which  most 
nearly  answers  to  it.  The  change  from  the  House  of  Chlodwig  to 
the  House  of  Pippin  was  lasting,  while  the  change  from  the  House 
of  Cerdic  to  the  House  of  Qodwine  was  but  for  a  moment.  Men 
therefore  in  after  times  felt  themselves  bound  to  justify  what  was 
done  by  the  Franks,  while  they  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to 
justify  what  was  done  by  the  English.  But  the  election  of  Pippin 
was  in  after  times  defended  on  grounds  which  were  certainly  not 
thought  of  at  the  time,  just  as  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century 
found  out  that  Harold  and  William  were  alike  usurpers.  Waitz 
(Deutsche  Yerfassungsgeschichte,  iiL  68)  has  collected  various  pas- 
sages bearing  on  this  change  of  feeling.  Childeric  was  mad  or  an 
idiot  ("  vesanus,"  "  insensatus"),  and  such  like ;  Pippin  accepted  the 
crown  unwillingly;  he  was,  like  the  Angevius,  connected  with  the 
old  stock  by  female  descent ;  the  act  was  done,  not  only  with  the 
Pope's  approval,  but  by  the  Pope's  order.  All  these  are  attempts, 
according  to  later  ideas,  to  explain  and  excuse  an  act  which,  when 
it  was  done,  needed  no  excuse  or  explanation. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three  points  touching  Harold's 
accession,  namely,  the  recommendation  of  Eadward  in  his  favour, 
and  his  actual  election  by  the  Witan.  The  third  point  which 
remains  is  the  coronation.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  disentangle 
the  evidence  bearing  on  the  coronation  from  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  election,  so  that  some  of  the  references  belonging  to  the 
subject  of  the  coronation  have  been  unavoidably  forestalled.  There 
remains  however  more  than  one  point  to  be  formally  discussed 
in  another  Note. 

NOTE  E.   p.  41. 

The  Coronation  of  Habold. 

There  are  three  points  for  discussion  with  regard  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  Harold ; 

First,  Was  Harold  duly  consecrated  with  the  usual  ecdesiastical 
rites  ] 
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Second,  Who  was  the  officiating  Prelate  at  the  ceremony  ? 

Third,  What  was  the  place  of  the  ceremony  ? 

The  evidence  on  the  first  point  is  as  decisive  as  evidence  can  be. 
The  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  Harold  is  asserted  by  all  the  three 
Chroniclers.  Abingdon  and  Worcester,  with  small  verbal  differ- 
ences, both  say,  "  Her  weai%  Harold  eorl  eac  to  cynge  gehoHgody 
Peterborough  uses  another  word  and  gives  us  the  date ;  *'  Harold 
eorl  .  .  .  W8BS  gebletsod  to  cynge  on  twelftan  msesse  daeg."  Flo- 
rence, in  the  passage  which  I  have  throughout  taken  as  my  text, 
states  the  same  &ct,  and  adds  the  name  of  the  consecrator.  Harold 
was  ''ab  Aldredo  archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  honorifice  consecratus." 
I  therefore  have  not  hesitated  to  describe  Harold  in  the  text  as 
consecrated  by  Ealdred,  according  to  the  form  of  consecration  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church, 

The  writers  whom  I  have  already  quoted  as  following  the  ac- 
count of  Florence  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  and  the 
election,  naturally  follow  him  also  with  regard  to  the  coronation. 
The  coronation  is  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  statement  by 
those  writers  who  mention  the  recommendation  and  election  as 
alternative  statements.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Knighton, 
whose  account  is  the  most  confused  of  all,  seems  (X  Scriptt.  2339) 
to  have  no  doubt  about  the  coronation;  '^Nunc  Haraldus  ab 
Aldredo  Eboracensi  archiepiscopo  consecratus  est."  This  is  the 
one  position  which  he  leaves  without  alternative  or  self-contra- 
diction. The  coronation  is  of  course  also  asserted  by  the  writer 
De  Inventione  (c.  20) ;  ''  Bex  igitur  consecratus  a  Stigando  Doro- 
bemensi  archipreesule."  According  to  his  Norwegian  admirer 
(263),  Harold  was  consecrated  King  and  anointed  {smeared)  with 
holy  chrism  ;  "Hann  var  vigdr  kongr  oc  smurdr  helgum  chrisma.'' 
Snorro  also  (Johnstone,  192  ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  asserts  that  he  was 
duly  consecrated,  and  that  on  his  consecration  all  the  chiefe  and 
people  of  the  land  submitted  to  him  (''  Haralldr  var  til  konungs 
tekinn,  oc  vigdr  konungs-vigslo  inn  xiii  (  P^ls-kirkio.  Qengo  )>6 
allir  hofdingiar  til  handa  honom,  oc  allt  f6lk  "). 

The  Norman  writers  nearest  to  the  time  do  not  deny  an  ecclesi- 
astical consecration.  Only  they  affirm  that  the  officiating  prelate 
was  Stigand.  ''  Ordinatus  est  non  sanctd  consecratione  Stigandi," 
says  William  of  Poitiers  (121  Giles);  so  Orderic  in  the  passage 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  606),  who  even  goes  further,  and  says 
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that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Stigand  without  the  conseiit 
of  the  other  prelates  and  nobles.  In  a  later  passage  (873  0),  where 
the  subject  is  rather  dragged  in,  he  says  that  Stigand  ''Haraldum 
pro&navity  dum  in  regem  benedicere  debuit/'  which  last  word 
might  be  taken  as  an  admission.  William  of  Jumibges  (see  aboTe, 
p.  606)  slurs  over  the  whole  matter  with  the  words  "regnum 
invasit."  The  Tapestry  distinctly  represents  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
secration, but  the  Prelate  standing  by  the  King  on  his  throne  is 
significantly  marked  "  Stigant  Archieps." 

It  is  only  when  we  get  further  from  the  time  that  we  find  any 
distinct  denial  of  an  ecclesiastical  consecration  of  some  sort.  Wace, 
as  we  have  seen  (see  above,  p.  607),  is  colourless.  Benoit^  in  the 
passage  already  quoted  (ib.),  distinctly  denies  any  ecclesiastical 
consecration.  So  does  the  author  of  the  French  life;  he  first 
asserts  (4079-4081)  that  Harold  caused  himself  to  be  elected  and 
crowned,  because  no  one  dared  oppose  him ; 

"  II  86  fist  de  muz  eelire 
E  cxminer ;  kar  cuntredire 
Nel  OBa  nula." 

He  presently  goes  on  to  say,  more  at  length,  that  the  coronation 
was  done  hastily  by  laymen  without  any  ecclesiastical  rite  ; 

"  De  ]a  Tephanie  fu  U  feste,  De  seculers  e  lai  gent, 

Gurtine  mise  but  aa  teste ;  Par  orgoil  sud^ement, 

£  lendemein  ke  roia  Aedward         Saaz  Bacrement  de  seint  iglise, 
Muruit,  ke  mut  li  fii  vis  tard,         Fu  cunmez  e  fsanz  servise.** 

(w.  4095-4102.) 

The  story  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on  his  own  head  probably 
comes  from  an  expression  of  William  of  Kalmesbury,  in  the  former 
of  his  two  accounts  (ii.  228  j  see  above,  p.  591),  "  extorti  a  prin* 
cipibus  fide,  diadema  arripuit.''  For  this  Roger  of  Wendover  (see 
above,  p.  609)  substitutes  the  words  ''extort^  fide  a  majoribus, 
capiti  proprio  imposuit  diadema."  In  this  he  is  followed,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Thomas  Rudbome,  but  the  latter 
adds  an  explanation  which  I  must  presently  examine  more  at 
length.  The  Hyde  writer  too  tells  us  (290),  '^regnum  Anglorum 
.  .  .  usuTpavit,  regiumque  diadema  sibi  imposuit."  So  the  author 
of  the  Annales  Regum  Anglise  (in  the  Rishanger  volume,  p.  427); 
**  Haroldus  filius  Godwyni  die  sexto  Januarii  seipsum  apud  West- 
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monasterium  coronavit."  The  same  words  occur  in  Bromton 
(958)  as  an  alt^matiye.  The  Eamsej  historian  also  (c.  i20»  p.  461) 
speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  "  Haraldus  .  .  .  diademate  regni  sese 
temere  insignivit/ 

In  all  these  writers  the  feeling  against  Harold  is  manifest,  with 
the  seeming  exception  of  Thomas  Rudbome.  He  first  of  all,  as 
I  have  said,  tells  the  story  in  words  borrowed  from  Roger  of 
Wendovcr,  including  the  self-coronation  of  Harold,  and  his  descrip- 
tion as  "  vir  callidus  et  astutus."  But,  as  he  gets  on,  he  gradually 
softens.  He  is  sorry  that  Harold  was  guilty  of  perjury  (Ang.  Sac. 
i.  242),  because,  if  he  had  not  been  so,  he  would  most  likely  have 
defeated  William  {"  utinam  Haroldus  non  perjurus  fuisset,  et  dis- 
ciplinam  Aristotelis  quam  dedit  Alexandre  Magno  sequutus  fuisset ; 
forte  Dei  auxilio  et  non  dubium,  ut  aliquibus  videtur,  vicisset 
Willelmum  ").  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Harold  was  never  anointed,  and  why  he  put  the  Crown  on  his  own 
head  ("Iste  Haroldus,  quamvis  semetipsum  propriis  manibus  coron&s- 
set,  numquam  tamen  Rex  inunctus  erat  '*).  Harold  had  scruples  about 
being  crowned  by  Stigand,  on  account  of  his  pluralities  ("noluit 
enim  inungi  a  Stigando  Cantuariensi  archiepiscopo,  quia  injuste 
duos  pontificatus,  viz.  Cantuariensem  et  Wyntoniensem,  detinuit"). 
He  wished  to  be  anointed  by  Ealdred,  but  that  Primate  was  very 
sick  at  the  time.  Harold  therefore  put  off  his  unction  till  Ealdred's 
recovery  ('^distulit  enim  recipere  regiam  inunctionem  quousque 
Aldredus  Eboracensis  archiepiscopus  sanitati  restitueretur,  gravi 
enim  infirmitate  pro  tunc  detinebatur ").  Unluckily  Ealdred 
never  recovered  diu*ing  Harold's  reign,  and  Harold  therefore 
went  without  unction  altogether  (*' Archiprsesul  vero  Eboracensis 
Aldredus  an  infirmitate  minime  convaluit  usque  ad  mortem  seu 
occisionem  Haroldi").  The  statement  of  Florence  and  his  fol- 
lowers or,  as  Rudbome  says,  of  Ralph  of  Diss  and  some  others 
C'quod  autem  Radulphus  de  Dyseto  Londoniensis  Decanus  et 
quidam  alii  scribunt "),  that  Harold  was  consecrated  by  Ealdred, 
he  explains  as  meaning  that  Ealdred  simply  consented  to  his 
consecration,  not  that  he  consecrated  him  in  person  (''hoc  intel- 
ligendum  est  quia  Aldredus  archiepiscopus  sic  consensit  consecra- 
tioni,  non  quod  egit  seu  dedit  munus  oonsecrationis  in  actu''). 
How  Ealdred  could  be  said  to  consent  to  a  consecration  which 
never  took  place  is  not  very  clear.     For  all  this  Rudbome  refers 
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to  '^Auctor  de  Concordantiis  Historiarum  Anglise  sub  liters  H." 
In  this  story  I  can  see  only  an  ingenious,  but  somewhat  unlucky, 
attempt  to  reconcile  contradictory  statements.  Still  there  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  canonical  scrupulousness  which  it  attributes 
to  Harold,  though  the  form  which  it  takes  is  somewhat  singular. 
If  canonical  disabilities  affected  one  Primate  and  bodily  ailments 
the  other,  one  does  not  see  why,  as  in  some  later  cases,  Saint 
Wulfstan  or  any  other  Bishop  in  the  land  might  not  have  officiated 
by  lawful  commission. 

Putting  aside  then  the  misstatements  and  misconceptions  of 
other  writers,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  explanations  of  Thomas 
Budbome,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ecclesiastical  consecra- 
tion, as  asserted  by  the  contemporary  writers  on  both  sides,  must 
be  admitted  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  only  question  open  to 
reasonable  doubt  is  whether  Ealdred  or  Stigand  was  the  consecrator. 
The  Chroniclers,  writing  at  the  time,  before  any  controversy  had 
arisen,  did  not  mention  the  celebrant.  Florence,  after  misstate- 
ments had  arisen,  thought  it  right  to  put  on  record  that  the 
celebrant  was  Ealdred.  He  is  followed  by  the  best  later  compilers, 
among  whom  Thomas  Stubbs  (X  Scriptt.  1702)  should  specially 
be  mentioned,  for  he  writes  as  the  historian  of  the  Primates  of 
York,  and,  though  he  adopts  the  words  of  Florence,  he  doubtless 
represents  the  independent  tradition  of  the  church  of  York.  The 
only  strictly  English  writer  who  represents  Harold  as  crowned 
by  Stigand  is  the  Waltham  writer  De  Inventione.  The  compilers, 
from  Boger  of  Wendover  onwards,  seem  to  have  been  more  taken 
with  the  notion  of  Harold's  putting  the  Crown  on  hb  own  head. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  fully  understand  the  point  of  the  question 
between  Ealdred  and  Stigand. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  distinctly 
assert  that  Harold  was  crowned  by  Stigand  (see  above,  p.  617); 
but  they  do  it  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which  they  go  on  to 
enlarge  on  Stigand's  schismatical  position.  Their  evident  object 
is  to  make  out  Harold's  coronation  to  have  been  uncanonical  and 
invalid.  The  representation  in  the  Tapestry  b  singular.  It  does 
not  show  Stigand  in  the  act  of  crowning  or  anointing  Harold. 
Harold  is  already  crowned  and  seated  on  his  throne,  and  Stigand 
stands  by,  seemingly  addressing  the  people.     The  Tapestry  is  the 
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most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  all  Norman  accounts;  otherwise 
I  could  almost  believe  that  there  is  here  an  attempt  to  insinuate 
that  Stigand  was  the  celebrant  without  directly  asserting  it. 

The  question  is  simply  this,  Is  this  Norman  statement  to  be 
accepted  \p  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Florence,  evidently 
meant  in  answer  to  it?  The  statement,  very  brief  and  casual, 
of  the  one  Waltham  writer  cannot  be  thought  to  add  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  case.  His  notions  about  Stigand  are  a  little 
confused  throughout  his  story,  and  he  might  easily  take  for  granted 
that,  if  a  King  was  crowned,  he  must  have  been  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Leaving  then  the  De  Inventione,  are 
we  to  believe  William  of  Poitiers,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the 
Tapestry,  or  are  we  to  believe  Florence  1  I  at  least  have  no 
doubt  as  to  preferring  Florence  to  William.  Each  is  undoubtedly 
the  champion  of  one  side ;  still  the  position  of  the  two  writers 
is  widely  different.  The  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux  wrote  as  the 
laureate  of  a  living  sovereign,  from  whose  favour  he  had  everything 
to  hope.  The  monk  of  Worcester  wrote  to  clear  the  memory  of 
a  fallen  hero  from  the  calumnies  which  were  already  beginning  to 
gather  round  it.  William  of  Poitiers  writes  in  a  spirit  of  frantic 
reviling  against  Harold ;  Florence  never  displays  any  unbecoming 
bitterness  against  the  Conqueror.  Besides  this,  the  assertion  of 
William  is  simply  an  assertion ;  the  assertion  of  Florence  has  the 
weight  of  a  denial.  Add  to  this  that  William  writes  of  a  transac- 
tion which  happened  in  a  foreign  land  of  whose  laws  and  internal 
affairs  he  clearly  knew  nothing.  Florence,  though  perhaps  not 
of  an  age  at  the  time  to  say  much  from  his  own  knowledge, 
was  an  Englishman  and  a  Worcester  monk,  a  member  of  a  body 
which  doubtless  still  watched  the  career  of  their  former  Bishop 
with  interest.  As  far  then  as  the  comparative  value  of  witnesses 
goes,  it  seems  to  me  that  Florence  is  a  witness  in  every  way  more 
trustworthy  than  William  of  Poitiers. 

The  probability  of  the  case  lies  the  same  way.  We  have  seen 
that  the  episcopal  ministrations  of  Stigand  were  at  this  time 
commonly  avoided  in  England.  Harold  himself  had  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  444)  chosen  Cynesige  and  not  Stigand  to  hallow  his  minster  at 
Waltham.  It  is  therefore  most  unlikely  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  still  greater  ceremony,  Harold  should  run  the  smallest  risk  of 
awakening  scandal  or  objection.     The  custom  of  the  time,  and 
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Harold's  own  earlier  conduct,  show  that  Ealdred  would  be  asked  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Lastly,  if  the  ceremony  was  really  performed  by  Stigand,  the 
assertion  that  it  was  performed  by  Ealdred  must  have  been  a 
deliberate  falsehood  on  the  part  of  Florence  or  his  informants. 
Mere  mistake  or  carelessness  could  never  have  led  to  it.  But  if 
the  celebrant  really  was  Ealdred,  we  can  understand  that  the 
statement  that  it  was  Stigand  might  get  abroad  without  any 
absolute  lying  on  the  part  of  any  one.  Let  us  suppose  a  rumour 
of  Harold's  coronation  reaching  the  Norman  court.  Such  a  rumour 
might  well  come  without  the  name  of  the  officiating  prelate. 
It  would  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  prelate  whose  proper  function  it  was,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Canterbury.  The  natural  surmise  that  Harold  must  have  been 
crowned  by  Stigand  would  soon  grow  into  a  rumour  that  he 
actually  had  been  crowned  by  Stigand.  The  consecration  of  the 
peijured  King  by  the  schismatic  Primate  would  lead  to  fresh 
invectives  against  both.  Such  a  consecration  would  be  declared 
to  be  no  consecration ;  strict  churchmen,  in  the  vigour  of  their 
rhetoric,  would  say  that  Harold  had  never  been  consecrated  at 
all.  In  the  next  stage  those  words  would  be  taken  literally,  and 
we  thus  reach  the  point  at  which  Benoit  denies  the  performance 
of  any  religious  ceremony.  This  process  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  by  which  ecclesiastical  writers  so  constantly  apply  the  name  of 
concubine,  or  sometimes  harder  names  still,  to  the  wives  of  priests 
or  to  other  women  to  whose  marriage  there  was  any  canonical 
objection.  Lastly,  the  belief  that  Harold  had  no  ecclesiastical 
cousecration,  mixed  up  with  the  talk  about  ^'arripuit''  and 
'^invasit,''  led  not  unnaturally  to  the  idea,  which  seems  first  to 
appear  in  Boger  of  Wendover,  that  Harold  put  the  Crown  on 
his  own  head. 

There  is  then,  I  think,  no  doubt  whatever  that  Harold  was  con- 
secrated King  with  all  the  usual  ecclesiastical  rites.  That  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Ealdred  may  be  thought  one  degree 
less  certain,  but  that  too  seems  to  me  to  be  a  point  on  which 
scepticism  is  unreasonable.  One  point  only  remains,  namely  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  whether  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  old 
minster  of  Saint  Paul  or  in  the  new  minster  of  Saint  Peter. 
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Our  direct  evidence  either  way  comes  from  quite  inferior  writers ; 
those  nearest  the  time,  both  Norman  and  English,  do  not  mention 
the  place.  Some  of  the  passages  have  been  already  quoted.  We 
hare  seen  that  ^orro  places  the  ceremony  at  Saint  Paul's.  The 
list  of  coronations  in  what  we  may  conyeniently  call  Bishanger, 
followed  by  an  alternative  statement  in  Bromton,  places  it  at  West- 
minster. So  does  John  of  Peterborough,  under  1066;  '^Suocessit 
in  regnum  Haroldus  Dux  West-Saxonum,  filius  Gk>dwini,  in  eras* 
tino  obitds  Regis,  id  est  in  die  Epiphanise,  apud  Westmonasterium 
coronatus."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Brevis  Belatio  (Giles  4) 
we  read, 

"  Adhuc  autem  erat  corpus  ejus  [Edwardi]  super  terram,  sicut 
illi  postea  retulemnt  qui  hsec  se  videre  dizerunt,  quum  Heraldus, 
quasi  insanus  atque  postponens  quidquid  Willelmo  comiti  de  regno 
Angliae  juraverat,  videlicet  quod  ei  illud  fideliter  post  mortem 
Segis  Edwardi  servaret,  consentientibus  sibi  civibus  Londonied, 
multisque  aliis  insaniaB  ejus  £eiventibus,  apud  sanctum  Faulum  in 
civitate  Londoniae,  contra  omnem  rectitudinem,  coronam  r^ni 
Anglise  arripuit." 

Comparing  this  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  the  balance  is  distinctly 
in  favour  of  Westminster.  The  witness  of  Snorro,  seemingly  in 
favour  of  Saint  Paul's,  really  tells  the  other  way.  For  he  had  just 
before  said  (Johnstone,  191 ;  Laing,  iii.  77)  that  Eadward  was 
buried  at  Saint  Paul's,  whereas  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  prove  that 
he  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Snorro  most  likely  confounded  the 
minsters  of  the  brother  Apostles.  But  his  statement  distinctly  is 
that  Harold  was  crowned  in  the  same  church  in  which  Eadward 
was  buried,  that  is,  in  Saint  Peter's. 

The  spirit  of  the  Brevis  Belatio,  a  bitter  Norman  pamphlet  ai 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  is  fiilly  shown  in  my  extract.  The 
writer  professes  to  speak  from  what  he  has  heard  from  those  who 
were  present  But  does  his  statement  really  assert  a  coronati<m 
at  Saint  Paul's  ?  What  he  records  is  something  which  took  place  at 
Saint  Paul's  before  Eadward's  burial  Thb  th^i  could  not  be 
Harold's  coronation,  for  that  took  place  after  Eadward's  burial. 
Also  he  does  not  speak  of  a  formal  coronation ;  he  uses  one  of  the 
set  phrases  of  Norman  declamation,  "  coronam  regni  Angli»  arri- 
puit"  Afterwards  (p.  5)  he  makes  William  say  how  "  Heraldus 
coronam  regni  Anglise  sibi  imposuisset."     These  are  the  rhetorical 
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phrases  which  led  to  the  later  story  of  Harold  crowning  himself, 
but  they  do  not  in  themselves  imply  any  actoal  coronation  at  all. 
If  the  writer  of  the  Brevis  Belatio  means  an  actual  coronation,  he 
is  at  once  convicted  of  error  by  his  placing  the  'coronation  before 
the  burial.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is  not  talking  of  the 
coronation  but  of  the  election.  Harold  seizes  the  Crown  with  the 
consent  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  many  others.  That  is  most 
likely  the  author  s  way  of  putting  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  rest  of  the  Witan^  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  an  Assembly  in  which  the  citizens  of  London 
were  likely  to  take  a  prominent  part  might  be  held  in  Saint 
Paul's. 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  clear  that  there  is  any  evidence  at  all 
for  Saint  Paul's.  The  direct  evidence  for  Westminster,  though  not 
good,  is  a  little  better.  The  statement  of  John  of  Peterborough  is 
very  clear  and  straightforward,  but  the  date  of  his  Chronicle  is 
uncertain,  and  it  is  in  any  case  long  after  the  time.  His  entry 
may  be  merely  copied  from  Bishanger,  whose  statement,  being 
found  in  a  special  list  of  coronations  and  royal  burials,  has  a  cer- 
tain value,  as  not  being  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  but  the  assertion  of  a 
man  who  was  specially  enquiring  intd  a  certain  subject. 

But  I  rest  the  coronation  of  Harold  at  Westminster  far  less  on 
these  late  statements  than  on  the  likelihood  of  the  case  and  on 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  implied  evidence  of  earlier  writers. 
Florence  on  the  one  hand,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Orderic  on  the 
other,  seem  pointedly  to  connect  the  burial  of  Eadward  and  the 
coronation  of  Harold.  In  Florence's  narrative,  Eadward  dies  and 
is  buried;  ^'Obiit  Lundoniaa  et  in  crastino  sepultus  regio  more. 
.  .  .  Quo  tiimulato,"  he  continues,  in  the  pasisage  which  I  have  so 
often  referred  to,  "Subr^ulus  Haroldus  ...  die  eodem  ...  in  regem 
est  honorifice  consecratus.''  Two  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  one 
immediately  following  the  other,  take  place  on  the  same  day;  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  presumption  surely 
is  that  they  took  place  in  the  same  church.  William  of  Poitiers 
again  (see  above,  p.  605)  and,  I  may  add,  William  of  Malmesbury 
(see  above,  p.  591),  seems  to  complain  of  the  indecency  of  having 
the  coronation  on  the  same  day  as  the  burial,  but  they  connect  the 
two  things,  and  they  in  no  way  imply  any  difference  of  place.  It 
is  only  Orderic  (see  above,  p.  606),  who,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
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^furtun,"  might  poeaibly  suggest  thatHafold  took  advaatage  of  the 
funeral  in  Saint  Peter's  to  be  crowned  elsewhere  by  Stigand.  But 
he  does  not  distinctly  say  so,  nor  do  his  words  necessarily  imply  it. 
It  Btrikea  me  then  that  Florence  implies  Hardd's  coronation  in 
Saint  Peter's  and  that  nobody  else  denies  it 

In  iJAct,  there  was  every  motive  for  Harold  to  be  crowned  in 
Saint  Peter's  j  there  was  none  for  him  to  be  erowned  anywhere  else. 
Eadmond  and  Gnat  had  been  crowned  at  Saint  Paul's^  but  Saint 
Panl's  wa6  no  traditional  crowning-place  of  West-Sazon  royalty. 
Kingston  had  been  forsaken,  and  no  other  one  spot  had  definitively 
taken  its  place.  No  prescription  was  broken  through  by  a  West- 
minster coronation,  and  the  circnmstances  of  the  recent  consecration 
of  the  church,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Founder,  would  draw  all 
men's  minds  to  the  newly  hallowed  temple,  and  cause  it  to  be 
chosen  before  all  others  for  the  greatest  of  national  rites.  To  be- 
lieve that  the  prelates  and  the  other  Witan  buried  Eadward  at 
Saint  Peter's,  and  then,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  marched 
off  to  Saint  Paul's  to  crown  Harold,  seems  utterly  preposterous. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Minster  was,  from 
the  very  begiiming,  designed  as  a  national  crowning-place.  The 
assertion  of  the  doubtful  charter  to  that  effect  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  501) 
is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  later  ages.  William  was  crowned 
at  Saint  Peter's.  The  fact  that  he  was  crowned  there  is  in  truth 
no  slight  argument  that  Harold  was  crowned  there  before  him. 
William  had  no  motive  to  innovate  on  such  a  point.  His  only 
reason  for  being  crowned  at  Saint  Peter's  must  have  been  because 
Saint  Peter^s  had  been  specially  designed  by  Eadward  for  Kings 
to  be  crowned  in.  And  that  motive  would  tell  just  as  strongly 
with  Harold  as  with  William.  William  had  every  motive  to  con- 
nect himself  in  every  way  with  the  memory  of  Eadward,  and  to  put 
himself  forward  in  every  way  as  the  true  successor  of  Eadward  and 
the  fiskithful  executor  of  his  wishes.  But  Harold  had  exactly  the 
same  motives  to  do  exactly  the  same.  A  passage  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (quoted  above,  p.  555)  which  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  other  side  (Stanley^  Memorials  of  Westminster,  48) 
has  no  reference  to  the  matter  at  all.  All  that  is  there  said  is  that 
William  &voured  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  because  he  was  crowned 
there,  and  that  William  s  successors,  out  of  reverence  for  Saint 
Eadward's  tomb,  were  crowned  there  also.     There  is  not  a  word, 
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expressed  or  implied,  to  show  that  William's  was  the  first  corona- 
tion in  the  West  Minster. 

I  have^  then,  in  these  three  Notes,  gone,  to  the  best  of  mj  power, 
through  the  whole  of  the  points  suggested  bj  my  text  from 
Florence.  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  we  have  the  strongest 
ground  that  history  can  give  us  for  believing  that  Harold  the  son 
of  Godwine  was  in  every  way  a  lawful  King  of  the  English,  a  King 
chosen,  crowned,  and  anointed,  according  to  the  ancient  use  of  this 
Church  and  Realm.  We  may  quote  without  hesitation  the  words 
even  of  his  own  romantic  biographer,  when  he  introduces  his  hero 
(ii.  151)  as  "  niustrissimus  Rex  legitimus  Haroldus,  jam  rite  ac 
legitime  coronatus."  The  evidence  of  true  history,  as  distinguished 
from  the  voice  of  calumny  and  misconception,  sets  Harold  before  us 
as  recommended  by  the  dying  will  of  his  predecessor,  as  chosen  to 
the  kingdom  by  the  consent  of  a  full  and  regular  Assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  consecrated  to  his  kingly  office  with  all  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  at  the  hands  of  a  Primate  whose  canonical  position 
no  man  ventured  to  gainsay.  And  we  may  add  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  depriving  the  royal  abbey  of  Saint  Peter  of  the  choicest 
flower  in  the  rich  garland  of  iis  historic  memories.  There  is  no 
ground  for  doubting  that  the  spot  which  beheld  the  royal  unction 
of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  had  already  received  a  higher  honour 
still,  in  being  the  spot  where,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  English 
history,  an  English  King  received  the  English  Crown  purely  because 
he  was  the  worthiest  of  the  English  people. 


NOTE  F.  p.  43. 
The  Ancient  Coronation  Oppice. 

For  the  details  of  the  coronation-rite  I  have  gone  mainly  to 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour  (p.  115),  to  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality, 
a  very  careful  and  accurate  work  devoted  wholly  to  the  subject 
of  coronations,  and  to  the  third  volume  of  Maskell's  '^  Monumenta 
Ritualia  Ecclesise  Anglicanse."  As  we  know  that  Harold  was 
"honorifice  consecratus,'*  the  very  words  in  which  Florence  pre- 
sently describes  the  coronation  of  WiUiam,  I  have  held  myself  fully 
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Justified  in  deBcribing  him  as  crowned  according  to  the  office  then 
in  use  in  the  English  Church,  that  commonly  known  as  tlie 
Ck>ronation  Office  of  iEthelred.  This  office  is  printed  in  full  by 
Mr.  Taylor  in  an  Appendix.  It  is  also  printed  by  Mr.  Maskell, 
but  piecemeal  in  the  notes  to  a  later  office,  which  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  follow. 

It  would  seem  from  the  rubric  of  this  office  that  the  coronation 
of  the  King  was  intended  to  follow  immediately  upon  his  election 
by  the  Witan.  He  was  to  be  led  by  two  Bishops  from  the  meeting 
of  the  Elders  to  the  church  {^*  cousecrandum  Begem  de  conventu 
Seniarufn  duo  Episcopi  per  manus  producant  ad  eceleeiam.*' 
Taylor,  395;  Maskell,  3).  This  office  has  long  been  a  privilege  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  two  sees  of  Durham  and  Bath  and  Wells.  Their 
right  to  it,  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  day  (see  the  Corona- 
tion Office  of  the  present  Queen,  Maskell,  p.  88),  dates  from  the 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  who  was  led  (see  Roger  of  Howder, 
Scripti  p.  Bed.  374  h)  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Reginald, 
Bishop  of  Bath.  But  it  appears  from  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  p.  558) 
that  William  was  led  by  the  two  Archbishops;  and,  when  the 
Empress  Matilda  was  received,  though  not  actually  crowned,  in 
the  church  of  Winchester  (Will.  Malms.  Hist.  Not.  iii.  42),  she  was 
led  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Saint  David's,  though  Hft 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  present.  It  is  therefore  most  likely 
that  this  privilege  of  the  sees  of  Durham  and  Wells  is  not  older 
than  Richard's  time  (Maskell,  xxix. ;  Taylor,  321,  325,  et  seqq.), 
that  his  choice  of  Bishops  for  the  purpose  was  determined  by 
the  high  descent  of  the  Bishops  of  those  sees  at  that  particular 
time,  and  that  from  them  the  right  passed  on  to  their  successors. 
'  The  election  in  the  church  by  the  clergy  and  people  (^'ab 
episcopis  et  a  plebe")  is  something  distinct  from  the  earlier  civil 
election.  In  my  text  I  have  simply  transferred  to  the  coronation 
of  Harold  the  account  which  we  find  given  of  the  coronation  of 
William.  Hie  process  is  much  the  same  in  the  later  offices,  down 
to  the  form  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  according  to  a 
device  drawn  up  by  that  prince  himself  (see  Maskell,  73).  The 
hereditary  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  strongest  language,  but  the 
principle  of  election  is  put  forth  in  language  equally  strong.  Prince 
Henry  is  spoken  of  as  "  rightfiill  and  undoubted  enheritour  by  the 
lawes  of  God  and  man ; "  but  he  is  also  "  electe,  chosen,  and  required 
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by  all  the  thr^  estates  of  this  lande  to  take  nppon  hym  the  seid 
coronne  and  royall  dignitie."  The  assent  of  the  people  is  aaked 
in  this  form,  ''Woll  ye  serve  at  this  tyme,  and  geve  your  wills 
and  assents  to  the  same  consecration,  ennnction,  and  coronacion  1 
Whereunto  the  people  shall  say  with  a  grete  voyoe,  Ye,  ye,  ye;  So 
be  it ;  Kyng  Henry,  King  Henry."  This  is  perhaps  the  last  rery 
distinct  ease  of  election.  SinCe  that  time  the  form  has  gradually 
shrank  up  into  the  mere  recognition  which  is  now  all  that  takes 
place.  Indeed  the  election  itself  can  never  have  been  much  more 
than  a  form.  Such  a  form  allows  no  ro&in  for  the  proposing  and 
supporting^  of  opposing  candidates,  such  as  we  know  to  have  some- 
times taken  place  at  royal  elections  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  263,  477 ;  ii.  p.  10). 
It  happens  at  a  stage  when  the  Ring  is  already  fixed  upon,  and 
when  all  that  is  needed  is  his  actual  admission  to  the  kingly 
office.  The  reason  for  going  through  such  a  form  doubtless  was 
that,  as  the  coronation  was  an  ecclesiastical  rite,  it  was  thought  fit 
that  there  should  be  at  least  the  shadow  of  an  ecclesiastical  Section, 
an  election  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  people  in  their  character,  not 
ctf  English  freemen  but  of  baptized  men.  The  King^lect  had  been 
already  chosen  to  the  civil  office ;  it  still  needed  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  the  voice  of  the  clergy  and  of  all  Christian  people,  to 
declare  him  worthy  of  the  ecclesiastical  sacrament.  This  ecclesi- 
astical election  outlived  the  civil  election,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  it  dwindled  down  to  the  present  unmeaning 
form. 

It  is  a  most  singular  thing  that  a  prayer  in  the  office  of  iBthelred, 
or  rather  in  an  English  office  older  than  that  of  ^thelred,  should 
have  been  copied  for  a  King  of  the  French  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,.' without  changing  those  local  formula  which  were  suited 
tb  England  only.  This  curious  fact  was  first  mentioned  by  Belden 
(Titles  of  Honour^  177,  189;  see  also  Maskell,  14).  The  form  in 
^thelred's  office  prays  that  the  King  "  totius  r^;ni  Anglo^Saxonum 
ecclesiam  deinceps  cum  plebibus  sibi  annexis  ita  enutriat  et  doceat> 
mumat  et  instruat,  contraque  omnes  visibiles  et  invisibiles  hostes 
idem  potenter  regaliterque  tuss  virtutis  regimen  adrnxnistret^  nt 
regale  solium,  videlicet  Anglorum  vel  Saxonum  sceptro  [sceptmm], 
non  deserat."  In  the  later  English  forms  the  old  national  names 
are  lefb  out.  But  in  the  order  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  of  France  in  1375  (Selden,  p.  189)  the  latter  part  runs  thus, 
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"ut  regale  BOliutn,  videlicet  Sazonam>  Merciorum,  Nordanchim- 
brorum  sceptra,  imn  deserat."  Maskell  also  (14)  quotes  another 
French  office,  which  instead  of  the  words  "totitis  regni  Anglo* 
Saxonum  eccksiam"  reads  ^'totius  Albionis  eodesiain."  On 
this  he  qaotes  Menard  as  argnii^  that  the  King  of  the  French 
ancienUy  had  royal  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  that 
he  was  crowned  King  of  the  English.  He  soggests  that  these 
rights  arose  in  the  person  of  Lewis  From-beyond-Sea^  who  might 
inherit  a  claim  to  the  English  Grown  through  his  mother  Ogiva 
(Eadgifii).  See  voL  i.  p.  183;.  see  also  Depptng,  Expeditions 
Maritimes  des  Normands,  i.  ai6  ;  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages, 
i.  188.  (Depping's  speculations  are  amusing  enough,  though  he 
does  not  go  quite  so  £eu:  as  M6nard.)  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  the  French  scribes  in  both  cases  copied  English  offices,  and 
seemingly  two  distinct  English  offices,  of  which  that  used  for 
Charles  the  Fifth  would  seem  to  be  older  than  the  office  of  ^thel- 
red.  The  formula  ^Saxonum,  Merciorum,  Nordanchimbrorum " 
must  be  older  than  the  simple  form  ''Anglorum  vel  Saxonum*'' 
The  passage  also  sug^sts  another  question.  Wbat  are  the  '^  plebes 
annexse,"  annexed,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  1  Surely  the  reference  is  to  the  dependent  members  of 
the  English  Empire,  a  reference  which  had  much  less  meaning  in 
later  English  offices  and  which  had  no  meaning  at  all  in  the 
French. 

With  regard  to  the  unction,  it  strikes  me  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  English  rite,  the  King,  was  simply  anointed  on  the  head. 
The  rubric  in  iEthelred's  office  (Maskell,  19)  copied  in  the  French 
office  (Seldeu,  116)  is  simply  "hie  unguatur  oleo."  In  the  later 
offices  the  King  is  anointed  on  the  hands,  breast,  shoulders^  and 
elbows,  and  on  the  head  last  of  all.  In  the  very  ancient  office 
printed  by  Maskell  (p.  76)  from  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop 
Ecgberht>  the  rubric  is  "  hie  verget  oleum  cum  comu  super  caput 
ipsius,''  but  another  rubric  follows,  "unus  ex  pontificibus  dicat 
orationem  et  alii  unguant."  This  may  possibly  mean  such  a  mani- 
fold unction  as  we  find  in  the  later  offices,  but  at  any  rate  the  order 
is  different. 

With  regard  to  the  r^alia,  the  Tapestry  represents  Harold  as 
holding  the  orb,  which  at  a  modem  coronation  ia.  the, subject  of  a 
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Bpecial  eeremonj  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  investiture 
with  the  ''Imperial  mantle"  (Maskelly  114).  Bat  I  do  not  find 
any  form  for  the  delivery  of  the  orb  in  JSthelred's  office.  The 
crown  represented  in  the  Tapestry  seems  to  be  a  crown  of  fleurs- 
de-lys,  which  is  the  form  of  the  crown  worn  by  Eadward  both  on 
his  death-bed  and  in  the  earlier  scenes.  It  differs  from  that  which 
has  just  before  been  shown  as  offered  to  Harold;  it  differs  also  from 
that  which  Harold  bears  on  his  coins,  and  none  of  them  seems  to 
have  the  cross  on  the  top  to  which  Qodwine  alludes  in  his  speech 
in  the  great  G^m<$t  of  1052  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  332). 


NOTE  a   p.  50. 
The  Charaotsr  of  Harold's  Gk)VERNMSNT. 

I  MENTiOKiED  in  a  former  Note  (vol.  iL  p.  536)  that  Florence  of 
Worcester,  while  showing  a  deep  admiration  for  Harold  throughout 
his  career,  keeps  bock  his  formal  panegyric  till  he  records  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Crown.  Immediately  afiber  the  passage  on  which  I  have 
commented  in  three  successive  notes,  he  draws  a  picture  describing 
Harold  as  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  just,  pious,  and  patriotic 
King; 

^'Haroldus  •  .  .  ut  r^ni  gubemacula  susceperat,  leges  iniquas 
destruere,  eequas  ccepit  condere,  ecclesiarum  et  monasteriorum 
patronus  fieri,  episcopos,  abbates,  monachos,  clericos  colere  simul  ac 
venerari,  pium,  humilem,-  affiibilemque  se  bonis  omnibus  exhibere, 
malefactore  exosos  habere,  nam  ducibus,  satrapis,  vicecomitibus  et 
IsmB  in  commune  pnecepit  ministris,  fores,  raptores,  regni  distur- 
batores  comprehendere  et  pro  patri»  defensione  ipsemet  terrd 
marique  desudare." 

This  of  course  is  in  some  sense  an  ideal  picture.  Hiat  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  refer  only  to  Harold's  short  reign  as  King.  What 
Florence  really  means  is  that  the  just  and  vigorous  government 
of  Harold's  earlier  days  was  continued  by  him  after  his  royal 
election.  Florence's  panegyric  of  Harold  the  King  is  in  short 
identical  in  all  its  main  features  with  the  Biographer's  earlier 
panegyric  of  Harold  the  EarL  The  words  of  Florence  are  copied 
by  most  of  the  writers  who  copy  his  account  of  the  election  and 
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coronation,  such  as  Simeon  of  Durham  (1066),  Hoger  of  Howden 
(256  B),  Balph  Higden  (384),  and  the  Ely  History  (ii.  44).  It 
seems  in  short  to  have  hecome  a  sort  of  formula  with  all  writers 
who  took  the  national  side.  The  strangest  thing  is  when  Knighton 
(2337)  gives  it  in  an  abridged  shape,  as  an  alternative  character 
of  Harold,  after  some  of  the  most  savage  abuse  on  record,  which 
I  shall  presently  have  to  quote. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  which  the  Norman  writers  hurl  at 
the  newly-chosen  King  is  something  perfectly  frantic.  William  of 
Poitiers,  more  careful  for  England  than  England  was  for  herself, 
tells  us  (146,  Giles)  how  William  delivered  the  kingdom  which  he 
conquered  from  the  proud  and  cruel  yoke  of  Harold  (**  Profecto 
sustulit  a  cervice  tu&  superbum  crudelemque  dominatum  Heraldi ; 
abominandum  tyrannum,  qui  te  servitute  calamitosd  simul  et  igno- 
miniosd  premeret,  interemit.  Quod  meritum  in  onini  gente  gratum 
habetur  atque  praedarum ").  So  Orderic  tells  us  (492  A,  D)  how 
the  reign  which  had  begun  in  perjury  and  usurpation  was  car- 
ried on  in  tyranny  and  wickedness ;  "  Heraldus  Qoduini  comitis 
filius  regnum  Anglorum  usurpaverat,  janique  tribus  mensibus  ad 
multorum  detrimentum  perjurio  et  crudelitate,  aliisque  nequitiis 
poUutus  tenuerat."  So,  directly  after;  '^Mox  ipse  regnum  quod 
nequiter  invaserat,  horrendis  sceleribus  maculavit."  He  goes  on 
to  add  how  the  righteous  soul  of  Tostig,  whom  he  fancies  to  have 
been  in  England,  was  vexed  by  the  unlawful  deeds  of  his  brother 
(''Tosticus,  Goduini  comitis  filius,  advertens  Heraldi  fratris  sui 
prsevalere  facinus,  et  regnum  Anglise  variis  gravari  oppressionibus, 
segre  tulit ").  This  kind  of  talk  is  followed  by  Matthew  Paris  (Hist. 
Ang.  L  8),  who  adds  a  very  curious  comparison ;  "  Gives  qui  ab 
Haraldo,  tyranno  et  improbo  exactore,  injustis  exactionibus  et  an- 
gariis,  veluti  ab  altero  Beomredo,  premebantur.''  No  one  but  a 
monk  of  Saint  Alban's  would  have  thought  of  Beomred,  the  usurper 
of  Mercia  in  the  young  days  of  his  own  founder  Offa,  as  the  type 
of  a  tyrant. 

In  the  French  Life  of  Eadward  (4445  et  seqq.)  we  begin  to  get 
more  details.  After  a  little  moralizing,  we  get  a  long  account  of 
Harold's  enormities,  charging  him  pretty  nearly  with  every  vice, 
and  telling  us  how  he  went  on  sinning,  and  how  Eadward  often 
appeared  and  rebuked  him  in  vain.  Then  follows  a  further  list  of 
his  crimes,  some  of  which  are  very  curious ; 
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'*  Doners  guid  uBurer  amMse,  Del  tut  deepit  e  ubiie ; 

De  gent  reindre  ne  s^alasse^  Da  hetioireg  Wmquert,  Wen  off 

Cam  vescunte  al  etcheclcer  Ne  d^andeiu  gate  un  mot. 

Set  pur  deners  acunter ;  Marchand  meuz  ke  prince  pert ; 

Armes  e  chivalerie  K*of  ses  fardeus  feires  quert." 

(VT.  4491-4500.) 

The  complaint  against  Harold  for  neglect  of  historical  study  might 
sorely  be  retorted  on  Eadward's  panegyrists  and  his  own  calum- 
niators. But  there  is  something  very  odd,  something  doubtless 
characteristic  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
picture  of  the  King  sitting  "like  a  Sheriff  at  the  exchequer," 
counting  over  his  money.  (Compare  Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  17, 
where,  describing  the  allied  fiscal  extortions  of  Waicher,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  he  speaks  of  him  as  "vicecomitis  agens  vices.")  This 
charge  of  avarice  we  shall  come  across  again,  and  it  perhaps 
contains  a  certain  ground-work  of  truth.  That  is  to  say,  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  times,  especially  after  Eadward's  lavish 
expenditure  on  ecclesiastical  objects,  called  for  a  prudent  economy, 
which  was  sure  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  understand  what 
is  meant  by  Harold's  contempt  for  arms  and  chivalry,  which  is 
found  also  in  an  earlier  and  shorter  revilement  of  him  (w.  4283— 
4310).  It  cannot  mean  contempt  of  the  speciaUy  Norman  chivalry, 
as  the  word  is  in  this  very  passage  applied  to  Harold's  own 
prowess.  For  the  poet  goes  on  to  set  forth  Harold's  strength  and 
courage  in  strong  terms,  though  he  adds  that  his  frightful  wicked- 
ness made  his  "  chivalry  "  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Knighton's  portrait  of  Harold's  kingly 
government;  here  it  is  in  full  (2339).  Harold  has  just  been 
crowned  by  Ealdred  ; 

^'Iste  devenit  nimis  elatus  et  cupidus  in  collectione  auri  et 
argenti  et  thesaurorum,  nee  altquccm  uocorem  ducere  voluitj  sed  vi 
oj^ressit  filias  baronum  et  procerum  et  militum  de  regno,  quod  ipsi 
legre  ferebant.  Et  de  forestis  suis  tantam  ferocitatem  et  severi- 
tatem  ergo  adjacentes  nobiliores  exercuit,  quod  quamplures,  ad- 
nihilavit  et  multos  depauperavit.  Kec  mirum,  quamvis  ex  his  et 
ex  aliis  nimis  odiosus  devenit  populis  suis.'' 

This  charge  of  cruel  enforcement  of  forest  laws  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  transferred  from  William  to  Harold.  It  reminds 
one  of  some  of  the  doings  of  Charles  the  First  in  Essex.    It  is 
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a  charge  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Hist.  Aug.  Sax.  346)  has 
not  scrupled  to  repeat,  hut,  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (i.  362)  truly  says, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  it  except  the  assertion  of 
this  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the  words  in  Italics  I  shall 
have  to  speak  again.  In  those  which  follow  Knighton  might  seem 
to  have  drawn  his  portrait  from  King  John,  and,  to  carry  out 
the  analogy,  as  Lewis  was  then,  so  William  is  now  implored  to 
come  over  to  England  as  a  deliverer ; 

''Et  ideo  pars  oomitum  et  haronum  adinvicem  conferehant, 
dicentes  non  ipsum  esse  fortunoB  deditum,  nee  verom  esse  Eegem 
Bed  per  intrusionem  erectum,  et  ideo  infauste  regere  populum  suum. 
£t  mandaverunt  Willielmo  Duci  Normannise,  qui  Bastardus  vocatus 
est,  eo  quod  ante  celehrationem  matrimonii  natus  sit,  ut  in  Angliam 
veniret  eorum  consilio  et  auxilio  jus  regni  prosequuturus,  fece- 
runtque  ei  fidelem  securitatem  veniendi ;  et  conseusit/' 

Immediately  after  all  this  comes  Florence's  panegyric,  cut  a  little 
short,  as  an  alternative  picture. 

I  will  wind  up  my  extracts  with  a  sketch  of  Harold's  accession, 
reign,  and  end,  given  hy  Matthew  Paris  in  another  work,  the 
Abhreviatio  Chronicorum,  iii.  169;  "  Defuncto  igitur  gloriosissimo 
rege  ac  Dei  confessore  Edwardo,  Heraldus,  Qodwini  comitis  filiua 
ignobilis  et  peijurus,  statim  regnum  invasit,  seipsum  corooavit. 
Qui  cum  anno  integro  nondum  regndsset,  ab  hominibus  sois  merito 
derelietus  et  exosus,  spiculo  confossus  in  capite  ultore  Deo,  apud 
Hastingum  obiit  miserabiliter  interfectus.  Et  apud  Waltham 
traditus  sepulturee,  quia  rex  qualisqualis  exstiterat,  et  in  armis 
strenuissimus."  It  shows  how  thoroughly  calumny  had  done  its 
work  when  so  patriotic  a  writer  could  talk  in  this  strain. 

After  these  general  charges  against  Harold,  it  is  only  right  to 
extract  some  entries  from  Domesday,  in  which  Harold  is  described 
as  seizing  the  lands  of  certain  persons  after  his  accession  to  the 
Crown.  Three  of  them  are  in  the  same  shire  and  page  (Hamp- 
shire, 38) ; 

<<Leman  tenuit  in  paragio  de  Bege  E.  Heraldus  abstulit  ei 
quando  regnum  invasit,  et  misit  in  firmd  suS,  et  adhuc  ibi  est." 

**  Leman  tenuit  de  Godwino  Comite.  Heraldus  quando  regnabat 
abstulit  ei,  et  in  sud  firmi  misit,  et  adhuc  est  ibi.  Ipse  Leman 
non  potuit  recedere  quo  voluit." 
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''Qodwin  tenuit  de  Bege  E.  in  paragio,  nee  alicnbi  poterat 
recedere.  Heraldas  abstulit  ei  et  in  firmd  suft  misit   Adhuc  est  ibi." 

Another  case  is  in  Gloucestershire,  162  b,  where,  after  lands  once 
held  by  a  certain  JSlfric  which  were  then  held  by  the  King,  is 
entered,  '^Has  v.  terras  abstulit  Heraldus  Gomes  post  mortem 
r^s  E." 

It  is  of  eonrse  open  to  any  one  who  is  so  inclined  to  use  these 
passages  in  support  of  the  charge  of  private  spoliation  which  is 
brought  against  Harold,  among  the  other  charges  in  the  French 
Life.  Thus  much  I  said  in  my  first  edition,  and  since  then  Mr. 
G.  H.  Pearson  (North  British  Beview,  April,  1870)  has  certainly 
made  the  most  of  the  two  cases  which  I  then  quoted.  With  him  they 
become  "  two  manors  which  Harold  took  from  their  aumer  Leman ;" , 
as  in  the  same  breath,  seemingly  not  haying  read  the  Bishop's  own 
account)  he  ventures  to  speak  of  **  Bishop  Giso,  whose  se^  he  had 
phmdered"  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  matter  to  justify  us  in  condemning  Harold  for  dealings, 
some  of  them  with  his  own  tenants,  which  may  have  been  perfectly 
legal  and  honest.  The  entry  does  not  even  venture  to  call  the 
occupations  "  uigust,"  as  it  does  with  regard  to  Harold's  occupa- 
tions of  Ghurch-knda  in  Herefordshire,  and  also  with  regard  to 
many  cases  where  Normans  had  taken  lands  from  Englishmen  and 
from  one  another.  At  any  rate,  if  any  wrong  was  done  by  Harold, 
it  was  not  redressed  by  his  successor.  At  the  time  of  the  Survey 
the  lands  were  held,  not  by  Leman  and  Godwine  or  by  their 
descendants,  but  by  King  William. 

These  entries  are  hardly  enough  to  make  us  set  aside  the 
portrait  of  Harold's  government  given  us  by  Florence  in  favour 
of  that  given  by  the  French  Biographer  and  by  Knighton.  Aud 
I  believe  that  they  are  the  only  corroborative  evidence  for  that 
portrait  that  can  be  found.  On  the  use  of  the  word  "  regnabat "  as 
applied  to  Harold,  an  use  unique  in  Domesday,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  another  volume. 

NOTE  H.   p.  53. 

The  Goikaqb  of  Habold. 

Too  much  must  not  be  made  of  the  word  pax  on  the  coins 
of  Harold.    The  word-  in  various  spellings,  pax,  pacx,  paxs,  appears 
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on  the  coins  of  various  Kings  from  Cnut  to  Henry  the  First 
Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  coins  of  Harold  are  singulariy 
common^  considering  the  shortness  of  his  reign,  and  that,  if 
I  rightly  understand  my  numismatic  authorities,  all  his  coins 
bear  this  legend,  while  with  the  other  Kings  it  is  only  occasional, 
and  with  some  of  them,  as  with  Onut,  very  rare.  I  may  add  that 
Harold  seems  to  have  been  the  only  King  who  could  always  spell 
ihe  word  right.  Ingenious  men  have  puzded  themselves  to  find 
out  some  special  allusion  in  the  word,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  coins  of 
Cnut,  to  the  agreement  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund  for  the  division 
of  the  Kingdom,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  coins  of  Eadward  and 
Harold,  to  the  agreements  made  at  the  restoration  of  Qodwine. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  word  in  any  case  implies  anything  more 
than  the  obvious  religious  or  moral  sentiment  which  it  sets  fortL 
But  it  is  certainly  striking  to  find  that  sentiment  so  constantly 
expressed  on  the  coins  of  the  King  who,  above  all  others,  needed 
peace,  and  who,  through  the  aggressions  of  others,  so  utterly  failed 
to  find  it. 

On  the  whole  matter  see  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage, 
i.  137-166  (3rd  ed.),  and  vol.  iii.  pL  26.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Leicester  Warren  for  some  private  information  contained  in  a  letter 
to  him  from  Mr.  John  Evans. 

I  am  afraid  of  getting  out  of  my  depth  when  talking  of  either 
coins  or  crowns,  but  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  marked  difference 
between  the  arched  crown  set  with  pearls  which  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Harold  and  the  singular  kind  of  cap  which  is  the  com- 
monest among  the  many  head-pieces  affected  by  Eadward.  (See 
Boding,  iiL  pi.  25,  and  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  133,  134.)  Is  it 
possible  that  the  monastic  saint  preferred  the  helm  of  the  warrior, 
while  the  hero,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  legend  on  the 
coin,  chose  to  appear  in  the  garb  of  a  peaceful  ruler  1 

NOTE  1.   p.  67. 

Thb  Opposition  of  Nobthumberland  to  Habold's 
Accession. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
one  authority  fills  up  gaps  in  another,  and  also  of  the  way  in  which 
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important  facts  sometimes  lurk  in  authorities  which  are  not  of  the 
first  rank.  The  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronides  both  begin 
their  account  of  the  year  1066  with  Harold's  coming  from  York  to 
Westminster  for  the  Easter  Festival  (''On  )>issum  geare  com  Harold 
cyng  of  Eoforwic  to  Westmynstre  to  fam  Eastran").  There  is  not 
a  word  about  his  going  to  York  or  about  the  cause  that  took 
him  there.  This  we  learn  only  from  the  account  in  William  of 
Malmesbury's  life  of  Wulfstan  (Angl.  Sacr.  ii.  253),  which  we  thus 
see  that  we  can  fully  trust  for  the  main  outline  of  the  story.  The 
jealousy  of  the  North  against  the  South  is  admirably  described ; 
only  the  narrative  is  confused  by  a  notion  that  Tostig  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  William  of  Malmesbury  seems  never 
to  have  fully  made  up  his  mind  where  Tostig  was  at  the  time 
of  Harold's  accession.  His  account  of  the  whole  business  runs 
thus; 

"  Quinto  anno  coUati  Wlstano  Episcopatik  Hex  Edwardus  fato 
functus  ingens  seminarium  disoordise  reliquit  Anglise;  bine  Haroldo, 
inde  Willelmo  Comite  Normanniae,  legitimo  eam  jure  clamantibus. 
Et  tunc  quidem  Haraldus,  vel  favore  impetratd  vel  vi  extorUl 
coron^,  regnum  paullo  minus  totum  obtinuit.  Soli  Northamhumbri 
magnum  et  gentile  tumentes  interim  parere  distulere,  Aquilonalem 
cervicositatem  Australi,  ut  dictitabant^  mollitiei  subjugare  non 
dignati.  Animabat  eos  ad  tyrannidem,  et  insolenti^  su&  ingentes 
eorum  alebat  spiritus,  Tostinus  ejusdem  Regis  frater,  nee  fortitudine 
degener,  si  ardens  ingenium  tranquillis  studiis  applicare  maluisset. 
Qui  postmodnm  in  e&dem  provincial  cum  Haraldo  Rege  Norega- 
norum,  quem  in  suffragium  adsciverat,  caesus  poenas  inconsult® 
animositatis  pependit.  Sed  hsec  posterius.  Tunc  vero  HanJdus 
eo  profecturus,  ut  contumaciam  eorum  lenioribus  curaret  remediis, 
quandoquidem  ferro  frangere  consilium  non  erat,  sanctum  virum 
secum  adduxit.  Sic  enim  fama  sanctitatis  ejus  etiam  ad  abditis- 
simas  penetraverat  gentes,  ut  nullam  non  arrogantiam  moUiturus 
crederetur.  Nee  vero  citra  opinionem  rei  fuit  eventus.  Namque 
illi  populi  ferro  indomabiles,  semper  quiddam  magnum  a  proavis 
spirantes,  pro  reverentid  in  jura  Haraldi  facUe  ooncesserunt.  Et 
profecto  persever^ssent,  nisi  eos  Tostinus,  ut  dixi,  averteret." 

This  piece  of  history  is  not  only  valuable  iq  itself,  but  it  also 
helps  us  to  the  origin  of  a  misrepresentation.  We  have  seen  Orderic 
(see  above,  p.  606)  asserting  that  part  of  the  English  nation  never 
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submitted  to  Harold  at  all,  whUe  the  rest  submitted  only  un- 
willinglj.  This  misstatement  is  clearly  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact 
that  Northumberland  did  for  a  short  time  refuse  to  acknowledge 
him.  This  same  fact  may  quite  possibly  be  at  the  bottom  of  those 
other  stories  about  Harold's  oppression  and  tyranny  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  many.  Orderic  goes  on  to  tell  us  (4^2  C)  that, 
though  some  powerful  men  ("  potentiorum  nonnulli'')  refused 
obedience,  yet  Eadwine  and  Morkere  were  zealous  partizans  of 
one  whom  he  seems  to  look  on  as  already  their  brother-in-law 
(*'  Edi}uinu8  yero  et  Morcarus  Comites,  filli  Algari  prsscipui  Con- 
sulis,  Heraldo  familiaritate  adhseserunt,  eumque  juvare  toto  cona» 
mine  nisi  sunt,  eo  quod  ipse  Edgivam  sororem  eorum  uzorem 
habebat ").  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  openly  concerned 
in  the  resistance  of  Northumberland,  though  one  certainly  is  in- 
clined to  put  their  names  for  the  name  of  Tostig  in  William  of 
Malmesbury's  account;  but  we  know  how  they  acted  before  the 
year  was  out. 

It  is  doubtless  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Orderic  that 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  ventured  to  write  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  362); 
'^  Some  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dominions  never  seem  to  have 
submitted  to  Harold.  In  others  a  sullen  obedience  was  extorted 
from  the  people,  merely  because  they  had  not  power  enough  to 
raise  any  other  king  to  the  throne.''  In  the  page  before  he  had 
said,  "  If  our  authorities  are  correct,  Stigand,  Ardibishop  of  Can- 
terbury, but  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  Pope,  was  the  only 
prelate  who  acknowledged  his  authority."  Now,  unless  Sir  Francis 
merely  meant  that  Harold  never  received  the  homage  of  Malcolm, 
the  only  ground  for  saying  that  any  part  of  "the  Anglo-Saxon 
dominions"  refused  to  acknowledge  Harold  is  the  story  of  the 
resistance  of  Northumberland  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
But  it  is  an  essential  part  of  that  story  that  the  resistance  of 
Northumberland  was  peaceably  overcome  by  Harold  with  the  help 
of  Saint  Wulfstan.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  all  the  prelates 
except  Stigand  refusing  to  acknowledge  Harold's  authority,  the 
holiest  prelate  of  the  time  appears  as  Hiarold's  most  zealous 
partizan.  The  two  parts  of  the  story  hang  iuseparably  together. 
If  we  believe  that  part  of  England  for  a  while  refused  allegiance  to 
Hai^ld,  we  must  alsa  believe  that  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester 
was  his  most  loyal  subject. 
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I  should  not  have  enlarged  on  any  faults  in  a  work  of  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  which  was  written  thirty  years  before  his  death,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  latest  lights  of  that  great  scholar, 
if  the  worst  parts  of  his  early  work  had  not  been  so  unwisely 
r^rinted  as  stop-gaps  between  the  fragments  of  that  later  work  of 
his  which  every  student  of  these  times  ought  to  have  beside  him. 


NOTE  K.   p.  63. 
The  Date  op  the  Karbiage  op  Harold  and  Ealdgtth. 

There  is  no  direct  statement  to  be  found  anywhere  as  to  the 
date  of  the  marriage  of  Harold  and  Ealdgyth.  The  different  ac- 
counts which  we  have,  not  one  of  them  of  first  rate  authority,  all 
connect  the  death  of  Qrufiydd  and  the  second  marriage  of  his 
widow  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  659),  as  if  no  great  time  had  passed  between 
the  two  events.  Still  there  are  one  or  two  hints,  none  of  them 
perhaps  of  any  great  strength  singly,  but  having  together  a  cumu- 
lative force,  which  make  it  most  likely  that  the  marriage  took 
place  after  Harold's  coronation. 

1.  One  of  the  fullest  of  the  accounts  of  Ealdgyth,  which  I  quoted 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  660,  is  that  of  Benott  de  Ste.  More,  no  great  authority 
certainly.  He,  it  will  be  remembered,  places  the  death  of  Grufi^dd, 
and  therefore  the  marriage  of  his  widow,  after  Harold's  ac- 
cession. Ab  to  the  death  of  Grufiydd  be  is  of  course  wrong,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  given  the  right  date  to  the 
marriage,  and  may  have  wrongly  inferred  that  the  death  of  Gruffydd 
must  have  happened  a  8h(»t  time  before  it. 

2.  What  more  immediately  concerns  us  at  this  point  is  that  none 
of  the  accounts  of  Harold's  coronation  contains  any  mention  of 
Ealdgyth,  unless  the  expression  of  Orderic  (quoted  in  vol.  iL  p.  660), 
which  follows  almost  immediately  after  his  account  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  which  might  be  understood  to  imply  that  Harold  was 
already  married,  be  taken  as  an  exception.  The  words  of  Orderic 
however  do  not  seem  decisive.  Neither  of  course  is  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  Ealdgyth's  coronation  decisive  the  other  way,  but  it 
is  worth  mentioning  among  other  hints. 

3.  In  none  of  the  accounts  of  the  messages  which  passed  between 
William  and  Harold  after  Harold's  coronation  is  there  a  single 
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word  implying  that  Harold  was  already  married,  though  some 
mention  of  his  marriage  would  have  been  much  to  the  purpose. 
And  several  of  the  versions  imply  that  Harold  could  have  married 
William's  daughter  even  after  his  coronation.  Wace  (Roman  de 
Rou,  1 1088)  thus  sums  up  Harold's  offences ; 

''Porli  PQgne  86  perjon^  E  en  tristor  mist  son  ligna^  : 

E  li  regno  poi  li  duza.  Ne  volt  mie  fille  el  Due  prendre, 

A  tut  li  regne  fist  damage,  Ne  cnnvenftnt  tenir  ne  rendre.*' 

So  again  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  197  (a  passage 
to  which  I  shall  have  again  to  refer),  the  cause  of  William's  ex- 
pedition is  said  to  be  "  eo  quod  filiam  ipsius  Wilhelmi  in  uxorem 
accipere  recusaverit  [Haroldus]."  This  is  hardly  the  language 
which  would  be  used  of  a  man  who  had  already  taken  another  wife. 
Perhaps  too  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238)  may 
look  the  same  way.  He  tells  us  that  Harpld  on  his  accession 
"nihil  de  pactis  inter  se  et  Willelmum  cogitabat,  liberatum  se 
Sacramento  asserens  quod  filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubilea 
anuoa  obierat."  This  is  in  answer  to  a  message  of  WUliam,  which 
must  have  included  a  summons  to  marry  some  one  of  his  daughters. 
Harold  answers  that  the  particular  daughter  to  whom  he  had 
engaged  himself  was  dead.  This  is  not  at  all  like  the  language  of  a 
man  who  was  already  married. 

In  the  account  given  by  Eadmer  (5),  followed  by  Simeon  of 
Durham  (1066),  it  is  still  more  distinctly  implied  that  Harold  could 
have  married  William's  daughter,  even  after  his  coronation.  When 
Harold  refuses  to  comply  with  William's  first  demand^  the  Duke 
sends  a  second  embassy,  calling  upon  him  at  any  rate  to  marry  his 
daughter,  whidi  Harold  refuses  to  do  ('*  Iterum  ei  amicd  famili- 
aritate  mandavit  quatenus,  aliis  omissis,  servatfi  fidei  sponsione, 
saltem  filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret.  ...  At  ipse  nee  illud  quidem 
se  facere  velle  .  .  .  respondit "). 

The  statements  quoted  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  of  course 
very  confused  and  contradictory.  Their  evidence  as  bearing  tm  the 
real  nature  of  the  engagements  entered  into  between  Harold  and 
William  I  sball  discuss  elsewhere.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  among 
several  passages  where  we  should  hav^  naturally  looked  for  some 
mention  of  the  marriage,  if  it  had  taken  place,  not  one  mentions  it^ 
while  some  distinctly  imply  that  it  had  not  taken  place. 
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The  political  motive  oi  the  inArriage  would  be  the  same,  what- 
ever was  itB  date.  It  must  have  been  an  attempt  to  secure 
the  fidelitj  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere.  The  most  obvious  time 
for  it  therefore  is  ike  time  of  Harold's  acknowledgement  by  the 
Northumbrians. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  it  is  to  this  marriage  or  to 
anything  else  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  (North  British  Review,  April, 
1870,  p.  66)  refers  when  he  says  that  "to  ruin  Tostig^s  chajiceB, 
Harold  had  raised  the  leas  capable  rival  Edwin  to  a  perilous  height 
of  power."  Eadwine  simply  kept  under  Harold  the  post  which  he 
had  held  under  Eadward. 


NOTE  L.  p.  66. 
The  Political  Position  of  the  Lady  Eadgtth. 

I  ak  not  aware  of  any  moition  of  Eadgyth  in  any  English  writer 
between  the  death  of  Eadward  and  her  own  death  (Chronn.  Wig. 
Petrib.  1076;  Fl.  Wig.  1074).  The  accounts  of  the  latter  event 
however  show  that  Winchester  was  her  dwelling-place,  and  that  she 
was  in  high  honour  with  William. 

I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  Winchester  (see  vol.  i.  p.  304) 
was  part  of  the  morning-gift,  first  of  Emma  and  then  (by  reversion 
or  by  the  despoiliug  of  Emma)  of  Eadgyth.  It  is  plain  that  the 
city  was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  each  of  the  widowed  Ladies  in 
her  widowhood.  That  Winchester  tiras  the  moming-glft  of  Eadgyth 
is  distinctly  asserted  by  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  540). 

There  are  several  signs  that  Eadgyth  was  not  thoroughly 
loyal  towards  England.  The  only  direct  statements  to  that  effect 
are  certainly  to  be  found  only  in  very  suspidous  sources,  but, 
weighing  one  thing  with  another,  they  seem  not  to  be  wholly  with- 
out likelihood.  William  of  Poitiers,  in  the  midst  of  his  savage 
abuse  of  Harold  (126),  adds,  ''(xermana  quoque,  iUi  moribua  aih 
simtUimay  quum  armis  non  valeret,  votis  impugnabat  et  consilio* 
.  .  •  Yoluit  autem  virUis  prudentics  feminaf  intelligens  honesta 
qusBlibet  et  vitd  colens,  Willelmum  Anglis  dominari."  So  the 
Hyde  writer  (290)  says  distinctly,  '^Haroldus,  defimcto  Edwardo, 
mox  regnum  Anglorum,  contmdicente  EdithS  BeginS  sorore  sufi, 
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usurpavit."     I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  writer  of  the 
French  Life  means  when  he  sajs  (4075)  that  Harold 

"  Pur  la  reine  Edith  sa  suer 
Fu  cremuz  e  amez  de  cuer.*' 

When  we  remember  Eadgyth's  preference  for  Tostig  and  her 
alleged  share  in  one  of  his  worst  crimes,  we  may  perhaps  think 
it  quite  possible  that  she  was  no  loyal  subject  of  Harold.  We 
may  even  be  led  to  see  a  special  meaning  in  the  earnest  request 
made  by  Eadward  on  his  death-bed,  that  she  should  lose  nothing 
of  her  rights  and  honours  (see  above,  p.  1 3).  And,  when  Tostig 
had  fallen,  she  may  even  have  looked  to  William  as  being  in 
some  sort  his  avenger.  She  may  also,  at  an  earlier  time, 
have  fallen  under  the  baneful  &8cination  of  her  husband's  foreign 
favourites.  And  the  Norman  account,  strange  as  it  sounds, 
derives  a  certain  support  from  its  very  strangeness.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  which  no  one  would  have  been  likely  to  think  of, 
if  there  had  not  been  some  real  ground-work  for  it.  And  the 
honour  shown  to  Eadgyth  by  William,  and  the  respect  with  which  she 
is  always  treated  by  Norman  writers,  are  in  themselves  suspicious. 
It  was  of  course  the  obvious  policy  of  William,  representing  him- 
self as  he  did  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Eadward,  to  show  every 
respect  to  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  But  when  we  remember 
that  that  widow  was  also  the  sister  of  Harold,  it  is  hardly  honour- 
able to  her  that  William  was  able  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  this  kind. 
The  other  female  members  of  her  family  found  that  England  under 
William  was  no  place  for  them.  But  while  her  mother,  her  sister, 
her  nieces,  were  all  in  banishment,  Eadgyth  sat  quietly  at  Win- 
chester, enjoying  all  the  honours  of  the  Old  Lady.  In  fact  her 
character  is  a  riddle  from  beginning  to  end,  and  her  relations  to  her 
brothers  are  almost  as  mysterious  as  her  relations  to  her  husband. 

NOTE  M.   p.  67. 

The  Affaibs  of  the  Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of 

Harold's  Accession. 

There  are  several  points  worth  notice  in  the  condition  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ely  at  the  time  of  Harold's  election  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  speak  of  in  the  same  place. 

Abbot  Wulfric,  according  to  the  Ely  history  (ii.  36),  was  ap- 
VOL.  III.  T  t 
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pointed  by  Eadward  in  the  year  1045,  and  he  is  described  as  being 
the  King's  kinsman ;  "  Rex  Edwardus  Wlfricum  cognatum  suum 
abbatem  ad  jam  dictum  coenobium  apud  Wintoniam  assumpsit, 
ibique  a  Stigando  Dorobemensi  archiepiscopo  benedici  fecit,  tertio 
regni  sui  anno,  ab  lucamatione  vero  Domini  millefflmo  quad- 
ragesimo  quinto."  The  writ  then  follows,  which  is  also  printed  in 
Cod.  DipL  iv.  226,  addressed,  according  to  a  common  form,  to  the 
Bishops,  Earls,  Sheriflfs,  and  Thegns  generally  of  every  shire  where 
the  abbey  had  lands.  The  abbotship  is  given  by  the  King's  grant, 
just  like  a  bishoprick  ("  Ic  ky|>e  eow  ))8Bt  ic  babe  geunnen  Wlfrlce 
|)set  abbotrice  in  Hely  on  eallen  ]>ingen,''  &c.). 

This  appointment  made  at  Winchester  would  probably  be  made 
in  the  Easter  Qem6t  of  1044,  perhaps  about  the  time  when  Abbot 
Siward  was  appointed  Coadjutor- Archbishop  to  Eadsige  (see  voL 
ii.  p.  68).  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  diflSculty.  That 
Stigand  should  be  called  Archbishop  before  his  time  by  a  writer 
living  long  after  is  not  wonderful.  But  one  does  not  see  how  he 
came  to  be  performing  an  episcopal  act  over  an  abbot  whose  church 
was  not  in  either  of  his  successive  dioceses,  and  at  a  time  (see  vol. 
ii.  p.  71)  when  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
diocese  at  all.  There  is  also 'something  puzzling  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Wulfric,  as  of  several  other  persons,  as  King  Eadward'a 
kinsman.  We  have  seen  Earl  Odda  so  described  (see  vol.  ii.  p. 
158)  and  Bishop  Rudolf  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  119),  and  we  also  find  the 
same  name  given  to  no  less  a  person  than  Saint  Eadmund  of 
East  Anglia  himself.  See  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  225,  226.  Was  Wulfric 
one  of  the  house  of  iEthelwine,  and  was  that  house  looked  on  as 
connected  with  Eadward  through  the  first  marriage  of  his  grand- 
mother iElfthryth  1 

I  infer  that  Wulfric  died  shortly  before  the  death  of  Eadward 
from  the  words  "  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico  patre  "  in  Hist.  EUen.  ii. 
43.  The  historian  gives  two  accounts  of  the  appointment  of 
Thurstan.  In  the  second,  in  c.  43,  he  merely  says  that  Harold 
"mox  accepto  regno,  Turstanum  in  Ely,  mortuo  nuper  Wlfrico 
patre,  ejusdem  monasterii  constituit  abbatem,  virum  probatse  vir- 
tutis  et  abstinentise,  Anglice  et  Latine  sufficienter  a  puero  ipso  in 
loco  edoctum."  The  earlier  account  in  c.  41  runs  thus;  "Post 
decessum  vero  abbatis  Wlfrici,  Stigandus  Dorobemise  archiepi- 
Bcopus,  abbatiam  de  Ely,  sed  et  episcopatus  atque  abbatias  sibi 
assumpsit  plurimas,  et  gratis  utriusque  domini  sui,  Edward!  scilicet 
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et  Haroldi  regain,  efts  propriis  pastoribns  yiduatas  quamdiu  voluit 
in  suft  manu  tenuit,  et  quibus  voluit  personis  conferebat.  Nam 
Wintoniensem,  Qlastoniensem,  Sancti  Albani,  et  Sancti  Angustini, 
et  Elyensem  ante  Turstanuxn  abbatem,  abbatias  in  mann  waSi  re- 
ceperat,  et  velut  proprias  possidebat.  Ipso  quoque  suggerente, 
Haroldus,  qui  regni  sceptra  tenebat,  ipsum  Turstanum  ab  eodem 
Stigando  benedici  fecit" 

With  this  benediction  of  Thurstan  by  Stigand  we  may  compare 
the  benediction  of  ^thelsige  by  Stigand  in  1061  (see  vol.  ii  p. 
451).  Compare  also  ^thelsige's  pluralities  at  Canterbury  and 
Ramsey  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  452),  and  the  strange  story  about  Stigand 
himself  holding  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  674).  Com- 
pare >al80  the  case  of  Ealdred  at  Winchcombe  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  361), 
and  the  vast  pluralities  of  Abbot  Leofric  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  348). 
Nevertheless  I  conceive  that  there  is  here  a  good  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion as  to  Stigand's  pluralities.  The  abbey  of  Winchester,  meaning 
seemingly  the  New  Minster,  seems  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bishoprick.  We  know  the  succession  of  Abbots  of  New  Minster 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  681),  among  whom  Stigand  does  not  occur,  and  of 
Saint  Swithhun's  he  was  necessarily  Abbot  as  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
And  if  Stigand  ever  held  any  of  the  other  abbeys  spoken  of,  it 
must  have  been  for  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  have  seen  the 
regular  succession  of  Abbots  at  Glastonbury  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  360), 
and  also  at  Saint  Augustine's  in  the  person  of  iEthelsige,  men- 
tioned just  above  as  blessed  by  Stigand  himself.  Neither  do  I 
find  any  mention  of  an  incumbency  of  Stigand  in  the  local  history 
of  Saint  Alban's. 

The  detention  by  Stigand  of  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Ely,  is  asserted  in  the  local  history,  ii.  41;  "Stigandus,  quamvis 
Bubstituto  illic  abbate,  caussas  ecclesise  agebat,  sed  quasdam  illiua 
optimas  possessiones,  sicut  Liber  Terrarum  insinuat,  ad  maximum 
loci  dispendium  retinuit."  The  reference  is  most  likely  to  Domes- 
day, where  we  read,  under  Cambridgeshire  (189  6),  "Hoc  manerium 
[Ditone]  jacuit  in  SBCclesia  S.  Edeldridse  de  Ely  T.  R  E.,  sed 
Stigandus  archiepiscopus  eum  inde  sumpsit;  homines  de  hun- 
dreda  nesciunt  quomodo.'^  I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant  by 
"  caussas  ecclesise  agebat,"  unless  it  be  that  Stigand,  while  robbing 
the  house  himself,  defended  it  against  other  people. 

The  charge  here  brought  against  Stigand  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  also  brought  against  Archbishop  Ealdred  and  Bishop 
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^Ifweard.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  464,  551,  552.  But  there  is  an 
entry  in  Domesday  which  may  perhaps  suggest  another  view  of 
his  conduct.  In  foL  40  h  we  read  of  certain  lands  in  Hampshire 
which  "  abbatia  de  Ely  tenuit  de  Stigando  Archiepiscopo  T.  IL  E.," 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Winchester.  If  these  were  any  part  of  the  lands  in  question, 
Stigand's  appropriation  of  them  may  have  been  simply  the  re- 
sumption of  a  lease. 

The  abbey  of  Ely  had  at  this  time  a  somewhat  remarkable 
inmate.    This  was  one  Osmund,  who  had  been  a  Bishop  in  Sweden, 
reminding  one  of  Eadward's  kinsman   Budolf,  who  had  been  a 
Bishop  in  Norway,  and  whom  Eadward  quartered  on  the  monks  of 
Abingdon  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  119).     The  Ely  historian  (ii.  42)  speaks 
of  Osmund  with  great  reverence,  but  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  14) 
calls  him  ''acephalus"  and  "  girovagus,*"  and   charges  him  with 
teaching  false  doctrine.     He  seems  to  have  tried  to  set  himself  up 
as  an  independent  Metropolitan  of  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  the  see 
of  Hamburg.     When  he  was  refused   consecration  at   Rome,  he 
obtained  it  ''a  quodam  Polaniae  archiepiscopo,"  that  is,  it  would 
seem,  from  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  from  1038  to  1059. 
He  came  back  to  Sweden,  professing  to  have  been  consecrated  hj 
the    Pope    as    Archbishop    of    Sweden.     When    papal    Legates, 
members  of  the  church  of  Bremen,  came  to  complain,  he  wrought 
so  upon  King  Emund  and  the  Swedish  people,  that  the  Legates 
were  sent  away  as  not  having  proper  credentials  ('^  Solitis  populum 
regemque  impulit  dolis,  ut  legati  repellerentur,  quasi  non  habentes 
sigillum  Apostolici ").    At  last  (Adam,  iii.  70)  the  famous  Adalbert, 
Archbishop   of  Hamburg    (1043-1072),    the    early   guardian  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  held  a  visitation  of  Scandinavia  by  authority 
of  Pope  Alexander  the   Second,   and   quietly  removed  ("dimisit 
hilaris")  several .  irregularly  ordained  Bishops,  including  Osmund. 
This  must  have   been   between   1061    and   1065.     Osmund  came 
to  England  and   won  great   favour  with   Eadward  and  with  all 
the  great  men  of  the  land,  but,  charmed  with  the  i)iety  of  the 
monks  of  Ely  and  their  Abbot,  he  withdrew  to  their  house,  joined 
their  brotherhood,  and  discharged  episcopal  functions  among  them 
— an  early  case,  like  that  of  Rudolf,  of  a  Bishop  in  partihus.     He 
died  in  Thurstan's  time,   and  was  buried  at  Ely  and  afterwards 
translated. 
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NOTE  K   p.  71. 
Thb  Comet  or  1066. 

This  comet  evidently  made  the  deepest  impression  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  recorded  in  nearly  every  chronicle  everywhere, 
and  it  is  very  generally,  even  hy  men  who  have  no  special  con- 
nexion either  with  England  or  with  Normandy,  accepted  as  a 
presage  of  the  Conquest  of  England.  Our  usual  English  and 
Norman  authorities  record  it  also ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  collect 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  entries  in  the  annals  of  more  distant 
countries.  I  will  give  some  specimens  from  the  writers  of  Ger- 
many, of  Southern  Gaul,  and  of  Italy. 

The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Andrew  at  Cambray  (Pertz,  vii,  537)  has 
a  most  remarkable  entry ; 

''De  bello  in  Anglil  fieusto.  Anno  autem  Dei  Christ!  1066  ad 
occidentalem  plagam  unus  ex  cometis  admodum  visu  terribilis, 
crinitos  radios  velut  flammigeras  hastas  emittens,  vespere  solem 
sequens  per  octodecim  dies  apparuit.  Quod  genus  sideris  quod 
erunt  bella  aut  famem  aut  pestilentiam  portendere  solet.  Hoc 
regni  etiam  mutationem  ipsfi  su&  apparitione  praesignavit  Nam 
Wilelmus  Normannorum  Comes,  paratd  non  parv^  classe,  assumptt 
magnd  militid,  mare  pertransiit.'' 

A  short  narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  England  follows.  So  the 
Chronicles  of  Conrad  of  TJrsperg  (p.  ccxxxiii.)  and  Ekkehard  (Pertz, 
vi.  199)  also  directly  connect  the  comet  with  William's  expedition, 
of  the  results  of  which  they  give  a  very  exaggerated  account ; 

"A.D.  1066.  Cometes  per  totum  orbem  diu  apparuit.  Eodem 
anno  Angli^  per  Willihelmum  Nortmannicum  miserabiliter  afflicti 
tandemque  subact^  ipse  rex  ejus  effectus  est.  Qui  mox  omnes 
pene  regni  ejusdem  prsesules  exsilio,  nobiles  vero  morti,  destinavit^ 
mediocres  autem  suis  militibus  in  servitutem,  uxores  indigenarum 
universorum  advenis  in  matrimonium  subjugavit.''  Bishop  Otto 
of  Freisingen  (vi.  35)  speaks  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit ;  "  Anno 
ab  incamatione  Domini  klxvi.  stella  quae  cometes  dicitur  visa 
effectu  non  caruit.  Eodem  enim  anno  Guilhelmns  Nortmanniss 
comes  Britanniam  majorem,  quae  nunc  Anglia  dicitur,  occiso  rege 
ejus  Heraldo,  expugnavit,  totaque  in  servitutem  redacta  provincia, 
ac  Northmannis  ibi  positis,  illo  tempore  regnavit'* 
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Abbot  Hugh's  Chronicle  of  Verdun  (Labb^,  i.  194)  saya,  "Mil- 
lesimo  quoque  lxv.  anno,  Ind.  liL  stella  qu8B  cometes  dicitur 
apparuit,  et  eodem  anno  EtuuarduB  Angl.  Bex  obiit."  (See  ihe  rest 
of  the  passage  in  p.  606.) 

Still  more  distinct  is  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  James  at  LQttich 
(Pertz,  xvi.  639;  Bouquet,  xi.  294);  "Cometes  apparuit,  qu« 
bellum  Angliffi  portendit,  quam  Guillelmus  Normannorum  Comes, 
ipsd  cum  R^^  suo  Hero  [sic]  gravissimd  csede  mulctati,  vi 
militari  corripuit,  regnimique  victor  obtinuit/' 

Adam  of  Bremen  we  have  almost  learned  to  look  on  as  a  writer 
Scandinavian  rather  than  Qerman.  He  (iii.  50,  51)  connects  the 
comet  with  English  afiairs,  but  he  does  not  give  them  the  pre- 
cedence. He  first  mentions  the  death  of  Godescalc  (see  voL  i.  p. 
726)  and  other  events  nearer  home,  and  then  adds, 

"  Etf  nisi  fallor,  haec  mala  nobis  ventura  significavit  ille  horribilis 
cometa  qui  isto  apparuit  anno  circa  dies  paschso.  Eodem  quoque 
tempore  clades  ilia  memorabilis  in  Anglid  facta  est,  cujus  magnitudo, 
et  quod  Anglia  Danis  ex  antiquo  subjecta  est,  summam  nos 
eventuum  prseterire  non  sinit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  that  short  sketch  of  English  affairs,  &om 
which  I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  quote  piecemeal 

Other  German  accounts  which  connect  the  comet  with  England 
will  be  found  in  the  Annales  Blandinienses  (Pertz,  v.  26),  in  the 
Annales  Formoselenses  (v.  36),  in  the  Annales  Wirzibuigenaes 
(ii.  245,  "A.  1066.  Cometa  videtur;  et  Anglia  a  Normannis 
subjicitur "),  in  the  Annales  Besuenses  (ii.  249,  "A.  1066.  Stella 
cometes  apparuit,  et  eo  anno  Rex  Anglorum  Haroaldus  oociditur  "), 
and  in  Marianus  (Pertz,  v.  559),  whose  curious  account  of  this  year 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  quote.  See  also  Sigebert  (vi.  361) 
and  the  Saxon  Annalist  (vi.  694),  who  oddly  describes  William 
as  "  filius  illius  Roberti  quem  Ricardus  comes  Nortmannorum  ex 
sorore  Knut  Regis  Dauorum  genuerat." 

To  these  German  writers  I  may  add  the  Pole  Dlugoss,  the  latest 
in  time  and  also  the  most  distant  from  England.  He  tells  us  (i. 
260,  ed.  Leipzig,  171 1);  "Cometes  stella  in  occidentem  iiEU^m 
dirigens  apparuit,  plura  mala  quibus  et  Almania  et  BritanniSB 
regiones  afflictn  fuerunt  designans.  In  Britannia,  qua  nunc  Anglia 
dicitur,  Rex  Eraldus  occiditur,  et  in  Almanid  principes  variis 
csedibus  in  se  debacchantur." 
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Of  Qerman  writers  who  do  not  connect  the  comet  with  England 
I  may  mention  Berthold  (Pertz,  v.  373)  and  Bemold  (v.  428). 
But  the  most  remarkable  entry  is  that  of  Lambert  (1066),  who 
connects  the  comet  with  English  afiairs,  but  looks  on  it  as  pre- 
saging, not  Senlac,  but  Stamfordbridge ; 

''In  festis  paschalibus  per  quatuordedm  fere  noctes  continuas 
cometa  apparebat.  Qno  in  tempore  atrox  et  lacrimabile  nimis 
proelium  factum  est  in  partibus  Aquilonis,  in  quo  Bex  Angli- 
saxonum  tree  reges  cum  infinito  eorum  exercitu  usque  ad  inteme- 
cionem  delevit."     (On  these  three  Kings  see  Note  FF.) 

In  the  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xx.  817),  which  gives  so  many 
notices  of  English  affairs,  the  writer  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
to  connect  the  comet  with  England  or  not ;  '*  Tribus  proximis  diebus 
ante  pascha  per  totam  Italiam  stella  quiedam  mirse  magnitudinis 
apparebat^  que  radium  unum  in  modum  hastse  versus  orientem 
mittebat.  Post  pascha  autem  in  diebus  rogationum,  non  per  Italiam 
solum,  sed  jam  per  totum  regnum,  stella  cometa  apparuit  et  per 
quatuordecim  dies  magno  miraculo  intuentibus  fait.*'  The  writer 
seems  to  connect  it  with  the  sickness  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  he 
presently  mentions  the  Conquest  of  England,  and  adds,  ''  Quidam 
etiam  interpretabantur,  idcirco  steDam  crinitam  tam  terribilem 
pridem  exarsisse,  quod  tot  millia  hominum  eodem  anno  periere." 

Turning  to  Southern  Gaul,  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Maxentius 
(Labb^,  ii.  211)  not  only  connects  the  comet  with  England,  but 
ventures  to  give  a  rash  judgement  in  a  matter  of  English  constitu- 
tional law ;  "  1066.  Stella  cometes  apparuit.  Willermus  comes, 
filius  Roberti  supradicti  comitis  Normannise,  transiens  mare  con- 
flixit  cum  Airaudo,  pseudo^ege  Anglarumf  quem  devicit  cum  ipsd 
gente,  et  terram  eamdem  in  suam  ditionem  recepil"  Another 
Aquitanian  Chronicler,  William  Godell,  is  less  certain  about  the 
matter  (Bouquet,  xi.  284) ;  "  Hoc  anno  cometes  apparuit  in  vigilift 
Sancti  Marci,  significans  fortasse  abundantiam  effusi  Christiani 
sanguinis  quam  terra  in  regno  Anglorom  absorbuit.''  See  also  the 
Chronicle  of  Saint  Benignus  at  Dijon  (Pertz,  v.  42),  and  that  of  the 
Campanian  Chalons  (Labb^,  i.  296).  The  Rheims  Chronicle 
(Labb^,  i.  360)  throws  its  notice  of  the  year  into  two  hexameters, 
which  appear  in  a  great  number  of  forms ; 

"  SexagenuB  erat  aextus  milleoinuB  imiinii^ 
Quum  pereunt  Angli  stelli  moxutrante  oomeU.** 
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Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  verses  on  William  (Dnch^ne,  Rer.  Franc, 
iv.  257),  has  quite  a  different  couplet.    William  is  one, 

"  Indice  qui  coelo,  qui  pnesaganie  oomeU 
Anglos  innumeris  stragibus  obtlnuit.** 

Getting  nearer  our  usual  beat,  the  Breton  Chronicle  of  QuimperH 
on  the  one  hand  (Bouquet,  xi.  372),  and  the  Chronicle  of  Lambert 
of  Saint  Omer  (Pertz,  v.  65)  on  the  other,  both  bring  in  the  men- 
tion of  English  affairs,  though  the  Breton  writer  mixes  them  up 
with  things  which  were  to  him  nearer  home.  Lastly,  one  of  the 
Angevin  chronicles  (Labb^,  i.  288)  looks  on  the  comet  as  the  sign 
of  many  woes  to  many  nations.  The  Conquest  of  England  comes 
first,  but  events  which  more  immediately  touched  Anjou  had  also 
something  to  do  with  it.  ^'In  hoc  anno  appaniit  cometa  terri- 
bilis,  multarum  calamitatum  in  sequentibus  annis  subsequutarum, 
ut  post  patuit,  portentrix.  Nam  in  ipso  anno  comes  Nor- 
mannorum  Guillelmus  Anglorum  regnum  magno  periculo  aggressus 
impugnare,  hello  publico  magnd  et  miserabili  caede  cruento  expug- 
navit,  atque  in  regem  levatus  coronari  se  fecit."  He  then  goes  on 
to  speak  of  Conau's  invasion  of  Anjou  and  his  death,  and  of  the 
wars  between  the  brother  Counts  Geoffrey  and  Fulk. 

Of  the  Italian  chronicles  I  have  already  quoted  one,  the  Annals 
of  Beneventum  (see  p.  70).  The  Annales  Cavenses  (Pertz,  iii.  180) 
connect  the  comet  only  with  local  affedrs.  But  at  Bari  the  Norman 
name  was  more  familiar,  and  Lupus  Protospatarius  (Pertz,  v.  59) 
recorded  William's  victory,  though  he  did  not  know  his  name ; 
"1067.  Et  hoc  anno  apparuit  stella  cometes,  et  comes  Normannus 
Bobertus  fecit  bellum  cum  Araldo  Eege  Anglorum,  et  vicit 
Bobertus,  qui  et  factus  est  rex  super  gentem  Anglorum." 

All  our  usual  authorities  record  the  appearance,  and  all,  I  think, 
in  its  proper  chronological  order,  except  William  of  Poitiers,  who 
brings  it  in  afterwards  (139)  at  the  end  of  his  apostrophe  against 
Harold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  the  number  of  days  during  which 
the  comet  was  visible  are  remarkable,  and  I  must  leave  it  to  astro- 
nomers to  reconcile  them.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
time  of  thirty  days,  spoken  of  in  two  chronicles  only,  one  of  which 
seems  evidently  to  copy  from  the  other,  must  be  an  exaggeration. 
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The  fourteen  days  of  Wace  (11463)  and  the  fifteen  of  William  of 
Jumi^es  (vii.  31)  and  Benott  (36778)  doubtless  mean  the  same 
thingy  according  to  the  usual  French  idiom.  And,  as  the  seven 
days  of  the  English  Chronicles  and  Sigebert  (yL  301)  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  idiom,  be  eight,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  eighteen 
days  of  the  Cambray  annalist  are  owing  to  a  confusion  between 
the  two  accounts.  If  so,  we  have  only  two  statements,  one  of  a 
week,  the  other  of  a  fortnight.  The  latter  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Lambert  and  of  William  of  Jumi^ges ;  the  French  metrical 
writers  simply  follow  William.  The  poet  of  the  Draco  Normannicus 
(i.  1249)  cuts  the  time  down  to  five  days,  for  a  reason  of  his  own  ; 

"  HujuB  temporibuB  resplenduit  ipsa  oomet% 

Cujufl  ab  igne  novo  Neustria  clara  nitet. 
Nam  aimul  hsec  ruialanB  crines  detorquet  in  Anglos ; 

Mirantur  populi,  Gallia  tota  stupet. 
Nam  jubaiis  tanti  nitor  ardet  quinque  diebus, 

Ut  reor  bine  quintus  rex  radiabit  ei.** 

This  is  of  course  a  compliment  to  Henry  the  Second. 

Some  notice  of  this  comet  will  be  found  in  Chambers'  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,  pp.  281-3,  ^^^  sending  me  to  which,  and  for  some 
other  hints,  I  have  to  thank  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith.  It  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  called  Halle's  Comet,  which  has  since  appeared 
in  1145,  1223,  1301,  1378,  1456,  1531,  1682,  1759,  and  1835. 
The  appearance  in  11 45  is  mentioned  in  the  Angevin  Chronicle  in 
Labb^,  i.  277,  and  in  the  Tewkesbury  Annals  for  1 144  (Luard,  Ann. 
Mon.  i.  46),  where  it  may  possibly  be  connected  with  Stephen's 
wars.  The  appearance  of  1223  is  mentioned  in  the  Bouen 
Chronicle  (Labb^,  i.  374)  under  1222;  "Hoc  anno  visa  est  stella 
circum  occasum  solis  Decembrilis,  primsB  magnitudinis,  ardens  velut 
facula,  radios  sursum  erigens,  et  in  acutum  velut  in  conum  colligens 
terrffi  vicina  videbatur,  quod  aliquod  prodigium  portendere  fere- 
batur.  Hanc  dicebant  esse  cometam."  It  must  also  have  appeared 
in  912  and  989,  but  I  do  not  find  those  appearances  mentioned  in 
our  Chronicles,  though  comets  are  mentioned  in  905  or  906,  975, 
and  995. 

Dr.  Bruce  (p.  86)  quotes  Mr.  Hinde  for  the  fact,  which  was  also 
mentioned  to  me  by  Professor  Smith,  that  the  comet  of  1066  is 
mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals.     Mr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  they 
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alfio  mention  its  appearance  in  1378 — a  year,  by  the  way,  quite 
memorable  enough  for  any  comet  "  It  was  equal  to  the  full  moon 
in  size,  and  its  train,  at  first  small,  increased  to  a  wonderful 
length." 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  group  in  the  Tapestry  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  representation  of  the  comet  itself  represents 
Harold  as  hearing  of  its  appearance  and  its  interpretation.  I 
cannot  think  with  Mr.  Planch6  (p.  147)  and  Dr.  Bruce  (p.  87) 
that  Harold  is  receiving  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Tostig  or  of 
anything  else.  There  is  no  mention  of  Tostig  or  his  invasion 
throughout  the  Tapestry,  with  whose  subject  his  doings  had 
indeed  only  an  indirect  connexion.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  an 
incidental  and  most  obscure  reference  to  Tostig^s  invasion  should 
lurk  in  a  part  of  the  Tapestry  where  it  is  thoroughly  out  of 
place  both  as  to  time  and  subject.  Nor  can  the  figure  speaking 
to  the  King  represent  William's  ambassador  or  any  one  directly 
connected  with  William.  The  story  of  William's  expedition  begins 
from  the  very  beginning  in  the  next  compartment,  where  the  ship 
takes  the  news  of  Harold's  accession  to  Normandy.  The  present 
group  ends  the  story  of  Eadward's  death  and  Harold's  accession. 
It  follows  immediately  on  the  Comet,  and  it  seems  connected 
with  it.  The  speaker  is  surely  the  interpreter  of  the  sign,  and 
that  interpreter  a  fiayris  kok&v,  a  Kalchas  or  a  Micaiah.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  what  Dr.  Bruce  calls  ''the  dreamy-like  flotilla"  in 
the  border  may  be  meant  darkly  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  his 
interpretation,  and  so  to  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  this 
compartment  and  that  which  comes  next  after  it 

With  regard  to  comets  in  general,  and  especially  two  which 
appeared  in  11 65,  we  have  the  learned  exposition  in  Fordun's 
Gksta  Annalia,  v.  p.  258,  ed.  Skene;  "Cometa  est  stella,  non 
onmi  tempore  sed  maxime  contra  obitum  regis,  aut  contra 
excidium  apparens  regionis.  Cum  ea  cum  cnnito  diademate 
fiilgens  apparuerit  regale  nunciat  letum.  Si  autem  ferens  comas,  et 
rutilans  sparserit  illas,  patriae  prsefigurat  excidium." 
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NOTE  O.   p.  80. 

Thb   MARaiAGE   OF   WiLLIAM   AND   MaTILDA« 

That  William's  marriage  with  Matilda  was  forbidden  by  papal 
authority,  and  that  the  papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  did 
not  issue  till  some  years  after  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated, 
are  facts  which  have  long  been  known.  But  the  remarkable 
paper  which  Mr.  Stapleton  wrote  in  1846  in  the  Archsological 
Journal  (iii.  i)  threw  a  new  light  on  the  whole  matter.  The 
essay,  like  all  ICr.  Stapleton's  writings,  is  brimful  of  curious 
learning,  but,  as  usual,  his  power  of  arranging  and  making  use  of 
his  facts  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  diligence  and  acuteness 
in  bringing  them  together. 

Mr.  Stapleton's  propositions,  as  far  as  I  can  disentangle  them, 
are  three  ; 

First,  that  Matilda,  before  her  marriage  with  William,  was 
mother  of  two  children,  Gerbod  and  Ghindrada,  whose  father  was 
Qerbod,  known  as  the  Advocate  of  Saint  Bertin. 

Secondly,  That  the  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  marriage  of 
William  and  Matilda  was  not  owing — at  least  not  wholly  owing 
— ^to  any  consanguinity  or  aflRnity  between  them,  but  to  the  fact 
that  Matilda,  at  the  time  of  William's  courtship,  had  a  husband 
still  living. 

Thirdly,  That  the  delay  in  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  was 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 

Of  these  three  propositions  Mr.  Stapleton  has,  I  think,  con- 
vincingly made  out  the  first ;  the  second  and  third  I  cannot  accept. 

That  Qundrada,  the  wife  of  Earl  William  of  Warren,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of  King  William,  is 
manifest  from  the  language  employed  by  Earl  William  in  his  grant 
to  the  Priory  of  Lewes  (Stapleton,  Arch.  Joum.  iii.  2 1 ;  Mouas- 
ticon,  V.  12).     He  makes  his  gifts 

*^  Pro  salute  animsB  mese  et  animse  Gundradae  uxoris  meae  et 
pro  animd  domini  mei  Willelmi  Regis,  qui  me  iu  Anglicam  terram 
adduxit,  et  per  cujus  licentiam  monachos  venire  feci,  et  qui  meam 
priorem  donationem  confirmavit,  et  pro  salute  domincB  mece 
Matildis  RegincBy  matris  uxoris  meaSj  et  pro  salute  domini  mei 
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Willelmi  Regis,  filii  sui,  post  cujus  adventum  in  Anglicam  terram 
banc  cartam  feci,  et  qui  me  comitem  Surreise  fecit." 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  Earl  William  would  have  used 
this  language,  if  King  William  bad  been  the  father  of  bis  wife. 
In  such  a  case  he  would  have  described  his  wife  as  the  daughter 
of  King  William.  He  would  never  have  drawn  the  pointed  dis- 
tinction which  he  does  draw  between  Matilda  his  lady,  the  mother 
of  his  wife,  and  William  his  lord,  who  has  done  for  him  such  and 
such  favours.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  earlier  charter  of 
King  William  himself  to  the  same  priory,  which  is  granted,  according 
to  the  text  in  the  Monasticon  (v.  1 3), 

"  Pro  animd  domini  et  antecessoris  mei  Regis  Eduuardi,  et  pro 
anim^  patris  mei  comitis  Rotberti,  et  pro  mei  ipsius  animi  et 
uxoris  meee  Matildis  Reginee,  et  filiorum  atque  successorum  nos- 
trorum,  et  pro  anim&  Guillelmi  de  Warrennd  et  uxoris  suse  Gon- 
drsdsdJllicB  mece  et  heredum  suorum." 

Here  William,  according  to  the  received  text,  certainly  calls 
Gundrada  his  daughter.  But  the  manuscript  is  said  to  be  nearly 
illegible,  and  the  reading  to  be  very  doubtful.  Mr.  Stapleton  (p.  2) 
for  the  words  which  follow  "  Gondradae "  silently  reads  "pro  me  et 
heredibus  meis."  Mrs.  Green  (i.  72)  mentions  that  the  words  **  filiae 
mesB  "  are  clearly  in  a  different  and  later  hand.  This  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Blaauw,  in  an  article  in  the  Archseologia  (xxxii.  p.  108), 
written  expressly  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stapleton,  but  he  argues  that 
the  insertion  represents  the  true  reading,  and  objects  to  Mr. 
Stapleton's  reading  on  other  grounds.  But  it  strikes  me  that 
Mr.  BlaauVs  text,  if  genuine,  does  not  upset  Mr.  Stapleton's  posi- 
tion. The  words  "filiee  mesB,"  taken  by  themselves,  would  of 
course  prove  the  person  spoken  of  to  be  William's  own  daughter. 
But  they  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  charter 
of  William  of  Warren.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should 
use  the  words  "  filia  mea  "  of  his  wife's  daughter — his  own  daughter 
for  many  purposes  of  law — than  that  a  man  should  speak  of  his 
wife's  parents  in  the  wonderful  way  which  we  must  attribute  to 
William  of  Warren,  if  Gundrada  really  was  William's  daughter. 

Another  Lewes  charter  (Monasticon,  v.  14),  in  which  Matilda  is 
spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  Gundrada — "  Mathildis  Regina,  mater 
Henrici  Regis  et  Gundradse  comitissse" — is  of  course  evidence 
for  Matilda  being  the  mother  of  Gundrada  as  well  as  of  Henry, 
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but  it  does  not  prove  tbem  to  have  been  children  of  the  same 
father.  It  is  plain  why  those  two  only  among  Matilda's  children 
are  spoken  o£  Henry  was  the  reigning  King,  Gundrada  was  the 
local  benefactress. 

The  documentary  evidence  then  seems  distinctly  to  show  that 
Gundrada  was  the  daughter  of  Matilda,  but  not  the  daughter  of 
William.  One  charter  plainly  implies  that  she  was  so  ;  the  others 
do  not  imply  the  contrary.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  two 
passages  of  Orderic,  both  quoted  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  which  imply 
that  Gundrada  had  a  brother  Gerbod,  and  that  neither  of  them 
was  son  or  daughter  of  William.  Mr.  Blaauw  answers  that  Or- 
deric's  authority  is  weak  on  this  point,  as  he  stumbles,  if  he  does 
not  contradict  himself,  in  his  whole  account  of  William's  daughters. 
Now  certainly,  if  Orderic  simply  left  out  Gundrada  in  a  list  of 
William's  daughters,  the  omission  would  prove  nothing  whatever 
against  the  least  direct  proof  that  she  was  his  daughter.  But  it 
proves  much  more,  when  Orderic  speaks  of  her  incidentally  in  a 
way  in  which  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  spoken  of 
a  daughter  of  William,  and  when  he  gives  her  a  brother  whom  no 
man  ever  for  a  moment  fancied  to  be  William's  son.  In  one  of 
these  two  places  (522  C)  Orderic  tells  us  that  William  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  earldom  of  Surrey  "  Guillelmo  de  GuarennS,  qui 
Gundredam  sororem  Gherbodi  conjugem  habuit"  Nor  does  it 
make  much  difference  that  the.  grant  of  the  earldom  was  really 
made  not  by  William  the  Conqueror  but  by  William  Eufus. 
(See  Orderic  himself,  680  C.)  In  the  other  place  (522  A; 
cf.  598  A)  Orderic  recounts  the  adventures  of  "Gherbodus 
Flandrensis,"  his  investiture  with  the  earldom  of  Chester,  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  and  his  misfortunes  there.  It  is 
clear  that  Orderic  did  not  look  on  Gundrada  as  a  daughter 
of  William ;  she  was  in  his  eyes  simply  the  sister  of  Gerbod. 
Gundrada  and  Gerbod  were  therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  chil- 
dren of  Matilda,  but  they  were  not  children  of  William.  But 
I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Stapleton  when  (pp.  20,  25)  he 
gives  them  au other  brother,  and  Matilda  another  son,  named 
Frederick.  He  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Frederick  whose 
existence  he  had  himself  established  in  p.  3.  But  this  Frederick, 
as  appears  from  Domesday,  196  5,  was  brother,  not  of  Gundrada, 
but  of  her  husband  William  of  Warren.     Still  less  is  there  any 
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evidence  to  give  Matilda  yet  another  son,  Richard,  the  "  Ricardus 
Guet,  frater  comitisss  Warennn  "  vho  appears  in  the  Bermondsey 
Annals  (see  Planch^,  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  L  136)  under 
the  year  1098  as  a  henefactor  of  that  house.  (I  do  not  find  him  in 
the  Bermondsey  charters  in  the  Monastioon.)  The  dead  Gundrada 
would  hardly  have  heen  so  described,  and  it  proves  nothing  to  say 
that  the  wife  of  the  second  William  of  Warren  was  Countess  of 
Surrey  as  well  as  of  Warren.  Warren  is  the  title  much  more 
commonly  used  in  ordinary  speech. 

Uatilda  then  was  the  mother  of  Gerbod  and  Gundrada^  but  who 
was  their  father  9  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distinct  proof,  but 
the  Flemish  charters  collected  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (pp.  17-19)  show 
that  there  was  a  whole  succession  of  Gerbods,  holding  the  oflfice  of 
Advocate  (Advoeatus,  Atxme)  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Bertin  at  Saint 
Omer,  and  who  are  often  simply  described  as  Gerbod  the  Advocate. 
These  Gerbods  range  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  century, 
from  1026  to  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  that  is  between  107 1 
and  1093.  There  is,  for  instance  (p.  17),  a  charter  of  Baldwin  the 
Fourth  in  1026,  and  among  the  signatures  is  "  Signum  Gerbodonis 
Advocati."  The  same  signature  is  added  to  charters  of  Baldwin 
the  father  of  Matilda  in  1056  (Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertin,  p.  i8r) 
and  1067.  In  the  later  charters  up  to  1087  we  find  mention 
of  Gerbod  and  his  wife  Ada  (p.  201),  and  of  Gerbod  and  his  brother 
Amulf.  Mr.  Stapleton  supposes — he  seems  to  have  no  evidence 
but  that  of  the  charters  themselves — that  Gerbod  the  husband 
of  Ada  is  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  son  of  Matilda,  and  that  Gerbod 
and  Amulf  were  their  sons.  This  is  in  every  way  probable,  but  I 
cannot  follow  him  when  he  assumes  that  the  signatures  of  1026, 
1056,  and  1067  all  belong  to  one  Gerbod,  the  father  of  the  Earl  of 
Chester  and,  according  to  him,  the  first  husband  of  Matilda.  This 
assumption  seems  to  be  the  only  ground  for  the  inference  that 
Matilda's  first  husband  was  living  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
William,  and  that  therefore  the  delay  and  difficulty  about  the 
marriage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  divorce.  But 
it  is  surely  simpler  and  more  obvious  to  take  the  signature  of  1026 
to  be  that  of  her  husband,  and  those  of  1056  and  1067  to  be  those 
of  her  son.  With  the  Gerbod  of  1056  or,  considering  how  young 
he  must  have  been,  with  those  who  acted  in  his  name,  the  abbey 
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of  Saint  Bertin  had  rather  fierce  disputes.    See  the  narratiye  in  the 
Cartulary,  p.  183,  and  Count  Baldwin's  charter,  pp.  184,  i8g. 

I  therefore  accept  the  marriage,  but  the  theory  of  the  diyoroe 
seems  to  me  quite  untenable  on  every  ground.  It  is  remarkabfe 
enough  that  no  hint  should  be  found  in  any  contemporary  writer 
that  Matilda  had  been  married  before  her  marriage  with  William, 
and  that  we  are  driven  to  infer  the  fact  from  the  language  of 
charters  and  from  the  most  casual  indications  elsewhere.  Bat  we 
have  more  than  one  parallel  case  in  Norman  history.  The  Norman 
writers  are  altogether  silent  about  the  marriage  between  Duke 
Robert  and  Estrith  the  sister  of  Cnut  (see  vol.  i.  p.  467).  So  again, 
we  should  never  have  known  from  the  Encomiast  of  Emma  that  his 
heroine  ever  was  the  wife  of  ^thelred.  In  his  courtly  pages  the  sister 
of  Duke  Bichard  is  a  virgin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  717)  when  she  marries 
Cnut.  So  in  the  Norman  writers  Matilda  is  ever  the  daughter  of 
Baldwin,  never  the  widow  of  Gkrbod.  And,  as  Emma  is  called 
virgo,  so  Matilda  is  called  pueUa,  pucelUt  demoiselle.  But,  if  she 
is  never  called  the  widow  of  Qerbod,  still  less  is  she  called  his  wife. 
In  the  case  of  Cnut  and  Emma,  we  know  the  real  facts  from  the 
testimony  of  both  English  and  Norman  writers.  In  the  case  of 
William  and  Matilda,  the  Norman  writers,  in  the  silence  of  the 
English,  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  we  are  left  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  documents.  The  English  writers  are  silent  through 
indifference;  the  Norman  writers  are  silent  through  design. 
The  best  informed  of  all,  William  of  Poitiers,  leaves  out  the  fact 
that  there  was  any  opposition  to  the  marriage  at  all.  But,  if 
William's  marriage  had  been,  not  simply  irregular  or  uncanonical, 
but  a  glaring  act  of  adultery,  done  in  open  defiance  of  a  papal 
command,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  so  astounding  a  fact  should 
have  failed  to  find  any  chronicler. 

Again,  it  may  perhaps  seem  strange  if  William,  when  in  search  of 
a  wife,  chose  a  widow  with  children  rather  than  any  of  the  princely 
maidens  who,  we  are  told,  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  it 
would  be  far  stranger  if,  with  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  his  choice 
lighted  on  the  married  wife  of  another  man.  Would  the  wise 
men  of  Normandy  have  recommended  such  a  step  )  Would  Count 
Baldwin  have  consented  to  expose  his  daughter  to  such  open  shame  i 
Would  the  papal  prohibition  of  the  marriage  have  taken  the  form 
which  it  did  take  (see  above,  p.  90)  ?    Would  Pope  Leo  and  the 
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Council  of  Rheims  have  simply  forbidden  Count  Baldwin  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  the  Norman  1  Would  they 
not  rather  have  warned  William  and  Matilda,  as  later  assertors  of 
discipline  warned  Philip  and  Bertrada,  against  an  act  of  shameless 
adultery  1  Can  we  conceive  that  Lanfranc  would  have  stooped  to 
interest  himself  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  for  the  guilty  pair,  or 
that  a  dispensation  would  ever  have  been  granted  by  the  most  com- 
plying Pontiff?  Such  a  dispensation  could  have  been  granted  only 
on  proof  of  some  canonical  hindrance  which  made  the  former 
marriage  of  Gerbod  and  Matilda  null  and  void  No  proof  of  such 
an  impedim^ent  is  produced.  It  was  a  daring  act  on  the  part  of 
William,  Matilda,  and  Baldwin  to  contract  an  uncanonical  marriage 
in  the  teeth  of  a  direct  papal  prohibition.  But  they  surely  would 
never  have  ventured  on  a  step  breathing  such  defiance  to  all  law 
and  morals  as  a  marriage  between  a  man  and  another  man's  wife, 
contracted  on  the  chance  that  her  first  marriage  might  be  proved 
to  be  illegal. 

I  hold  then  that  Gerbod  was  dead  before  1049,  and  that  the 
objection  to  William's  marriage  with  his  widow  was  simply  one 
of  the  usual  canonical  objections  on  the  ground  of  kindred  or 
affinity.  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  writers  who  mention  the 
subject  (see  above,  pp.  94,  102,  106).  But  there  is  no  small  difficulty 
in  making  out  what  the  nearness  of  kin  between  William  and 
Matilda  was.  Mr.  Stapleton,  (p.  22)  assumes  that  their  kindred 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Matilda's  "  graudmother  was  a  daughter 
of  Duke  Richard  the  Second  of  Normandy,  and  aunt  of  William 
the  Conqueror."  If  this  could  be  made  out,  William  and  Matilda 
would  clearly  be  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  But  the  pedigree 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  certain.  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  Matilda's 
grandfather,  undoubtedly  married  a  daughter  of  Richard  the  Good 
(Will.  Gem.  V.  13).  But  she  could  not  have  been  the  mother  of 
Baldwin  of  Lisle.  A  daughter  of  Richard  and  Judith  could  not 
have  been  bom  before  10 10  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  454),  at  which  time 
the  younger  Baldwin  was  a  grown  man, .  capable  of  marrying  and 
rebelling  against  his  fetlier.  Baldwin  the  Bearded  must  have  been 
quite  an  old  man  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  Duke  Richard. 
She  seems  to  have  had  no  children;  his  first  wife,  the  mother 
of  Baldwin  of  Lisle  and  grandmother  of  Matilda,  was  Ogiva 
[Eadgifu?]   of  Luxemburg.     ("Ogiva  filia  Gisleberti   comitis  de 
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Luelenborg."  Gen.  Com.  Fland,  Pertz,  iz.  318.  Cf.  Moreri,  art. 
Flandre,  and  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  iii.  4.)  This  is  doubt- 
less the  "Otgiva"  or  "Odgiva  comitissa"  who  died  in  1030  or 
1031  (Ann.  Blandinienses  and  Formoselenses,  Pertz,  v.  26,  35), 
only  five  or  six  years  before  Baldwin's  death.  Oudegherst  (Annales 
de  Flandre,  63,  67,  75),  who  calls  her  Ognie  and  Odgona,  has  much 
to  say  about  her,  and  about  her  son's  wonderful  birth  when  she 
was  fifty  years  old.  However  all  this  may  be,  it  seems  perfectly 
clear  that  Matilda  was  not  the  granddaughter  of  any  daughter  of 
Richard  the  Gk>od.  Failing  Bichard  the  Gfood,  I  cannot  suggest 
any  other  common  ancestor  for  William  and  Matilda,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  marriage  of  William's  aunt  with  Matilda's 
grandfather  may  have  been  held  to  create  some  kind  of  affinity 
between  William  and  Matilda. 

Prevost)  in  his  note  on  Wace  (ii.  60),  has  a  suggestion  of  the 
same  kind,  namely,  that  the  canonical  impediment  was  the  affinity 
arising  from  the  fact  that  Matilda's  mother,  Adela  of  France, 
had  been  married,  or  rather  betrothed,  to  William's  uncle,  Bichard 
the  Third  (cf.  Palgrave,  iii.  264).  Again  I  am  not  canonist  enough 
to  say  whether  this  would  really  have  been  any  hindrance  to  a 
marriage  between  Bichard's  nephew  and  Adela's  daughter;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Bichard  the  T^ird  was  married 
or  contracted  to  Adela,  daughter  of  King  Bobert  His  marriage 
contract  with  an  Adela,  dated  1026,  in  which  he  endows  her  with 
large  possessions,  mainly  in  the  Cotentin,  is  printed  in  D'Achery, 
Spicilegium,  iii.  390,  and  Licquet,  Hist,  de  Normandie,  ii.  269 
(see  also  Palgrave,  iii.  137).  M.  Licquet  (ii.  5)  maintains  that 
this  Adela  is  not  King  Bobert's  daughter,  but  some  unknown  wife 
of  the  name,  whom  he  holds  to  have  been  the  lawful  mother  of 
the  monk  Nicolas  (see  above,  p.  381,  and  vol.  i.  p.  464).  His 
chief  grounds  for  this  belief  are  that  Adela  is  not  described  as  the 
King's  daughter,  and  that  the  words  of  the  deed  ("  annulo  mihi  in 
camis  unitate  jungendam")  imply  that  the  bride  was  already  a 
grown  woman,  whereas  Adela  the  daughter  of  King  Bobert  was, 
in  1026,  a  babe  in  her  cradle.  Now  the  deed  is  drawn  up  in 
a  rhetorical  style ;  "  Domina  Adela "  is  once  addressed  in  the  voca- 
tive case,  and  that  is  the  only  mention  of  her  name,  though  she 
is  told  that  she  is  "  jnxta  nobilitatis  tu»  lineam  dotata."  All  this 
looks  to  me  as  if  she  was  the  King's  daughter,  for  whom  the  city 
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and  oounty  of  Gotttanoes,  and  a  good  deal  more,  which  the  deed 
bestows  upon  her,  woold  sorely  not  be  an  unworthy  dowry.  As  to 
her  age,  the  statement  that  she  was  then  an  in£mt  rests  on  the 
authority  of  William  of  Jumidges,  which  is  generally  very  good, 
but  which  is  in  this  case  contradicted  by  dates.  He  says  (vi  6) 
that  the  elder  Baldwin,  at  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Duke 
Bobert  in  loaS,  took  away  Adela  as  a  babe  from  King  Robert's 
court,  and  brought  her  up  as  his  son's  bride  till  she  was  marriage- 
able (^a  palatinis  tridiniis  adeptam  tulit,  et  ad  domum  propriam 
in  cunis  asportavit,  eamque  usque  ad  annos  nubiles  diligenti  cur£ 
nutrivit").  But  we  read  directly  after  that  the  younger  Baldwin, 
puffed  up  by  his  royal  connexion  (^mox  ut  nobilis  puell»  am- 
plezibus  coepit  frui  "),  rebelled  against  his  father,  who  was  restored 
by  Duke  Robert  (see  vol.  i.  p.  465).  All  this  is  said  to  have 
hi^pened  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  King  Robert  ('*  quS 
tempestate  Robertus  Rex  Francorum  moritur "),  which  took  place 
in  1 03 1.  These  two  statements,  in  the  same  chapter,  cannot  be 
made  to  agree.  The  truth  is  that  Adela  could  not  possibly  have 
been  a  mere  baby  in  1026.  Her  parents,  Robert  and  Constance, 
were  married  in  998 ;  her  daughter  Matilda  was  the  modier  of  two 
children  before  1049.  Compare  the  imaginary  genealogy  of  H«r- 
lera,  voL  ii.  p.  610. 

Adela  then  who  was  betrothed  to  Duke  Richard  is  the  same 
person  as  Adel%  daughter  of  King  Robert,  wife  of  Count  Baldwin, 
and  mother  of  Matilda.  Richard's  early  death  seems  to  have 
hindered  her  actual  marriage  with  him,  but  it  may  have  been  held 
that  she  had  contracted  an  affinity  with  the  ducal  house  of  Rouen 
which  made  it  unlawful  for  her  daughter  to  marry  Duke  Richard's 
nephew.  Either  then  of  these  possible  grounds  of  affinity,  the 
marriage  of  the  elder  Baldwin  with  the  daughter  of  Richard  the 
Gk>od  or  the  marriage  of  the  younger  Baldwin  with  the  betrothed 
wife  of  Richard  the  Third,  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  than  Mr. 
Stapleton's  theory  <^  the  divorce.  This  view  is  also  supported  by 
the  witness  of  all  those  writers  who  speak  of  the  kindred  between 
the  parties.  The  expressions  ''  cognata,"  "  consangnineum  cubile," 
ftc,  are  indeed  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  connexion  was  only  by 
affinity;  but  it  is  fior  more  likely  that  the  writers  who  use  them 
should  laxly  apply  to  affinity  words  which  strictly  refer  only  to 
kindred,  than  that  they  should  speak  in  this  way  when  the  iin« 
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pediment  really  was  that  Matilda  had  a  husband  living.  Mr. 
Stapleton's  arguments  against  this  view  seem  singularly  inoon- 
elusive.  "  The  peculiarity  of  the  birth  of  William  the  Conqueror/' 
he  tells  us  (p.  22),  "as  being  illegitimate,  certainly  forbids  such  a 
conclusion,  coupled  with  the  silence  of  the  Pope  at  the  Council  of 
Eheims."  The  Pope's  silence  surely  cuts  one  way  as  much  as 
another.  As  for  William's  bastardy,  Mr.  Stapleton  would  hardly 
argue  that  Duke  Robert  could  have  lawfully  marriecil  Herleva's 
mother  or  sister,  or  that  William,  as  ntUlms  JUiuSf  could  have 
lawfully  married  his  own  mother  or  sister.  William's  kindred 
with  Eadward  is  constantly  insisted  on,  notwithstanding  his 
bastardy,  and  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  marriage  between  him  and 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Emma  would  have  been  thou^t  unlawfuL 
Mr.  Stapleton  presently  (p.  24)  mentions  the  foundation  of  the 
abbeys,  and  adds  with  some  triumph  that  "  no  papal  bull  attests 
that  this  penance  was  enjoined  merely  for  marrying  within  the 
degrees  of  kindred."  Still  less  does  Mr.  Stapleton  produce  uiy 
papal  bull  attesting  that  it  was  enjoined  for  a  shameless  and 
obstinate  course  of  adultery. 

There  is  indeed  one  other  view,  that  maintained  by  M.  Lioquet 
(ii.  131)  and  followed  by  Mrs.  Oreen  (English  Princesses,  i.  4), 
namely  that  there  was  no  real  impediment  to  the  marriage  from 
either  kindred  or  affinity,  but  that  Pope  Leo  simply  forbade  the 
marriage  on  political  grounds.  Leo,  the  firm  fnend  of  the  Em- 
peror, did  not  wish  to  strengthen  so  doubtful  a  vassal  of  the 
Empire  as  Baldwin  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  97)  by  so  close  a  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  This  is  unlikely  in  itself  and 
unsupported  by  evidence.  Even  papal  authority  could  hardly  go 
so  £ur  as  to  forbid  a  marriage  to  which  there  waa  no  canonical 
objection ;  and  if  Leo  did  so,  a  prohibition  arising  from  a  tempo- 
rary political  cause  would  not  have  been  so  rigidly  maintained  by 
so  many  successive  Pontifb.  And  the  place  which  the  prohibition 
holds  among  the  acts  of  the  Council  distinctly  shows  that  it  was 
aimed  against  an  intended  breach  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  mar- 
riage. It  comes  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of  citations  and  ex- 
communications, all  aimed  at  offenders  of  that  class,  and  among 
which  a  merely  political  prohibition  would  be  strangely  out  of 
place.  M.  Licquet,  like  Mr.  Stapleton,  appeals  to  the  silence  of  the 
Pope  as  to  the  motive  of  the  prohibition.     This  silence  is  a  diffi- 
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colty  according  to  any  view,  but  it  is  a  greater  difficulty  according 
to  M.  Licquet's  view  than  according  «to  any  other.  The  actual  reason 
is  not  minutely  specified,  but  the  position  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
acts  of  the  Council  is  enough  to  show  its  general  nature. 

William  then,  I  hold,  married  the  widow  of  Qerbod.  In  choosing 
a  widow « for  his  bride,  he  only  acted  like  several  other  great 
men  of  his  century.  Eadmund,  Cnut,  Harold,  all  married  widows. 
Cnut  and  Harold  married  the  widows  of  Kings  whom  they  had 
helped  to  deprive  of  their  kingdoms.  But  the  case  which  most 
exactly  forestalled  William  happened  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  in  the  person  of  Matilda's  maternal  grandfather.  King 
Robert.  That  most  devout  of  Kings  uncanonically  married  his 
widowed  cousin  (see  vol.  i.  p.  453),  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
worried  by  ecclesiastical  censures  out  of  his  wife,  and  well  nigh  out 
of  his  life  also.  William  characteristically  stood  his  groimd,  and 
gained  his  point  in  the  end  in  the  teeth  of  Prior,  Archbishop,  Pope, 
and  Council. 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  given  by  any  of  the  Norman 
YHiters.  They  all  do  their  best  to  slur  over  the  delays  and  difficul- 
ties about  the  marriage,  and  they  would  fain  have  us  believe  that 
Matilda  was  won  as  soon  as  wooed.  The  date  1053  comes  from 
the  Tours  Chronicle  (Bouquet,  xi.  348),  and  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  do  otherwise  than  accept 
it.  It  also  falls  in  singularly  well,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  with 
the  date  of  the  captivity  of  Pope  Leo  (see  above,  p.  91).  Another 
date,  1047,  is  given  in  the  late  Chronicle  of  Saint  Bavon  (Ck)rp. 
Chron.  Fland.  i.  552,  "  Wilhelmus  Dux  Normannise,  uxorem  duxit 
Mathildem  filiam  Balduini  comitis  Flandrise,  quae  postea  peperit 
ei  Wilhelmum,  postmodum  Itegem  Angliee").  But  this  date  can- 
not be  accepted,  as  it  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  marriage  in  1049.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  sometimes  said  (see  Bouet,  p. 
8)  that  Orderic  (484  C)  fixes  the  marriage  in  1063,  and  it  has 
thence  been  inferred  that  the  marriage  was  repeated  after  Lanfranc 
had  come  back  with  the  dispensation.  But  the  words  of  Orderic 
do  not  really  fix  the  marriage  to  1063.  He  has  been  speaking  of 
the  death  of  Geoffi-ey  Martel  and  other  matters,  and  places  the  death 
of  Geofirey  in  1060  or  106 1.  He  then,  in  his  usual  fashion,  takes 
the  opportunity  to  enlarge  on  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
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Normandy  and  its  Duke  about  this  time,  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of 
liis  wife  and  children.  But  there  is  nothing  bearing  on  the  date 
of  the  marriage. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Chronicle  of  Tours,  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  date  of  the  marriage,  adds  a  most  strange  tale  about 
William's  courtship; 

"  Tunc  Guillelmus  Dux  Normanniae  Mathildem,  filiam  Balduini, 
Comitis  FlandrisB,  duxit  in  uxorem,  in  hunc  modum.  Quum  ipsa 
a  patre  suo  de  sponso  recipiendo  ssepius  rogaretur,  eique  Guillelmus 
Normanniffi  a  patre  suo,  qui  eum  longo  tempore  nutrterat,  prse  aliis 
laudaretur,  respondit,  numquam  nothum  recipere  se  maritum.  Quo 
audito,  Guillelmus  Dux  clam  apud  Brugis,  ubi  puella  morabatur, 
cum  pauds  accelerat,  eamque  regredientem  ab  ecclesi^  pugnis,  cal- 
cibus,  et  calcaribus  verberat  et  castigat,  sicque  ascenso  equo  eum  suis 
in  patriam  remeat.  Quo  facto,  puella  dolens  ad  lectum  decubat,  ad 
quam  pater  veniens,  illam  de  sponso  recipiendo  interrogat  et  re- 
quirit,  quae  respondens  dicit,  se  nunquam  habere  maritum  nisi 
Guillelmum  Ducem  Normannise  quod  et  factum  est." — Chron. 
Turon.  Bouquet^  xi.  348. 

This  tale  is  found  also  in  the  French  riming  Chronicle  of  Philip 
de  Mouskes,  a  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  (ii.  174,  ed.  Brussels, 
1838).     Matilda  is  thus  described ; 

" .  .  .  U  Quens  de  FlandreB  ftvdt         £t  moult  estoit  bide  et  TaUanB 
XJne  fille  qui  moult  savoit,  Sage  oourtoise  et  bien  parians." 

(v.  1690a.) 
To  the  first  offer  of  marriage  her  answer  is  thus  given ; 

«  La  demoiselle  vint  avant  J*aim  mious  estre  nonne  velde 

Si  leur  reepondi  maintenant  Que  jou  sole  a  bastart  domite.*' 

(v.  16932.) 
William  then  goes  to  Lille ; 

"  Tout  droit  &  Lille  vint  i  jour 
U  la  puciele  ert  a  uejour." 

Matilda  is  throughout  called  "  puciele  '*  and  "  demoiselle.*'  William 
then  kicks  and  beats  her,  much  as  in  the  story  in  the  Tours 
Chronicle,  and  her  consent  is  given  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  tale  is  that  it  is  evidently  a 
myth  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  William  in  several  forms,  and, 
I  suspect,  on   Harold  also.     The   story  of  William   beating    or 
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kicking  his  wife  is,  in  two  aocounts,  transferred  from  the  beginning 
of  their  married  life  to  the  end.  William  of  Mahnesbury  (iiL  273) 
tells,  without  believing  it,  a  tale  that  William  in  his  later  dajs 
forsook  his  old  chaste  manner  of  life  {"  non  deeint  qui  ganniant 
eum  ccdibatui  antique  renund&sse  quum  regia  potestas  accrerisset " 
»-the  same  singular  use  of  the  word  C€eM>8  spoken  of  in  vol.  iL  pp. 
382,  527),  and  took  a  concubine,  the  daughter  of  a  priest.  Matilda, 
in  her  jealousy,  had  the  girl  ham-strung  {*'  per  satellitem  succiso 
poplite  Matildis  sustulerit "),  a  tale  which  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  story  of  King  Eadwig's  wife  or  mistress — (Osbem  or  Eadmer, 
Vit.  Od.  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  84).  On  this  Matilda  is  beaten  to  death  with 
a  bridle  ('411am  ad  mortem  frseno  equi  caesam"),  whether  by  her 
husband's  own  hand  or  not  is  not  distinctly  said.  Now  this  story 
is  clearly  the  same  as  Snorro's  story  (Johnstone,  217 ;  Laing,  iii. 
94)  how,  when  William  was  setting  out  for  England,  his  wife  came 
to  speak  to  him,  perhaps  to  keep  him  back,  on  which,  being 
mounted,  he  struck  her  with  his  heel,  so  that  the  spur  ran  into  her 
breast,  and  she  died  ("  Enn  er  hann  s^  ])at,  yk  laust  hann  til  hennar 
med  hnlinom,  oc  setti  sporan  fyri  bridst  henni,  sto  at  i  kaf  stdd, 
fell  hon  yid  oc  feck  bana*').  And  this  again,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, is  the  same  as  William  of  Jumi^ges'  story  (vii.  35)  of  Harold 
kicking  his  mother  when  she  prayed  him  not  to  go  forth  to  battle 
(see  p.  438).  The  tale  of  a  King  kicking  or  beating  his  wife  or 
mother  was  afloat,  and  it  was  easy  to  fill  the  blank  with  the  name 
of  either  William  or  Harold. 

One  more  point  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  charge  against  Wil- 
liam's chastity,  brought  in  the  last  paragraph.  Oenealogists,  local 
antiquaries,  and  romance- writers  are  fond  of  calling  the  well-known 
William  Peverel  of  Domesday  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror.  For 
this  assertion  I  know  of  no  authority,  except  a  statement  in  Dug- 
dale's  Baronage  (i.  436)  which  is  said  to  come  ''  ex  Coll.  R.  01. 
S." — ^that  is  Robert  Glover,  Somerset  Herald.  We  are  there  told 
that  Eanulf  Peverel  '^  married  the  daughter  of  Ingelric,  founder  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Saint  Martin  le  Orand  in  the  city  of 
London,  who  had  been  a  concubine  to  William  Duke  of  Normandy," 
and  that  William  Peverel  was  "begotten  on  her  by  the  same 
Duke  before  the  Conquest  of  this  realm.*'  The  uncorroborated 
assertions  of  a  herald  are  not  materials  for  history. 

Of  the  still  wilder  notion  that  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  Archbishop  of 
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York,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror  I  shall  speak  in  my  next 
Yolume. 

The  mention  of  Matilda  suggests  the  name  of  her  aunt  Judith, 
the  wife  of  Tostig,  who  b  commonly  spoken  of  as  her  sister  (see 
vol.  ii  p.  132).  The  Biographer  of  Eadward  (404)  distinctly  speaks 
of  her  as  the  sister  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth,  and  moreover  as  the  niece 
of  Eadward.  '^Tostinus  sortitus  est  uzorem  Juthittam,  neptem 
ipsius  clarissimi  R^ps  ^dwardi,  et  sororem  prodicti  Comitia 
Baldewini/'  This  statement  is  opposed  to  that  of  Florence  (1051)^ 
who  speaks  of  Judith  as  Baldwin's  daughter,  and  two  passages  of 
Qrderic.  In  one  place  (638  C)  he  reckons  the  daughters  of  Baldwin 
and  Adela  as  ''Mathildis  Begina  Anglorum  et  Juditha^  Tostici 
ducis  uxor."  Elsewhere  (49  a  D,  see  p.  304)  he  says  of  William 
and  Tostig,  **  duas  sorores,  per  quas  amicitia  sa&pe  recalescebat^  in 
conjugio  habebant."  Orderic  is  followed  by  Alberic  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  gives  (p.  98)  Baldwin  and  Adela  three  sons, 
Baldwin,  Bobert^  and  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  **  Judith,  quam 
nupsit  Tosticus  comes  Nordanubriorum  in  Anglid,  et  Mathildem 
pnedictam  Normannorum  ducissam.'*  She  is  also  called  Baldwin's 
daughter  by  two  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  record  her 
second  marriage  with  Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria.  Botho  in  his  Picture 
Chronicle  of  Brunswick  (Leibnitz,  iii.  325)  says  of  Baldwin  (whom 
by  the  way  he  confounds  with  his  son,  manying  him  to  Riohilda 
instead  of  Adela)  that  he  had  "  eyne  dochter  de  het  Jutta,  de  nam 
Komgh  Heroden  in  Engdant^  dar  wart  se  geheten  Wichanda,  do 
nam  se  dar  na  Hertoghen  Wolpy  den  olden  in  Beyeren."  The 
honest  Nether-Dutch  is  pleasant  to  read,  but  it  is  strange  to  make 
Judith  the  wife  of  Harold — degraded  into  Herod — instead  of  Tostig. 
But  Botho  repeats  the  statement  in  p.  327,  nor  does  he  stand  alone 
in  it  In  Arenpeck's  Bavarian  Chronicle  (Leibnitz,  iii.  661)  we 
read  of  Welf,  how  ^'accepit  B^eginam  Anglise,  tunc  viduam,  fiHam 
scilicet  Balduini  nobilissimi  comitis  FlandrisD,  Juditham,in  uzorem.'' 
These  accounts  are  of  course  simply  amusing,  but  we  shall  presently 
see  that^  as  for  their  chief  blunders,  they  sin  in  decent  company. 

Florence  then  and  Orderic  are  the  only  early  authorities  who 
call  Judith  a  daughter  of  Baldwin  the  Fifth.  And  the  authority  of 
Orderic  is  lessened  by  a  manifest  error  which  he  has  fallen  into 
with  regard  to  Baldwin's  &mily.    He  makes  him  (526  C)  the  &ther 
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of  Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  was  really  the  son  of  Count 
Eberhard  of  Nellenberg  (Qest.  Trev.  ap.  Pertz,  viii.  183).  On  the 
other  handy  the  Qenealogy  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chron. 
Fland.  i.  86;  Pertz,  ix.  318)  distinctly  calls  Matilda  Baldwin's 
only  daughter.  Baldwin  married  Adela  ^'genuitque  ex  ei  duos 
filios,  Balduinum  Montensem  et  Robertum  Frisonem,  et  unam 
filiam  nomine  Mathildem."  We  now  fall  back  on  our  own  writers 
and  remember  that  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (1051)  called  Judith 
only  the  '*  mage "  of  Baldwin^  while  Eadward's  Biographer  (pp. 
404,  424)  distinctly  called  her  his  "  soror."  We  now  turn  to  the 
Saxon  Annalist,  and,  among  some  wild  stories,  we  find  the  same 
kindred  distinctly  asserted.  Judith,  as  before,  is  Harold's  widow. 
Welf  of  Bavaria  (Pertz,  vi.  764)  "duxit  viduam  Haroldi  ducts 
Anglarum  [see  above,  p.  226]  Judihtam  nomine."  But  in  an  earlier 
passage  we  read  (vi.  694),  ''  Hujus  Haroldi  conjux,  amita  RadberH 
comitis  de  Flandrid,  ex  cognatione  beat!  Ethmundi  Regis  fuit." 

Here,  comparing  this  passage  with  the  Biographer,  we  may  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  The  Biographer  says  that  Judith  was 
Baldwin's  sister  and  Eadward's  niece,  which  last  statement  at  first 
seems  very  puzzling.  The  Saxon  Annalist,  evidently  writing  quite 
independently,  calls  her  the  aunt  of  Baldwin's  son  Robert,  and  also 
calls  her  a  kinswoman  of  Eadward  (we  should  of  course  read 
Ethtmrdi  for  Ethmundi).  That  is,  she  was  a  daughter  of  Count 
Baldwin  the  Bearded  by  his  Norman  wife,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
the  Good.  She  thus  exactly  answers  all  the  descriptions.  She 
is  sister  of  Baldwin  of  Lisle,  aunt  of  Robert  the  Frisian,  and  she 
is,  in  a  vague  sense,  niece  of  Eadward,  that  is,  daughter  of  his 
first  cousin.     The  pedigree  stands  thus ; 

Richard  the  FearlesB. 


iEthelred  =^  Emmft         Richaid  the  Good  -  Judith. 


Eadwud.  daughter  i- Baldwin  i-Odgiva. 

To8tig->Ju(iith-Welf.      BaMwin- Adela. 

Baldwin.      Robert.      Matilda. 

Judith  would  thus  be,  not  Matilda's  sister  but  her  aunt^  an  aunt 
however  possibly  younger  than  herself.  Odgiva,  the  first  wife 
of  Baldwin  the  Bearded,  died  in  1031.  His  daughter  by  the 
Norman  princess,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  could  not  be  bom  before 
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103a  or  1033.     Matilda,  the  daughter  of  parents  married  in  1027, 
may  well  have  been  older. 

We  have  here,  I  think,  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Biographer  in  matters  coming  within  his  own  province,  and  that  in 
a  case  where  his  statement  seemed,  at  first  sight,  puzzling  and 
suspicious.  I  do  not  however  know  why  he  calls  her  Fausta,  or 
why  the  Brunswick  picture-chronicler  calls  her  Wichanda.  Judith 
was  an  obvious  name  for  her,  being  that  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother the  wife  of  Duke  Bichard.  Possibly,  as  Miss  Yonge 
suggests  (Christian  Names,  ii.  345),  this  Hebrew  name,  in  its  form 
of  Jutta,  may  have  got  confounded  with  the  Northern  Oytha. 


NOTE  P.  p.  103. 

The  Quarrel  akd  Kecokgiliatiok  of  William  and 
Lanfbakg. 

Two  different  stories  are  told  of  the  cause  which  led  to  William's 
order  for  the  banishment  of  Lanfranc,  which  led  to  the  closer  friend- 
ship between  them.  In  the  story  in  Lanfranc's  Life  (287  Giles)  the 
story  is  told  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  text.  The  Duke's  wrath 
is  kindled  because  of  Lanfranc's  opposition  to  his  marriage ; 
''Mandat  ut  monasterio  exturbetur,  patri&  discedat,  Lanfrancus. 
Nee  motus  animi  sui  h^  vindict^  sedare  valens,  mandavit  juris 
monasterii  villam,  qu86  parens  dicitur,  flammis  excidi."  (On  the 
word  Parkj  see  Earle,  Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  323.)  And  in  page 
288  we  read,  ''Hujus  tam  improvids  jussionis  caussam  agunt^ 
quod  idem  Lanfrancus  contradicebat  nuptiis  filise  comitis  FlandrisB, 
quam  ipse  sibi  dux  copulaverat  in  matrimonio,  quia  proximS  camis 
consangninitate  jungebatur.''  (So  Ghron.  Becc.  198.)  This  story 
goes  on  to  say  how  the  banished  Prior  set  out  on  a  horse  which 
went  on  three  legs,  because  the  house  had  none  that  was  better 
(''quia  melior  non  habebatur,  tripes  equus  quarto  pede  inutili  illi 
tribuitur"),  and  accompanied  by  one  servant.  He  meets  the  Duke ; 
''  Protinus  qua  ille  discedebat  dud  obvius  venienti  appropinquans.'' 
The  meeting  may  have  been  accidental,  or  Lanfranc  may  have  gone 
by  a  way  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  William,  but  I  cannot  think, 
with  Dr.  Hook  (ii.  93),  that  *'  Lanfranc  directed  his  steps  to  Rouen, 
where  he  probably  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  duke.'' 
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The  lame  horse— the  narrator  quite  enters  into  the  joke — ^bows  his 
head,  and  his  rider  salutes  the  Duke  ;  '^  Equo  per  singulos  passos 
caput  ad  tenram  submittente,  dominum  salutat/'  William  at  first 
turns  away,  but  presently  listens.  Lanfranc  b^ns  with  a  joke ; 
he  is  obeying  William  by  going  out  of  his  dominions  as  fast  as 
he  can  ;  he  would  go  ^ter,  if  the  Duke  would  give  him  a  better 
horse.  William  laughs,  and  asks  whether  any  criminal  before  had 
eyer  ventured  to  ask  a  present  of  his  judge.  The  Duke  is  fairly 
won  over,  Lanfranc  makes  his  speech,  and  all  is  soon  settled. 

A  quite  different  account  of  the  reconciliation  of  Lanfranc  to  the 
Duke,  or  rather  of  his  first  introduction  to  him,  is  given  in  two 
passages  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (Gkst.  Pont  38  and  150), 
one  in  the  Life  of  Lanfranc  himself,  the  other  in  that  of  Herfisuat, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Thetford.  William's  chaplains  stir  him  up 
against  Lanfranc,  because  he  had  mocked  the  ignorance  of  one  of 
their  number.  The  Duke  orders  him  to  leave  Normandy,  but  he 
goes  to  court,  obtains  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  and  speedily 
wins  his  favour.  In  the  second  account  it  appears  that  the  chaplain 
mocked  at  was  Herfast  himself,  who  came  to  Lanfranc's  school  with 
great  pomp.  Lanfranc  then  makes  a  mock  of  his  ignorance ;  '^  Ex 
prirn^  colloquutione  inteHigens  quam  prope  nihil  sciret,  abeoeda- 
rium  ipsi  expediendum  apposuit,  ferociam  hominis  Italicd  faceti& 
illudens."  The  order  for  banishment  then  folloYrs.  lanfranc,  some- 
what oddly^  goes  to  court  to  ask  for  provisions  for  his  journey  (*'  Quum 
ad  curiam  commeatum  petiturus  venisset").  Then  comes  the  story 
of  the  lame  horse,  and  the  Duke  is  won  over  to  Lanfranc,  mainly 
through  the  intercession  of  William  FitE-Osbem.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Lanfranc's  opposition  to  the  marriage. 

This  story  about  the  chaplain  may  be  true ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  first  that  Lanfranc  was  already  known  to  the  Duke, 
secondly  that  the  main  ground  of  offence  was  the  opposition  to  the 
marriage. 

NOTE  Q.  p.  III. 

The  Childben  of  William  and  Matilda. 

About  the  number  and  order  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Matilda 
there  is  no  doubt.  They  were  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and 
Henry.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Richard  was  second  in  order.     He 
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is  always  put  so  in  tbe  lists,  and  Orderic  (573  C)  expressly  calls 
him  ^'Ricardns,  filins  ejus,  qui  post  Rodbertum  natus  fuerat." 
Sir  Francis  Palgraye  must  have  been  speaking  hastily  when 
(ill.  254)  he  called  him  "the  fourth  son." 

But  about  the  daughters,  their  number,  names,  and  order,  the 
statements  are  most  contradictory.  I  will  first  of  all  set  forth 
the  different  accounts  of  the  early  writera. 

All  that  William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (120)  is  that  two  brother 
Kings  of  Spain  sought  for  a  daughter  of  William  in  marriage, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  that  they  greatly  disputed  about  her. 
Of  the  promise  or  offer  of  a  daughter  to  Harold  he  says  nothing 
directly,  though  he  alludes  to  it  in  a  later  passage  (145). 

William  of  Jumi^es  (yii.  21)  only  says  that  William  had  four 
daughters,  without  giving  their  names.  His  continuator  (viiL  34) 
also  reckons  up  four.  First  (''primogenita"),  Cecily,  Abbess  of 
Caen.  Second,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  of  Britanny. 
Third,  Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died 
unmarried  ("Heraldo  proditori  ante  bellnm  Anglicum  sponsata, 
sed,  illo  digni  morte  mulctato,  nuUi  nupta,  virgo  jam  nubilis 
obiit").     Fourth,  Adek,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Blois. 

Orderic  gives  no  less  than  four  lists.  The  first  time  (484  D)  he 
simply  gives  the  names  of  four  daughters,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Cecily, 
and  Hadala.  The  second  time  (512  D)  the  number  is  raised  to 
five,  and  the  names  are  Agatha,  Constance,  Adeliza,  Adela,  and 
Cecily.  The  third  time  (573  C)  he  gives  little  biographies  of 
four  daughters.  iBt>  Agatha,  betrothed  first  to  Harold,  then  to 
Amfurcius  [Alfonso]  of  Qallida,  but  who  died  a  virgin.  2nd, 
Adelaide  [Adelidis],  who  lived,  seemingly  as  a  nun,  under  the  care 
of  Boger  of  Beaumont  ("  Adelidis  pulcherrima  virgo  jam  nubilis 
devote  Deo  se  commendavit^  et  sub  tutelft  Bogeri  de  Bellomonte 
sancto  fine  quievit").  3rd,  Constance,  wife  of  Alan  Fergant  [Fer- 
gannus].  4th,  Adela,  wife  of  Stephen.  The  fourth  time  (638  D) 
he  gives  a  mere  list,  with  the  same  names  as  in  the  second  but  in  a 
different  order,  Agatha,  Adeliza,  Constance,  Adela^  and  Cecily.  He 
also  (51 1  A)  says  that  a  daughter  of  William,  whose  name  he  does 
not  mention,  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Earl  Eadwine. 

William  of  Halmesbury  (iii.  276)  says  expressly  that  William 
had  five  daughters,  ist,  Cecily  the  Abbess,  who  was  living 
when  he  wrote — ^he  wrote  therefore  before  1126.     2nd,  Constance. 
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3rd,  Adela.  Of  two  others  he  did  not  know  the  names  (''dnamm 
nomina  excideront "),  one  betrothed  to  Harold,  the  second  to 
Alfonso,  but  both  of  whom  died  unmarried. 

Waoe  (9650)  knows  only  two  daughters,  "£le"  and  Abbess 
Cecily.  Ele  is  (10821)  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  is  afterwards 
married  to  Count  Stephen. 

Lastly,  in  Domesday  (49)  we  find  incidental  mention  of  a  daughter 
Matilda.  Her  chamberlain  Qeofi&ey  {"  Goisfridus  Camerarius  filiiB 
Begis'')  had  lands  in  Hampshire,  which  he  held  ''de  B^ege  W.  pro 
serritio  quod  fecit  Mathildi  ejus  filiae."  She  is  also  mentioned 
in  an  encyclic  letter  of  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen 
(Mabillon,  Ann.  Ord.  Ben.  v.  690)  along  with  her  mother  Matilda 
and  her  sisters  Adelaide  and  Constance,  as  one  for  whom  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  are  asked. 

Now  of  all  these,  Cecily,  Constance,  and  Adela  need  give  us  no 
trouble  here.  The  history  of  all  three  is  well  known,  and  will 
come  in  its  proper  place.  But  about  the  others,  the  contradictions 
are  great  The  names  Adelidis  and  Adeliza  are  doubtless  the  same. 
We  have  then  these  statements. 

1.  Adeliza  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  but  died  unmarried.  (Cont. 
Will.  Gem.) 

2.  Adeliza  died  unmarried  under  the  care  of  Roger  of  Beaumont 
(Oitl.  Vit) 

3.  Agatha  was  betrothed,  first  to  Harold  and  then  to  Alfonso, 
but  died  unmarried.     (lb.) 

4.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold  died  unmarried. 
(Will.  Malms.) 

5.  A  nameless  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  died  unmarried.  (lb.) 

6.  A  nameless  daughter  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine.     (Ord.  Vit) 

7.  Matilda  appears  without  a  history.     (Domesday.) 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Harold 
and  the  daughter  betrothed  to  Alfonso  are  the  same.  Orderic 
stands  alone  in  making  them  the  same.  On  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  to  me  to  lie  the  other  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  Adeliza  who  was  betrothed  to  Harold,  and  that  it  was 
another  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  the  Spanish  King.  Indeed 
they  cannot  be  the  same,  if  we  accept  the  statement  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  (iii.  338)  puts  into  Harold's  mouth  in  the  course 
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of  the  messages  which  passed  between  him  and  William,  namely 
that  the  maiden  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  had  died  before 
his  election  to  the  Grown  (*'  liberatum  se  sacramento  asserens,  quod 
filia  ejus  quam  desponderat  citra  nubiles  annos  obierat").  I  am 
sorry  neyertheless  to  give  up  Orderic's  (573  C,  D)  very  pretty 
stoiy,  which  recalls  (or  reverses)  the  well-known  ballad  of  the 
Spanish  Lady's  Love.  She  had  seen  and  loved  Harold,  and  pre- 
ferred death  rather  than  to  give  herself  to  another  and  an  unknown 
bridegroom.  But  there  is  also  the  difficulty  of  the  extreme  youth 
of  any  daughter  of  William  at  any  time  to  which  we  can  assign 
Harold's  visit.  I  cannot  think,  with  Baron  Maseres  (103),  that 
the  betrothed  of  Harold  was  Cecily. 

According  to  Wace,  the  Adeliza  or  Adelaide  betrothed  to  Harold 
was  the  same  as  Adela,  afterwards  Countess  of  Blois.  The  two 
names,  both  coming  from  the  add  or  ceM  root,  might  easily  be 
confounded,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  Harold's 
betrothed  had  been  on  the  one  hand  mistaken  for  the  betrothed 
of  Alfonso,  and  on  the  other  hand  divided  into  two,  Adela  and 
Adeliza.  But  all  the  other  accounts  seem  pointedly  to  distiuguish 
between  Adela  and  tlie  betrothed  of  Harold,  whether  she  were 
called  Adeliza  or  not. 

I  need  not  discuss  the  theory  according  to  which  Mr.  Blaauw 
and  Mr.  Thorpe  (Lappenberg,  Norman  Kings,  215)  make  the 
Matilda  of  Domesday  the  same  as  Gundrada;  but  a  view  put  forth 
by  Mrs.  Green  (Princesses,  i.  16,  407),  who  has  gone  minutely  into 
the  matter,  is  better  worth  examining.  She  holds  that  Matilda 
and  Agatha  are  the  same,  that  the  name  of  Agatha  is  a  mistake  of 
Orderic,  that  this  is  the  daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  Eadwine, 
and  that  the  story  of  her  attachment  to  Harold  arose  from  con- 
founding one  English  lover  with  another.  Again,  by  gaining  the 
three  or  four  years  between  the  visit  of  Harold  and  the  betrothal 
to  Eadwine,  the  difficulty  as  to  age  is  got  over.  Mrs.  Green's 
suggestion  is  at  least  ingenious.  But  I  do  not  see  the  evidence 
for  giving  the  name  Matilda  to  the  daughter  who  was  promised  to 
Eadwine. 

Mr.  Planch^  (Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  i.  86)  first  starts, 
and  then  himself  answers,  a  theory  according  to  which  Matilda  and 
Constance  are  the  same.  He  gives  exact  dates  for  the  births  of  all 
the  daughters,  which  I  am  unable  to  follow. 
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Abbot  Baldric,  in  his  yerses  addr«BS6d  to  AbbeflB  Cecily 
(Duch^De,  Ber.  Franc,  iv.  274),  ^>eakB  of  a  sister  of  the  AbbesSy 
who  was,  in  some  nnexphdned  way,  connected  both  with  Bayeox 
and  with  Angers.  Mrs.  Green  makes  her  also  the  same  as  Matilda. 
The  lines  are, 

"  Audivi  qQamdam  te  detinuiase  Bororem, 
Cujiw  funa  meM  aliquando  pesKniUt  aurei. 
Nomen  it  eUpwmif  yidisae  tamen  reminisoor. 
Baiooensis  erat^  Bed  time  erat  And^gaveiudBy 
Quam,  tibi  a  plaoeat^  noetii  de  parte  aalata^ 
Atque  mihi  nomen  reecribe  tuumque  Buumque.** 

As  neither  Abbot  Baldric  nor  William  of  Malmeebnry  could 
remember  the  names  of  William's  daughters,  I  may  perhaps  be 
forgiven  if  I  leave  the  name  of  the  betrothed  of  Harold  undeter- 
mined. /;?)lT?/> 

NOTE  R.  p.  116. 
The  Revolt  of  William  Busac. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  William  Bum^wd'nis 
revolt.  The  story  is  told  by  no  one  except  William  of  Jumi^es 
(vii.  20);  and,  as  he  seems  to  put  it  instead  of  the  far  better  known 
story  of  the  revolt  of  William  of  Arques,  which  he  tells  out  of  its 
place  (vii.  7),  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  he  has  &llen  into 
some  confusion  between  the  two  revolts  and  the  two  Williams. 
But  he  tells  his  tale  so  clearly  and  straightforwardly  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  It,  unless  it  can  be  shown  distinctly  to 
contradict  some  better  ascertained  piece  of  history. 

The  &ther  and  brothers  of  William  Busac,  as  described  by 
William  of  Jumi^ges,  are  all  well  known  persons.  But  William 
expresses  himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  (vii.  20)  that  Count 
William  of  Eu  was  an  ''uterinus  frater"  of  Richard  the  Good. 
He  must  here  use  the  word  "  uterinue "  vaguely  in  the  sense  of 
illegitimate ;  for  an  "  uterinus  frater,"  strictly  speaking,  of  Richard 
the  Good  would  mean,  not  a  natural  son  of  Richard  the  Fearless, 
but  a  son  of  Qunnor  by  some  father  other  than  Richard.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  time  when  Count  William  obtained  the 
grant  of  Eu,  and  whether  it  was  granted  by  his  half-broths 
Richard  the  Good  or  by  his  great-nephew  Duke  William.     Hie 
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following  passages  may  be  referred  to  on  this  point,  which  does 
not  greatly  concern  my  history.  Will.  Gkm.  iv.  18,  TiL  2,  yiii.  37 ; 
Stapleton,  i.  IvL ;  Roman  de  Bon,  6 123-62 15,  where  a  romantic 
stoiy  is  toldy  which  is  followed  by  Le  Boeuf^  Yille  d'En,  p.  28; 
and  Falgrave,  iii.  45. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  in  none  of  these  accounts  is  there  any 
mention  of  WiUiam  Basse  as  a  son  of  Comit  William,  though 
there  is  of  his  brothers  Bobert  and  Hugh.  Btill  it  seems  hardly 
possible  wholly  to  reject  William's  existence  and  his  investitare 
with  the  County  of  Soissons,  which  is  so  clearly  asserted  by 
William  of  Jumibges,  and  which,  from  the  further  details  given 
in  the  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  must,  I  conceive,  rest  on  other 
authorities  which  I  have  not  at  hand.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
story  itself  is  that  it  seems  to  be  implied  throughout  that  the 
castle  of  Eu  was  in  the  possession  of  William  Busac  at  the  time  of 
his  revolt.  If  William  of  Jumi^s  did  not  so  distinctly  make 
William  Busac  ,the  second  brother — "horum  medius"  between 
Bobert  and  Hugh — I  should  have  been  indined  to  think  that 
William  Busac  was  the  eldest  brother,  that  he  inherited  the 
county,  and  that  Robert  succeeded  to  it  on  William's  exile.  But 
this  view  seems  forbidden  by  the  words  ''  horum  medius ;"  and  we 
also  find  Robert's  name  with  the  title  of  ''  Gomes  de  Ou  "  attached 
to  a  charter  drawn  up  **  tempore  quo  discordia  coepit  inter  ^sum 
[comitem  Willelmum]  et  Henricum  Begem  Franconun."  (Cart, 
de  Saint  Bertin,  Paris,  1840,  p.  426.  The  signature  of ''  Willelmus 
de  On,"  attached  to  an  earlier  charter  on  the  same  page,  belongs  of 
course  to  the  elder  William.)  We  must  suppose  then  that  William 
Busac  contrived  to  occupy  his  brother's  castle  by  some  underhand 
means  and  to  defend  it  against  the  Duke. 

In  accepting  the  account  of  this  revolt  given  by  William  of 
Jumibges  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  its  exact  date,  or  to  add  any 
details  beyond  such  as  are  found  in  his  narrative.  From  the  point 
at  which  he  brings  in  the  story,  it  would  seem  to  have  happened 
between  the  affair  of  WiUiam  the  Warling  and  the  marriage  of 
Duke  William,  that  is,  between  1048  and  1053.  But,  as  William 
of  Jumi^ges  puts  the*  courtship  and  marriage  of  William  together  as 
if  there  had  been  no  delay  between  them  (see  above,  p.  85,  note  4), 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  means  to  fix  the  revolt  to  1049  or  there- 
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abouts.  At  any  rate,  the  place  which  I  haye  given  to  it  in  my 
narratiye  seemed  to  me  the  natural  one  for  it,  as  it  is  the  b^^inning 
of  a  series  of  events  which  is  carried  on  in  the  more  famous  revolt 
of  William  of  Arques,  namely  insurrections  in  Normandy  abetted 
by  the  King  of  the  French. 

The  way  in  which  the  story  of  William  Busac  is  treated  by 
modem  writers  is  curious.  See  Licquet,  ii.  126;  La  Butte,  Histoire 
des  Dues  de  Normandie,  i.  246,  249 ;  and  the  local  historian  of  Eo, 
M.  Le  Boeuf,  p.  30.  A  still  more  amazing  account  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Eoscoe's  Life  of  William  the  Conqueror,  p.  89,  for  which 
it  would  be  well  to  give  some  more  definite  authority  than 
"  Walsingham ;  Wace ;  Chron.  Sax. ;  Chron  de  Nor. ;  W.  Malms. ; 
Mazeres." 

But  the  wanderings  of  smaller  writers  will  not  seem  wonderful, 
when  we  read  the  strange  and  contradictory  statements  made  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  which  I  feel  sure  would  not  have  been  found 
in  any  but  a  posthumous  work  of  that  great  scholar.  He  first  (p.  50) 
tells  us  of  Count  Robert  and  his  services  at  Mortemer,  and  of 
"  Robert's  son  William  (in  France  called  William  Busac),  enriched* 
like  his  father,  by  the  spoils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  who  came 
to  a  fearful  end."  William  Busac  is  here  confounded  with  his 
nephew  William  "  de  Owe,"  son  of  Count  Robert,  who  was  blinded 
and  mutilated  by  William  Rufus  in  1096  (see  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno, 
and  Palgrave,  iv.  420).  In  a  later  passage  (iii.  224)  we  read, 
''William,  sumamed  Busac,  second  son  of  William,  Count  of 
Arques,  now  revolted  against  the  Duke."  If  Sir  Francis  had 
written  or  dictated  in  Latin,  I  should  have  thought  that  "  Arcensis" 
had  been  substituted  for  **  Aucensis,"  by  the  same  editorial  process 
which  took  ''Lagam  R^is  Eadwardi"  to  be  a  misprint  for 
"l^em." 

William  was  succeeded  in  the  county  of  Soissons  by  his  sons 
John  and  Reginald,  after  whom  the  county  passed  to  the  de- 
scendants of  his  daughter  Ramentrude,  wife  of  Ivo  of  Nesle. 
Another  son,  Manasses,  was  in  x  09  2  chosen  Bishop  of  Cambray 
by  the  citizens  in  opposition  to  the  clergy,  and  was  translated  to 
Soissons  in  1 1 03  (see  Gkst.  £pp.  Cam.  Pertz,  vii.  504). 
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NOTE  S.   p.  120. 
The  Revolt  of  William  of  Abques. 

There  is  a  singular  difference  among  our  authorities  as  to  the 
date  of  the  revolt  of  Count  William  of  Arques.  William  of  Poitiers, 
Orderic,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  put  it  at  the  point  w}iere 
I  have  put  it  in  the  text  But  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  and  Wace 
it  comes  much  earlier,  immediately  after  Duke  William's  recovery 
of  Falaise  from  Thurstan  Goz  (see  voL  ii.  p.  203),  some  years  earlier 
than  the  battle  of  Val-^s-dunes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  later 
date  is  the  right  one.  In  the  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers,  the 
story  comes  in  in  what  is  evidently  its  natural  order,  immediately 
before  the  French  invasion  of  1054.  The  personal  action  of  the 
Duke  himself,  now  evidently  in  full  tnanhood,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  earlier  date,  as  does  also  the  prominent  position  of  Ouy- 
Qeoffirey  of  Poitiers,  who  in  1044  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  622)  was 
"parvulus."  The  story  is  also  fixed  to  1053  ^7  ^^®  death  of 
Ingelram  of  Ponthieu  and  the  succession  of  his  brother  Quy.  See 
Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  752.  At  the  earlier  date  the  elder 
Ingelram  was  reigning. 

Besides  this  difference  in  date,  the  narratives  of  William  of 
Poitiers  and  of  Wace  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  order  of  events, 
though  I  do  not  see  any  further  contradiction  between  the  two 
versions.  I  have  therefore,  while  forming  my  narrative  mainly  on 
that  of  William  of  Poitiers,  not  scrupled  to  bring  in  some  touches 
of  detail  from  Wace  which  seemed  to  bear  marks  of  authenticity. 

In  the  order  which  I  have  followed,  Duke  William  requires 
his  uncle  to  surrender  his  castle,  and  he  himself  puts  a  garrison 
in  it.  The  garrison  then  restore  the  castle  to  William  of  Arques, 
who  openly  revolts.  Duke  William  hears  the  news  at  Valognes, 
he  hastens  to  Arques,  meets  a  party  of  loyalbts  from  Rouen,  fights 
a  party  of  the  rebels  before  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  then 
blockades  it.  He  then  leaves  the  blockading  force  under  Walter 
Qiffikrd.  King  Henry  comes  to  help  William  of  Arques,  and  he 
falls  into  an  ambush,  where  Count  Ingelram  is  slain  and  Hugh 
Bardulf  taken  prisoner.  The  King  retires ;  the  Duke  returns ; 
William  of  Arques  surrenders  the  castle,  and  the  other  posts  in 
Normandy  held  by  the  French  are  surrendered  also. 

VOL.  III.  X  X 
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The  accounts  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  and  in  Wace  leave  out  the 
occupation  of  the  castle  by  the  Duke  and  its  betrayal  to  the  Count 
of  Arques.  They  say  that  the  Duke,  suspecting  his  uncle,  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence,  which  summons  Count  William  declined 
to  obey,  and  openly  rebelled  ("Quern  Dux  a  suS  vesanii  nitens 
avellere,  ad  exhibendum  sibi  obsequium  per  legatoB  jussit  eum 
venire.  Sed  ille  hujusmodi  legationem  habens  contemptui,  ma^^ 
cum  fiducii  ad  resistendum  se  munivit  et  armavit."  Will.  Genu 
vii.  7).  Wace  transfers  the  hasty  ride  from  the  C6tentin  from  the 
first  to  the  second  appearance  of  Duke  William  before  Arquea. 
William  of  Poitiers  again  makes  William  reach  Arques  with  six 
followers,  all  the  others  who  had  started  from  Yalognes  having 
failed  to  keep  up  with  his  pace.  He  there  meets  the  reinforcement 
of  three  hundred  from  Bouen.  Wace  makes  him  reach  Arques 
absolutely  alone  (v.  8699);    ' 

*'  Tute  Ba  gente  s^ea  merveUla  Ne  nuls  ne  pot  o  11  venir, 

Ke  de  a.  luing  ai  tost  vint  U  :  De  oels  qui  k  Yaluignee  furent 

Nuls  ne  s'en  pot  di  li  tenir,  £  de  YaluigneB  od  li  B'esmurent." 

This  is  an  evident  exaggeration,  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  events. 
Had  William  reached  Arques  absolutely  alone,  in  the  state  of  things 
conceived  by  William  of  Poitiers,  he  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  But,  while  Wace  transposes  the  two  marches  of 
William,  Orderic  (657  B)  rolls  the  two  into  one.  In  his  story 
William's  first  appearance  comes  after  King  Henry  and  Count 
Ingelram  have  entered  the  country.  He  hears  of  them  at  Yalognes ; 
he  sends  on  a  picked  force,  and  then  follows  himself  with  his  main 
army.  The  former  ("  prsecursores  mei ")  meet  Ingelram,  and  defeat 
and  kill  him  before  William  reaches  Arques  at  all.  But  though 
I  think  that  Wace  has  transposed  the  order  of  events,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  draw  several  details  of  the  ride  from  him,  and  to  accept 
Yalognes  as  the  starting-point.  The  other  writers  only  mention  the 
Cdtentin  generally.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Wace  may  have 
been  thinking  of  William's  former  ride  from  Yalognes  (see  vol  11. 
p.  246),  where  also  the  mention  of  Yalognes  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
But,  if  William  was  likely  to  be  there  at  one  time,  he  was  likely  to 
be  there  at  another. 

The  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  as  the  place  of  the  ambush  also 
comes  from  William  of  Jumi^s,  followed  by  Wace.     (I  am  sorry 
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that,  when  I  was  at  Arques,  I  forgot  to  explore  the  spot.)  I  have 
Tentured  to  oonnect  this  mention  of  Saint  Aubin  with  that  which 
Orderic  gives  (606  B,  C)  of  Eichard  of  Hugieville's  resistance 
at  Saint  Aubin.  This  comes  in  a  genealogical  passage  where  the 
campaign  of  Arques  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  and  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  case  of  quite  independent  testimony  coinciding. 


NOTE  T.  p.  197. 

The  Agrbemekt  between  William  and  Herbert  of 
Maine. 

I  HAVE  here  made  some  changes  in  the  text  which  have  been 
suggested  by  a  tract  by  Dr.  H.  Vattelet,  "  Der  Konflikt  Vilhelms 
des  Eroberers  mit  seinem  sone  Robert  und  di  Nachfolge  im  £ng- 
lisch-Normannischen  Beiche  im  lare  1087"  (Zurich,  1874;  I  keep 
the  writer^B  own  spelling),  to  which  there  is  an  appendix,  '^  Der 
Eampf  um  Maine  und  das  Ferhaltnis  Orderich  Vitals  zu  Vilhelm 
fon  Poitiers."     The  writer  there  says  in  a  note, 

"  Fon  zeitgenossen  vi  auch  fon  spatem  sind  di  genealogischen 
ferhaltnisse  des  hauses  Maine  argunter  einander  gevorfen  yorden. 
Freeman^  Hist  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  iii.  199  sqq.,  macht  aus 
d^n  tauten  Herberts  Bchevestem  desselben.*' 

That  is  to  say,  I  take  Gersendis,  Paula,  and  Margaret  for 
daughters  of  Hugh  and  sisters  of  the  younger  Herbert.  So 
seemingly  does  Dr.  Vattelet  himself  when  he  says  (p.  40), ''  Her- 
bert hatte  aber  noch  di  unferheiratete  schvester  Margareta  hinter* 
lassen."  But  lus  remarks  have  more  distinctly  called  my  attention 
to  the  contradictory  statements  on  this  point,  and  he  has  brought 
out  another  point  in  the  agreement  between  William  and  Herbert 
which  I  had  not  noticed  as  I  ought,  namely  that  Herbert  was  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  William. 

That  Margaret,  and  therefore  her  sisters,  were  daughters  of 
Hugh  and  sisters  of  the  younger  Herbert  seems  plain  from  the 
language  of  William  of  Poitiers  (105);  ^'Germanam  Heriberto 
[Herebertit]  ex  partibus  Teutonum  sua  munificentis  maximis 
impensis  adductam,  nato  suo  conjugare  decrevit,  ut  per  cam  ipse 
et  progeniti  ex  ipso,  jure  quod  nulld  controversii  convelli  posset  vel 
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infirmari,  Her^berti  heereditatem  possiderant  sororius  et  nepotes." 
So  the  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (viii.  5)  says  there  was 
a  plan  that  Helias  of  La  Fl^he  should  marry  ''filiam  cujusdam 
comitis  Langobardiee,  neptem  videlicet  Hereberti  quondam  Ceno- 
mannensiB  comitis  ex  primogeniti  filiS."  The  last  words  are  odd, 
and  the  fact  is  very  doubtful,  but  the  words  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  who  looked  on  Gersendis  as  a  sister  of  Herbert. 
Orderic  (487  D),  though  he  makes  the  younger  Herbert  a  son  in- 
stead of  a  grandson  of  the  elder,  distinctly  calls  Margaret  the  sister 
of  the  younger  Herbert.  In  53  2  B  he  gives  the  whole  pedigree,  and 
records  the  marriage  of  Hugh  with  the  widow  of  Theobald,  and 
adds,  "qu8B  filium  nomine  Herbertum  et  tres  filias  ei  peperit." 
He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  three  daughters  and  their  mar- 
riages. In  683  C  he  certainly  speaks  of  ''Margarita  Herbert! 
filia ; "  but  it  is  more  likely  that  he  here  forgot  that  Margaret  was 
the  sister  and  not  the  daughter  of  the  younger  Herbert  than  that 
he  meant  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog.  On 
the  other  hand  the  biographer  of  the  Cenomannian  Bishops  (Yet 
Ann.  *3i5)  gives  this  account  of  Qersendis ; 

"  £rat  uxor  ejusdem  marchisii  Qersendis  nomine,  filia  Herberti 
Genomannorum  illustrissimi  comitis,  qui  vocatus  est  Evigila-canem  : 
qu8B  prime  quidem  Theobaldo  duci  Campanise  in  matrimonium 
tradita,  sed  ab  eo,  repudio  interveniente,  discedens,  prsefati  Athonis 
postmodum  fiierat  copulata  conjugio." 

This  comes  from  a  Cenomannian  writer,  who  might  therefore 
seem  to  be  better  authority  than  the  Norman  writers ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  obiter  dictn/m  against  the  direct  statements  the  other  way. 
Moreover  the  biographer  (307*)  implies  that  there  were  other 
children  of  Hugh  besides  Herbert,  who  would  doubtless  be  the 
younger  daughters  Paula  and  Mai^aret,  as  Gersendis  (see  p.  90) 
must  have  been  married  some  time  before  1049.  ^g^f  ^ 
Margaret  and  her  sisters  were  daughters  of  the  elder  Herbert  and 
aunts  of  the  younger,  they  must  have  been  sisters  of  Biota,  who 
is  always  mentioned  quite  distinctly  from  them.  Also  the  age 
of  Margaret  agrees  with  her  being  the  sister  and  not  the  aunt  of 
Herbert  In  1061  she  was  too  young  to  be  married,  but  a 
daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-Dog,  who  died  in  1035,  must  have  been 
at  least  twenty-six  in  1061,  and  Gersendis,  whose  parents  were 
not  married  till  1051  at  the  earliest,  had  been  married  and  put 
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away  before  1049.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  doubt  then  that  Margaret  was  a 
sister  and  not  an  aunt  of  Herbert.  Benott  (35790)  erroneously 
makes  her  only  his  half-sister ; 

"Herbert  aveit  une  aorar 
Devon  sa  m^re;  esteit  Tieiae.** 

The  ''Tieise"  comes  from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  ''Teu- 
tonnm  partes  "  in  William  of  Poitiers. 

I  do  not  know  why  Dr.  Vattelet  sends  Margaret,  while  still 
alive,  to  somewhat  strange  quarters  in  the  monastery  of  F^mp. 
"Veil  aber  Robert  noch  nicht  heiratsfahig  vir  und  damit  tm 
Margareta  nicht  entginge  vurde  si  in  das  kldster  F^mp  geschikt." 
She  may  likely  enough  have  lived  in  the  palace,  but  hardly  in  the 
abbey,  though  she  was  certainly  buried  in  its  church  (see  above, 
p.  214). 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Vattelet  for  bringing 
out  clearly  what  I  ought  to  have  noticed,  namely  the  promise  of  a 
daughter  of  William — ^&r  be  it  from  me  to  say  which  daughter 
— to  Herbert.  This  clearly  comes  out  in  the  passage  of  William 
of  Poitiers  quoted  in  p.  199,  note  2.  William  of  Halmesbury, 
iii.  236,  speaks  to  the  same  effect ; 

"  Genomanis  dudum  a  Martello  succensa,  et  domino  suo  Hugone 
privata,  tunc  nuper  aliquantulum  sub  Herberto  Hugonis  filio 
respiraverat :  qui,  ut  tutior  contra  Andegavensem  esset,  Willelmo  se 
raanibus  dederat^  in  ejus  fidelitatem  Sacramento  juratus ;  prseterea 
filiam  ipsius  petierat  et  desponderat,  qu»  priusquam  nubilibus 
annis  matura  conjugio  fierit,  ille  morbo  decessit." 


NOTE  U.  p.  227. 

The  Beqxtest  of  Eadwabd  to  William  astd  the  Oath 
OF  Habold. 

The  oath  which,  as  William  alleged,  Harold  had  sworn  to  him, 
and  the  bequest  which,  as  he  also  alleged,  Eadward  had  made  in  his 
flavour,  are  two  subjects  every  detail  of  which  is  shrouded  in  con- 
troversy and  contradiction,  and  two  subjects  moreover  which 
cannot  be  kept  apart  from  one  another.     I  have,  both  in  the  text 
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and  elsewhere,  set  forth  more  than  once  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
true  history.  I  will  now  go  more  minutely  through  all  the 
evidence  which  we  have  bearing  on  the  matter. 

I.  As  I  have  already  said  (see  above,  p.  219),  there  are  three 
statements  as  to  the  object  of  Harold's  visit  to  Normandy.  And 
two  out  of  these  statements  imply  different  versions  of  the  alleged 
bequest  of  Eadward  to  William.  I  have  stated  their  substance 
in  the  text ;  I  will  now  go  through  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them. 

I.  The  first  version  is  that  of  William  of  Poitiers.  He  mentions 
the  matter  twice,  first  in  his  narrative  of  Harold's  visit  (107  et 
seqq.),  secondly,  in  the  account  of  the  messages  sent  by  William  to 
Harold  (129-30).  According  to  this  statement  (129),  Eadward 
chose  William  as  his  heir,  on  account  of  his  many  excellences 
("  quoniam  omnium  qui  genus  suum  attingerent  me  credebat  excel* 
lentissimum,  qui  optime  valerem  vel  ei,  quamdiu  viveret,  subvenire, 
vel  posteaquam  decederet,  regnum  gubemare  ")  and  as  a  return  for 
the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  William  and  his  prede- 
cessors during  his  sojourn  in  Normandy  {"  ob  maximos  honores  et 
plurima  beneficia  quae  illi  atque  fratri  suo,  necnon  hominibus  eorum, 
ego  et  majores  mei  impendimus  ").  This  devise  of  the  Crown  was 
apparently  made  by  a  decree  of  the  Witan ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
made  by  th^  advice,  and  confirmed  by  the  oaths,  of  Archbishop 
Stigand  and  of  the  three  great  Earls,  Godwine,  Leofric,  and  Siward 
("  sane  neque  id  absque  suorum  optimatum  consensu,  verum  con* 
silio  Stigandi  archiepiscopi,  Godwini  comitis,  Leurici  comitis, 
Sigardi  comitis ").  These  great  leaders  all  agreed  to  accept  Wil- 
liam as  Eadward's  successor  on  his  death,  and  meanwhile,  as  the 
passage  seems  to  mean,  to  set  up  no  other  candidate  against  him 
(*^  qui  etiam  jurejurando  suis  manibus  confirmaverunt,  quod  post 
Edwardi  decessum  me  reciperent  dominum,  nee  ullatenus  peterent 
in  vit4  illius  patriam  banc  ullo  impedimento  contra  me  occupari"). 
A  son  and  a  grandson  of  Godwine  were  given  by  Eadward  as 
hostages  for  this  engagement  ("  obsides  mihi  dedit  Godwini  filium 
ac  nepotem,"  130;  so  again,  107,  "Heraldus  .  .  .  cujus  antea 
frater  et  fratruelis  obsides  fuerant  accepti  de  successione  etdem  " — 
Willelmi  sc.).  As  Eadward  found  himself  near  death — it  might 
have  been  added,  now  that  the  three  Earls  who  had  confirmed  the 
devise  were  all  dead — the  King  thought  it  good  to  bind  Harold  by 
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the  same  oath  which  had  been  formerly  taken  by  his  father,  with 
the  further  Becurity  that  it  should  be  taken  in  William's  presence, 
while  Gk)dwine  and  the  rest  had,  on  the  former  occasion,  only 
bound  themselves  to  him  in  his  absence  {'*  ut  quod  pater  ejus  atque 
cseteri  supranominati  hie  [in  England]  mihi  juravere  absenti,  is  ibi 
[in  Normandy]  prsesens  juraret  prsBsenti  ").  Eadward  also,  it  would 
seem,  wished  to  give  William,  before  his  death,  a  further  confirma- 
tion in  his  own  name  ("  graviore  quam  fuerat  cautum  pignore 
cavit."  107).  The  importance  of  binding  Harold  to  the  proposed 
succession  is  strongly  set  forth.  He  alone  could  influence  or  con- 
strain the  English  people,  who,  it  is  implied,  were  very  likely  to 
disturb  the  arrangement  (''et  eum  [Haraldum]  quidem  pruden* 
tissime  [destinavit] ,  ut  ipsius  opes  et  auctoritas  totius  Anglicas 
gentis  dissensum  coercerent,  si  rem  novare  mallent  jperfidd  mobilu 
tate,  quantd  sese  agurU"),  Harold  is  therefore  sent  on  this  errand; 
he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Guy  and  is  rescued  by  William,  as  I  have 
described  in  the  text.  He  makes  his  oath  to  William — -its  terms  I 
shall  discuss  at  a  later  stage  of  this  Note — and  William  looks  on 
him  as  one  who  will  most  effectually  win  over  the  English  to  his 
cause  ("quern  inter  se  et  Anglos,  quibus  a  Eege  secundus  erat, 
mediatorem  sperabat  fidissimum."  108). 

This  is  the  full  account  given  by  the  contemporary  panegyrist 
of  William.  Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  it,  as  important 
admissions  made  by  an  enemy.  First,  the  loyalty  of  Harold  to 
Eadward,  and  the  full  friendship  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  the  King  and  the  Earl,  are  implied  throughout,  in  distinct 
contradiction  of  one  form  of  Norman  calumny.  Secondly,  there  is 
throughout  a  recognition  of  the  English  people  as  a  party  likely  to 
claim  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  one  whose  voice,  it  is  expected, 
will  not  be  given  on  behalf  of  William.  The  epithets  of  abuse 
which  the  Norman  panegyrist  hurls  at  the  heads  of  the  English 
nation  are  in  truth  a  speaking  witness  to  the  popular  character 
of  the  ancient  English  government. 

William  of  Jumi^s  (vii.  31)  tells  essentially  the  same  story. 
He  says  nothing  about  the  counsel  and  the  oaths  of  Stigand  and  the 
three  Earls,  but  he  tells  us  that  Eadward,  finding  himself  childless 
{'' di9p(menU  Deo  successione  proHs  carens")^  sent  Archbishop 
Robert  to  announce  to  William  his  intention  of  making  him  his 
heir    (''olim    miserat  Willelmo   duci  Kodbertum    Cantuariorum 
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archipreesulem,  ex  regno  a  Deo  sibi  attributo  illam  sitatuexM 
hffiredem").  Afterwards  he  sends  Harold,  the  most  powerful 
Earl  in  his  Kingdom,  to  confirm  the  bequest  by  oath,  and  to  plight 
his  own  faith  to  the  Duke  (''deinde  Heraldum  cunctomm  sue 
dominationis  comitem  divitiis  et  honore  ac  potentid  maximum 
duci  destinavit,  ut  ei  de  coron4  sui  fidelitatem  faceret,  ac  Christiano 
more  sacramentis  firmaret*').     The  story  then  goes  on  as  before. 

Orderic  (492  A)  tells  the  same  story  as  William  of  Jumi^ges^ 
with  the  addition  that  the  devise  in  favour  of  Duke  William  waa 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  English  nation ;  '^  Eduardus  nimirum 
propinquo  suo  Willelmo  duci  Normannorum,  primo  per  Rodbertum 
Cantuariorum  summum  pontificem,  postea  per  eumdem  Heraldum, 
integram  Anglici  regni  mandaverat  concessionem,  ipsumque,  conee- 
dentibiM  Anglis,  fecerat  totius  juris  sui  hsBredem." 

Benott  (36498  et  seqq.)  follows  William  of  Jumi^es,  except 
that  he  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  Archbishop,  and  that  he 
seems  to  imply  that  the  mission  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  mission 
of  Harold  happened  in  two  consecutive  years  ; 

"  L'aroevesque  de  Gantorbire,  Lea  am  amtnt,  a.  cum  je  vhb  dia, 

Li  plus  bftuz  hom  de  son  empire,    Por  afermer  oe  qu*il  li  done 
Out  en  Noimendie  tramis,  Tot  le  reaume  e  la  oorone.** 

(vv.  36508-36513-) 

The  poet  of  Draco  Normannicus  (i.  1295)  must  have  had  the 
same  story  in  his  head,  only  he  somewhat  strangely  makes  William 
say  that  Harold  was  sent  to  announce  a  dying  bequest  of  Eadward ; 

"  EdwarduB  moriens  mihi  rex  regni  diadema^ 
Sivit  ut  heredi,  juribus  idque  peto. 
Haraldum  miedt,  finnantur  foadera ;  carnis 
Ponit  onus,  aceptrum  perfidus  iste  capit.** 

It  is  really  needless  to  refute  this  story.  Some  remarks  on  the 
tale  will  be  found  in  Lord  Lyttelton  (Henry  the  Second, 
i.  351  et  seqq.)  and  Baron  Maseres  (pp.  74  et  seqq.,  113  et 
seqq.)  which  are  far  above  the  average  criticism  of  their  age.  Both 
writers  are  hampered  throughout  by  the  supposed  necessity  of 
accepting,  or  at  least  of  attaching  some  weight  to,  the  accounts 
of  the  false  Ingulf;  otherwise  their  line  of  argument  is  of  a  high 
order.  There  are  also  some  good  remarks  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  a 
note  to  his  "  Harold  "  (iii.  385),  though  I  cannot  conceive  what  he 
means  by  saying  (iii.  386)  that  *'  the  Saxon  (Chroniclers  .  .  .  unite 
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in  relating  Edward's  warnings  to  Harold  against  his  visit  to  the 
Norman  court/'  The  "  Saxon  "*  Chronicles,  I  need  hardly  repeat^ 
are  altogether  silent  on  the  matter. 

No  one,  I  think,  who  goes  carefully  through  the  whole  drcum- 
stances  of  the  tale  as  told  by  William  of  Poitiers,  will  hesitate  to 
say,  with  Baron  Maseres,  "  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  absolutely 
false,"  or,  with  Lord  Lytton,  *'  this  appears  a  fable  wholly  without 
foundation."  Here  is  a  purely  English  matter,  an  act  of  the 
English  Witan,  a  deed  confirmed  by  the  greatest  men  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England,  which  rests  solely  on  the  assertion  of 
an  interested  Norman  writer,  and  of  which  no  English  chronicle  or 
cartulary  has  preserred  the  slightest  trace.  To  make  us  believe 
that  Leofric,  that  Siward,  that  Stigand,  that  Godwine,  that  the 
whole  English  people,  agreed  to  the  succession  of  William,  we 
should  accept  no  evidence  short  of  the  document  bearing  their 
signatures,  strengthened  by  an  entry  in  the  Chronicles  to  show  that 
the  document  might  possibly  be  genuine.  No  statement  was  ever 
weighed  down  by  a  heavier  burthen  of  internal  improbability.  An 
act  done  when  Stigand  was  Archbishop  and  when  Godwine  and  the 
other  Earls  were  still  living,  must  belong  to  the  few  months  between 
the  appointment  of  Stigand  to  the  archbishoprick  at  the  Mickle 
Gem<$t  of  September,  1052  and  the  death  of  Godwine  at  Easter, 
1053.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  title  "  archiepiscopi "  is 
simply  descriptive  of  the  person,  and  that  the  act  might  have  been 
done  at  a  time  when  Stigand  had  not  yet  reached  the  archiepiscopal 
rank.  For  Stigand  and  the  three  Earls  are  clearly  mentioned  as 
being  the  four  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom,  which  of  course  would 
not  be  the  case  at  a  time  when  Stigand  was  only  a  presbyter,  or 
even  the  Bishop  of  an  inferior  see.  The  devise  then,  if  it  was  ever 
made  at  all,  could  have  been  made  only  within  those  few  months. 
And,  except  in  those  later  years  when  Harold's  succession  seems  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  663),  no 
time  can  be  found  so  unlikely  as  those  few  months  for  any  act  in 
favour  of  William.  No  wilder  assertion  was  ever  made  than  that 
which  represents  the  Witan  of  England,  with  Godwine  at  their 
head,  as  agreeing  to,  and  even  advising,  the  succession  of  the  Nor* 
man  Duke  to  the  English  Crown  at  the  very  moment  of  their  great 
triumph  over  Norman  favourites  and  Norman  influence  in  England, 

So  much  for  William  of  Poitiers.      William  of  Jumi^ges,  and 
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Orderic  who  evidently  follows  him,  do  not  greatly  mend  matters  by 
leaving  out  Stigand  and  the  Earls,  and  seemingly  putting  Stigand's 
predecessor  Robert  in  his  stead.  Archbishop  Bobert  is  made  to 
cross  from  England  into  Normandy.  They  doubtless  had  in  their 
minds  the  time  when  Robert  really  did  cross  from  England  into 
Normandy.  But  that  perilous  passage  was  not  made  on  the  Elng's 
errand  or  on  any  errand  at  all ;  it  was  the  hurried  flight  of  a  public 
enemy,  hastening  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  English 
people  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  329).  The  story  as  regards  Stigand,  Qodwine, 
Leofric,  and  Siward  is  manifestly  impossible;  it  is  no  less  im- 
possible as  regards  Harold.  We  have  already  seen  that  during  the 
whole  time  that  Harold  answered  the  description  given  of  him 
by  the  Norman  writers  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Earl  in 
England,  the  succession  was,  practically  if  not  formally,  determined 
in  favour,  first  of  the  iEtheling  Eadward  and  then  of  Harold 
himself.  The  tale  that  Eadward  sent  Harold,  or  that  Harold 
consented  to  go,  on  an  errand  which  shut  out  himself  and  every 
other  Englishman  from  all  hope  of  succession  to  the  Crown,  is 
simply  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  Tlie  second  version,  that  in  which  Harold  goes,  not  to 
guarantee  the  succession  to  William,  but  to  bring  back  the 
supposed  hostages,  his  brother  and  nephew,  involves  quite  another 
view  of  the  alleged  bequest  to  William.  In  this  account,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  formal  act  of  the  Witan,  none  of  any  oaths 
of  Bishops  and  Earls,  none  even  of  any  act  of  the  King  himself, 
after  he  became  King.  It  comes  out  incidentally  that  Eadward  is 
said  to  have,  years  before,  privately  promised  the  Crown  to  William. 
And  the  only  evidence  for  this  private  conversation  between  Ead- 
ward and  William  is  another  alleged  private  conversation  between 
William  and  Harold.  Yet  this  story  is,  as  I  have  before  said 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  less  grotesquely  absurd  than  the  former  one, 
and  it  rests  on  better  authority.  It  is  the  version  followed  by  two 
most  valuable  English  writers  of  the  next  generation,  namely 
Eadmer  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  The  narrative  of  Simeon,  we 
cannot  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  Eadmer,  whose 
exact  words  he  follows  through  a  great  part  of  the  story.  And  the 
appearance  of  the  story  at  all  in  Simeon's  History  is  remarkable. 
Simeon  had  copied  from  Florence,  with  the  change  or  addition 
of  two  or  three  words  only,  the  narrative  of  the  election  of  Harold, 
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of  the  two  invasions,  of  the  two  battles,  of  the  death  of  Harold  and 
the  coronation  of  William.  It  then  perhaps  struck  him  that 
Florence's  narrative  contained  no  statement  whatever  of  any  motive 
for  William's  invasion.  Simeon  therefore  (1066)  starts  as  it  were 
afresh,  with  the  introduction,  "  Ut  antem  sciatur  origo  caussaB  qui 
Willelmus  Angliam  bello  appetiit,  breviter  quae  panllo  ante  gesta 
sunt  repetantur."  He  then  goes  on  to  the  same  effect  as  Eadmer. 
The  hostages,  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  ("  Wlnothus  filius  Godwini  et 
Hacun  filius  Suani  filii  sui "),  are  given  by  Godwine  to  Eadward 
at  their  reconciliation,  and  they  are  given  by  Eadward  to  Duke 
William  for  sake-keeping.  Some  time  after  Godwine's  death, 
Harold,  now  in  possession  of  his  father's  Earldom  (''  Godwinus  .  .  . 
maU  morte" — Eadmer,  4.  Simeon  says  only  ''quum  esset  mortuus" 
— "post  breve  tempus  interiit,  et  Haraldus  filius  ejus  comitatum 
CanticB  patri  succedens  obtinuit.  Is,  elapso  modico  tempore,"  &c.), 
asks  leave  of  the  King  to  go  over  to  Normandy  and  bring  back  the 
hostages.  Eadward  says  that  he  may  go,  but  warns  him  against 
going.  He  is  sure  that,  if  he  goes,  some  harm  and  shame  will 
happen  to  him  and  to  England.  He  knows  Duke  William  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  will  never  let  the  hostages  go,  unless 
he  can  get  some  gain  by  so  doing  (''Hoc  non  fiet  per  me ;  verum- 
tamen  ne  videar  te  velle  impedire,  permitto  ut  eas  quo  vis  ac 
experiare  quid  possis.  Praesentio  tamen  te  in  nihil  aliud  tendere 
nisi  in  detrimentum  totius  Anglici  regni  et  opprobrium  tui.  Nee 
enim  ita  novi  comitem  mentis  expertem  ut  eos  aliquatenus  velit 
concedere  tibi  si  non  prsescierit  in  hoc  magnum  proficuum  sui"). 
Harold  however  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the  King  (''  suo  quam 
Regis  consilio  credens"),  and  sets  out.  He  is  shipwrecked,  im- 
prisoned by  Guy  ("  pro  ritu  loci,  captivitati  addicitur "),  and  de- 
livered and  honourably  received  by  William.  He  presently  tells 
the  Duke  the  cause  of  his  journey.  William  tells  him  that  it  will 
be  his  own  fault  if  the  matter  does  not  turn  out  well  ("bene 
quidem  rem  processuram  si  in  ipso  non  remaneret ").  After  a  few 
days,  the  Duke  sets  forth  his  own  mind  to  the  Englishman.  When 
he  and  Eadward  were  living  together  as  youths  in  Normandy,  Ead- 
ward promised  him  that,  if  he  should  ever  obtain  the  Crown  of 
England,  he  would  make  it  over  to  him  as  his  heir  ("RegeUa 
Edwardum,  quando  secum  juvene  olim  juvenis  in  Normanni& 
demoraretur,  sibi,  interpositd  fide  sud  pollicitum  fuisse,  quia,  si 
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Rex  Anglise  foret,  jus  regni  in  ilium  jure  hsBreditario  post  se  trans- 
ferret  '^.  If  Harold  would  swear  to  support  this  disposal  of  the 
Crown,  and  would  bind  himself  by  other  engagements  which  I  shall 
presently  discuss,  Hakon  should  be  released  at  once,  and  Wul&oth 
as  soon  as  William  had  mounted  the  English  throne  (''tunc  et 
modo  nepotem  tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  venero, 
fratrem  tuum  incolumem  recipies").  Harold,  feeling  himself  in 
a  strait  from  which  he  knows  not  how  to  escape,  swears  to  all  that 
was  required  of  him  ("  sensit  Haraldus  in  his  periculum  undique, 
nee  intellexit  qua  evaderet,  nisi  in  omnibus  istis  voluntati  Willelmi 
adquiesceret.  Adquievit  itaque"  &c).  He  returns  to  England 
with  Hakon,  and  tells  the  whole  story  to  Eadward,  who  reminds 
him  of  his  own  warning  (''nonne  dixi  tibi,  ait,  me  Willelmum 
ndsse,  et  in  illo  itinere  tuo  plurima  mala  huic  regno  contingere 
posse '').  Eadward  soon  afterwards  dies,  and  Harold,  according  to 
Eadward's  own  wishes,  succeeds  him.     See  above,  p.  588. 

I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  219,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  299)  made  some 
remarks  on  this  story,  a  story  which  is  plainly  of  English  invention. 
Eadward's  intentions  in  favour  of  William  are  cut  down  to  a  rash 
promise  in  his  youth,  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know  anything  ex- 
cept Eadward  and  William  themselves.  Eadward's  present  inten- 
tions are  plainly  in  favour  of  Harold,  and  perfect  confidence  and 
cordiality  are  implied  as  reigning  between  the  King  and  the  Earl. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  this  view  of  Eadward's  promise  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  chronology.  There  was  no  time  when  Ead- 
ward and  William  lived  together  as  youths  of  equal  age.  When 
Eadward  left  Normandy  in  1041,  William  was  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old,  Eadward  perhaps  thirty-eight.  A  private  promise  of 
this  kind  seems  most  unlikely  to  have  happened  between  them, 
though,  as  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  gi8),  William's  coun* 
sellers  may  have  been  already  reckoning  the  chances  of  William's 
succession.  The  story  of  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  being  given  as 
hostages  for  Qodwine's  good  behaviour  on  Qodwine's  triumphant 
return  is  quite  inconsistent  (see  above,  p.  221)  with  the  true  narra- 
tive of  that  return.  Still  less  can  we  accept  the  story  of  William 
of  Poitiers  (see  above,  p.  678)  that  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon  were 
given  as  hostages,  not  for  Qodwine's  good  behaviour  towards  Ead- 
ward, but  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  imaginary  act  of  the  English 
Witan  in  favour  of  William.     My  own  belief  is  that  there  were  on 
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English  hostages  at  all  in  the  hands  of  William  at  the  time  when 
Harold  came  into  Normandy.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  the 
story  of  the  hostages  arose.  It  is  certain  that  Wulfuoth  was  kept 
as  a  prisoner  by  William,  and  that  his  imprisonment  began  early 
in  life.  William,  on  his  death-bed  (see  Florence,  1087),  set  free 
various  prisoners,  both  English  and  Norman,  and  among  them 
**  Wlnothum  Eegis  Haroldi  germanum,  quern  a  pueritid  tenuerat  in 
custodid.''  This  of  course  might  only  mean  that  Wulfooth  was 
imprisoned  after  William's  coming  to  England,  as  must  have  been 
the  case  with  Harold's  son  Wulf^  whom  Florence  speaks  of  directly 
after.  But  it  is  also  qmte  consistent  with  the  statement  that  he 
was  left  behind  as  a  hostage  by  Harold.  That  he  was  so  left  is 
affirmed  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  It 
is  also  implied  by  William  of  Poitiers,  when  he  says  (i  1 1)  that,  of 
his  two  supposed  hostages,  one,  namely  Hakon,  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn with  his  uncle  ("  quinetiam  fratruelis  ejus,  alter  obses,  cum 
ipso  redux  propter  ipsum  redditus  est'').  But  moreoyer  William 
of  Jumi^ges,  who  says  nothing  about  Hakon  or  about  any  earlier 
giving  of  hostages,  says  (vii.  31)  that  Wulfiioth  was  left  as  a 
hostage ;  **  Postremo  ipsum  [Heraldum]  cum  multis  muneribus 
Regi  remisit  [Willelmus],  et  pulcrum  adolescentem  Wlnotum 
fratrem  ejus  obsidem  retinuit."  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Benott 
(36640) ; 

"  Heraut  out  iin  frere  danzel,  Vuilnoth  out  nan,  oorteiB  e  sage ; 

Que  n'eBtoveit  querre  plus  bel ;       Gel  lauaa  au  Due  en  ostage.** 

One  would  certainly  understand  this  as  meaning  that  Wulfnoth 
had  accompanied  Harold  on  his  voyage  and  that  he  was  left  by 
him  as  a  ]iostage  for  his  own  good  faith.  Why  should  not  this 
have  been  the  case  ?  If,  as  I  have  suggested,  Harold  was  accom^ 
panied  on  his  voyage  by  both  Wulfnoth  and  Hakon,  if  he  brought 
Hakon  back  and  left  Wulfnoth  behind  as  a  hostage,  one  can  easily 
see  how  the  story  arose  about  Hakon  aiid  Wulfiioth  having  both 
originally  been  hostages.  The  Norman  version  would  represent 
them,  as  William  of  Poitiers  does,  as  hostages  given  for  William's 
succession  to  the  Crown.  English  writers,  knowing  that  this  at 
least  never  happened,  would  find  some  more  possible  occasion  for 
the  handing  over  of  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  Godwine  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Norman  Duke.     Such  an  occasion  would  be  found 
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in  the  reconciliation  between  Godwine  and  Eadward.  The  inter- 
change of  hostagCB  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  couree  of 
the  story,  so  that  the  notion  that  hostages  were  given  by  Qodwine 
at  the  final  conclusion  of  peace,  though  an  unfounded  idea,  was 
not  an  unnatural  one. 

These  then  are  the  two  views,  according  to  both  of  which  Harold 
is  made  to  set  out  for  Normandy  with  some  settled  purpose,  either 
to  confirm  the  bequest  of  the  Crown  to  William  or  to  obtain  the 
release  of  his  brother  and  nephew.  The  two  accounts  are  utterly 
contradictory  to  one  another,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either  will 
stand  the  test  of  criticism.  But  before  I  go  on  to  the  third  version, 
I  must  mention  the  accounts  given  in  the  Roman  de  Rou  and  in 
the  Tapestry.  Honest  Wace,  after  his  manner,  knowing  that  there 
were  two  or  three  stories,  allows  his  readers  to  choose  between 
them.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Qodwine's  return,  according  to 
bis  notion  of  it.  GkKiwine  is  in  banishment^  and  the  King  will 
not  let  him  come  back  unless  he  gives  hostages  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. He  sends  his  son  and  grandson,  whom  Eadward  sends 
over  to  William,  and  Gk>dwine  then  returns. 

"  Goigne  ne  Tosa  n6er ;  A  en  ostage  el  Rd  baillies. 

Tant  por  li  Reis  ass^urer,  E  li  Reis  lee  a  enT^ez 

Tant  por  ses  pareiiz  mahitenir,  Al  Due  Willame  en  Konnendie 

Tant  por  aez  homes  garantir,  Gome  &  cQ  ti  mult  se  fie : 

Un  seen  nevo  et  un  soen  filz,  Mand6  li  a  k*il  lee  gart  tant 

K*il  ayeit  ensemble  norriz,  Ee  il  m^isme  li  demant." 

(w.  i0579>io59o.) 

He  then  adds  the  significant  remark,  which  seems  to  show  that  he 
had  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^es  in 
his  eye,  that  this  looked  very  much  as  if  Eadward  intended  the 
hostages,  who  were  nominally  given  for  the  good  behaviour  of  God- 
wine,  to  act  practically  as  hostages  for  the  succession  of  William. 

<*  (^o  tat  semblant  k*il  roulsist  Qo  distrent  genz,  ke  il  p^ust 

Ke  toe  tema  dl  lea  retenist,  Sun  r^^ne  aveir  8*il  ainz  morust.** 

(w.  10591-10594.) 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  Qodwine's  death  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  640), 
Eadward's  vow  of  pilgrimage,  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and 
Eadward's  intention  to  bequeath  his  Crown  to  William,  which  last 
he  describes  in  language  which  is  evidently  taken  fix>m  the  state- 
ment put  into  William's  own  mouth  by  William  of  Poitiers  (129  ; 
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see  above,  p.  678).  He  then  gives  a  description  of  Harold,  on 
whose  virtues,  power,  and  &vour  with  the  King  he  becomes  some- 
what eloquent,  and  fully  understands  his  position  as  the  practical 
ruler  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 

"  En  la  texre  out  iin  senescal  li  plus  fort  horn  fu  del  pais 

Heraut  out  nom,  noble  Yassal ;  Fort  fu  d*homeB,  fort  fu  d*ami8, 

•For  Bun  pris  h  por  aa  bunt4  Enfflelerre  out  en  ta  baillie 

Out  el  regne  grant  poest^.  Com  lunne  hi  a  BeneBchaucie** 


So  directly  after ; 


(w.  10709-10716.) 


''  Heraut  fu  ben  de  son  seignior, 
Ki  k  feme  aveit  aa  seror.** 

(w.  10735-10726.) 

The  story  then  goes  on  in  much  the  same  shape  as  it  takes 
in  Eadmer.  Harold's  vrish  to  release  the  hostages  and  the  warnings 
of  Eadward  are  given  in  much  the  same  way,  with  the  further 
piece  of  advice  from  the  King,  that,  if  Harold  wishes  for  the 
hostages,  he  should  send  some  other  messenger  and  not  go  himself. 
Wace  then  adds  that  he  has  also  read  another  story,  that  namely  of 
William  of  Poitiers  and  William  of  Jumi^ges,  and  that  he  does  not 
profess  to  know  which  is  the  true  one. 

"  lasi  Tai  jo  troT^  escrit,  Al  Due  Willame  sun  cosin, 

Et  un  altre  livre  me  dist  Ke  il  T^ust  emprez  sa  fin  ; 

Ke  li  Reis  li  rova  aler  Ne  sai  mie  ceste  achoisin, 

Por  li  r^alme  ass^urer  Mais  Tun  h  Taltre  escrit  trovon.** 

(w.  10741-10748.) 

So  much  for  Wace.  The  Tapestry  plainly  shows  (pi.  i)  an 
interview  between  Eadward  and  Harold  before  Harold  sets  sail 
from  Bosham,  and  another  interview  (pi.  7)  after  Harold's  return. 
Of  these  two  scenes  the  earliei'  must  be  interpreted  by  the  later. 
In  that  scene  Harold  is  represented  as  recounting  his  adventures 
to  the  King  with  a  very  strange  look  and  strange  gestures,  quite 
different  from  anything  shown  in  the  first  interview.  But  Dr. 
firuce's  imagination  surely  carries  him  a  little  too  far  when  he 
says  (p.  37)  that  **  Harold  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  Confessor 
like  a  guilty  person,  deploring  his  misdeeds  and  craving  pardon. 
An  axe,  carried  by  an  attendant  on  the  leffc  of  the  King,  is  turned 
towards  him,  apparently  betokening  that  he  has  committed  an 
offence  worthy  of  death.     The  King  is  evidently  reproving  him 
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sharply,  but  the  attendant  on  the  right  of  the  King  having  the 
edge  of  his  axe  turned  away  from  Harold,  shows  that  the  result 
of  the  interview  was  a  pardon.''  Unluckily  for  this  ingenious 
theory,  one  of  the  persons  who  in  this  very  plate  offer  the  Crown 
to  Harold  carries  an  axe  with  its  edge  no  less  threateningly  turned 
towards  the  person  of  the  King-elect.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Harold  enters  the  King's  presence  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  by  no 
means  proud  of  the  success  of  his  errand.  His  neck  is  stretched 
out  in  a  most  amazing  fashion,  and  the  whole  expression  is  that 
of  one  whose  position  is  exceedingly  awkward.  This  seems  to  me 
to  fit  in  exactly  with  the  version  of  Eadmer,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  version  of  William  of  Poitiers. 
According  to  that  version,  Harold  had  done  nothing  to  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  of.  He  had  simply  pledged  himself  in  a  solemn  way  to 
carry  out  the  King's  intentions.  But,  according  to  Eadmer's  stoxy, 
he  had  utterly  failed,  except  so  &r  as  he  had  brought  back  Hakon ; 
he  had  involved  himself  and  his  country  in  great  danger,  and  he 
must  have  gone  to  the  King  with  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  one 
so  much  his  intellectual  inferior  had  for  once  proved  wiser  than 
himself.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  plainly  enough  expressed  in  the 
representation  of  the  second  interview  in  the  Tapestry;  I  therefore 
accept  the  Tapestry  as,  so  far,  a  witness  in  favour  of  Eadmer^s 
version,  or  at  least  in  favour  of  some  version  according  to  which 
Harold  went  into  Normandy  on  an  errand  which  failed.  A  certain 
amount  of  confirmation  is  thus  given  to  Eadmer's  statement^  but 
I  can  hardly  think  that  it  is  enough  to  counterbalance  itB  inherent 
improbability  in  other  respects. 

3.  I  now  come  to  the  third  version,  that  which  makes  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  wholly  the  result  of  accident.  William  of 
Malmesbury  was  fully  aware  of  the  version  of  William  of  Poitien. 
He  (ii.  228)  distinctly  refers  to  it  ("  ferunt  quidam  ipsum  Haroldum 
a  Bege  in  hoc  " — namely  to  announce  to  William  the  bequest  of 
Eadward — "  Normanniam  missum"),  but  he  deliberately  rejects  it. 
The  story  which  he  prefers  as  nearer  to  the  truth  {**  quia  propius 
vero  videtur"),  and  as  told  by  those  who  were  better  informed 
C'alii  secretions  consilii  conscii"),  represented  Harold's  presence 
in  Normandy  or  in  any  part  of  Qaul  as  simply  caused  by  his  being 
carried  thither  by  stress  of  weather  ("  invitum,  venti  violentiS  illnc 
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actam").  He  set  out  from  Bosham  purely  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure 
and  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  ("ut  animum  oblectaret  suum, 
piscatorium  conscendit  navigium  ").  Some  cause  or  other  led  him 
to  venture  to  an  unusual  distance  from  land  (''interim  quidem 
longiuBculo  ludo  in  altum  proceditur "),  and  a  storm  drove  him 
to  the  coast  of  Ponthieu.  According  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Harold  was  not  thus  merely  yachting,  but  was  going,  for  some  cause 
which  is  not  mentioned,  to  Flanders  (^'Haraldus  vero  transiens 
in  Flandriam  tempestate  compulsus  est  in  Ponticam  provinciam/' 
M.  H.  B.  760  E).  Matthew  Paris  (p.  i),  whom  I  shall  again  have 
to  quote,  tells  the  tale  in  what,  for  my  purpose,  is  the  same  way. 
Harold,  still  a  young  man,  but  looking  forward  to  the  Crown 
("dum  adhuc  juvenis  esset,  adspirans  ad  regnum  AnglisB*'),  is 
sailing  about,  and  is  driven  by  the  winds  to  a  land  which  he  takes 
to  be  Flanders,  but  which  proves  to  be  Ponthieu  ("  sponte  spatiatus, 
navigando  raptus  est  vi  ventorum,  et  dum  Flandriam  credidit  se 
attigisse,  compulsus  venit  in  Pontinam  provinciam").  Snorro 
(Johnstone,  190;  Laing,  iiL  75)  makes  Harold  to  have  been 
sailing,  not  to  Flanders,  but  to  Wales.  He  seemingly  looks  on 
the  voyage  as  part  of  Harold's  warfare  against  Oru%dd.  A  storm 
drives  his  ships,  not  to  Ponthieu,  but  to  the  coast  of  Normandy 
(''  )>at  var  &  eino  sumri,  at  Haralldr  Qudinason  dtti  ferd  til  Brett- 
landz,  oc  fdr  &  skipi,  enn  er  ]>eir  komo  i  hafit^  ^k  i6k  y&  andvidri,  oc 
r^k  tit  i  haf.  peir  tdko  land  vestr  i  Nordmandi,  oc  hbfdo  fengit 
storm  mann-hsettan'').  These  accounts  seem  independent,  and  of 
course  they  cannot  be  reconciled  in  detail.  The  important  point 
which  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  all  represent  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  as  unintentional  He  is  not  going  thither 
on  any  errand  either  of  his  own  or  of  the  King's;  he  is  carried 
either  directly  to  Normandy,  or  first  to  Ponthieu,  by  a  storm.  If 
this  were  the  true  tradition,  we  can  easily  imderstand  that  various 
versions  would  soon  arise  as  to  the  direction  and  object  of  his 
journey.  Snorro's  notion,  for  instance,  of  a  voyage  into  Wales  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  remarkable  agreement  of  several  versions 
that  it  was  from  Bosham  that  Harold  set  sail.  But  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  he  was  sailing  to  Wales  or  Flanders  or  nowhere 
in  particular,  if  only  he  was  not  purposely  sailing  to  Normandy. 
And  that  this  story  is  the  right  one  will,  I  think,  appear,  if  we 
consider  the  way  in  which  tales  grow.  They  improve,  they  add 
VOL.  III.  Y  y 
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details,  they  give  new  and  fuller  reasons  for  eyerytiimg ;  but  they 
seldom  lop  off.  The  fact  of  ELarold's  presence  in  Normandy  would 
call  forth  a  thousand  conjectures  and  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  being  there.  The  purely  negative  yersion,  which  said  that  all 
these  speculations  were  at  fiftult,  which  asserted  that  Harold's 
presence  in  Normandy  was  a  mere  accident,  is,  of  all  the  versions^ 
that  which  least  bears  the  impress  of  l^^endary  inyention  or 
adornment. 

This  general  position  is  not  affected  by  William  of  Malmesbury's 
evident  attempt  to  reconcile  this  version  with  that  of  William  of 
Poitiers.  Harold,  in  Guy's  dungeon,  b^ins  to  devise  some  means 
of  escape  ("  astuto  pectore  volvens  casib  remedium").  It  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  such  means  could  come  only  through  the 
help  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.  He  accordingly  wins  a  man  over 
by  great  promises  (^'hominem  promissis  iugentibus  sollicitatum"), 
and  sends  him  with  a  message  to  Duke  William.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  a  prisoner  who  was  kept  not  only  in  ward  but  in  fetters 
could  have  had  the  chance  of  winning  over  any  one  in  this  way, 
unless  indeed  the  man  so  won  over  were  one  of  his  own  keepers. 
The  message  is  to  the  effect  that  Harold  has  been  sent  by  Eadward 
to  confirm  in  a  more  solemn  way  the  King's  intentions  in  favour 
of  William.  It  is  assumed  that  Eadward  had  made  such  a  dis- 
position (see  vol.  ii.  p.  370),  and  that  it  had  been  made  known  to 
William  by  messengers  of  inferior  dignity;  only  Harold  is  made 
falsely  to  assume  for  the  nonce  the  character  of  an  ambassador 
(«mis8um  se  Normanniam  a  Bege,  ut  quod  minores  nuntii  balbu- 
tierant  ipse  potissimum  sud  confirmaret  prsssentii '').  So  Matthew 
Paris  makes  Harold  falsely  pretend  that  he  was  coming  on  an 
errand  to  the  Duke's  court,  though  he  gives  that  errand  a  different 
turn  from  that  which  it  takes  in  William  of  Halmesbury,  one  which 
I  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter.  This  is  a  most  awkwardly  de- 
vised story,  even  as  a  story,  and  it  is  of  course  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence  by  which  I  have  shown  that  no  disposition  in  William's 
favour  at  this  time  can  be  admitted.  It  can  only  be  an  attempt 
to  piece  together  the  two  versions,  that  of  Harold's  embassy  and 
that  of  his  accidental  presence  in  Normandy.  He  was  not  really 
an  ambassador,  but  he  pretended  to  be  one.  The  attempt  at 
joining  the  two  stories  was  an  awkward  one,  but  perhaps  no  other 
attempt  could  have  succeeded  better. 
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The  two  othJBT  writers  who  follow  a  version  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  namely  Snorro  and  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  give  no  details  of  Harold's  deUveranoe  from  his 
prison  in  Fonthieu.  Snorro  leaves  out  the  sojourn  in  Ponthieu 
altogether,  and  Henry  only  says,  '^  quern  [Hlaraldum]  captum  consul 
Ponticus  Willielmo  Duci  NormannisB  reddidit/'  So  Matthew  Paris, 
making  the  act  still  more  voluntary  on  Guy's  part,  says,  "  quern 
captum  consul  Ponticus  Willielmo  Normannorum  Duci  prsesen- 
tavit."  Snorro,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  gives  some  curious 
details  of  Harold's  sojourn  at  Kouen ;  he  also  makes  him  get  there 
in  the  summer,  stay  through  the  winter,  and  go  back  to  England 
in  the  spring. 

II.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  distinct  views  as  to  the  devise  of 
the  Grown  in  &vour  of  William  are  involved  in  the  first  two  of 
these  three  versions.  According  to  one  of  them,  the  bequest  was 
simply  a  private  promise  made  by  Eadward,  when  he  was  not  yet 
King,  that^  if  he  ever  should  become  King,  William  should  succeed 
him.  This  is  in  itself  not  impossible,  though  it  is  impossible  in  the 
particular  shape  in  which  it  b  told  us,  namely  as  the  promise  of 
one  young  man  to  another  young  man.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
show  that  such  a  promise  as  this  could  have  no  kind  of  force, 
according  to  the  laws  of  England  or  of  any  other  kingdom.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  other  story,  the  devise  of  the  Crown  took  the  form 
of  an  Act  of  Settlement,  of  a  regular  vote  of  the  King  and  his 
Witan,  confirmed  by  the  signatures  and  the  oaths  of  the  four 
greatest  men  in  the  land.  Such  an  act  would  doubtless  have  been 
valid,  and  it  would  have  given  William  as  good  a  claim  as  George 
the  First.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  such 
attempts  at  an  election  before  the  vacancy  seem  to  have  been  un- 
popular, and  that  they  were  very  seldom  carried  out  in  practice 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  107,  477).  But  beyond  the  assertion  of  William's 
own  laureate,  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  or  of  probability 
in  &vour  of  this  story,  and  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  told 
is  chronologically  impossible  (see  above,  p.  684).  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, or  those  whom  he  followed,  probably  saw  this,  and  they  there- 
fore changed  the  date  from  some  time  before  the  death  of  Godwine 
to  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  iEtheling  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  370). 
William  also  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  consent  of  the  Witan  or 
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of  the  Earls,  and  seems  to  make  the  devise  a  purely  personal  act 
of  the  King.  Here  we  get  something  which  is  barely  possible,  but 
which  has  no  evidence  and  no  probability  in  its  favour.  In  fact 
neither  of  these  statements  as  to  the  bequest  of  William  rest  on  the 
slightest  tenable  ground.  The  third  statement,  that  of  a  strictly 
testamentary  disposal,  a  bequest  of  Eadward  on  his  death-bed, 
does  not  appear  in  any  writer  at  all  near  the  time.  The  fact  of  the 
death-bed  nomination  of  Harold  was  too  well  known  to  be  denied, 
and  the  adverse  party  generally  contented  themselves  with  asserting 
that  the  nomination  was  wrung  from  the  dying  King  against  his 
will.  The  first  appearance  of  the  notion  of  a  death-bed  bequest 
to  William  is  to  be  found  in  the  passage  of  the  Hyde  writer 
which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  598),  where  it  is  said 
that  Eadward  "  Regnum  moriens  Willelmo  comiti  consobrino  sue 
reliquit."  So  the  Annals  of  Margam  (p.  3  Luard),  ''quia  virgo 
decessit  .  .  .  quum  potiorem  haeredem  non  haberet,  Willelmo 
Duci  Normannorum,  consobrino  suo,  regnum  Anglise  testamento 
tradidif  So  Thomas  Wykes,  the  partizan  of  Heniy  the  Third, 
consistently  enough  asserts  the  rights  of  William  in  their  fulness. 
He  tells  us  (p.  22  Gale)  how  Eadward,  ''prsevidens  dum  adhuc 
viveret  regnum  AnglisB  post  mortem  suam  periculis  et  turba- 
tionibus  exponendum,  nobilissimum  Ducem  Normannise,  Willielmum 
le  Bastard,  hseredem  suum  constituit,  et  regni  sui  successorem, 
tamquam  ex  testamento  dum  adhuc  viveret,  assignavit  ipsum." 
M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  his  note  to  Benott  (iii.  162),  has  collected 
several  passages  from  unpublished  writers  taking  the  Norman  side, 
which  he  very  &irly  contrasts  with  the  genuine  statements  of  the 
English  writers.  One  only,  the  Chronicle  of  Peter  of  Ickham,  a 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  worth  quoting  because  he 
attempts  rather  ingeniously  to  combine  two  versions; 

"Iste  autem  Edwardus,  aliquando  ezsulatus  in  Normanniam, 
Willielmo,  cognomento  Bastard,  Duci  Normannorum,  prsestitit 
sacramentum  quod  si  Eex,  annuente  Deo,  foret^  nullum  alium 
prseter  ipsum  haberet  hseredem. 

"  Iste  Edwardus,  sanctus  Dei  confessor,  absque  liberis  decessit, 
quia  virgo  permanserat:  et  quum  hseredem  de  se  non  haberet, 
Willielmo  Duci  Normanniae  consanguineo  suo,  sicut  ei  prius  jura- 
mento  promiserat,  regnum  testamento  dedit.'' 

These  passages  seem  quite  enough  to  show  that  the  notion  of 
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a  last  will  and  testament  in  favour  of  William  is  one  which  was 
quite  unknown  till  a  later  generation.  I  must  quote  one  more 
passage  in  which  this  view  is  set  forth,  because  it  brings  in  another 
expression  which  deserves  some  notice.  In  the  Chronicle  of 
Battle  Abbey  (p.  a)  we  read,  "Interea  Anglicaa  regnum  monarchin 
eidem  Daci  Willelmo,  a  suo  consanguineo  Bege  Edwardo,  e  mundo 
migrante,  hsereditario  jure  delegatum,  relinquitur/'  The  expression 
to  be  noticed  is  that  of  "  hsereditario  jure,"  which  is  here  applied 
to  William's  succession  to  the  Crown.  We  find  it  also  in  charters 
of  William  himself  and  of  his  son  William  Rufiis.  There  is  one 
in  Bymer  (p.  3),  where  William  describes  himself  as  "  Ego  Wil- 
lelmus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum  hasreditario  jure  factus;"  and 
one  of  William  Rufiis  (p.  5),  where  he  describes  himself  as  *'  Ego 
Willelmus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum  filius  magni  Regis  WiUelmi 
qui  Regi  Edwardo  hereditario  jure  successit.'*  The  words  "jus 
hsereditarium "  have  more  than  one  meaning.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Battle  writer  really  meant  to  assert  an  hereditary  right  in 
the  modem  sense.  He  had  just  before  said  that  William,  "  prin* 
cipatum  proprium" — that  is  of  course  the  Duchy  of  Normandy 
— '^  hsereditario  sibi  jure  a  patre  relictum  feliciter  obtinuii"  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  William's  kindred  with  Eadward  really 
was  looked  on  by  zealots  in  his  cause  as  giving  him  some  hereditary 
claim  upon  England.  This  was  certainly  the  belief  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon.  See  vol.  L  p.  301.  Otherwise  the  words  "hsere- 
ditario jure "  may  be  taken  simply  to  mean  that  William  was  the 
heir  of  Eadward  in  the  sense  of  being  adopted  by  him.  So  two  of 
the  manuscript  chronicles  quoted  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (Benoit, 
ui.  163)  say  that  Eadward  ''adoptavit  in  regnum" — "adoptavit 
heeredem — ^Willielmum  Ducem  Normannorum."  The  words  "hsere- 
ditario jure"  are  also  used  to  express  something  which  a  man  holds 
by  a  right  which  is  not  derived  from  his  forefathers,  but  which 
is  to  be  passed  on  to  his  descendants.  Thus  Waltham  was  granted 
to  Harold  by  Eadward  "hsereditario  jure"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  671), 
and  thus  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  20)  says  that  the  lands  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  were  granted  out  by  William  Rufus  to  laymen 
'^illis  ipsis  hereditario  jure  tenendse."  It  is  even  applied  to 
property  held  by  a  corporation  in  absolute  freehold,  which  will 
therefore  pass  to  the  official  heirs,  so  to  speak,  of  the  existing 
members.    Thus  Saint  Wulfstan,  writing  to  Anselm  (Eadmer,  Hist. 
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Nov.  23),  talks  of  lands  being  held  ''jure  ecclesiasticfle  hereditatis." 
Cf.  the  Cartulary  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Bouen,  pp.  449  ei  seqq. 

There  is  one  more  Norman  version  of  the  bequest  of  Eadward, 
which,  though  it  rests  on  no  earlier  authority,  is  worth  referring  to, 
on  account  of  the  detail  at  which  it  is  given,  and  because  it  brings 
in  names  which  we  have  already  heard.    It  will  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Colchester  Abbey  in  the  Monasticon,  iv.  607  (cf.  Ellis,  i. 
415).  The ''intemuntius"  between  William  and  Eadward  was  Hubert 
of  Rye  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  246),  the  father  of  Eudo,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey.    Eadward,  finding  himself  sick  and  without  heirs  ('^  quum  eo 
maxime  cruciaretur,  quod  in  se  regium  genus  defioere  videret") 
— Eadgar  is  seemingly  forgotten — sends  Gbscelin,  a  merchant  of 
Winchester,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on  long  voyages  in  the 
way  of  trade,  on  a  message  to  Duke  William.     Qoscelin,  by  his 
name,  must  have  been  a  Norman  or  Frenchman,  and  the  mention  of 
a  French  merchant  as  settled  at  Winchester  in  Eadward's  time  is 
worth  notice.     The  Duke  is  asked  to  send  some  confidential  agent 
{"  ut  aliquem  dirigeret  a  suo  latere")  to  receive  the  King's  message 
for  the  Duke.     In  an  assembly  of  Norman  barons  {**  focto  magno 
procerum  conventu"),  the  Duke  seeks  for  some  one  who  will  go 
on  an  embassy  to  England.     But  all  refuse  to  trust  themselves 
among  the  barbarians  who  had  wrought  the  death  of  JE^fred 
("omnes  recusant  barbaram  expetere  gentem,  propter  ilia  qnss 
audierant  facta  apud  Geldefordiam '').     Hubert  at  last  volunteers 
to  go,  and  is  thereon  much  praised  and  rewarded.     He  goes  over 
in  wonderful  state  (''cum  grandi  apparatu,  cum  pomp&  magnjt, 
equis  phaleratis  et  fremitu  terribilibus,  hominibus  serico  indutia 
et  colore  vestium  spectabilibus");  Eadward  receives  him  honour- 
ably, and  of  course  gives  him  a  grant  of  land  {**  ei  prim»  in  Anglift 
suae  mansionis  villa  quse  Esce  dicitur,  perpetuo  possidenda  eon- 
ceditur."     The  place  is  Ashe  in  Hampshire,  which  appears  in 
Domesday,  47,  as  held  by  Hubert's  son  Eudo,  but  which  was 
held  T.  B.  E.  by  a  tenant  of  Earl  Harold).    The  business  is  done 
satisfactorily,  and  Hubert  goes  back  to  Normandy  with  the  promise 
of  the  kingdom  and  with  tokens  confirming  the  promise  {"  insignia 
quibus  Willielmus  declarabatur  heres  Edwardi  Begis  Anglonnn, 
spatam   scilicet   cum    capulo    in    quo  erant   inclusn  sanctomm 
relliquiae,  comu  de  auro  venatorium,  et  caput  ingens  oervinum"). 
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The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Hubert  did  not  come  with  William 
into  England  becanse  disturbances  were  looked  for  in  Maine,  which 
he  was  sent  to  quell  or  to  hinder  {"  veniente  Willielmo  in  Angliam 
accipere  sibi  regnum,  quoniam  a  Cenomanicft  regione  suspicabatur 
tumultus,  HubertuSy  quia  erat  promptus  manu  et  consilio  bonus, 
missus  est  illic  preetendere  et  servare  pacem  ").  I  did  not  yenture, 
without  better  authority,  to  mention  this  in  my  text  at  p.  386,  but 
it  is  worth  comparing  with  the  seeming  disloyalty  of  the  Ceno- 
mannian  knight  at  Senlac  mentioned  in  p.  485. 

Now,  after  going  through  all  these  accounts,  what  is  the  real 
state  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  alleged  promise  of  Eadward 
to  William)  A  death-bed  bequest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
alleged  by  William  or  by  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  bequest 
would  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  versions  of  the  story  of 
Harold's  oath,  all  of  which  conceive  William  as  asserting  some 
right  to  the  succession  before  Eadward's  last  sickness.  A  promise 
made  in  much  earlier  times,  before  Eadward's  accession,  is  possible, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  likely,  and  such  a  promise  could  not  be  of  any 
legal  force.  An  act  of  the  King  and  his  Witan  in  William's  favour 
is  impossible  in  itself  and  is  confirmed  by  no  kind  of  evidence. 
But  that  there  was  some  promise  made  by  Eadward  in  William's 
favour  I  think  cannot  be  doubted.  When  I  believe  that  promise 
to  have  been  made  I  have  already  said  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  296).  Here 
is  another  fact  which  looks  the  same  way.  In  a  Westminster 
charter  quoted  by  Ellis  (i.  312)  and  H.  Francisque  Michel  (Benott, 
iii.  164),  William  tells  us  how  he  reigned,  "  devicto  Haroldo  Eege 
cum  suis  complicibus,  qui  mihi  regnum  prudentii  Domini  des- 
tinatum  et  heneficio  concessionis  damini  et  cognati  mei  gloriosi 
Regis  Edwardi  concessum  conati  sunt  auferre."  This  is  vague 
enough,  but  it  suggests  one  hint.  The  feudal  language  employed, 
the  words  "beneficium"  and  "dominus" — the  latter  of  which  10 
applied  by  William  to  Eadward  in  other  documents  (see  above, 
pp.  250,  555,  and  cf.  ii.  17) — might  suggest  that,  when  the  promise 
was  made,  William  did  homage  to  King  Eadward  as  his  lord 
and  adopted  father.  There  is  but  one  time  when  this  eould  have 
happened.  We  have  here  another  confirmation  of  the  view,  sup- 
ported by  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  only  view  which  is  not  upset 
by  opposing  evidence,  that  the  promise  was  made  by  Eadward, 
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and  that  the  homage,  if  there  was  any,  was  performed  by  William 
at  the  time  of  William's  visit  to  England  in  lOS^* 

in.  The  next  point  is  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  matter 
of  Harold's  oath.  As  to  the  time,  William  of  Poitiers  (io8)  dis- 
tinctly places  the  oath,  as  well  as  the  knighthood,  before  the  expe- 
dition into  Britanny.  Such  seems  also  to  be  the  account  of  Orderic 
(492  A-B),  though  his  way  of  telling  the  story  in  the  pluperfect 
tense  takes  off  somewhat  from  the  clearness  of  his  narrative; 
"  Heraldus  .  .  sacramentum  fecerat,  .  .  tunc  etiam  Dux  eumdem 
Heraldum  in  expeditione  secum  contra  Conanum  comitemBritonum 
duxerat,  armisque  fiilgentibus  et  equis  aliisque  insigniis  cum  com- 
militonibus  suis  spectabiliter  omaverat."  The  other  accounts  seem 
to  place  both  the  knighthood  and  the  oath  after  that  expedition. 
In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  6)  we  read  immediately  after  the  taking  of 
Dinan,  "  Hie  Willelm  dedit  Haroldo  arma ;  *'  on  this  follow  the 
words,  '^  Hie  Willelm  venit  Bagias,  ubi  Harold  sacramentum  fecit 
Willelmo  Duci."  So  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31)  and  Wace 
(Roman  de  Bou,  108 16)  place  the  oath  immediately  after  the  return 
from  Britanny,  though  Wace  (10812 ;  see  above,  pp.  228,  24i)'8eems 
to  place  the  knighthood  before  the  expedition.  As  to  the  place, 
there  is  yet  more  difference  than  as  to  the  time.  The  Tapestiy 
clearly  means  to  place  the  event  in  its  own  city,  for  "  Bagias," 
curious  as  the  form  is,  can  mean  no  place  but  Bayeux.  So  does 
Wace,  himself  a  canon  of  Bayeux  (Boman  de  Eou,  10826).  But 
William  of  Poitiers  (108)  places  it  at  Bonneville  ("coadnnato 
ad  Bonamvillam  concilio"),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Benoit 
I  (36594); 

j  '*  Si  josta  li  dux  son  concile,  lA  fu  li  aerremenz  jurez, 

I  Ge  Bui  liflant,  k  Bone -Vile.  Que  Heraut  meisnie  a  deviaez." 

Orderic  (492  A)  places  the  scene  of  the  oath  at  Houen  ("ipse 
Heraldus  apud    Botomagum  Willelmo   Duci    coram   optimatibus 
I  NormannisB  sacramentum  fecerat'').     It  is  also  placed  at  Bouen 

by  the  romantic  biographer  of  Harold  (Chron.  Angl.  Norm.  iL  184 
et  seqq.),  who  adds  that  the  oath  was  sworn  under  a  very  lai^  and 
aged  oak,  which,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  broken,  immediately  lost 
its  bark,  which,  as  he  truly  adds,  was  ^^  dictu  mirum "  and  "  res 
digna  spectaculo."    He  adds  that  he  himself  saw  it  an  hundred  and 
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forty  years  after  the  event,  which  fixes  his  own  date  to  about  the 
year  1204. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  William  of  Poitiers  (108)  simply 
says,  "  Heraldns  ei  fidelitatem  saucto  ritn  Christianomm  juravit" 
Baty  according  to  his  manner,  he  implies  in  a  later  passage  (131 ; 
see  p.  464,  note  2)  that  the  oath  was  made  upon  relics.  So  Orderic 
(492  A);  '^  Homo  ejus  factus,  omnia  quae  ab  illo  requisita  fuerant 
super  sanctissimas  reliquias  jurayerat"  The  '*  phylactery  called 
'the  bull's-eye'"  is  found  in  the  Brevis  Belatio  (4);  "Ei,sicut 
multi  dicunt,  super  filacterium  quod  vocabant  oculum  bovis  quod 
ei  fidem  et  promissionem  quam  ei  fiwdebat  bene  custodiret/'  (For 
another  oath  taken  "supra  philacteria  reliquiarum,"  see  Dudo, 
126  G.)  The  Hyde  writer  (290)  tells  us  why  it  was  called  the 
bull's-eye ;  '*  Infinitam  sanctarum  multitudinem  reliquiarum  defend 
jussit^  superque  eas  filacterium  gloriosi  martyris  Pancratii,  quod 
oculum  bovis  vocant,  eo  quod  gemmam  tam  speciosam  quam 
spatiosam  in  medio  sui  contineat^  coUocavit^  oertissime  sciens  tan- 
tum  martyrem  nuM  temeritate  posse  deludL"  In  the  Tapestry 
(pi.  6)  Harold  is  shown  swearing  between  two  chests  or  phylacteries 
(see  Ducauge  in  voce)  of  different  shapes,  one  of  which  has  some* 
thing  on  the  top  which  might  fairly  pass  for  the  "  gemma  speciosa 
et  spatiosa  "  of  the  Hyde  writer.  But  in  none  of  these  accounts  do 
we  find  anything  about  the  trick  played  upon  Harold  by  William. 
Whatever  Harold  swears  upon,  it  is  not  at  all  implied  that  he  was 
otherwise  than  fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  tale  accord- 
ing to  which  Harold  is  made  unwittingly  to  take  an  oath  of  a  more 
solemn  kind  than  he  supposed  comes  from  Wace ; 

"  Toz  li  oon  aainz  fist  denumder,        Ne  ne  H  fust  mostri  ne  dit 
£t  un  liu  toz  asembler ;  De  snz  out  une  filatiie, 

Tut  une  cuve  en  fist  emplir.  Tut  li  meillor  k*il  pout  esUre, 

Pois  d*un  paele  les  fist  covrir,         E  li  plus  chier  k'll  pout  trover : 
Ke  Heraut  ne  sont  ne  ne  yit,  Oil  de  boef  Tai  ol  nomer." 

(w.  10838-10837.) 

So  again,  after  the  oath  has  been  taken ; 

"  Quant  Heraut  out  li  sainz  beisiez     Ki  tut  aveit  aoovet^ ; 
Et  il  fu  BUZ  leyez  en  piez,  A  Heraut  a  dedenz  monstr^, 

Yerz  la  cuve  li  Dus  le  trait,  Sor  kels  oors  sunz  il  a  jurd. 

£  lez  la  cuve  ester  le  fidt :  Heraut  forment  s'espoanta 

De  la  cuve  a  le  paesle  ost^,  Dee  relikes  k*il  li  monstra.** 

(w.  10850-10859.) 
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I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  two  verBions  is  the  older. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  striking  circumstance  of  the  hidden 
relics,  which  is  peculiar  to  Wace,  may  be  merely  an  instance  of 
the  usual  growth  of  legend.  But  it  is  no  leas  possible  that  Waoe, 
a  very  honest  writer,  may  have  preserved  a  fact  which,  as  tending 
to  the  discredit  of  William  and  in  some  measure  lessening  the 
crime  of  Harold,  was  left  out  by  two  violent  partizans.  I  leave  the 
point  in  the  same  uncertainty  in  which  I  must  leave  all  the  other 
details  of  the  story. 

We  now  come  to  the  matter  of  the  oath  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  Harold.  The  fullest  accounts  of  its  terms  are  those  which  are 
given  by  William  of  Poitiers  (io8)  and  by  Eadmer  (5).  I  have  in 
the  text  (p.  341)  given  its  terms  according  to  the  accounts  of  these 
two  writers.  The  oath,  as  given  by  William  of  Poitiers,  runs  as 
follows ; 

''Se  in  curi&  domini  sui  Edwaidi  R^^,  quamdiu  superessety 
Ducis  Willelmi  vicarium  fore ;  enisurum,  quanto  oonsilio  valeret 
aut  opibus,  ut  Anglica  monarchia  post  Edwardi  decessum  in  ejus 
manu  confirmaretur;  traditnrum  interim  ipsius  militnm  custodiss 
castrum  Doveram,  studio  atque  sumptu  suo  communitum;  item 
per  diversa  loca  illius  terrsa  alia  castra,  ubi  voluntas  Ducis  ea 
firmari  juberet ;  abunde  quoque  alimonias  daturum  custodibos." 

The  terms  in  Eadmer  take  the  form  of  a  speech  addressed  by 
William  to  Harold.  William  mentions  Eadward's  promise  of  the 
Crown  to  him,  and  goes  on  thus ; 

^'Tu  quoque,  si  mihi  te  in  hoc  ipso  [the  succession  to  the 
Crown]  adminiculaturum  spoponderis,  et  insuper  castellum  Dofris 
cum  puteo  aquas  ad  opus  meum  te  facturum,  sororemque  tuam 
quam  uni  de  principibus  meia  dein  in  uxorem  te  ad  me,  tempore 
quo  nobis  conveniet,  destinaturum,  necne  [necnont]  filiam  meam  te 
in  conjugem  accepturum  fore  promiseris,  tunc  et  modo  nepotem 
tuum,  et  quum  in  Angliam  regnaturus  venero,  fratrem  tuum 
incolumem  recipies." 

In  both  these  versions  Harold  binds  himself  in  different  terms 
to  do  all  that  he  can  to  bring  about  William's  succession  to  the 
Crown ;  but  William  of  Poitiers  makes  no  mention  of  the  engage- 
ments as  to  the  two  marriages,  the  marriage  of  Harold  to  a 
daughter  of  William  and  the  marriage  of  Harold's  sister  to  one  of 
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William's  nobles.  In  a  later  passage  however  (p.  145,  which 
I  shall  quote  in  Note  Y),  he  takes  for  granted  both  the 
marriage  of  Harold  with  William's  daughter,  and  also  another 
stipulation  of  which  we  hear  more  distinctly  in  William  of  Jumi^ges 
(viL  31).  This  is  the  important  addition  that  Harold  should 
have  half  the  kingdom  as  the  portion  of  Adeliza  (''deinde  Dux 
poetquam  Heraldus  fidelitatem  sibi  de  regno  pluribus  sacramentis 
firmavit,  Adelizam  filiam  suam  cum  medietate  Anglid  regni  se 
daturum  eidem  spopondit").  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii.  228) 
gives  much  the  same  account  as  Eadmer,  but  with  the  strange 
addition  that  Harold  offered  the  oath  of  his  own  accord.  His 
words  are;  ^'Ibi  Haroldus,  et  ingenio  et  manu  probatus.  Nor* 
mannum  in  sui  amorem  convertit;  atque,  ut  se  magis  commendaret^ 
uUro  illi  tunc  quidem  castellum  Dorobemiee  quod  ad  jus  suum 
pertineret,  et  post  mortem  Edwardi  regnum  Anglicum,  sacramento 
firmavit:  quare  et  filisB,  adhuc  impubis,  desponsione,  et  toHus 
pcUrimonii  amplitudine  donaivSy  familiarium  partium  habebatur." 
The  words  in  Italics  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  commen- 
dation of  Harold's  lands  to  William,  and  something  of  the  same 
kind  seems  implied  in  the  words  with  which  William  of  Poitiers 
goes  on  with  his  story  (109);  "Dux  ei  [Heraldo]  jam  satelliti"— 
a  common  equivalent  for  "miles"  or  vassal — ^'suo  accepto  per 
manus  ante  jusjurandum  terras  ejus  cunctumque  potentatum  dedit 
petenti." 

Wace  says  nothing  about  the  castle  of  Dover,  still  less  does 
he  stoop  to  Eadmer^s  detail  about  the  well,  but  he  mentions  the 
two  engagements  to  marry  William's  daughter  and  to  make  over 
the  Kingdom  to  him  at  Eadward's  death.  He  gives  these  terms 
twice; 

"Entretant  a  U  Dub  parl^  Et  &  moOHer  B*il  velt  prendra 

Tant  ke  Heraat  li  a  gi»^  Ele  une  fiUe  ke  U  a : 

Ke  Esgleterre  11  liverra  9^  se  li  plaast  li  jurera^ 

Tree  ke  li  Reis  Ewart  morra ;]        Et  Willame  le  graanta." 

(w.  10816-10823.) 

And  again  in  describing  the  actual  taking  of  the  oath ; 

"  Poiz  a  jiir^  et  a  prami  Sulimc  aa  force  e  Bon  Baveir 

Si  come  home  ki  eachari  :  Empr^s  la  mort  Ewart,  a*il  vit ; 

Ele,  la  iille  al  Due  prendiu.  Si  Teirement  Dex  li  a!t, 

Et  Engleterre  al  Due  rendra ;  E  11  cons  sainz  ki  iloc  sont/* 
De  90  U  fera  son  poeir  (w.  10840-10848.) 
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I  have  diBCUBsed  in  the  text  the  chief  points  connected  with  the 
terms  of  the  oath,  and  I  have  put  forth  the  yiew  which,  on  the 
whole,  seems  to  me  the  least  unlikely.  I  will  now  get  together 
several  passages  in  which  the  promise  to  marry  William's  daughter 
b^mes  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  engagement  taken  by  Harold. 
They  come  from  writers  who  had  not  such  good  means  of  know- 
ledge as  William  of  Poitiers,  but  who  were  much  less  likely  to 
misrepresent  or  colour  the  story.  They  show  what  aspect  of  the 
tale  most  struck  those  who  were  not  immediately  interested  in  the 
matter.  Let  us  begin  with  Snorro.  The  only  engagement  be 
knows  of  on  Harold's  part  is  his  engagement  to  marry  William's 
daughter.  The  proposal,  as  far  as  William  is  concerned,  comes 
from  Harold  himself,  but  seemingly  from  Harold  talked  oyer  bj 
Matilda.  The  Duke  does  not  altogether  like  the  long  evening 
talks  between  Harold  and  his  wife.  Matilda  tells  Harold  that  her 
husband  wishes  to  know  the  subject  of  their  discourse;  so  it  is 
agreed  that  Harold  shall  tell  the  Duke  the  next  day.  Harold 
accordingly  asks  William  for  lus  daughter  in  marriage,  saying  that 
he  has  fiilly  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Duchess,  who  favours 
his  suit  {"  ]>at  er  at  segia  ydr,  Jarl,  atfleira  byrr  i  hingat-komo  minni, 
enn  yat  er  ec  hefir  enn  upp  borit  fyrir  ydr.  Ec  vill  bidia  d6ttr 
)»innar  til  eigin-kono  mer,  hefir  oc  ]>etta  m&ll  rsett  fyri  m<$dor 
hennar  optliga,  oc  hefir  hon  mer  )>vf  heitit,  ad  lidfinna  ]>etta  mSl 
vid  ydr.**  Johnstone,  191;  Laing,  iii.  76).  The  suit  is  accepted; 
Harold  is  betrothed  to  the  princess,  but^  on  account  of  her  youth, 
the  marriage  is  to  be  put  off  for  a  time.  Harold  then  goes  to 
England,  and  comes  back  no  more  to  Welshlcmd  to  marry  the  girl 
("oc  kom  eige  sidan  til  VaUandz,  at  vitia  (fessa  r^ds").  When 
Harold  is  elected  King,  William  indeed  bethinks  himself  that  his 
kindred  with  Eadward  gives  him  a  better  right  to  the  Crown  than 
Harold  {"  enn  Vilhi^lmr  ])6ttiz  betr  tilkominn  rikis  (  Englandi,  en 
Haralldr,  fyHr  freendsemis  sakir  ]>eirra  J^tvardar  Konungs." 
Johnstone,  216;  Laing,  ui  94),  but  it  is  not  made  to  appear  that 
there  was  any  breach  of  faith  on  Harold's  part  on  this  score. 
William  invades  England,  partly  to  assert  his  hereditary  right  to 
the  Crown,  partly  to  punish  Harold  for  not  marrying  his  daughter 
("  )7at  var  oc  med,  at  hann  ])6ttiz  eiga  at  giallda  Haralldi  svivirding, 
er  hann  hafdi  slitit  festam^om  vid  dtfttur  bans  "). 

So  in  the  Cartulary  of  Saint  Bertia,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
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we  read  (p.  197)  how  "Willelmus,  Comes  Nortmanniffi  .... 
Angliam  petiit,  ac  Haroldo  ipsiuB  terrsB  [Biege  1]  occiso,  eo  quod 
fiUam  tjpsius  Wilhdmi  in  vaorem  reeipere  reeuaaverUj  Anglos  gravi 
proelio,  multorum  sanguine  fiiso,  sibi  subjugavit,  et  ntrique  popolo 
Anglico  et  Normannico  regnavit."  Here  the  only  reason  given 
for  William's  attacking  England  is  Harold's  neglect  to  marry  his 
daughter.  No  other  was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Saint  Andrew's  at  Cambray,  who  wrote  in  1133.  Here  (Pertz,  vii. 
537)  William  is  described  as  invading  England  without  any 
Apparent  reason,  till  we  reach  the  words  "Bex  Anglorum  Heroldus, 
olim  contra  prsedictum  comitem  Willelmum  peijurus,  nam  filiam  ejus 
se  accepturum  juraverat."  The  "Waltham  writer  "  De  Inventione" 
(cap.  20)  is  in  the  like  case ;  *'  Insidiantibus  ei  perfidis  Norman- 
norum  versutiis,  quia  filiam  Willelmi  Ducis  Normannorum  nuptui 
traditam  contempsit."  These  "  versntisB  "  exactly  describe  the  sort 
of  constraint  under  which  I  conceive  Harold  to  have  made  the 
whole  engagement. 

These  accounts  mention  no  ground  at  all  for  the  invasion  except 
Harold's  refusal  to  marry  William's  daughter.  Other  accounts,  with* 
out  going  so  far  as  this,  put  the  question  of  marriage  forward  in 
a  very  remarkable  way,  as  if  everything  else  was  incidental.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  version  of  the  messages  between  William  and  Harold 
which  is  given  by  Eadmer  and  Simeon.  William's  main  object  is  to 
demand  Harold's  sister  and  to  require  Harold  to  marry  his  daughter. 
Other  matters  are  quite  secondary.  ^^  Yenit  nuntius  in  Angliam  a  prsa- 
fato  Willelmo  directus,  expetens  sororem  Haroldi,  juxta  quod  con- 
venerat  Willelmo  et  illi.  A  lia  eHam  qucB,  violato  eacrameTUOy  servata 
non  eranty  ealumniatu8  est "  (Eadmer,  5).  And  afterwards, "  iterum 
ei  amic&  familiaritate  mandavit  quatenus,  aliis  omissis,  servata  fidei 
sponsione,  saltem  filiam  suam  uxorem  duceret."  (Simeon  reads, 
'^ut  quamvis  violate  fide  csetera  non  servAsset,  si  tamen  filiam 
suam  duceret  uxorem,  leviter  ferret ")  Harold,  in  his  answer,  does 
undoubtedly  speak  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  castle  of  Dover,  but 
these  subjects  are  thrust  in  between  his  answers  about  the  two 
marriages,  how  his  sister  is  dead — does  the  Duke  wish  for  her 
corpse  ? — and  how  he  cannot  marry  a  foreign  wife  without  the 
consent  of  the  Witan.  Throughout  this  story  William  is  made 
much  more  anxious  to  find  a  husband  for  his  daughter  than  to  find 
a  kingdom  for  himself.     This  must  surely  come  from  some  account 
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like  that  of  Snorro  and  the  other  writers  quoted  aboye,  which 
spoke  of  the  marriage  only,  and  which  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
accomit  given  by  William  of  Poitiers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  wild  account  of  Eadward's 
death-bed  given  in  the  French  Life  (see  above,  p.  592),  every- 
thing is  made  to  turn  on  an  expected  marriage  between  Harold 
and  William's  daughter.  It  is  on  that  marriage  that  he  is  made  to 
ground  his  hopes  of  the  Crown.  In  the  account  in  Matthew  Paris 
(p.  I  Wats,  and  in  the  Kistoria  Anglorum,  i.  5)  again,  the  mar- 
riage comes  first.  Harold,  carried  to  Ponthieu  by  accident  and 
handed  over  by  Quy  to  William,  pretends  that  he  is  come  secretly 
into  Normandy  to  make  a  league  with  the  Duke  and  to  marry 
his  daughter  ("  Haraldus  asserebat  se  hsBC  omnia  sponte  fecisse,  at 
clam  veniens  in  Normanniam  confoederaretur  Dud,  filiam  ejus  in 
sponsam  accepturus ").  This  he  swears  to  do  on  the  relics  of 
the  saints  {"  quod  et  juravit  super  sanctorum  multorum  reliquiaa 
se  fideliter  ad  quemdam  terminum  completurum ").  Harold  and 
William,  hitherto  enemies,  now  become  great  friends,  all  the  more 
so  because  Harold  has  come  secretly  (^'tanto  igitur  majori 
honore  susceptus  est  quanto  secretins  adventdsset;  fuerant  enim 
ante  inimici  ad  invicem").  Then,  as  something  quite  secondaryy 
comes  the  oath  about  the  kingdom;  "Juravit  insuper  se  post 
mortem  Regis  Edwardi,  qui  jam  sennit  sine  liberis,  r^num 
Angliae  Duel,  qui  in  regnum  jus  habuit,  fideliter  conservaturum." 
There  is  no  explanation  of  the  alleged  right  of  William,  no  mention 
of  any  bequest  by  Eadward.  Matthew  had  surely  read  some  account 
which  mentioned  the  promise  of  marriage  only,  and  he  added  the 
bit  about  the  kingdom  in  deference  to  the  more  usual  statement. 

Lastly,  we  have  that  most  singular  account  in  the  Hyde  writer 
(288-90),  to  which  I  have  already  (see  above,  p.  697,  and  voL 
iL  p.  515)  had  to  refer.  According  to  this  version,  hostages,  one 
of  them  a  son  of  Qodwine,  were  giyen  to  William  for  the  safety 
of  Eadward,  when  the  English  embassy  came  to  ofier  him  the 
Crown  on  the  death  of  Harthacnut.  If  any  one  chooses  to  accept 
this  statement,  here  is  a  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  other 
stories  about  the  hostages.  And  though  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
a  son  of  Qodwine  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  William  at  that  time, 
such  a  story  is  much  less  unlikely  than  the  story  that  he  was  so 
given  at  the  time  of  Godwine's  return.     But  in  this  account  the 
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hofitages  are  not  spoken  of  again.  Harold,  sailing  to  some  place 
not  mentioned  ("  qnibusdam  canssis  navem  ingressus "),  is  driyen 
by  adverse  winds  to  Ponthieu ;  he  is  imprisoned  by  Guy,  and  set 
free  at  the  prayer  ("  precibus ")  of  Duke  William.  The  Earl  and 
the  Doke,  according  to  this  accouni^  appear,  not  as  the  old  enemies 
which  Matthew  Paris  calls  them,  but  as  old  friends  ("  ab  eodem 
[Willelmo]  optime  cognitus  [Haroldus]  in  multis  familiariter  est 
habitus").  They  agree  at  last  that,  as  William's  cousin  King  Ead- 
ward  has  no  heir,  Harold  shall  receive  the  kingdom  of  England 
on  condition  of  manying  William's  daughter  and,  it  would  seem, 
of  holding  the  Kingdom  as  a  fief  of  his  &ther-in-law.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  '^  Ad  hoc  inter  eos  sermo  progressus 
est,  ut  quia  Edwardus  Bex  Anglorum,  consobrinus  Comitis  Willelmi, 
hceredem  non  habebat,  regnum  Anglorum  Willelmus  Haroldo  con- 
cederet  eo  tenore,  ut  filiam  ipaius  matrimonio  acciperet,  eique  per 
omnia  fideliter  [fidelis  ?]  exsisteret."  Harold  agrees  so  readily  that 
William,  who  did  not  easily  trust  Englishmen,  becomes  suspicious, 
and  binds  him  by  an  oath  {"  quod  quum  promptissime  annueret, 
ab  eodem  Anglorum  fidem  suspectam  haberUe  ad  districta  sacra- 
menta  est  coactus").  The  phylactery  of  Saint  Pancras,  already 
spoken  of,  is  accordingly  brought,  and  Harold  swears  on  it  ''se 
omnia,  scilicet  sicut  fuerat  postulatus,  constantissime  se  servaturum 
et  Normannis  fidelem  afiuturuuL" 

Now  it  is  strange  when,  after  this,  we  read  in  the  same  account 
(see  above,  p.  598)  that  Eadward  on  his  death-bed  left  the  Grown 
to  William,  and  that  Harold  usurped  it.  This  hardly  fits  in  with 
an  agreement  between  Harold  and  William  that  Harold  should 
have  the  Grown  on  certain  conditions.  But  the  account  which  this 
writer  (291)  gives  of  the  messages  between  the  two  princes  exactly 
fits  in  with  his  account  of  the  oatL  William  calls  on  Harold  to 
do  what  he  has  promised  to  do  {**  ut  sacramentorum  in  Normannid 
gestorum  reminiscens,  foedus  quod  juraverat  persolveret "),  that  is, 
doubtless,  to  marry  his  daughter  and  do  homage  for  the  kingdom. 
Harold's  answer  is  that  he  has  no  need  of  any  kind  of  connexion  or 
intercourse  with  the  Normans,  and  will  therefore  not  perform  his 
oath  ("remandat  Haroldus  Normannorum  soeietatem  non  esse 
Anglis  necessariam,  et  ideo  nullum  ei  juramentum  persolvere, 
nullum  cum  eo  consortium  habere").  Of  resigning  the  kingdom 
there  is  not  a  word. 
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The  reader  will  by  this  time  know  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Hyde  writer.  His  accounts  are  often  strange  and  incredible,  and 
contradicted  by  better  authorities.  But  ihej  are  always  indepen- 
dent. The  writer  is  no  servile  copyist  He  followed  independent 
traditions  and  exercised  an  independent  judgement  of  his  own. 
His  statements  therefore  have  a  certain  value.  And  in  this  case 
they  have  more  value  than  usual,  as,  though  his  prejudices  are 
strongly  Norman,  his  story  points  to  a  tradition  quite  different 
from  the  received  Norman  version. 

■  Putting  then  together  the  hints  of  these  various  writers,  com- 
bined with  the  probability  of  the  case,  I  am  led  to  the  view  which 
I  have  suggested  in  the  text.  Harold's  oath  was  primarily  an 
oath  to  marry  William's  daughter,  and  this  oath,  or  perhaps  his 
knighthood,  was  accompanied  by  an  act  of  homage  to  William. 
He  became  his  "satelles"  in  the  language  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
his  "  homo  "  in  the  language  of  Orderic.  I  have  shown  in  the  text 
how  vague  and  lax  were  the  obligations  which  such  an  act  carried 
with  it.  But  it  was  an  act  which  obviously  lay  open  to  many  in- 
terpretations. Harold  would  doubtless  hold  that  whatever  obliga- 
tions were  imposed  either  by  gratitude  or  by  formal  vassalage 
would  be  amply  fulfilled  by  his  services  in  the  Breton  war  and  by 
continued  friendly  relations  with  Normandy.  But  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  for  William  to  magnify  the  simple  obligation  of 
homage  into  a  promise  to  hold  the  English  Crown  in  fief  or  to 
make  it  over  to  William  himself.  Out  of  such  a  groundwork  as 
this  the  elaborate  Norman  story  could  easily  grow  up.  But  if 
Harold  expressly  promised  all  that  William  of  Poitiers  makes 
him  promise,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  engagement  to  marry 
William's  daughter  could  ever,  in  so  many  versions  of  the  tale^ 
some  of  these  versions  distinctly  favourable  to  the  Norman  side,  have 
usurped  the  place  which  would  have  properly  belonged  to  the  more 
important  engagements  about  the  kingdom. 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  relaxation,  wind  up  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject with  the  most  wonderful  tale  of  all,  that  with  which  Qervase 
of  Tilbury  amused  the  imperial  leisure  of  Otto  the  Fourth.  I 
will  give  only  a  summary,  referring  the  reader  to  the  original  of 
the  "Otia  Imperialia,"  Decisio  Secunda,  cap.  xx.,  which  will  be 
found  in  Leibnitz'  collection  of  Brunswick  historians,  vol.  i.  p.  945- 
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The  holy  King  Eadward  left  as  his  heir  his  nephew  Harold,  a 
prince  whose  virtues  are  set  forth  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  sent  by  his  uncle  for  education  to 
Normandy,  according  to  the  use  of  the  English  nobles,  who  com- 
monly sent  their  sons  into  France,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms  and 
to  lay  aside  the  barbarism  of  their  native  tongue.  The  reigning 
Duke  had  a  bastard  son  named  William,  who  was  brought  up  as 
his  heir.  The  two  lads  formed  a  boyish  friendship,  and  promised 
to  marry  each  other's  sisters.  King  Eadward  and  the  unnamed 
Norman  Duke  die  about  the  same  time ;  Harold  succeeds  his  uncle 
in  England,  and  William,  after  some  opposition,  succeeds  his  father 
in  Normandy.  The  new  Duke  sends  a  message  to  the  new  King, 
calling  on  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  by  an  exchange  of  sisters. 
Harold  has  now  no  mind  for  either  man*iage,  but  his  own  mar- 
riage with  William's  sister  is  brought  about  by  an  accident.  The 
King  of  the  English  sets  out  with  a  few  companions  on  a  yachting 
expedition.  Stress  of  weather  drives  him  to  Flanders — ^we  should 
surely  read  that,  intending  to  go  to  Flanders,  he  was  driven  to 
Normandy — ^where  he  pretends  that  he  is  come  to  carry  out  his 
promise  as  to  both  marriages.  He  does  marry  the  Duke's  sister, 
and  takes  her  with  him  to  England,  and  again  promises  to  send 
his  own  sister  to  the  Duke.  Once  more  at  home,  he  n^lects  his 
promise,  and,  puffed  up  with  pride,  he  invades  Scotland  and  de- 
feats the  Scots  in  a  stoutly  contested  battle.  Directly  after  this, 
he  hears  that  William  has  landed  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
hastens  to  attack  him.  The  Normans,  few  in  number  and  fearing 
Harold's  prowess,  defend  themselves  with  a  dyke.  But  God,  who 
can  conquer  by  few  as  well  as  by  many,  overthrows  the  proud  Eng- 
lish, whose  King  is  either  killed  or  escapes  by  flight.  William  then 
marches  on  London,  marries  Harold's  sister,  and  reigns  over  Eng- 
land by  virtue  of  the  marriage. 

This  is  altogether  the  wildest  of  all  the  tales  that  I  have  come 
across.  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  all  its  blunders,  anachronisms, 
and  confusions.  The  most  amusing  perhaps  is  the  story  of  Harold's 
youthful  sojourn  in  Normandy.  This  is  evidently  a  confusion  be- 
tween Harold  and  Eadward,  and  the  reason  which  is  given  must  be 
one  which  belonged  to  Qervase's  own  day  rather  than  to  Eadward's, 
though  we  may  compare  the  strange  statement  of  the  Encomiast 
(see  voL  i.  p.  7 1 7)  about  the  ^thelings  Eadward  and  iElfred  being 
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aent  to  Normandy  for  education.  But  even  this  amazing  fable  ia 
worth  a  moment's  thought,  as  it  shows  how  strong  the  tradition 
was  that  some  question  about  a  marriage  of  some  kind  or  other 
was  the  primary  ground  of  quarrel  between  Harold  and  William. 

lY.  I  have  given  in  the  text  as  the  probable  date  of  Harold's 
visit  to  Normandy  the  only  date  which  seems  possible,  n»nely 
1064.  Mr.  St.  John  (ii.  226  et  seqq.),  who  r^ects  the  story  alto- 
gether, enlarges  on  the  varying  statements  as  to  the  date.  The 
earliest  accounts  g^ve  no  date ;  some  seem  to  place  it  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  Gkxiwine,  others,  sometimes  indeed  the  same, 
place  it  very  soon  before  the  death  of  Eadward.  The  writers  seem 
not  to  have  stopped  to  think  that  these  two  events  were  thirteen 
years  apart.  Mr.  St.  John  says,  very  truly,  though  with  a  curious 
confusion  of  the  respective  dates  and  values  of  his  authors, 

"Bromton,  p.  947,  places  it  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward, 
that  is,  A.D.  1056 ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger  of  Wend- 
over  in  A.D.  1059;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  A.D.  1063;  Banulph 
Higden,  iii.  283,  in  1064;  Hoveden,  Malmesbury,  Hemingford, 
Wace,  Simeon  of  Durham,  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  chro- 
nology from  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  God- 
win to  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  death  of  Edward,  so 
little  possible  did  they  find  it  to  give  any  stability  or  coherence  to 
their  fable.'* 

He  then  goes  on ; 

"  Modem  historians,  discovering  insuperable  objections  to  all  the 
earlier  dates,  imagine  there  are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
adjudging  the  voyage  to  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reign.  The 
selection  seems  unfortunate.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  against 
Conan  the  com  is  said  to  have  been  almost  ripe  in  the  fields, 
which  in  Bretagne  is  never  the  case  till  towards  the  end  of  August 
or  the  beginning  of  September.  Now  from  the  most  unimpeach- 
able of  all  testimonies,  we  know  that  Harold  was  in  Wales  during 
the  sunmier  of  a.d.  1065,  overlooking  the  erection  of  the  hunting- 
palace  which  he  undertook  to  build  for  the  pleasure  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  We  may  infer,  though  it  is  not  stated,  that  Harold  left 
Wales  sometime  before  the  end  of  August,  because  on  the  24th  of 
that  month  Caradoc,  son  of  the  murdered  King  Griffith,  whose 
widow  Harold  had  married,  exterminated  the  Earl's  workmen,  and 
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put  a  period  to  the  construction  of  the  palace.  Immediately  after 
this,  that  is,  early  in  September,  the  insurrection  took  place  in 
Northumbria,  when  Harold  was  at  hand,  ready  at  the  Kmg^s 
request  to  negotiate  with  the  rebels  at  Northampton. 

''From  this  view  of  the  occurrences  of  a.d.  1065,  it  seema  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  imagine  an  unoccupied  interval  lying 
between  midsummer  and  autumn  long  enough  to  admit  of  6ur 
crowding  into  it  all  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  occurred 
during  Harold's  imprisonment  at  Ponthieu  and  forced  detention  in 
Normandy." 

These  arguments  are^  I  think,  decisive  against  ic6j.  Mr.  St. 
John  places  the  Northumbrian  revolt  in  September  instead  of  in 
October ;  still  the  English  events  of  the  autumn  of  1065  hardly 
leave  time  for  Harold's  captivity  at  Beaurain,  his  sojourn  at  Bouen, 
and  his  warfare  in  Britanny.  But  Higden's  date  of  1064  seems 
open  to  no  objection.  Florence  (see  vol.  iL  p.  471)  certainly  carries 
the  Welsh  war  into  that  year ;  but  the  Chronicles  leave  it  an  abso^ 
lute  blank.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not 
commit  myself  to  the  date  or  to  anything  else.  Mr.  St.  John's 
arguments,  though  often  expressed  with  needless  violence,  have 
throughout  great  weight  as  against  the  details  of  the  story.  But 
I  still  think  that  the  story  must  have  had  some  groundwork  of 
truth,  and  I  have  tried  to  show  what  that  groundwork  may  have 
been. 

y.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question,  how  far  Harold's  obli- 
gations to  William,  whatever  they  were,  were  known  in  England 
either  before  or  after  Eadward's  death.  But  this  is  a  point  on 
which  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  us.  I  know  of  no 
writer  who  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject^  except  the  romantic 
Biographer  of  Harold,  whom  I  have  quoted  in  p.  604. 

I  have  thus  done  what  I  could  to  throw  light  on  the  most 
perplexing  question  in  my  history,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  in  all  history.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  thou^^ 
to  have  only  nuide  what  was  before  dark  darker  still.  But  no  one 
can  know  how  thick  the  darkness  really  is  except  by  groping  in 
it,  as  I  have  done,  in  his  own  person. 

z  z  2 
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NOTE  W.   p.  222. 

ThB  iELFGYVA   OF  THE  BaYBUX   TaPESTBY. 

There  is  no  representation  in  the  whole  of  the  Tapestry  which 
is  more  thoroughly  puzzling  than  the  one  referred  to  in  the  text 
(pi.  4),  with  its  legend  "  Ubi  unus  clericus  et  -^Ifgyva."  Who 
is  the  lady^  bearing  a  purely  English  name,  who  is  thus  suddenly 
brought  in,  seemingly  at  the  gate  of  William's  palace,  with  no 
apparent  reference  to  anything  before  or  after  Y  One  would 
naturally  look  for  the  figure  of  William's  wife  or  daughter  in 
such  a  position,  rather  than  for  that  of  any  other  woman.  Harold's 
promise  to  marry  William's  daughter,  which  is  so  prominently 
dwelt  upon  in  every  other  version  of  the  story,  is  not  once  alluded 
to  in  the  Tapestry,  unless  this  place  has  reference  to  it.  But  how 
could  William's  wife  or  William's  daughter  be  described  by  the 
familiar  English  proper  name  iElfgifu  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
chance  is  there  that  any  Englishwoman  really  bearing  the  name 
of  iElfgifu  could  be  present  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  such  a 
moment  1  And,  if  any  such  ^Ifgifu  really  was  there,  what  bearing 
had  her  presence  on  the  general  course  of  the  story,  so  as  to  account 
for  the  prominent  position  thus  given  to  her  1 

Some  of  these  difficulties  naturally  struck  the  very  earliest  com- 
mentators on  the  Tapestry,  and  from  their  days  to  ours  a  series 
of  the  wildest  conjectures  have  been  poured  forth  with  regard  to 
the  ''iElfgyva"  in  question.  The  matter  is  treated  of  by  Lancelot 
(l£6moires  de  TAcad^mie,  viii.  612),  by  De  La  Bue  and  his  trans- 
lator Mr.  Douce  (Archaeologia,  xvii.  100),  by  Mr.  Amyot  (Arclueologiay 
xix.  199),  by  De  La  Rue  again  in  his  Appendix  of  1824  (Itecherchea 
Bur  la  Tapisserie,  p.  53),  by  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  (p.  19),  by  Dr. 
Bruce  (p.  53),  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Planch^  (Journal  of  Archssological 
Association,  1867,  p.  142).  The  strange  thing  is  that  several  of 
these  writers  seem  not  to  have  understood  that  ^fgifu  is  simply  a 
very  common  English  name,  but  to  have  fancied  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  title,  meaning  Queen  or  Princess.  Their  stumbling-block  was 
the  double  name  of  Eadward's  mother,  ''  JSIfgifii-Emma,"  in  which  , 
formula  Lancelot  argued  that  JSlfgifu  was  equivalent  to  HlcB/dtge, 
Any  one  who  turns  to  the  passages  which  I  have  referred  to  will 
find  a  great  number  of  guesses,  some  of  which  refute  themselves^ 
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■while  others  are  refuted  by  other  writers  in  the  dispute.  "^Ifgyva'* 
has  been  identified  with  the  Duchess  Mati]da,  with  her  daughter 
Adeliza,  with  Harold's  sister  Eadgyth  and  his  wife  Ealdgyth,  while 
some  have  taken  the  trouble  to  show  that  she  cannot  be  either 
JElfgifu-Emma  or  "the  other  iElfgifu"  (see  voL  i.  p.  714)  of  Cnut's 
time.  What  it  is  that  iElfgyva  and  the  clerk  are  doing  no  one 
seems  to  know  for  certain,  neither  can  I  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter.  Out  of  all  this  mass  I  will  only,  by  way  of  relaxation, 
quote  Mr.  Bolton  Comey's  remarks,  as  at  once  the  most  curious 
and  the  least  generally  accessible. 

"  William  promised  to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  Harold. 
She  is  represented  beneath  the  inscription  iELFOYVA — but  Elfgiva 
was  not  her  name.  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy, 
and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
Saxon  annalists  Elfgiva  Emma.  Elfgiva  therefore^  whatever  tM 
read  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  seems  to  Tiave  been  an  ajppdlation  of 
honour,  and  may  have  been  understood  as  such  by  the  Saxons 
Bayeusains.  If  so,  why  was  the  name  of  the  betrothed  omitted  % 
Gould  it  not  be  ascertained,  or  was  it  deemed  superfluous?  I 
apprehend  the  latter  to  have  been  the  case;  she  was  the  bamb 
par  excellence ^she  was  buried  and  was  annually  commemorated 
at  Bayeux." 

We  may  infer  then.  First,  that  the  Saxon  language  was  spoken 
at  Bayeux  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  date  to  which  Mr.  Comey 
assigns  the  Tapestry;  Secondly,  that  in  the  Saxon  language  of 
Bayeux  JElfgyva  meant  "Lady;"  Thirdly,  that  one  particular 
daughter  of  William  was  known,  distinctively  and  familiarly,  as 
''Ike  iElfgyva;"  Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Bolton  Comey  understood  Old- 
English  better  than  Florence  of  Worcester. 

Now  leaving  all  wild  conjectures,  let  us  try  and  see  what  really 
suggests  itself  about  this  obscure  matter.  The  Tapestry  represents 
a  woman  named  iElfgifu  as  being  in  Duke  William's  palace  at  the 
moment  of  Harold's  coming  thither.  Who  was  she  %  We  may  put 
aside  Matilda  and  all  other  women  who  never  were,  or  could  have 
been,  called  iElfgifu.  We  may  put  aside  all  those  women  who 
were  named  JSlfgifu,  but  who  were  dead  and  buried  at  the  time. 
But  of  all  the  women  named  JSlfgifu  who  were  living  at  the  time, 
which   could  have   been   in  William's  palace  at  that  particular 
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moment  ?  Several  gaesses  have  occurred  to  me  at  different  times. 
Thej  are  mere  guesses,  of  no  more  value  than  the  guesses  of  other 
writers.  They  are  all,  I  allow,  improbable  guesses,  but  I  think  that 
thej  have  the  advantage  over  some  other  guesses  of  not  being 
absolutely  impossible. 

1.  In  my  second  volume  (p.  658)  I  threw  out,  half  in  jest,  the 
suggestion  that  ^fgifu,  the  name  assumed  by  Emma  on  her 
marriage  vdth  ^thelred,  was  the  name  usually  assumed  by  foreign 
women  who  married  English  husbands.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
is  really  something  in  this  ?  Is  it  possible  that  William's  daughter, 
if  she  had  married  Harold,  would  have  had  to  change  her  name 
to  ^Ugifu  9  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  here  called  ^Elfgifu  pro- 
leptically,  perhaps  sarcastically  1  This  is,  I  graut»  very  far-fetched 
and  unlikely,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  impossible.  We 
should  certainly  expect  the  Tapestry  to  contain  some  reference  to 
the  intended  marriage  between  Harold  and  William's  daughter. 
We  should  certainly  expect  to  find  William's  daughter,  rather  than 
any  other  girl  or  woman,  represented  where  we  find  ^fgifu  repre- 
sented. And  here  is  a  way,  however  far-fetched,  in  which  it  is  just 
possible  she  might  be  called  ^fgifu. 

2.  JBl^ifii  was  (see  vol.  iL  p.  658)  the  name  of  the  vridow  of 
^fgar,  the  mother  of  Harold's  wife  Ealdgyth.  According  to  some 
accounts^  she  was  of  Norman  birth.  Could  she  have  been  living 
or  visiting  in  Normandy  at  this  time)  And  can  her  introduction 
have  any  reference  to  Harold's  marriage  with  her  dan^ter  1 

3.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  second  volume  (p.  554)  the  proba- 
bility that  Harold  had  a  sister  of  the  name  of  iBlfgifu,  and  that  she 
must  have  been  the  sister  whom  Harold  (Eadmer,  p.  5 ;  Sim.  Dun. 
1066)  promised,  as  part  of  his  oath,-  to  give  in  marriage  to  one 
of  William's  nobles.  Is  it  possible  that  she  was  in  Normandy  at 
this  time  1  If  Harold's  voyage  really  was,  as  I  believe  it  to  have 
been,  a  mere  yachting  excursion,  he  may  very  well  have  been 
accompanied  by  his  sister,  as  well  as  by  his  brother  and  his  n^hew. 
If  it  should  be  asked  how  ^Ifgifii  came  to  be  in  William's  palace 
while  her  brother  was  still  a  captive  at  Beaurain,  it  may  be 
answered  that  even  Quy  may  not  have  pressed  his  right  of  wreck  so 
far  as  to  imprison  a  woman,  and  that  it  is  certain  that  one  or  more 
of  Harold's  party  escaped  Gu/s  clutches,  if  only  to  carry  the  news 
of  his  imprisonment  to  William  (see  above^  p.  234).    If  therdfore 
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Harold  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  it  is  quite  possible  she  might 
find  her  way  to  Bouen  before  he  did.  I  throw  this  out  as  a  mere 
conjecture,  and  it  certainly  has  its  difficulties  about  it,  but  every 
explanation  of  this  puzzling  group  must  be  mere  conjecture,  and  it 
certainly  strikes  me  that  this  conjecture  has  less  of  difficulty  about 
it  than  some  of  the  others. 

Whomever  we  fix  upon  as  the  ^fgifu  of  the  Tapestry,  it  is  still 
by  no  means  clear  what  is  happening  between  her  and  the 
clerk,  or  why  the  incident  should  receive  so  prominent  a  place 
in  the  pictured  stoiy.  like  the  introduction  of  Turold,  Vital,  and 
Wadard,  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  some  fact  which  was 
perfectly  well  known  at  the  time,  but  of  which  no  other  record  has 
been  preserved.  As  such,  it  is  another  witness  to  the  contemporary 
date,  and  thereby  to  the  authority,  of  the  Tapestry. 


NOTE  X.   p.  230. 
The  Breton  Campaign  of  William  and  Harold. 

OuB  only  detailed  accounts  of  this  campaign  come  from  William 
of  Poitiers  and  the  Tapestry.  Between  these  two  both  Lord 
Lyttelton  (i.  354)  and  Mr.  Planch^  (i45)  ^^  ^  distinct  contra- 
diction ;  only  Lord  Lyttelton  assumes  that  the  Tapestry  must  be 
wrong  because  it  contradicts  William  of  Poitiers,  while  Mr.  Planch^ 
assumes  that  William  of  Poitiers  must  be  wrong  because  he  con- 
tradicts the  Tapestry.  But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  two  authorities  ;  their  accounts  may  easily  be  reconciled,  if  we 
only  suppose  a  somewhat  remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of 
William  of  Poitiers. 

William  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  deliver 
Dol,  which  was  held  on  Duke  William's  behalf  by  Bhiwallon, 
and  that  Conan  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  Norman  army.  He 
gives  no  details  of  any  further  progress  of  William  and  Harold 
in  Britanny,  though  he  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  as  to  what  passed 
between  William  and  Bhiwallon.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Bennes 
or  of  Dinan,  the  other  two  places  represented  in  the  Tapestiy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  5)  which  at  all  contradicts 
this  account  of  what  happened  at  Dol.     William's  approach  to  the 
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city  is  clearly  not  a  hostile  approach.  The  Duke  himself  and  those 
immediately  ahout  him  are  not  even  in  armour.  There  are  no 
defenders  on  the  walls,  such  as  we  presently  see  at  Dinan.  The 
legend  is  simply  '^Yenerunt  ad  Dol/'  while  in  the  other  case  it 
is  **  Fugnant  contra  Dinantes/'  But  on  the  other  side  Conan  and 
his  host  are  running  away — ''  Conan  fugd  vertit."  I  do  not  profess 
to  explain  the  intentions  of  the  man  who  is  letting  himself  down 
by  a  rope  from  the  wall. 

Thus  hr  the  Tapestry  and  the  Archdeacon  exactly  agree.  The 
Tapestry  also  does  not,  as  Mr.  Planch^  understands  it,  make  William 
pursue  Conan  to  Bennes.  Rennes — "Bednes" — ^is  indeed  intro- 
duced in  the  Tapestry,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  the  story;  the  city  is 
represented  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  other  subjects,  and  certainly 
no  one  is  made  to  pursue  the  flying  Bretons.  Bennes  is  simply 
brought  in  to  mark  whither  Conan  fled. 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Dinan  belongs  wholly  to  the  Tapestry. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  William  of  Poitiers  should  leave  out  all 
mention  of  so  considerable  an  exploit,  but  the  difficulty  is  a  good 
deal  lessened  if  we  accept  Wace's  statement  (see  p.  230)  that 
Harold  accompanied  William  on  more  than  one  raid  into  Britanny. 
That  a  siege  of  Dinan  really  is  intended,  and  not  a  siege  of  Bennes, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all. 


NOTE  Y.  p.  261. 
The  Embassies  exchanged  between  William  and  Habold. 

The  different  statements  as  to  Barold's  oath  naturally  lead  to  the 
equally  different  statements  as  to  the  messages  which,  after  Harold's 
election,  were  exchanged  between  him  and  William.  Whatever 
Harold  had  promised,  that  T^lliam  demanded;  and  whatever 
William  demanded,  that  Harold  refused.  We  thus  get  a  set  of 
statements  differing  exactly  as  the  other  set  of  statements  differ. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  incidentally  to  several  of  them. 
I  will  now  try  to  put  them  together  in  order. 

Among  the  purely  Norman  authorities,  the  Tapestry  is  silent. 
William  of  Poitiers  does  not  directly  speak  of  any  messages  between 
the  rivab  till  after  William's  landing  in  England  (i 28-1 31;  see 
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above,  p.  432).  Bat  there  is  a  passage  further  on  which  seems  to 
imply  an  earlier  message.  This  is  when  the  Archdeacon  breaks 
forth  into  that  wonderful  panegyric  on  his  master  (145)  which 
follows  his  account  of  William's  coronation ; 

"  Hie  [Willelmus]  ne  Heraldum  vellet  occubuisse.  Immo  voluit 
patris  Godwini  potentiam  illi  ampliare,  et  natam  suam,  Impera- 
tons  thalamo  dignissimam,  in  matrimonium,  tU  fuercU  poUicUu8, 
tradere." 

This  clearly  implies  that  an  offer  of  the  Earldom  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  perhaps  of  something  greater,  together  with  the  hand  of 
William's  daughter,  had  becin  twice  made  by  William  to  Harold. 
The  first  time  is  of  course  at  the  taking  of  the  oath ;  the  second 
time  must  be  in  some  message  sent  before  the  expedition.  For 
the  messages  exchanged  after  William's  landing  are  given  at  length, 
and  they  contain  no  such  terms.  And  an  offer  of  William's  daughter 
could  then  at  least  have  been  nothing  but  sheer  mockery.  By  that 
time,  at  all  events,  Harold  was  married  to  Ealdgyth. 

William  of  Jumi^es  (vii.  31)  has  an  account  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  implied  narrative  of  William  of  Poitiers.  The 
Duke,  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  news  of  Harold's  election,  sends 
messengers  to  remind  him  to  keep  his  oath.  The  terms  of  the 
oath,  according  to  him,  were  that  William  should  be  Ring,  Harold 
having  half  the  kingdom  and  William's  daughter.  His  words 
are, 

''  Ad  quem  [Heraldum]  Dnx  protinus  l^tos  direxit,  hortans  nt 
ab  hSc  insani^  resipisceret,  et  fidem  quam  juramento  spoponderat 
condigni  subjectione  servaret.  At  ille  non  solum  hoc  audire 
contempsit,  verum  onmem  Anglorum  gentem  ab  illo  infideliter 
avertit." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  account  of  Grufiydd  and  Ealdgyth 
which  I  quoted  in  voL  iL  p.  659. 

Orderic  does  not  mention  the  message.  The  Roman  de  Boa 
(w.  I  io66~i  1075)  speaks  of  several  messages  ; 

"  WOkme  U  mandft  sovent,  Ke  il  terre  ne  li  rendreit, 

K*il  li  tenist  Bun  serement,  Et  Will^alme  le  desfia, 

E  Heratit  li  manda  vilment,  E  desfiance  li  manda ; 

K*il  ne  fereit  por  11  n^ent^  E  Heraut  tos  tema  reponeit 

Ne  il  sa  fiUe  ^ne  prendreit,  Ke  nule  rien  mes  ne  crameit." 

Here  the  terms  of  William's  messages  are  not  given,  but  they  may 
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be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  Harold's  answer.  These  terms,  and 
also  the  mention  of  more  messages  than  one,  seem  on  the  whole 
to  fall  in  with  the  aooonnt  given  bj  Eadmer  and  Simeon,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  (see  aboye,  p.  682).  Harold  there  makes 
this  answer,  of  which  I  do  not  fully  nnderstand  the  dause  about 
the  castle  and  well  of  Dover ; 

**  Soror  mea,  quam  juxta  condictum  ezpetis,  mortna  est  Qnod 
si  corpus  ejus,  quale  nunc  est,  yult  comes  habere,  mittam,  ne 
judicer  sacramentum  yioUsse  quod  fecL  Oastellum  Dofris  et  in  eo 
puteum  aqun,  licet  nekciam  cui,  ut  vobis  convenit^  explevi." 

He  then  goes  on  with  the  passages  which  I  hare  already  quoted 
(pp.  263,  265),  in  which  Harold  declares  his  inability  either  to 
decline  the  kingdom  which  was  offered  to  him  or  to  marry  a 
foreign  woman  without  the  consent  of  the  Witan.  William  then 
sends  a  second  message  (see  above,  p.  261),  of  which  the  tone 
is  greatly  lowered.  He  now  only  asks  that^  if  Harold  will  do 
nothing  else  that  he  has  promised  to  do,  he  will  at  least  marry  his 
daughter.  ''Alioquin,"  he  continues,  ''se  promissam  regni  suc- 
cessionem  armis  sibi  vindicaturum  proculdubio  sciret.  At  ipse 
[Haroldus]  nee  illud  quidem  se  faoere  Telle,  nee  hoc  fonnidare 
respondit." 

It  will  be  easily  seen  how  completely  this  agrees  with  the  aoconnt 
in  the  Roman  de  Hou,  except  in  the  prominence  given  to  the 
engagement  about  Harold's  sister,  which  Wace  does  not  mention 
at  all.  The  statement  about  her  death  seems  to  me  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  genuineness,  as  it  is  not  a  thing  which  anybody  would 
take  the  trouble  to  invent.  And  it  has  sometimes  struck  me  that 
this  explains  the  statement  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  where  he 
makes  Harold  say  that  the  daughter  of  William  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry  was  dead  (see  above,  p.  669).  In  this  state- 
ment he  stands  quite  alone,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he 
confounded  the  two  marriage  engagements,  and  that  the  death  of 
William's  daughter  is  really  a  reproduction  of  the  death  of  Harold's 
sister.  The  rest  of  William  of  Ifalmesbury's  Etory,  and  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  put  into  the  mouth  of  Harold,  I  have  mentioned 
already  in  the  text  and  notes. 

The  version  of  the  Hyde  writer  I  have  already  given  at  p.  702. 

In  Benoft's  account  (36732-36757)  the  kingdom  alone  is 
welled  upon.     He  had  mentioned  the  marriage  (36622  et  seqq.), 
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but  he  seems  to  look  on  the  marriage  of  Adeliza  as  something 
Tolonteered  by  William  after  the  oath,  not  as  part  of  the  oath 
itself. 

Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Angl.  i.  6)  makes  William  send  a 
message  before  Eadward's  death.  Harold  having  got  safe  home, 
'^jactabat  se  laqneoe  evasisse  hostilee  perjurii  crimen  eligendo." 
The  story  then  goes  on,  "  adyeniente  igitur  termino,  quo  cuncta 
compleri  deberent  promissa,  et  jam  elapso,  nihil  fecit.  Misit  igitur 
dux  ad  eum  nuneios  soUennes,  causam  quterens;  sed  Haraldus 
mendax  et  superbus  omnia  pneloeuta  procaeiter  denegando,  nuncios 
tui]piter  lacessitos,  jumentis  mutilatis,  remisit."  William  then 
stirs  up  the  King  of  the  French  and  his  otlier  neighbours  to  help 
him  against  the  wrong-doer.  Eadward  dies;  Harold  seizes  the 
crown  without  ecclesiastical  consecration  (see  above,  p.  6i8),  and  so 
adds  the  Pope  to  his  enemies.  Then  come  the  two  invasions 
of  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  William. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  to  quote  the  accounts  of 
any  later  writer. 

NOTE  Z.   p.  287. 
William's  Councils  and  Negotiations. 

Two  points  of  some  difficulty  meet  us  here.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  chronology  of  the  diflFerent  embassies  and 
assemblies  which  William  used  to  put  forward  his  claim ;  doubts 
may  also  be  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Norman  assemblies 
which  he  consulted.  To  fix  the  exact  chronology  seems  hopeless ; 
as  I  said  in  the  text,  several  negotiations  were  most  likely  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  And  the  writer  who  ought  to  be  our 
best  authority,  William  of  Poitiers,  is  now,  as  usual,  very  careless 
about  the  order  of  events,  arranging  them  not  so  much  according 
to  the  almanac  as  according  to  any  arrangement  which  may  best 
suit  his  rhetoric.  Two  distinct  questions  however  arise.  First, 
Did  the  assembly  which  William  of  Malmesbury  places  at  Lille- 
bonne  meet  before  or  after  the  gift  of  the  consecrated  banner  by 
the  Pope  I  Secondly,  Was  the  English  expedition  discussed  in  one 
or  in  two  Norman  assemblies  ? 

On  the  first  point,  William  of  Malmesbury  (iiL  238)  distinctly 
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puts  the  Lillebonne  assembly  after  ibe  receipt  of  tbe  banner; 
''Perpensis  apud  se  utrimque  partibus,  Papa  yexillnm  in  omen 
regni  Willelmo  contradidit ;  quo  ille  accepto,  conventum  magnatum 
apud  lillebona  fecit,  super  negotio  singulonim  sententias  scisci- 
tatus."  Wace,  on  the  other  hand  (11436),  places  the  embassy 
to  the  Pope  last  of  all,  after  all  the  other  negotiations 

On  the  second  point,  Wace  (11 120  et  seqq.)  is  the  only  writer 
who  distinctly  marks  the  two  assemblies,  firsts  a  small  body  of 
select  counsellors  who  reconunend  the  gathering  of  a  larger  as- 
sembly, and  secondly,  the  larger  assembly  of  the  whole  baronage  of 
Normandy  which  is  gathered  according  to  their  recommendation. 
The  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  would  seem  to  imply  one 
assembly  only. 

Let  us  see  whether  anything  can  be  got  out  of  William  of  Poitiers 
to  strengthen  either  view.  Haying  recorded  (p.  121)  Harold's 
accession  after  his  own  fashion,  he  tells  us  of  a  council  held  by 
William,  in  which  many  of  his  chief  men  dissuaded  him  from  the 
undertaking  as  being  one  too  great  for  the  power  of  Normandy 
(''Dux  Willelmus,  habits  cum  suis  consultatione,  armis  injuriam 
ulcisci,  armis  hssreditatem  reposcere  decrevit;  tametsi  complures 
majorum  id  ingeniose  dissuaderent,  ut  rem  nimis  arduam,  Nor- 
mannisB  viribus  longe  majorem").  He  then  enlarges  on  the 
number  of  wise  and  illustrious  men  whom  Normandy  then  con- 
tained, and  gives  a  list  of  them,  which  differs  in  one  or  two  names 
only  from  the  list  which  Wace  gives  of  the  former  and  smaller 
council.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ships, 
the  pouring  in  of  foreign  soldiers,  the  delay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive.  Then,  and  not  before,  we  read  of  the  embassies  to  the 
German  King,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  the  Danes.  Then  comes 
the  tale  about  Harold's  spies,  which  is  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  arguments  against  the  expedition,  which  read  very  much  like 
Wace's  account  of  the  assembly  of  Lillebonne,  and  which  I  have 
not  scrupled  (see  p.  295)  to  transfer  to  that  gathering.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  ships,  though  seemingly  already  collected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dive,  could  not  be  got  together  or  supplied  with 
crews  within  the  appointed  space  of  a  year*  The  Duke  then  makes 
a  speech  in  answer,  and  the  fleet,  which  had  been  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  south  wind  at  the  Dive,  sails  for  Saint  Yalery. 

In  a  tale  told  in  this  way  it  is  clear  that  no  regard  is  paid  to 
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chronology.  The  facts  are  much  the  same  as  the  facts  in  Wace, 
but  as  to  their  order  nothing  can  be  made  out.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  several  other  incidents  in  the  history,  as  the  comet  and 
some  points  in  the  engagements  between  William  and  Harold,  are 
(see  pp.  648,  698,  713)  recorded  or  alluded  to  by  William  of 
Poitiers  in  places  still  more  distant  from  their  chronological  order. 
The  short  account  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  31-34)  proves 
hardly  anything.  The  events  which  he  records  come  in  this  order; 
the  message  to  Harold;  tlie  coming  of  Tostig;  the  death  of  Conan; 
the  preparation  and  voyage  of  William.  Orderic  (492-494)  is 
fuller.  He  begins  with  the  coming  of  Tostig,  to  whose  suggestion 
he  seems  to  attribute  the  gathering  of  the  assembly  (see  p.  304). 
His  list  of  persons  consulted  is  the  list  in  William  of  Poitiers,  with 
a  few  names  added.  Then  comes  the  embassy  to  Bome  and  the 
gift  of  the  banner.  Then  comes  the  unsuccessful  enterprise  of 
Tostig  against  England,  followed  by  William's  own  preparations. 
Orderic  theu,  after  his  custom,  leaves  the  subject  to  talk  about 
quite  other  matters.  He  comes  back  to  it  after  some  while  (499^ 
500)  to  tell  of  the  Norw^an  invasion  of  England,  of  the  delay  of 
the  Norman  ships  at  the  Dive,  of  William's  final  voyage  and  all 
that  followed  it. 

The  short  and  inadequate  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M. 
H.  B.  761-762)  is  of  some  importance,  because  part  of  it  is  clearly 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  the  account  in  Wace.  He  tells  us 
that  William  held  an  assembly,  and  that  his  fleet  afterwards  met 
at  Saint  Yalery.  He  says  nothing  about  any  embassies  at  all.  But 
he  is  the  only  writer  besides  Wace  who  makes  any  special  mention 
of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  though  the  way  in  which  he  tells  the 
story  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  is  told  in  the 
Boman  de  Bou.     See  p.  298. 

The  evidence  being  in  this  state,  I  thought  that  I  might  safely 
follow  Wace.  His  account  of  the  two  assemblies  is  full  and  clear, 
and  it  derives  a  sort  of  incidental  support  from  William  of  Poitiers 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  former  seems  in  a  manner  to 
imply  that  there  were  two  assemblies,  though  he  puts  the  second 
out  of  its  place.  Following  Wace  thus  far,  I  have  also  followed 
him  in  placing  the  assembly  at  Lillebonne  before  the  receipt  of  the 
banner  from  Bome,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  asserts  the 
exact  contrary.     The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  which  order  he 
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thinks  the  more  likely.  The  approval  of  the  Pope  would  of 
course  be  likely  to  tell  with  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  aasembly. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  point  for  William  to  be  sure 
of  the  support  of  bis  own  duchy  before  he  applied  to  the  Pope.  It 
would  be  hardly  like  the  wisdom  of  William  to  ask,  or  like  the 
wisdom  of  Hildebrand  to  grant,  a  blessing  on  an  undertaking 
which  might  easily  fall  through  altogether.  And  the  religious 
excitement  would  probably  tell  less  on  William's  own  subjects  than 
on  the  mixed  multitude  of  crusaders  who  flocked  to  him  firom  all 
parts.  But  the  question — ^not  one  of  any  great  importance — must 
be  left  an  open  one. 

As  to  the  embassies  to  foreign  powers,  the  application  to  the 
Pope  is  mentioned  in  every  account  which  tells  the  story  in  any 
detail.  It  is  in  fact  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  whole  business. 
All  accounts  again  agree  as  to  the  influx  of  foreign  soldiers  of  all 
kinds.  But  as  to  the  particular  potentates  applied  to,  our  two 
fullest  accounts  differ.  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  the  applica- 
tions to  Germany  and  Denmark,  Wace  of  those  to  France  and 
Flanders.  There  is  here  no  contradiction.  The  object  of  William 
of  Poitiers  was  to  exalt  his  hero,  and  bis  own  mind  was  deeply 
impressed  with  Imperial  ideas.  The  distant  embassies,  above  all 
the  embassy  to  the  future  Emperor,  were  those  which  tended  most 
to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  Norman  Duke;  they  were  those 
therefore  on  which  the  loyal  Archdeacon  was  most  inclined  t6 
dwell.  It  was  equally  natural  t|^t  Wace,  writing  at  a  later  time^ 
should  think  most  of  those  nearer  embassies  which  ordinary 
Norman  tradition  would  be  most  likely  to  understand  and  to 
remember.  His  account  of  the  dealings  of  William  with  the  King 
of  the  French  is  straightforward  and  probable  enough,  except  in 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders  in  his  character 
of  Regent.  I  have  therefore  followed  it  in  the  text.  But  of  the 
intercourse  between  William  and  Baldwin  in  his  character  of 
sovereign  of  Flanders,  Wace  has  (11390-11432)  a  tale  which 
strikes  me  as  so  purely  legendary  that  I  did  not  venture  to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  text.  The  Duke  sends  to  Baldwin,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  his  brother-in-law,  not  as  his  father-in-law  ("cum 
od  serorge" — sorariui — ''et  od  ami"  in  v.  11 39 2;  and  again, 
"  vostre  seror  et  vos  nevoz"  in  w.  11424,  11425),  and  asks  his 
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help.  Baldwin  answers  that  he  must  first  know  what  share  of  Eng- 
land he  is  to  have  for  his  pains.  William,  who  seems  to  be  con- 
ceived as  talking  with  Baldwin  face  to  face,  says  that  he  must 
go  home  and  consult  his  barons,  and  that  he  will  then  send 
word  by  letter  what  the  result  is. 

<'  £  li  Dub  dist  k*il  B*en  ireit,  E  90  ke  Ten  li  loerreit 

A  sez  Barunz  en  parlereit^  Par  son  bref  li  remandereit.*' 

£t  a  elB  a^en  cunaeillereit,  (yy.  1 1 399 -11 403 .) 

No  consultation  Tidth  the  barons  seems  to  follow,  but  the  Duke 
does  a  thing  which  nobody  had  ever  done  before  (''  poiz  fist  90,  ke 
ainz  ne  fist  nus  ").  He  takes  a  small  piece  of  parchment  on  which 
nothing  is  written,  then  seals  it  up  with  wax,  and  causes  to  be 
written  on  the  outside  that  the  Count  shall  have  such  part  of  Eng-* 
land  as  is  stated  in  the  inside  of  the  letter. 

**  De  paidbemin  priit  un  petit  Et  en  la  ooe  fist  oBcrire, 

K'il  ni  out  leitre  ne  eflcrit,  Ke  d'£ngleteire  tant  areit 

Tot  vol  le  84ela  en  dre,  Comme  li  brief  dedenz  diaeit." 

(yv.  ii406>ii4Ii.) 

The  packet  is  sent  to  Baldwin  by  a  cunning  varlet  ("vaalet 
enlo9onez ") ;  the  Count  breaks  the  seal,  looks  inside — seemingly 
he  could  read — finds  nothing,  and  shows  it  to  the  varlet.  The 
yarlet  then  says  there  is  nothing  there  and  that  Baldwin  shall  have 
nothing.  The  honours  which  the  Duke  was  seeking  would  belong 
to  Baldwin's  sister  and  nephews.  If  Baldwin  had  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  no  one  would  have  gained  more  by  it  than  himself.  As 
it  was,  William  would,  with  Qod's  help,  conquer  England  for  himself 
without  help  from  Baldwin.  Wace  adds,  as  he  so  often  does,  that 
he  does  not  know,  what  answer  the  Count  made. 

The  sort  of  practical  joke  described  in  this  story  would  be  quite 
in  keeping  with  one  side  of  William's  character  (see  p.  i6a)  if  one 
could  only  see  the  point  of  the  joke.  But  that  point  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  very  obvious,  and  the  whole  story  seems  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  real  relations  between  William  and  Baldwin.  See  the  note 
of  Prevost,  ii.  137,  and  Taylor,  no. 
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NOTE  AA.   p.  301. 
Thb  Movements  of  Tostio  after  his  Bakishment. 

The  presence  of  Tostig  in  Normandj  is  asserted  by  Orderic  in 
the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text,  and  it  is  implied  in 
the  short  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  32),  who  simply 
says,  after  describing  Harold's  accession,  "Porro  Dox  Tosticum 
comitem  in  Angliam  misit,  sed  militia  Heraldi  mare  servans  eum 
armis  abegit"  (see  p.  305).  William  of  Poitiers  and  Waoe  make 
no  mention  of  any  visit  of  Tostig  to  Normandy ;  they  do  not  speak 
of  him  at  all  till  they  come  to  their  almost  incidental  mention  of 
Harold  Hardrada's  invasion  of  England.  The  English  writers  also 
make  no  mention  of  any  visit  to  Normandy  on  Tostig's  part  He 
goes  to  Flanders  and  comes  on  his  vain  expedition  to  England  in 
May  "from  beyond  sea"  (see  p.  325),  which  of  course  leaves 
the  matter  open  between  Normandy  and  Flanders.  Snorro  again 
knows  nothing  of  a  vbit  to  Normandy,  but  takes  Tostig  (see  p. 
330)  from  Flanders  to  Denmark  by  way  of  Friesland.  I  do  not 
however  wholly  reject  the  account  of  Orderic.  The  omission  of 
Tostig's  visit  both  by  William  of  Poitiers  and  by  the  English 
writers  is  not  at  all  hard  to  understand,  while  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  William  of  Jumi^es  or  Orderic  should  have  invented  it. 
Its  omission  by  Snorro  is  still  less  surprising ;  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  reconcile  his  version  with  that  of  the  English  Chronicles  even 
on  those  points  which  are  the  very  life  of  his  story. 

Orderic's  story  however  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  details,  first 
of  all,  it  involves  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  655)  the  central  mistake  of  making 
Tostig^s  banishment  follow  the  accession  of  Harold.  Secondly,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  mistake,  it  greatly  hurries  Tostig's 
movements.  It  makes  him  go  to  Flanders,  leave  his  wife  there, 
and  hasten  to  Normandy,  whereas  we  know  that  he  left  England  on 
November  ist,  1065,  and  stayed  with  Baldwin  the  whole  winter 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  497).  Thirdly,  it  represents  Tostig*s  first  expedi- 
tion as  not  reaching  England  at  all,  whereas  we  know  that  he 
landed  and  harried  the  coast  at  several  places  (see  p.  327).  But, 
except  the  first  mistake,  which  we  know  how  to  account  for  and 
to  correct,  these  are  not  very  fatal  difficulties.     Tostig  did  reach 
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Engiand,  but  he  did  notiuDg  there  of  any  moment,  and  Orderic^ 
writing  from  the  Norman  point  of  view,  might  easily  speak  of  an 
expedition  which  so  utterly  missed  its  mark  as  if  it  had  never 
touched  English  ground  at  all.  And^  small  as  the  point  is,  it  is 
worth  noticing  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  Orderic  makes 
Tostig  set  sail  from  the  G6tentin,  while  the  English  Chronicler 
makes  him  land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  have  therefore  not 
hesitated  to  accept  the  main  outline  of  Orderic's  story,  and  to 
speak  of  Tostig's  first  expedition,  in  May,  1066,  as  undertaken 
with  at  least  the  connivance  of  William.  Tostig  must  have  had 
some  force,  Norman  or  Flemish,  following  him  during  the  whole 
time.  The  presence  of  Flemings  at  Stamfordbridge  is  beyond 
doubt.     See  p.  372. 

What  follows  next  in  Orderic  and  Traiiam  of  Jumidges  is  &r 
harder  to  reconcile  with  our  own  Chronicles.  They  both  make 
Tostig,  after  struggling  in  vain  against  many  winds  ("Zephyro 
Notoque  aliisqne  veutis  altematim  impellentibus  angores  multos 
pertulit,"  Ord.  Yit.  593  C),  make  his  way  at  hist  to  Harold 
Hardrada  in  Norway;  ''Post  plurimos  lab(Mres  ad  Heraldum 
Regem  Nortwigenarum,  qui  Harafagh  cognominabatur,  accessit,'' 
says  Orderic.  So  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  32) ;  *'  At  ille  non 
valens  salubriter  Angliam  introire,  neque  Normanniam,  quia  ventus 
obstabat,  redire,  Heraldum  Her£agam,  Northwegee  B^m,  adiit." 
There  ia  nothing  about  his  going  to  Scotland  or  to  Denmark.  Wace 
indeed  takes  him  to  Denmark,  but  seemingly  only  through  con- 
founding Denmark  and  Norway. 

"  Tosti,  ki  mult  8*en  00109a,  Daaeiz  h  Norreb  ftmeno, 

En  Danemaiche  tresparaa,  Deyerz  Eurolc  oriva." 

(vv.  1 1803.) 

So  Benoit,  who  carries  Tostig  to  Norway  in  v.  36842  ("  vers  North- 
w^e  Testut  sigler  Par  merveilles  orrible  mer"),  calls  the  force 
which  he  brought  into  England  "ceus  de  Norwege"  in  v.  37065, 
and  "  Daneis '"  in  37 103.  None  of  these  writers  know  anything  of 
the  double  negotiation,  first  with  Swegen,  then  with  Harold,  which 
is  so  prominent  in  Snorro.  Again,  the  Norman  accounts  take 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  straight  from  Norway  to  Yorkshire. 
The  "  erroneus  exsul "  pleads  his  cause  before  the  tyrant,  as  Orderic 
(493  D)  himself  calls  Harold,  though  Tostig  is  made  to  address 
him  by  many  respectful  titles  (*'  Sublimitatem  vestram,  magnifice 
VOL.  ni.  3  A 
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Bex" — see  vol.  i.  pp.  6i,  259 — "supplex  adeo,  et  me  Bervitiamqae 
meum  majestati  vestrse  fideliter  offero").  He  telk  how  his 
younger  brother  has  risen  against  him  and  deprived  him  of  the 
honours — whether  the  Earldom  of  the  West-Saxons  or  the  Empire 
of  Britain — which  were  due  to  him  by  hereditary  right  ("ut  possim 
restitui  per  vestrum  suffragium  honori  ex  patemd  successione  debito. 
Nam  Heraldus  frater  mens,  qui  jure  mihi,  utpote  primogenito, 
debuisset  parere,  fraudulenter  insurrexit  contra  me  ").  He  goes  on 
to  enlarge  on  his  brother's  perjury  (''regnum  Anglin  peijmiis 
prsBSumpsit  usurpare  "),  an  argument  which,  however  telling  with 
William,  sounds  strangely  out  of  place  when  addressed  to  Harold 
Hardrada.  He  proposes  to  Harold  of  Norway  to  overthrow  Harold 
of  England,  and  to  occupy  his  kingdom,  granting  half  of  it  to 
Tostig  in  fief  ("  proterviam  perfidi  fratris  hello  proterite,  medie- 
tatem  Anglias  vobis  retinete,  aliamque  mihi,  qui  vobis  inde  fideliter 
serviam  dum  advixero,  retinete").  Harold  consents,  he  occupies 
six  months  in  preparations,  and  sets  sail  in  August.  Orderic 
therefore  conceived  that  Tostig's  banishment,  his  journeys  to 
Flanders  and  Normandy,  his  attempt  on  England,  and  his  escape 
to  Norway,  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  January  and  February. 
In  August  then  Harold  and  Tostig  set  sail  together  and  sail 
straight  for  Yorkshire  (''  mense  Augusto  Heraldus  Noricorum  Rex 
cum  Tostico  et  ingenti  classe  immensum  pelagus  intravit^  et, 
Aparciate  seu  Bored  flante,  ad  Angliam  applicuit  et  Eboraceusem 
provinciam  primitus  invasit,"  499  D,  500  A). 

It  is  clear  that  this  account  differs  in  some  respects  from  that 
of  Snorro,  which  I  have  given  in  the  text.  Snorro  makes  Tostig 
leave  Harold  in  the  spring  (see  p.  334)  and  go  and  collect  English 
and  Flemish  troops  in  Flanders,  with  whom  he  meets  Harold  at 
some  point  of  his  voyage.  The  stoppage  in  Orkney  again  (see  p. 
345)  is  left  out  by  Orderic,  which  is  not  very  wonderful. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  Chronicles,  we  see  that,  whatever 
amount  of  truth  the  stories  of  Orderic  and  Snorro  may  contain, 
their  chronology  at  least  is  wholly  wrong.  Tostig's  first  expedition 
to  England,  which  Snorro  leaves  out,  and  which  Orderic  places  at 
some  time  in  January  or  February,  did  not  happen  till  May  (see 
above,  p.  720).  After  its  failure,  Tostig  went,  not  to  Denmark  or 
Norway,  but  to  Scotland,  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer  (see 
p.  328).     The  question  now  comes,  which  I  left  doubtful  in  the 
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text,  whether  he  ever  went  to  Norway  at  all  Let  us  look  at  the 
different  accounts. 

The  Abingdon  Chronicle,  which  is  followed  by  Florence,  having 
mentioned  the  summer  sojourn  of  Tostig  in  Scotland,  the  prepara- 
tions of  Harold  of  England  in  the  south,  and  the  return  of  his 
fleet  to  London  (see  p.  339),  goes  on ;  "  ]»  ¥a  scipu  ham  cotnan,  ^a, 
com  Harold  cjning  of  Norwegan  nor^  into  Tfnan  on  unwaran  .  .  . 
and  Tostig  eorl  him  com  to  mid  eallum  )>am  ]>e  he  begiten  hsefde, 
eaUswa  hy  cbt  gespreeen  Ticrfdon**  ("ut  prius  condixerant,"!!.  Wig.). 

The  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles  record  the  flight  of 
Tostig  to  Scotland,  and  at  once  connect  it  with  the  Norwegian 
invasion.  "And  he  [Tostig]  for  to  Scotlande  mid  xii.  snaccum, 
and  hine  gemette  [hine  gemette  ytex.  Wig.]  Harold  se  Norrena 
cyng  [cyng  of  Norwegon.  Wig.]  mid  ccc.  scipum ;  and  Tostig  him 
to  beah  [him  to  beah  and  his  man  weal%  Wig.],  and  hi  bsegen 
foran  into  Humbran*  0%  }wet  hi  ooman  to  Eoferwic." 

This  version  is  followed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  228); 
"  Tostinus  .  .  .  versus  Scotiam  vela  convertit :  ibi  Begi  Noricorum, 
Haroldo  Harvagre,  obvio  manus  dedit,  qui  cum  ccc.  navibus  Angliam 
aggredi  medUdbaiur,  Ambo  ergo  consertis  umbonibus  terram 
Transhumbranam  populabantur." 

These  two  accounts  are  clearly  independent.  Abingdon  puts  the 
meeting  of  Harold  and  Tostig  in  the  Tyne.  Worcester  and  Peter- 
borough seem  to  put  it  in  Scotland.  But  their  words  might  be 
taken  as  leaving  the  place  uncertain.  Nor  is  there  any  contradic- 
tion as  to  the  more  important  question  whether  the  expedition  had 
been  already  planned  between  Harold  and  Tostig.  This  is  directly 
asserted  by  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  The  two  others  would  cer- 
tainly, taken  by  themselves,  be  uitiderstood  to  imply  that  Harold 
Hardrada  had  already  set  out  on  his  own  account,  and  that  his 
meeting  with  Tostig  was  not  the  result  of  any  agreement.  This 
appearance  becomes  still  stronger  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  horn 
his  use  of  the  verb  ^  meditabatur."  But  there  is  no  word  exactly 
answering  to  this  in  the  Chronicles,  and  the  difierence  in  the  two 
accounts  may  be  simply  one  of  omission.  The  words  "  eallswa  hy 
ser  gesprecen  heefdon "  may  in  themselves  mean  anything,  from  a 
mere  agreement  to  join  forces  in  the  Tyne  made  after  an  unexpected 
meeting  in  Scotland  up  to  the  voyage  to  Norway  spoken  of  by 
Snorro  and  Orderic.     The  question  is  whether  the  chronology  will 
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admit  of  that  voyage.  Snorro  and  Orderic,  as  we  have  seen,  place 
it  early  in  the  year.  If  we  give  up  the  story  of  Tostig's  journey  to 
Normandy  and  his  concert  with  William,  it  would  be  easy  to  take 
Tostig  into  Norway  before  his  first  attack  on  England,  at  any  time 
between  January  and  Hay.  But  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  go 
to  Norway  immediately  on  the  failure  of  that  expedition,  for  he 
went  to  Scotland  and  stayed  there  all  the  summer.  And  it  is 
hard  to  find  room  between  the  end  of  summer  and  September  25ih 
for  a  voyage  of  Tostig  to  Norway,  for  the  preparations  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  and  for  his  voyage.  A  communication  by  messengers 
is  more  possible,  as  that  may  be  spread  over  all  the  time  from 
May  to  September.  But,  if  we  make  Tostig  visit  Norway  so  late 
in  the  year,  it  could  not  have  been  his  visit  which  first  suggested 
to  Harold  to  invade  England.  Indeed  the  invasion  could  hardly 
have  been  first  suggested  by  letters  or  messages  sent  so  late  as 
May. 

We  must  then  either  reject  the  partnership  between  William  and 
Tostig  in  the  May  expedition  and  carry  Tostig  into  Norway  early 
in  the  year,  or  else  we  must  suppose  that  Harold  Hardrada  was 
already  planning  an  attack  on  England,  and  that  all  that  any  visit 
or  message  of  Tostig  did  was  to  strengthen  and  hasten  a  purpose 
already  formed!  On  the  whole  I  incline  to  this  last  view,  because  I 
cannot  see  why  any  Norman  writer  should  have  invented  the  story 
of  dealings  between  Tostig  and  William,  if  none  such  ever  happened. 
But  if  we  reject  the  Norman  story,  we  can  accept  nearly  the  whole 
tale  in  Snorro.  Tostig  goes  to  Denmark  and  Norway  early  in 
the  year ;  he  then  returns  to  Flanders  and  collects  a  force.  Snorro 
does  not  say  what  he  did  with  it  till  he  met  Harold  in  the  autumn. 
The  gap  will  thus  be  filled  by  the  May  voyage  to  England  and  the 
summer  in  Scotland.  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  point  open, 
but  I  would  remark  that  it  is  at  least  as  hard  to  reconcile  the 
Norman  and  Norwegian  accounts  with  one  another  as  to  reconcile 
either  with  the  English  account. 

The  Hyde  writer,  as  usual,  gives  (292)  an  independent  account 
which  is  worth  a  passing  notice ; 

"  Frater  ejus  [Haroldi],  nomine  Tostius,  genere  et  animo  teme- 
rarius,  mox  ut  fratrem  regium  honorem  usurpSsse  vidit,  nutu 
Domini,  qui  perjunum  undique  persequebatur,  quidam  simultate 
inter  eos  ort^  Anglid  discessit;  atque  cum  mult^  manu  et  the- 
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saurorum  suorum  copid  multitadinem  Flandriam  ad  Sanctum 
Odmarum,  ut  elunt,  'devenit,  ubi  commendatd  thesaurorum  suorum 
copid  navem  ascendens  insulam  Norweiam,  quondam  Scanciam 
dictam,  et  ut  Gk)thorum  historia  testatur,  multarum  gentium 
officinam,  petivit ;  quam  ingressus,  Begem  ejus  Haroldum,  cogno- 
mento  Hervard  [Harfragi],  id  est,  crine  formoeum,  erat  enim  et 
staturft  corporis  et  form&  decorus,  tum  precibus  tum  promissionibus 
ita  illexit,  ut  congregato  exercitu  et  classe  paratd,  cum  eodem 
Angliam  ad  debellandum  Eegem  Haroldum  festinus  adveniret. 
Denique  Angliam  ingressi,  Eboracam  opulentissimam  civitatem  et 
archiepiscopatils  sedem  obsidione  cingunt." 

We  have  already  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  seen  this  writer  talking 
about  the  "Isle "of  Norway,"  when,  by  the  way,  he  really  meant 
Denmark.  We  here  see  where  he  found  it,  namely  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Jordanes,  especially  the  well-known  passage  in  c  iv. 
(Muratori,  i.  193);  "Ex  hie  igitur  Scanzii  insuli,  quasi  ojfficind 
gerUiumy  aut  certe  velut  vagini  nationum,  cum  Bege  suo  nomine 
Berig,  Gothi  quondam  memorantur  ^pressi." 


NOTE  BB.   p.  314, 
Abnold  of  Ardres. 

I  GET  the  account  of  these  adventurers  from  the  "Historia 
Comitum  Ardensium"  in  Bouquet,  xi.  305.  The  office  held  by  them 
is  described  as  the  "  villicatura  sive  praepositura  Sancti  Bertini  in 
terri  Ghisnensi,"  which  had  been  held  " heereditario  jure"  for 
some  generations.  Arnold  came  "opitulante  Boloniensi  comite 
Eustachio,"  and  Geoffirey  seems  to  follow  him  at  William's  own 
summons — "  vocatus  ab  eodem  Rege.Willelmo."  Their  rewards  are 
thus  described ;  "  Servientes  igitur  ambo  fratres,  Amoldus  videlicet 
et  Gaufridus,  jam  dicto  Begi,  tantam  ejus  adepti  sunt  gratiam 
quod,  prseter  quotidiana  stippendia  et  munuscula,  quse  ipsis  con- 
tulit  innumerabilia,  contulit  etiam  eis  et  in  perpetuitatis  concessit 
feodum,  Stebintoniam  et  pertinentias  ejus,  Dokeswordiam,  Tropin- 
toniam,  Ledefordiam,  Toleshondiam,  et  Hoilandiam."  AU  these, 
as  far  as  I  can  identify  them  in  Domesday,  are  possessions  of 
Eustace,  but  in  two  cases  only  do  I  find  Arnold  as  under  tenant. 
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These  are  at  "  Dokeswordia,"  in  Domeadaj  ''  Doohesauorde"  (196), 
and  Trumpington  (ib.),  both  in  Cambridgefihire.  In  the  fonn^ 
we  read,  "  banc  terram  tenet  Hernalfos  de  oomite  Eustachio,"  and 
under  Trumpington  we  have  still  more  distinctly,  "  tenet  Emulfua 
de  Ard4  sub  comite."  Stebingtonia,  in  Domesday  (205)  Stebin- 
tune,  is  held  of  Count  Eustace  by  Lunen,  and  the  lands  in  Essex, 
Selefordia,  Hoilandia,  and  Toleshondia,  in  Domesday  Toleahnnta, 
now  Tolleshunt,  are  held  of  Eustace  (Domesday,  iL  3a,  33)  by 
"  Adelolfus."  This  may  be  an  English  ^thelwulf ;  but,  as  the  name 
also  occurs  in  Flanders  (see  Cart.  S.  Bertin,  142,  153  et  aL),  he 
may  equally  well  be  a  foreign  follower  of  Eustace.  Arnold  however 
appears  again  as  Emulfus  de  Arde,  as  a  tenant  under  Count 
Eustace  of  various  places  in  Bedfordshire  (211).  Arnold  and 
Amulf  are,  I  need  not  say,  names  whose  various  forms  are  often 
and  easily  confounded.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  men  came  to  William  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
whatever  they  could  get. 


NOTE  CC.  p.  316. 

The  Death  op  Conan. 

The  only  place  that  I  know  of  where  William  is  directly  charged 
with  poisoning  Conan  is  the  speech  (Ord.  Yit.  534  B)  at  the  bride- 
ale  of  1076,  where  the  charge  is  coupled  with  the  kindred  charge  of 
poisoning  Walter  and  Biota  (see  p.  208).  The  revellers  are  made 
to  say,  "  Conanum  quoque,  strenuissimum  consulem,  veneno  infecit, 
quern  mortuum  Britannia  tota  pro  ingenti  probitate  ineffieibili  luctu 
deflevit." 

The  text  of  William  of  Jumibges  (vii.  33)  b  as  follows  : — 
''Tempore  quo  Willelmus  Dux  disponebat  Angliam  adire,  et 
armis  eam  sibi  vendicare,  audax  Chunanus  comes  Britannisd  nisos 
est  eum,  missi  legatione  hujusmodi,  terrere :  Audio  te,  inquit,  nunc 
velle  trans  mare  proficisci,  et  Angliffi  tibi  regnum  nandsci.  Inde 
multum  gaudeo,  sed  ut  mihi  Normanniam  reddas  obseoro.  Bo- 
bertus  autem  Dux  Normannorum,  quern  tu  fingis  esse  patrem 
tuum,  iturus  in  Hierusalem,  Alanno  patri  meo,  consobrino  sdlicet 
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BUOy  commendavit  omnem  soam  hsBreditatem.  Tu  autem  cum  com- 
plicibus  tuis  Alannnm  patrem  meum  apud  Winmusterium  in  Nor- 
mannid  veneno  peremisti,  et  terrain  ejus,  quam  ego  quia  puer  eram 
possidere  nequibam,  invasisti ;  et  contra  fas,  cum  sis  nothus,  hucua- 
que  tenuisti.  Nunc  igitur  aut  mihi  debitam  redde  Normanniam, 
aut  ego  tibi  totis  viribus  bellum  inferam.  His  auditis,  Willelmns 
Dux  aliquantulum  territus  eBt.  Sed  mox  eum  Deus,  fruBtratis 
inimici  minis,  eripere  dignatus  est.  XJnus  enim  ex  proceribus 
Britonum,  qui  utrique  comiti  juraverat  fidelitatem,  et  bujusmodi 
legationem  inter  eos  ferebat^  lituum  Cbuningi,  et  babenas,  atque 
chirotbecas  intrinsecus  livit  veneno.  Erat  quippe  cubicularius 
Cbuningi.  Tunc  idem  Comes  Britonum  in  Andegavensi  comitatu 
Castellum-Quntberii  obsederat,  et  oppidanis  militibus  sese  illi 
dedentibus  suos  intromittebat.  Ii^terea  CbuninguB  chirotbecas 
suas  incaute  induit,  tactisque  habenis,  manum  ad  os  levavit  Cujus 
tactu  veneno  infectus  est,  et  paullo  post  omnibus  stus  lugentibus 
defunctus  est.  Hie  multum  sagax  fiiit  et  probus,  ac  amator  jus- 
titiee.  Qui  si  diu  vixisset,  multa  bona  ut  fertur  fecisset,  ac  ad 
regendum  honorem  utilis  fuisset  Froditor  autem  conscius  Bui 
reatds,  mox  de  expeditione  aufugit;  et  mortem  Cbuningi  Willelmo 
Duci  mandavit." 

This  story,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  brought  in,  look0  very  like 
an  interpolation,  and  the  message  of  Conan  sounds  very  like  a 
romance.  And  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  purely  Norman  story.  At  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in 
such  Breton  and  Angevin  chronicles  as  I  know  anything  of.  The 
Breton  and  Angevin  writers  record  Conan's  war  with  Anjou  and 
also  his  death,  and  they  place  both  in  1066.  But  they  say  nothing 
which  at  all  lays  his  death  to  the  charge  of  William.  Of  three 
Breton  chronicles  in  the  collection  of  Morice  (M^moires  pour  servir 
de  Preuves  k  THistoire  de  Bretagne),  the  first  in  the  collection  says 
merely,  *'  1066.  Cometa  apparuit.  Obiit  Conanus  Dux  Britanniss 
filius  Alani.  Normanni  Angliam  ceperunt."  Another,  the  Chronicle 
of  Saint  Brieuc  (p.  36),  mentions  the  war  with  Anjou.  Conan 
''quum  territorium  Andegavense  devastSsset,  in  eodem  territorio, 
paullo  ante  destructionem  Heraldi  Anglorum  Begis,  sine  liberis 
morte  prcBventus  est  anno  Domini  1066."  A  third  Chronicle  (p. 
102)  tells  us  how,  in  '*  1066,  Comes  Britannorum  Conanus  juvem's 
et  malitiosuB,  Andegavorum  terram  adorsus,  Buperbae  pervasioni 
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suae  in  ipsd  Andegavorum  terrd  morie  svbitd  prsereptus  esf  The 
Angevin  Chronicle  which  I  have  qnoted  at  p.  648,  after  its  account 
of  the  Comet  and  of  the  invasion  of  England,  mentions  the  death  of 
Conan  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  third  Breton  Chronicle  just 
quoted.  These  accounts  connect  the  death  of  Conan  in  some  way, 
if  only  by  way  of  coincidence,  with  the  Conquest  of  England,  yet 
not  one  of  them  breathes  the  least  suspicion  against  William. 
Conan's  death  was  sudden ;  but  a  sudden  death  need  not  be  a  death 
by  poison,  and  a  death  by  poison  need  not  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  devices  of  William.  I  cannot  think  that  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  charge  the  great  Duke  with  so  infamous  a  crime. 


NOTE  DD.  p.  340. 
The  Operations  of  the  English  Fleet  in  1066. 

Did  the  English  fleet,  or  any  part  of  it,  ever  encounter  the 
Norman  fleet  or  any  part  of  it  ?  The  general  run  of  our  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  say.  No ;  but  there  are  several  passages  which 
look  the  other  way.  Thus  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  immediately 
after  describing  Harold's  election,  says,  "^  And  \j  ylcan  geare  )>e  he 
cyng  W8BS,  he  for  ut  mid  sciphere  togeanes  Willelme,  and  )>a  hwile 
com  Tostig  eorl  into  Humbran  mid  Ix.  scipum."  And  this  seems 
to  be  followed  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  R  762  A) ;  "  Quod 
audiens  Rex  Haraldus,  vir  bellis  acerrimus,  cum  navaU  exercitn 
contra  Willielmum  Ducem  in  mare  profectus  est."  These  expres- 
sions do  not  necessarily  imply  a  battle,  but  they  seem  to  point  to 
some  operations  beyond  merely  watching  the  coast. 

Of  the  entries  in  Domesday  referred  to  in  the  text,  one,  that 
about  iEthelric  of  Relvedon,  distinctly  asserts  a  battle,  but  without 
mentioning  its  date.  It  occurs  under  Essex,  ii.  14  6.  iEthelric 
held  Kelvedon  T.  R.  E.  The  Survey  adds,  "Hie  supradictus 
Ailricus  abiit  in  navale  proelium  contra  Willelmum  Regem."  This 
seems  to  imply  an  actual  engagement,  though  of  course  it  need 
not  have  been  a  general  engagement  between  the  whole  of  the  two 
fleets,  which  seems  quite  impossible.  The  entry  goes  on  to  say 
that  iEthelric  on  his  return — when  the  fleet  returned  to  London 
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in  September? — ^fell  sick,  perhaps  from  a  wound,  and  lefb  his 
lands  at  Kelvedon  to  Saint  Peter  at  Westminster.  "  Quum  rediit, 
cecidit  in  infirmitate,  tunc  dedit  Sancto  Petro  istud  maneriutn." 
The  words  which  follow  in  Domesday  have  an  importance  of 
another  kind,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a  future  volume. 

The  other  Domesday  entry  referred  to  is  less  distinct  than  that 
of  iEthelric,  but  it  looks  the  same  way.  In  Norfolk,  ii.  200,  we 
find  mention  of  one  Eadric,  described  as  ''rector  navis  Regis 
Edwardi."  On  William's  accession  he  was  outlawed  and  fled  to 
Denmark  (''  postquam  Rex  W.  venit  in  Angliam  fait  iste  Edricus 
exlex  in  Daciam  ").  One  may  guess  that  Eadric  commanded  in 
the  engagement  or  skirmish  in  which  iEthelric  was  concerned.  In 
connexion  with  this  East- Anglian  entry,  we  may  take  the  statement 
of  John  of  Oxenedes  (293),  about  iElfwold,  Abbot  of  Saint  Benet's ; 
''  Huic  a  R^e  Haraldo  marina  committebatur  custodia."  And  we 
might  ask  whether  any  trace  of  these  naval  operations  lurks  in  the 
wild  story  in  the  Annales  Altahenses  (Pertz,  xx.  817) ;  "Hac  eestate 
Aquitani  cum  Anglo- Saxonicis  navali  prselio  pugnaverunt,  eosque 
victos  suo  dominio  subjugaverunt." 

There  are  some  other  passages  which  might  seem  to  imply  naval 
operations  at  a  later  time.  Of  the  losses  of  William's  fleet  during 
the  voyage,  and  of  the  affiur  of  Romney,  whenever  it  happened, 
I  have  spoken  in  the  text,  pp.  412,  533.  A  deed  in  the  Cartulary 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Rouen  (pp.  453,  454)  looks  the  same  way. 
One  Roger,  the  son  of  Turold,  who  was  going  to  join  William's 
expedition  ("  ultra  mare  cum  Willelmo  comite  navigaturus "),  gave 
lands  to  the  monastery,  but  died  on  the  voyage  before  the  gift  was 
complete  ("  in  e&dem  navigatione  morte  prsBventus,  hoc  confirmare 
non  valuit").  We  must  also  remember  the  account  given  by 
William  of  Poitiers  (131),  where  he  describes  Harold's  march  into 
Sussex,  and  says  that  an  English  fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships 
was  sent  somewhere  or  other  to  cut  off  the  Norman  retreat  ("  ne 
perfugio  abirent,  classe  armatd  ad  septingentas  naves  in  mari  oppo- 
suerat  insidias").  Guy  of  Amiens  (319)  puts  nearly  the  same 
statement  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  messengers  between  William 
and  Harold ; 

"  Per  mare,  per  terram,  proelia  magna  parat. 
In  mare  qaingentaa  fertur  miaisse  carinas, 
Ut  nostri  redHAs  pnepediatur  iter." 
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But  there  is  no  sign  of  this  great  fleet  doing  anything,  and  William 
and  Ghiy  are  so  careless  of  chronology  that  they  are  quite  capable 
of  meaning  the  fleet  which  went  back  to  London  in  September. 
As  for  the  afiEair  of  Bomney,  it  is  not  likely  that  Thegns  from 
Norfolk  and  Essex  would  be  concerned  in  an  action  so  purely  local. 
And  the  story  of  ^Eihelric  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  died  before 
the  end  of  Harold's  reign. 


NOTE  EE.  p.  358. 
Thb  Masoh  of  Habold  to  York. 

Thb  words  of  some  of  the  Chroniclers,  taken  literally,  might 
imply  that  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Northmen  was 
brought  to  Harold  of  England  after  the  battle  of  Folford.  The 
Peterborough  Chronicle  describes  that  battle,  and  adds  ''and  se 
Norrena  cyng  ahte  siges  geweald."  It  then  goes  on,  "And  man 
Cydde  Harolde  cyng  hu  hit  wses  ysst  geddn  and  geworden,  and 
he  com  mid  mycdum  here  EngUsera  manna,  and  gemette  hine 
»t  Stsengfordes  brycge."  So  too  the  Worcester  Chronicle  describes 
the  battle,  and  adds  "ac  )«  Normen  ahte  sige."  It  then  goes 
on  in  the  same  way ;  **  Msa  cy^e  ^  Harolde  Engla  eynge  ^ 
]^is  W8B8  |>us  gefaren ;  and  |>i8  gefeoht  wsbs  on  yigilia  ScL  MatheL 
Da  com  Harold  ure  cyng  on  unwsBr  on  |>a  Normenn,  and  hytte 
hi  begeondan  Eoforwic  »t  Steinford  brygge,  mid  micclan  here 
Englisces  folces." 

The  literal  meaning  of  these  accounts  would  certainly  be  that 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Fulford  was  the  first  news  of  the 
Norwegian  invasion  which  reached  Harold,  and  that  he  started 
for  his  Northern  march  on  hearing  it.  But  this  is  simply  im- 
possible. The  battle  of  Fulford  was  fought  on  Wednesday,  and 
the  battle  of  Stamfordbridge  was  fought  on  the  Monday  following. 
As  the  Worcester  Chronicler  emphatically  says,  '<]«8  twa  folc- 
gefeoht  weeron  gefiremmede  binnan  fif  nihtan."  Now  for  news 
of  a  battle  fought  close  to  York  to  reach  London,  for  an  army, 
including  men  from  distant  shires,  to  be  collected  and  to  march 
to  Stamfordbridge,  and  all  in  the  space  of  five  days,  would  need  an 
age  of  railways  and  telegraphs.   The  news  must  have  been  brought^ 
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and  the  march  most  have  began,  before  the  battle  of  Folford  was 
fought  In  fact  our  remaining  Chronicle  gives  ns  a  hint  that  that 
battle  was  fonght  while  Harold  was  already  on  his  march.  The 
Abingdon  narrative  runs  thus ; 

''  And  foran  ^a  begen  [Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada]  mid  eallum 
]Mun  li^  andlang  Use  up  to  Eoferwic  ward.  Da  cydde  man 
Harolde  cynge'  be  su^an,  ]»  he  <^  scipe  cumen  wes,  ))ffit  Harold 
cyng  on  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  wseron  up  cumene  neh  Eofer- 
wic, |Mk  for  he  nor^weard  d^eges  and  nihtes,  swa  hra%e  swa  he  his 
f jrde  gegaderian  mihte.  p&  »r  ]iam  ^e  se  cjning  Harold  J^yder 
cuman  mihte,  ^  gegaderode  Eadwine  eorl  and  Morkere  eorl  of 
heora  eorldome  swa  mycel  werod  swa  hi  begitan  mihton." 

Then  follows  the  battle  of  Fulford.  The  same  account  is  fol- 
lowed by  Florence ; 

''In  loco  qui  Richale  didtur  applicuerunt.  Quod  ubi  Begi 
Haroldo  innotuit,  versus  Northhymbriam  expeditionem  propere 
movit     Bed  priusquam  Rex  iliac  veniret,  duo  germani  comites,"  &c. 

Here  it  is  not  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fulford,  but  the  news  of 
the  landing  at  Biocall,  on  hearing  of  which  Harold  sets  forth.  This 
is  at  least  possible,  as  we  have  no  distinct  statement  how  long  a 
time  passed  between  the  landing  and  the  battle.  But  the  story 
certainly  reads  as  if  the  battle  followed  very  fast  upon  the  landing, 
and  as  if  Harold  must  have  been  on  his  march,  not  only  before  the 
battle,  but  before  the  landing.  And  indeed  some  news  must  have 
reached  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Norwegian  fleets  of  the  muster 
in  the  Tyne,  and  of  the  ravage  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Chroniclers,  even  the  Abingdon  Chronicler, 
have  fieillen  into  a  certain  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  Harold 
must  have  known  of  the  approach  of  the  Northern  enemy  at  a  much 
earlier  time  than  their  words  would  imply.  And  yet,  after  all,  the 
inaccuracy  is  hardly  a  literal  one.  News  both  of  the  landing  and 
of  the  battle  would  reach  the  King  on  his  march  and  would  stir 
up  him  and  his  army  to  still  greater  exertions.  The  great  march 
of  Harold  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  our  won- 
derful history.  But,  if  we  take  the  words  of  the  Worcester  and 
Peterborough  Chronicles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense,  the 
march  becomes  not  only  wonderful  but  miraculous. 
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NOTE  FF.  p.  365. 
The  Details  op  thjs  Battle  of  Stamfobdbridoe. 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  began  these  studies,  one  of  my  greatest 
difficulties  was  that  Harold  of  England  is  described,  in  all  the 
ordinary  histories,  as  furnished  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and 
archers  at  Stamfordbridge,  while  he  was  utterly  lacking  in  both 
arms  at  Senlac.  The  haste  of  bis  march  southwards  would  not  of 
itself  account  for  the  difference ;  for,  if  he  could  haye  got  together 
cavalry  and  archers  for  the  one  campaign,  be  could  doubtless 
have  got  them  together  again  for  the  other.  I  soon  saw  that 
the  only  authority  for  the  usual  description  of  the  fight  at 
Stamfordbridge  was  the  Saga  of  Harold  Hardrada,  and  I  gradually 
saw  further  that  that  part  of  the  Saga  was  mythical.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  English  army  is  clearly  taken  from  an  English 
army  of  Snorro's  own  age,  of  which  horsemen  and  archers  un- 
doubtedly formed  the  most  important  part  That  is  to  say,  the 
English  had  by  that  time  adopted  the  Norman  tactics.  Indeed 
some  of  the  incidents  in  Snorro's  account  of  Stamfordbridge  seem 
very  much  as  if  they  had  been  transferred  thither  from  Senlac. 
The  defeat  of  the  Norwegian  army,  just  like  that  of  the  English 
army  at  Senlac,  is  owing  to  their  breaking  the  line  of  the  shield- 
wall,  and  Harold  the  son  of  Sigurd  is  killed  by  the  chance  shot  of 
an  arrow,  just  like  Harold  the  son  of  GK)dwine.  But  though  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Stamfordbridge  is  clearly  mythical,  the  like 
is  not  the  case  with  the  whole  of  the  story.  The  writer  shows 
a  knowledge  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  his  narrative  seems 
quite  trustworthy  up  to  the  battle  of  Fulford.  His  account  of 
that  battle  quite  agrees  with  the  appearance  of  the  site  (see  p.  351). 
He  seemingly  confounds  Waltheof  with  Eadwine  (see  p.  35a),  but 
then  he  utterly  confounds  all  English  genealogies  and  personalities 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  553).  It  is  only  when  he  gets  to  Stamfordbridge 
that  he  begins  wholly  to  break  down.  For  instance  (see  p.  355), 
he  fancies  the  battle-field  to  be  close  under  the  walls  of  Yoiie, 
whereas  it  really  is  eight  miles  off.  May  not  the  difference  in 
value  between  these  two  parts  of  his  narrative  be  explained  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?     A  division  of  the  army  stayed  at 
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Riccall  (see  p.  350),  and  never  went  to  Stamfordbridge  at  aU. 
All  the  men  of  this  division  (see  p.  376)  went  back  safe  to  Norway, 
while  hardly  any  fugitiyes  escaped  from  Stamfordbridge.  It  was 
therefore  only  natural  that  the  story  of  the  former  part  of  the 
campaign,  taking  in  the  battle  of  Fulford,  should  be  much  better 
known  in  Norway  than  the  details  of  the  greater  battle  itself. 
The  Saga-maker  therefore  had  trustworthy  tradition  to  follow  for 
one  part  of  his  story,  while  for  the  other  he  had  to  draw  largely  on 
his  imagination. 

I  have  drawn  my  own  ideas  of  this,  as  of  other  battles,  from  an 
examination  of  the  ground  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the 
original  writers.  I  have  twice  visited  the  field  of  Stamfordbridge, 
in  July  and  in  December  1867,  the  former  time  in  company  with 
Archdeacon  Jones  (now  Bishop  of  Saint  Davids)  and  Mr.  J.  B.  G-reen, 
when  I  also  examined  the  site  of  Fulford  with  the  Archdeacon.  In 
December  I  also  visited  AJdby  and  the  ground  between  Aldby  and 
Stamfordbridge.  I  have  compared  the  impressions  thus  formed  with 
the  short  accounts  in  the  Chronicles,  and  with  those  in  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  William  of  Malmesbury.  The  narrative  of  Henry 
has  a  special  value.  As  soon  as  he  reaches  the  actual  fight,  his 
narrative,  hitherto  meagre  and  inaccurate,  suddenly  lights  up,  and 
becomes  minute,  poetical,  and  evidently  founded  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spot.  That  is  to  say,  his  description  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  is  founded  on  a  contemporary  and  local  ballad, 
of  whose  words  distinct  traces  may  be  seen  in  his  narrative.  An 
English  ballad  of  Stamfordbridge  must  have  been  absolutely  con- 
temporary with  the  event — made  perhaps  to  be  sung  at  King 
Harold's  feast  of  victory.  Such  a  relic,  did  we  possess  it  in  full, 
would  be  almost  more  precious  than  the  songs  of  Brunanburh  and 
Maldon. 

The  accounts  in  Lappenberg,  Thierry,  and  St.  John  seem  to  have 
been  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground.  Lappenberg 
puts  the  single-handed  defence  of  the  bridge  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
battle.  This  is  perhaps  merely  an  attempt  to  patch  on  this  incident 
to  the  account  in  the  Saga,  or  it  is  perhaps  because  the  story 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  But  it  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  Chronicle  only  because  it  is  an  addition  by  another  hand, 
and  the  words  in  which  the  anecdote  is  told  show  that  it  did 
not  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  battle.     Any  one  who  compares 
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the  ground  with  the  account  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  will  easilj 
Bee  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge  was  more  than  a  mere  incident 
after  the  battle  was  decided.  It  is,  I  feel  sure,  the  central  point  of 
the  whole  fight     Henry's  account  begins  (M.  H.  B.  762  B) ; 

*'Pugna  igitor  incepta  est,  quft  gravior  non  fuerat.  OoennteB 
namque  a  summo  mane  usque  ad  meridiem,  quum  horribiliter 
ruentes  utrimque  perseverarent,  maximus  numems  Anglomm 
Norwagenses  oedere  sed  non  fogere  compulit  Ultra  flnmen 
igitur  repulsi,  vivis  super  mortuos  transeuntibus,  magnanimiter 
restitenint'* 

Then  follows  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  as  I  have  quoted  the 
account  in  p.  37I9  and  the  narrative  goes  on  thus ; 

"  Transeuntes  igitur  Angli  Haroldum  Begem  et  Tosti  occidemnt^ 
et  totam  Norwagensium  aciem  vel  armis  straverunt  vel  igne 
deprehensos  combusserunf 

Here  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  battle,  fought  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Derwent.  As  the  English  were  coming  from  York,  the 
first  act  must  have  been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
second  on  the  left.  The  crossing  of  the  Derwent  is  the  main  point, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Derwent  was  for  a  while  hindered  by  the 
valour  of  this  single  Northman.  And  the  most  hard-fought  and 
decisive  part  of  the  battle  is  clearly  placed  on  the  left  bank,  after 
the  defender  of  the  bridge  was  slain.  Up  to  that  time  the  North- 
men, in  Henr/s  words,  ^'gave  way,  but  did  not  fly."  It  was 
after  the  crossing  of  the  river  that  the  great  slaughter  took  place ; 
but  this  was  not  a  mere  slaughter  of  flying  men,  but  the  most  stoutly 
contested  part  of  the  battle.  For  it  was  then  that  Tostig  and 
Harold  Hardrada  were  slain,  and  they  assuredly  were  not  slain 
flying.  There  was  fighting  then  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  the 
great  and  decisive  struggle  took  place  on  the  left  side,  the  further 
side  from  York.  We  must  here  take  into  account  the  statements  of 
so  many  writers,  from  the  Chroniclers  onwards,  that  the  English 
came  on  the  Northmen  '' unawares,"  that  tCe  Northmen  were 
without  their  breast-plates,  and  the  like  (see  p.  370).  This  has  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  fiact  of  the  hard  fight  which  was  kept  on 
for  so  many  hours.  When  we  once  understand  the  topography, 
the  explanation  is  easy.  The  events  naturally  arrange  themselves 
as  I  have  given  them  in  the  text.  The  Norwegian  army  is  spread 
abroad  on  both  sides  ef  the  river,  Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig 
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with  their  main  strength  heing  on  the  farther  fiide.  The  English 
come  '^ unawares"  on  the  unprepared  diyision  on  the  right  side, 
and  drive  them  hack.  The  single  hero  defends  the  hridge,  and 
gives  time  for  the  main  army  beyond  it  to  form.  Then  oomes  the 
great  fight  in  which  the  two  leaders  are  slain,  and  the  whole  Nor* 
w^an  army  is  at  last  cut  to  pieces. 

The  only  point  on  which  I  have  any  doubt  is  as  to  the  hours 
of  the  day.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  ihe  battle  begin  in  the 
early  morning,  ^'summo  mane;"  the  first  fight  lasts  till  noon;  the 
defender  of  the  bridge  withstands  the  passage  of  the  English  till 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Then  comes  the  second  fight,  and,  after 
all  this  day's  work,  Harold  of  England  is  back  at  York  the  same 
evening,  and  the  same  evening  he  hears  at  dinner— or  rather 
supper — of  the  landing  of  William  (see  p.  377).  The  reckoning  of 
time  is  in  itself  suspicious,  and  it  is  clearly  not  without  a  reference 
to  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Church.  The  first  and  last  redLonings 
can  be  shown  to  be  wrong.  It  is  possible  that  Harold  may  have 
gone  back  to  York  on  the  night  of  the  battle.  But  he  certainly  did 
not  hear  that  evening  of  William's  landing,  because  WiUiam  had 
not  yet  landed  (see  p.  402).  Neither  could  the  battle  have  begun 
very  early  in  the  morning.  The  English  army  got  no  further  than 
Tadcaster  on  the  Sunday  evening  (''com  Harold  ...  on  ^ne 
Sunnandfl^  to  Ta¥a"  Chron.  Ab.).  On  Monday  morning  they 
marched  from  Tadcaster,  through  York,  to  Stamfordbridge  (''  for 
)«  on  Monandttg  ^urh  ut  Eoferwic  ").  A  march  of  about  seventeen 
miles,  with  doubtless  some,  though  not  a  very  long,  halt  in  the 
city,  could  not  be  gone  through  so  as  to  make  the  battle  begin 
very  early  on  a  September  morning.  Then  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  the  resistance  on  the  right  side  lasted  from  early  morning  till 
noon,  and  the  defence  of  ihe  bridge  from  noon  tiU  three  o'clock. 
A  three  hours'  defence  of  the  bridge  by  one  man  is  impossible. 
The  affair  was  probably  an  affiedr  of  minutes,  though  at  such  a 
moment  minutes  would  seem  like  hours.  Most  likely  the  hours 
have  got  into  the  wrong  places.  From  noon  till  three  would  be 
a  very  likely  amount  of  time  for  the  whole  of  tiie  actual  fighting. 
The  march  and  the  pursuit  have  to  be  added  at  each  end  to  make 
up  the  whole  day's  work. 

But  this  mistake  as  to  the  mere  reckoning  of  hours  need  not 
throw  any  doubt  as  to  the  main  facts  of  the  one  intelligible  and 
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consistent  account  of  the  battle.  Henry's  account  also  exactly 
agrees  with  the  two  accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle.  These 
two  accounts  must  not  be  read  as  a  consecutive  narrative.  They 
come  from  two  different  hands  (see  p.  371),  and  they  contain  an 
apparent,  though  not  a  real,  contradiction.  The  first  tells  the 
story  in  general  terms  ; 

'*Da  com  Harold  Engla  cyning  heom  ongean  on  unwaran 
begeondan  ^asre  brycge,  and  hi  )>»r  togsedere  fengon,  and  swy^ 
heardlice  lange  on  ^iSsdg  feohtende  wsBron.  And  |>eBr  wses  Harold 
cyning  of  Norwegan  and  Tostig  eorl  ofslagen,  and  ungerim  folces 
mid  heom,  seg^r  ge  Normana  ge  Englisca,  and  |>a  Nonnen  flugon 
]>a  Englisca." 

This  is  a  complete  story  by  itself;  then  comes  the  supplement ; 

^^  Da  Wffis  )>er  an  of  Norwegan  j^e  widstod  ]7et  Englisce  folcy  )iet 
hi  ne  micte  ^  brigge  oferstigan  ntf  sige  gereehen,  pa  seite  an 
Englisce  mid  anre  flan,  ac  h!t  nactes  ne  widstod.  And  ))a  com  an 
o|>er  under  ]>ere  brigge  end  hine  ]>ur^tang  en  under  ))ere  brunie ; 
]>a  com  Harold  Engla  chinge  ofer  )>ere  brigge,  and  hys  furde  foi% 
mid  hine,  and  )>ere  michel  wel  geslogon,  ge  Norweis  ge  Flaming, 
and  )>es  cyninges  sunu  Hetmundus  let  Harold  faran  ham  to  Norweie 
mid  alle  y^  scipe.'' 

This  story  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  it  even  more  distinctly  sets  forth  that  the  victory  was  still 
uncertain  when  the  single  Northman  defended  the  bridge.  Up  to 
that  time  the  English  had  the  better,  but  the  victory  was  not 
complete,  and  the  defence  of  the  bridge  hindered  them  for  a  while 
from  making  it  complete  ("  ne  sige  gerechen'').  That  the  fighting 
began  on  the  York  side,  and  ended  on  the  further  side,  is  manifest. 
But  it  might  be  thought  from  the  words  of  the  first  account,  '^  com 
Harold ....  heom  ongean  on  unwaran  begeondan  yssre  brycge,**  that 
the  surprise  was  made  on  the  further  side  of  the  bridge ;  but  this, 
in  the  case  of  an  army  coming  from  York,  is  impossible.  The 
English  came  upon  them  unawares  on  the  York  side  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  main  fight  took  place  "  begeondan  ]>8ere  brycge."  Either 
in  the  brief  words  of  the  Chronicler  these  two  ideas  are  run  to- 
gether ;  or  else  the  words  '^  begeondan  ]i»re  brycge  "  must  be  taken 
as  meaning  *'  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  from  their  own  head* 
quarters." 

The   other  accounts  throw  little   light   on  the  matter.     The 
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Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chroniclers  give  no  account  of  the 
details  of  the  battle,  though  the  Worcester  writer  becomes  rather 
minute  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Northmen  after  the  battle  (see  p.  376). 
Florence  follows  Worcester.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (ii  228)  gives 
no  details  except  in  his  account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  whidi 
he  introduces  with  the  words,  ^'Angli  superiorem  TnATinm  Dacti, 
Noricos  in  fugam  egerunt ;  sed  tantorum  et  tot  yirorum  victoriam 
(quod  forsitan  posteritas  difficile  credat)  unus  Noricus  multd  hor& 
interpolayit/'  This  ahnost  sounds  as  if  William  had  read  the  two 
accounts  in  the  Abingdon  Ghronicle  as  a  oonsecutlye  narrative  j  his 
"  in  fugam  egerunt"  seems  to  come  from  the  "  Normen  flugon  |>a 
Englisca,'*  followed  by  the  account  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge. 
It  is  clear  that  it  is  from  this  account  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy 
that  the  idea  arose  that  the  defence  of  the  bridge  took  place  in 
the  very  last  stage  of  the  battle. 

The  three  Kings  whom  Lambert  (see  above,  p.  647)  conceived  to 
have  been  killed  at  Stamfordbridge  must  be  Harold  Hardrada,  the 
Irish  King  (see  p.  373),  and,  I  suppose,  Tostig,  mistaken  for  a  King. 

I  have  in  the  text  (see  p.  355)  suggested  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aldby  may  have  been  one  of  the  attractions  which  led  Harold 
Hardrada  to  Stamfordbridge.  It  may  however  be  thought  an 
objection  that  Aldby  ia  on  the  York  side  of  the  river,  while 
I  conceive  the  main  strength  of  the  Norwegian  army  to  have 
been  on  the  other  side.  But  if  the  bridge  which  now  crosses 
the  river  at  Aldby  had  a  predecessor  in  those  days,  this  difficulty 
is  got  rid  of.  But  I  do  not  at  all  insist  on  the  connexion 
with  Aldby  as  any  essential  part  of  the  story.  It  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  probable  motive,  but  if  it  is  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  one  intelligible  view  of  the  battle,  it  must  be  given  up. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  great  victory  of  Stamfordbridge  looked 
in  the  eyes  of  Norman  and  Normannizing  writers.  It  is  universally 
looked  on  as  a  wicked  fratricide.  William  of  Poitiers  (ia6)  refers 
to  the  Northumbrian  campaign  only  in  an  incidental  way.  William 
landed  easily,  because  Harold  "  in  Eboracensem  pagum  recesserat, 
cum  frtitre  suo  Tostillo  et  Heraldo  Noricorum  Rege  dimicaturus." 
This  was  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  reviling  Harold,  and  the 
Archdeacon  accordingly  goes  on  with  a  fierce  declamation,  to  some 
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of  the  particular  expressions  of  which  I  have  already  had  to  call 
attention  (see  above,  p.  640,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  538) ; 

"Nee  mirere  quod  germanns  permotus  injuriis,  invasi  honoris 
emnhiB,  arma  externa  adduxit  in  Heraldmn,  qnem  germana  qnoquCy 
ille  moribns  abeimillima,  quum  armis  non  yaleret,  votis  impngnabat 
et  oonsilio,  laxnri&  foednm,  tmealentum  homicidam,  divite  rapini 
snperbnm,  adyersarimn  seqni  et  boni/' 

William  of  Jnmi^ges  (vii.  34)  thus  speaks  of  the  battle,  to  which 
by  the  way  he  gives  quite  a  wrong  date ; 

"  In  quo  oonflictu  prsedictum  fratrem  suum  peremit  ac  Heraldum 
regem  Northwegsd  qui  Tosticum  juvare  venerat.  Hsec  pugna 
nonis  Octobris  in  die  sabbati  fticta  est  in  qui  pene  totus  North- 
wigenanun  exercitus  ab  Anglis  csesus  est.  Inde  victor  Heialdus 
Lundoniam  rediit,  sed  de  fratricidio  diu  gaudere  vel  securus  esse 
non  potuit,  quia  legatus  ei  Normannos  adesse  mox  nuntiavit." 

Two  chapters  on  (vii.  36),  when  he  describes  the  battle  of  Senlac, 
he  says ; 

''In  die  sabbati  mulctavit  [Omnipotens  Deus]  multa  millia 
Anglorum,  qui  longe  ante  innocentem  Aluredum  injuste  necave- 
runt,  ac  pr»cedenti  sabbato  Heraldum  Begem  et  Tosticum 
Comitem  aliosque  multos  absque  pietate  trucidaverunt." 

Qrderic  too  tells  us  (500  C)  bow  "Anglicus  tyrannus,  efiiiso 
fratris  et  hostis  sanguine,  betus  intumuit,  et  peractd  multiplici 
strage  victor  Lundoniam  rediit"  Presently  he  uses  the  exact 
words  of  William  of  Jumibges  about  the  ''  fratricidium." 

Guy  of  Amiens  also  (Giles,  129)  makes  his  elegiacs  as  fierce  as 
he  can.  I  have  already  (p.  374)  quoted  two  lines  of  him ;  the 
whole  passage  runs  thus ; 

'*  Bex  HenlduB  enim  acderatus  ad  ultima  tense, 

Eratris  ad  eodtium  perfida  tela  parat. 
Non  xnodicam  regni  partem  nam  £rater  adeptus, 

Tecta  dabat  flammis  et  gladiis  poptdum. 
Marte  sub  opposito  currans  Heialdus  In  lioBtes, 

Non  timuit  fratris  tradere  membra  ned. 
Alter  In  alterutrum  plus  quam  civile  peregit 

Bellum ;  sed  victor,  proh  dolor,  Ipse  fuit. 
IhviduB  Ille  CSaIn  fratris  caput  amputat  ense^ 

Et  caput  et  corpus  sic  sepelivit  humo. 
Heec  tibi  providit  qui  debita  regna^  Bubefft, 

Griminis  infest!  quatenus  ultor  eas." 
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The  Hyde  writer  has  also  his  stone  to  fling  at  the  fratricide. 
First  we  read  (p.  291),  "Haroldns,  Rex  Anglonim,  in  borealibns 
AngliBB  partiboB  consiatntns,  atqne  apud  Eboracum  civitatem  contra 
fratrem  dimicans,  fratricida  iufeliciter  evasit/'  Again  (p.  293), 
"  Haroldo  itaque  apud  Eboracnm  oonstitato,  et  post  multnm  kborem 
detestandumqae  fratricidium  modicum  respirante,  fiuna  Norman- 
nomm  advolat" 

So  in  Draco  NonnannicuB  (i.  1299)  William  is  made  to  say, 

"  Fntridda  sm  fodatuB  sorde  cruorifl, 

Grimine  pro  gemino  vulnera  plan  dabit. 
Peijiircu  diadftmft  tenet  frairuque  necator ; 
Perdat>  et  eofe  roat  oonditioiie  pari.** 

Lastly,  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  in  his  account  of  Stamford- 
bridge  had  spoken  as  an  Englishman,  turns  about  and  muses  in 
this  £Bkshion  (iii.  239);  ''Interea  Haroldus  de  pugni  Noricorum 
revertebatur,  su&  sestimatione  felix  quod  yicerat;  meo  judicio 
contra,  quod  parricidio  yictoriam  oompararat/' 

The  force  of  party  prejudice  can  really  not  go  farther  than  this 
kind  of  talk.  We  can  better  forgive  the  Welsh  writer  who  (Brut 
y  Tywysogion,  1066)  tells  us  how  "Harold,  King  of  Denmark, 
meditated  the  subjection  of  the  Saxons ;  whom  another  Harold,  the 
son  of  Earl  Qodwine,  who  was  then  King  in  England,  surprised, 
unwarned  and  unarmed,  and  by  a  sudden  attack,  aided  by  national 
treachery,  struck  to  the  ground  and  caused  his  death."  Still  the 
Welshman's  notions  of  national  treachery  must  have  been  strange, 
and  this  lament  or  invectiye  is  oddly  thrust  into  the  colourless 
narrative  of  the  Annales  Gambriso.  On  the  other  hand  Snorro  is 
never  carried  away  in  this  sort.  His  mythical  details  represent 
Harold  as  offering  quarter  to  his  brother  and  to  his  enemies  over 
and  over  again.  Thus  even  fable  bears  witness  to  the  general 
character  of  our  great  King,  and  William  of  Malmesbury  had  him- 
self once  (ii.  228)  praised  Harold's  clemency  in  his  dealings  with 
his  conquered  enemies;  ''Rex  Harvagre  et  Tostinus  interempti; 
Regis  filius  cum  ommbus  navibus  domum  clementer  remissus." 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  we  come  back  for  a  moment  to  our 
old  companion,  the  Biographer  of  Eadward.  His  direct  narrative 
has  long  since  failed  us,  but  in  one  of  his  poetical  flights  (p.  426) 
he  has  a  very  distinct  allusion  to  the  fight  of  Stamfordbridge.     He 
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thinks  the  whole  thing  very  wicked,  but  the  subject  of  William  and 
laureate  of  Eadgyth  takes  care  not  to  commit  himself  between 
Harold  and  Tostig  personally.  He  spares  the  Lady's  feelings  the 
details  of  the  warfiare  between  her  brothers,  but  one  or  two  of  his 
expressions  are  remarkable ; 

"  Quifl  canet  SBquoreo  vastum  fesrmte  tumentem 

Huxnbrain  oongresBum  RegibuB  tequiyocb  f 
Sanguine  barbarico  per  millia  multa  marinos 

TUudsse  fluctuB,  flente  polo  fiuonus, 
Quia  demum  scribet  ?  quo  mens  languescit  et  boiret 

AudituB,  tanti  fama  pudet  aoeleris.** 

Presently  (p.  427)  the  Muse  warns  him ; 

"  Si  non  deacribb  boetOia  bella  Gripbini, 
Yel  busam  yetitum  oorporibua  fluere.*' 

It  is  right  to  mention,  as  a  reckless  anonymous  writer  has  taken 
upon  him  to  dispute  the  reading  of  ihiJB  passage,  that  Mr.  Luard 
has  examined  the  manuscript  again,  and  that  the  word  is  distinctly 
buaam.  Of  this  word  Mr.  Luard  has  his  own  interpretation.  I  take  it 
to  mean  that  the  busses  or  keels  could  not  pass  for  the  dead  bodies. 
This  is  the  same  poetical  common-place  which  we  have  met  with 
seyeral  times.  See  pp.  353,  371.  We  find  it  aJso,  of  all  places,  in 
Arrian,  ii.  11.  11;  Acyci  nroXcfidiOff  6  Adyov,  (vyvfTunn^/icyoff  rtfrc 
'AXc^ordpY,  TQvs  ficr^  ai^Av  dwKOvnis  ^aptiop,  &s  M.  (Papayyt  ran  hf  r^ 
ditt^ci  tyiifOVTO,  M  T&v  y€Kp€ay  ^iiafirjvai  r^v  fftapcrfya.  (Of.  Polybios, 
xii.  ao,  where  there  is  something  like  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  xii.  167.)     We  get  it  also  in  Lucan,  ii.  209 ; 

"  Congesta  reoepit 
Omnia  l^benua  Sullana  cadayera  gurgea. 
In  fluyium  primi  oeddere,  in  corpora  summi, 
I^nedpites  bnaere  rates  et  strage  cruenta 
InterruptuB  aquee,  fluzit  prior  amnis  in  »quor, 
Ad  molem  stetit  unda  sequenB.** 

So  at  the  battle  of  Strassburg,  Ammianus,  (xvi.  la)  says,  ''Quum 
elati  cadayerum  aggeres  exitus  impedirent;"  and  presently,  ''spa- 
mans  cruore  barbarico  decolor  alyeus  insueta  stupebat  augmenta." 
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NOTE  GO.   p,  413. 

WlLLIAM*S   RaYAQES   IN   SuSSEX. 

The  rayages  of  William's  army  in  Sussex  stand  acknowledged  iu 
the  Norman  writers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  thej  were 
systematic  ravages  done  with  the  settled  object  of  bringing  Harold 
to  a  battle.  The  lasting  nature  of  the  destruction  wrought  at  this 
time  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  places  round  about  Hastings 
which  are  returned  in  Domesday  as  "  wasta."  As  many  of  these 
as  can  be  identified  I  have  marked  in  the  map. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hayley,  a  South-Saxon  antiquary,  who  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (L  314)  and  Mr.  Taylor  (Wace,  262), 
strangely  attributes  the  harrying  of  those  places  which  lie  at  all 
near  the  line  of  Harold's  march  to  the  English  army,  and  not  to 
the  Normans.  This  notion  would  hardly  have  needed  any  answer 
except  from  the  sort  of  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  two  writers  who 
quote  Mr.  Hayley.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  army  of  any  age 
ever  passed  through  a  district  without  doing  some  damage,  but  to 
suppose  that  Harold  systematically  harried  his  own  kingdom,  and 
not  only  his  own  kingdom,  but  a  shire  specially  attached  to  his 
house  and  which  contained  a  large  part  of  his  private  estates, 
does  seem  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity.  A  King  who  was,  as 
William  of  Poitiers  tells  us  (see  p.  414),  hastening  to  save  the 
country  from  ravage,  who,  as  Wace  tells  us  (see  p.  439),  indignantly 
refused  to  inflict  the  slightest  unavoidable  damage  on  any  of  his 
people,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  mark  his  course  by  systematic 
harrying.  And,  what  is  more,  on  such  a  hasty  march  as  Harold's 
evidently  was,  Swegen  himself  could  not  have  done  the  sort  of  lasting 
damage  which  is  implied  in  the  lands  being  returned  as  **  wasta " 
twenty  years  after.  The  ravaging  must  have  been  something 
thorough  and  systematic,  like  the  ravaging  of  Northumberland  a 
few  years  later.  Such  ravaging  could  only  have  been  done  by  an 
army  which  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  country,  as  William's 
had  at  Hastinga  Also,  if  Harold  had  ravaged,  he  would  have 
ravaged  along  his  whole  line  of  march,  and  not  have  waited  till  he 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  Senlac.  But  Mr.  Hayley  does  not  produce 
a  single  instance  of  a  return  of  "  wasta "  along  the  early  part  of 
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Harold's  march ;  all  the  points  are  near  either  to  Hastings  or  to 
Senlac.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  entries  record  ravages 
done  by  the  army  of  William, 


NOTE  HH.  p.  427. 
Nailes  of  Ekolishmen  at  Senlac. 

I  HAVE  risked  the  conjecture  that  the  An^ardus  of  Ouy  of 
Amiens  (690  et  seq.)  is  no  other  than  Ansgar  or  Esegar  the  Staller, 
the  well-known  grandson  of  Tofig  the  Proud.  In  this  conjecture 
I  find  that  I  have  been  forestalled  by  M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  287). 
At  least  I  presume  that  he  means  Ansgar  by  "  le  riche  personnage 
dont  le  nom  est  accompagn6  du  titre  de  Stellarius  [sic]  (Comes 
stahuli)  ou  conn^table  dans  le  Domesday  book."  Thierry,  in  the 
second  note  to  his  fourth  book,  takes  Ansgardus  for  the  name  of  an 
office,  the  Hansward,  which  he  fancies  to  be  the  title  of  some 
magistrate,  seemingly  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London. 
But  I  know  of  no  municipal  magistrate  bearing  the  name  of 
ffanstoard,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  in  these  times  is 
always  called  the  Portreeve.  Ansgardus  is  clearly  a  proper  name  ; 
and  the  "Ansgarus"  of  Domesday  (129  b)  bears  a  name  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  form  used  by  Guy  than  that  of  any  other 
eminent  Englishman  of  the  time.  Ansgar  moreover  was  Sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  which  makes  it  still  more  likely  that  he  should  have 
been  io  command  of  the  forces  of  London.  He  is  addressed  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iv.  an)  in  a  writ  of  Eadward  for  Middlesex  along  with 
Bishop  William,  Earl  Harold,  and  all  the  Th^ns  of  the  shire.  Li 
another  writ  (iv.  221)  his  connexion  with  London  is  still  more 
distinctly  marked.  "Eadward  king  gret  ^Elfwold  bisceop  and 
Esgar  stallere  and  alle  mine  burh^gnes  on  Lundne  freondlioe.'* 
He  was  therefore  Staller,  and  seemingly  Sheriff,  as  early  as  1045. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

The  other  names  which  I  have  brought  in  come  from  entries  in 
Domesday.  These  entries  are  of  course  quite  incidental,  but^  like 
the  mention  of  ^thelric  (see  above,  p.  728),  they  have  another 
kind  of  importance  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  volume.  Most 
of  the  men  spoken  of  were  tenants  of  religious  houses,  but  this 
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does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  nameless  Hamp- 
shire freemen,  whose  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  King's  Thegn,  an  Englishman  named  .^jlfwig.  The 
entry,  as  far  as  we  are  now  concerned  with  it,  runs  thus  (Domes- 
day, 50);  '' Alwi  filius  Turber  tenet  de  Bege  Tederlec.  Tres  liberi 
homines  tenerunt  in  alodium  de  Bege  K  .  .  .  .  Duo  ex  his  qui 
tenuerunt  occisi  fuerunt  in  bello  de  Hastinges."  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  have  added  to  my  list  two  other  Hampshire 
Thegns  of  small  estate,  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig,  who  appear  in  the 
same  page  of  Domesday ;  ''  Sudberie  tenuerunt  Ednod  et  Edwi  in 
alodium  de  Bege  E.  et  post  mortem  ejus  ipsi  quoque  sunt  mortui. 
Quidam  vero  proximus  eorum  Cola  redemit  terram  de  Willelmo 
comite."  This  does  not  positiyely  show  that  Eadnoth  and  Eadwig 
died  at  Senlac,  but  the  time  of  their  death  and  the  seeming  con- 
fiscation of  their  lands  look  like  it. 

The  case  of  iElfric  of  Huntingdonshire  (Domesday,  208)  is  very 
dear;  the  entry  is  as  follows;  "Terram  Alurici  de  Qellinge  et 

Emingeforde  testantur  fuisse  Sancti  Benedict! Ipse  autem 

Aluricus  occisuB  fuit  in  bello  apud  Hastinges."  The  nameless 
Norfolk  man  (Domesday,  ii.  275  h)  seems  to  haye  been  a  case  of 
the  same  kind.  But  Breme  of  Suffolk  was  a  freeman  of  King 
Eadward,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  connexion  of  his  with  any 
religious  house.  The  entry  (Domesday,  ii.  409  6)  is  as  follows ; 
'*  In  Dagaworda  tenuit  Breme  liber  homo  regis  E.  qui  fuit  occisus 
in  bello  Hastingensi." 

Godric  the  Sheriff  and  Thurkill  of  Berkshire  are  better  ascer- 
tained persons.  Their  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  History  of  Abing- 
don (toI.  i.  p.  484,  and  again  p.  490).  Of  Thurkill  we  read, 
*'  Quidam  dives  Thurkillus  nomine,  sub  Haroldi  comitis  testimonio 
et  consultu,  de  se  cum  su&  terr&  qun  Kingestun  dicitur,  ecclesi» 
Abbendonensi  et  abbati  Ordrico  homagium  fecit''  (seeyol.  ii.  p.  42, 
and  on  commendaHon  vol.  i.  p.  89).  The  place  is  Kingston  Bagpuze 
in  Berkshire,  of  which  we  read  in  Domesday  (60  6),  "  Stanchill 
tenuit  T.  B.  E.,"  whom  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  227)  is  no  doubt  right  in 
identifying  with  Thurkill.  It  is  singular  that  Thurkill  should  also 
have  held  of  the  King  another  lordship  of  the  name  of  Kingston  in 
the  same  shire  (see  Domesday,  61).  Of  Qodric  the  Sheriff  I  shall 
speak  more  in  vol.  iv.  Appendix  B. 

The  mention  of  Eadric  the  Deacon  comes  from  Domesday,  ii. 
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449  f  ''  ^^  Kanavadisc  [Cavendish  in  Soffolk]  tenet  Radnlfos  de 
Limesi,  unus  liber  homo  Heroldi,  quam  tenuit  Edricns  diaconus, 
qui  fuit  mortuus  cum  eo  in  bello."  Surely  the  words  "  unus  liber 
homo  Heroldi  *'  ought  to  be  transposed  so  as  to  apply  to  Eadric. 

The  presence  of  the  Abbots  Leofric  and  JEifwig  is  well  known. 
The  following  is  the  local  account  (Mon.  ii.  437)  of  the  coming  of 
^Ifwig  and  his  twelve  monks.  The  first  words  I  have  quoted 
already  in  vol.  ii.  p.  681. 

"Eex  Haraldus  habuit  avunculum,  nomine  Godwynum,  qui 
adduxit  secum  contra  Willielmum  Bastard  in  suo  adventu  in 
Angliam  in  subsidio  nepotis  sui  Haraldi,  de  domo  su&  duodecim 
monachos  et  viginti  milites,  pro  servitio ;  quibus  occisis  et  spoliatisy 
inventi  sunt  memorati  abbas  et  monachi  sub  armis  militaribus 
in  habitu  monachili,  et  de  novo  Wintoniie  monasterio,  videlicet  de 
Hidd,  ccenobitas  esse." 


NOTE  n.   pp.  402,  429. 

The  Dates  of  the  Events  between  the  two 
Great  Battles. 

The  day  of  William's  landing  seems  distinctly  fixed  by  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles.  The  former 
says,  "  Da  com  Wyllelm  eorl  of  Normandige  into  Pefiiesea  on  See 
Michaeles  meesse  sefen,  and  sona  j^ses  hi  fere  wsBron,  worhton  castel 
mi  HsBstinga  port."  That  is,  the  Normans  landed  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  September  28th,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  reached 
Hastings  the  next  day.  This  becomes  still  clearer  firom  the  words 
of  the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  who  says,  ''And  )»  hwile  com 
Willelm  eorl  upp  set  Hestingan,  on  see  Michaeles  msessedseg." 
That  is,  he  leaves  out  the  landing  at  Pevensey,  but  brings  William 
to  Hastings  on  the  day  when  he  must  have  come  there  according 
to  the  other  account.  Orderic  is  therefore  wrong  when  he  says 
(500  B),  "Normannicus  itaque  exercitus  iii.  KaL  Octobr.  mare 
transfretavit,  nocte  qui  memoriam  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli 
catholica  ecclesia  festive  peragit"  The  mistake  arose  from  some 
confusion  between  Saint  Michael's  mass-day  and  Saint  Michael's 
eve. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  Battle 
of  Senkc.  The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  expressly,  "  jjis  gefeoht 
wses  gedon  on  ]K)ne  daeg  Calesti  pape."  So  Orderic  (501  A), 
"Bellum  secundo  Idus  Octobr.  hord  tertid  commissum  est/'  It 
is  strange  that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Florence  should  have  given 
a  wrong  date,  placing  the  battle  on  the  21st  or  22  nd,  '^xi.  Eal. 
Novembris  sabbato."  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36)1  gives  the  right 
date,  "  Pridie  Idus  Octobris."  But  he  makes  (vii.  34)  the  strange 
mistake  of.  placing  the  Battle  of  Stamfordbridge  only  one  week 
before  the  Battle  of  Senlac  ("  Haec  pugna  Nonis  Octobris  in  die 
sabbati  facta  est")*  So  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51);  "Vix,  ut 
aiunt,  dies  octo  transierunt,  et  ecce  Willehelmus  ...  a  Gallic 
transfretans,  in  Angliam  lasso  victori  bellnm  intulit."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Harold  reached  Senlac  the  day  before  the  battle, 
that  is  on  Friday,  October  13th  (see  p.  443).  William  was  thus 
a  fortnight  at  Hastings,  which  agrees  with  the  ^'quindecim  dies" 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  238.) 

Of  the  dates  of  Harold's  movements  during  this  time  our  ac- 
counts are  much  less  certain.  We  are  told  on  authority  which 
is  not  first  rate  that  Harold  spent  five  or  six  days  in  London 
whilst  his  troops  were  coming  in.  "Deinde  per  sex  dies  innu- 
meram  multitudinem  Anglorum  contraxit,"  says  William  of  Ju- 
midges  (vii.  35).  So  Qaimar  (5257),  "  Cine  jurs  i  mist  al  asembler." 
The  statement  however  is  probable  enough,  and,  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  we  may  accept  it.  We  have  then  to  arrange  the 
other  events  accordingly.  We  may  give  two  days  to  the  march 
from  London  to  Senlac,  making  Harold  leave  London  on  Thurs- 
day the  12  th.  He  would  thus  have  reached  London  on  the  5th. 
This  puts  Harold's  coming  to  London  exactly  a  week  after  William's 
landing  at  Pevensey,  allowing  three  days  for  the  messenger's  hasty 
ride  from  Pevensey  to  York,  and  four  days  for  the  King's  some- 
what slower  march  from  York  to  London.  Sunday,  October  i, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  day  on  which  Harold  heard  the  news 
of  William's  landing.  The  speed  with  which  events  followed  one 
another  is  almost  miraculous,  but  that  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  two  wonderful  campaigns. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  approximate  calendar  of  these 
events ; 
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Wednesday,  Sept 

.  20. 

Battle  of  Fulford. 

Sunday, 

24- 

Monday,           „ 

35. 

Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Wednesday,      „ 

27. 

William  sets  sail. 

Thursday,        „ 

28. 

William  at  Fevensey. 

Friday, 

29. 

William  at  Hastings. 

Sunday,  October 

I. 

News  brought  to  York. 

Thursday,        „ 

6- 

Harold  in  London. 

Wednesday,     „ 

II. 

Harold  leaves  London. 

Friday, 

13- 

Harold  at  Senlac. 

Saturday,        „ 

14. 

Battle  of  Senlac. 

NOTE  KK.  p.  433. 
The  Messagbs  between  Habold  and  William. 

I  HAVE  spoken  in  the  text  of  the  extraordinary  confusions 
and  contradictions  which  are  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  messages 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  Harold  and  William  before 
the  arrival  of  the  English  army  at  Senlac. 

According  to  William  of  Poitiers  (128),  a  monk,  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador from  Harold,  reached  William's  camp  at  Hastings  while 
the  Duke  was  inspecting  his  ships  {**  dum  custodiam  navium  viseret 
Dux,  indicatum  est  forte  spatianti  prope  navalia  monachum  Heraldi 
legatum  adesse"),  which  therefore,  it  is  plain,  were  not  burned. 
William  talks  with  him,  and  pretends  to  be  the  Duke's  seneschal, 
saying  that  the  messenger  cannot  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  except  through  him.  He  bids  the  monk  tell  hb  story  to 
him,  promising  to  bring  it  to  his  master's  ears.  The  monk  obeys, 
and  is  hospitably  received  and  lodged  that  night.  The  next  day  the 
monk  is  brought  before  a  gathering  of  the  Norman  chiefs,  among 
whom  he  finds  the  supposed  seneschal  of  yesterday  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Duke  himself.  William  bids  him  ("in  crastino  discumbens 
in  medio  primatum  suorum,  cucullato  advocato  dixit")  tell  his 
story  to  the  whole  company.  He  then  delivers  Harold's  message, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  I  have  given  in  p.  434.  Now,  this 
message  of  Harold  is  obviously  out  of  place  as  the  first  of  a  series. 
Harold  would  never  put  arguments  into  William's  mouth  in  the 
way  in  which  he  is  made  to  do  in  this  account.     But  it  is  equally 
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plain  that  the  latter  paH  of  the  speech  is  thoroughly  in  place  as 
an  answer  to  a  great  part  of  the  Norman  case.  It  is  clear  that 
the  order  of  the  messages  has  been  transposed,  and  that  the  first 
message  was  sent  by  William  to  Harold,  and  not  by  Harold  to 
William.  And  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  particular  arguments 
in  either  message,  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the  claimant  to 
send  a  first  message  to  the  actual  possessor  than  for  the  actual 
possessor  to  send  a  first  message  to  the  claimant  And  this  is 
actually  the  order  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  Wace,  whom  I 
have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  follow.  In  his  account  (11891  et 
seqqOi  as  soon  as  William  hears  that  Harold  has  reached  London, 
he  sends  the  monk  of  Fecamp,  Hugh  Margot,  of  whose  speech  I 
haye  given  the  substance  in  p.  433.  Harold  is  represented  as 
being  kindled  almost  to  madness  at  the  message,  and  as  being 
kept  back  from  personal  violence  to  the  messenger  only  by  the 
interference  of  Gyrth.  This  is,  doubtless  a  mere  piece  of  Norman 
scandal  akin  to  the  other  stories  which  I  have  mentioned  in  p. 
438,  and  with  the  story  from  Matthew  Paris  quoted  in  p.  7 1 5.  The 
alleged  violence  is  quite  out  of  character  with  all  that  we  know 
of  Harold,  and  the  introduction  of  Oyrth,  to  whose  exaltation 
Wace  is  so  strangely  devoted,  casts  a  further  doubt  on  the  story. 
But  these  mythical  details  in  no  way  affect  the  probability  of  the 
order  which  Wace  gives  to  the  messages.  When  Hugh  Margot 
is  gone,  Harold  sends  his  own  messenger,  an  Englishman  who 
could  speak  French  (11949) ; 

**  Done  a  Heraut  pzis  un  meflrage 
Ki  de  Franoe  aont  11  laogage.** 

The  speech  put  into  his  mouth  is  an  answer  to  the  Norman  claims, 
but  it  takes  a  rather  different  line  from  the  speech  in  William 
of  Poitiers.  While  the  latter  chiefly  deals  with  the  respective 
claims  of  William  and  Harold  to  the  Crown,  the  speech  in  Wace 
chiefly  deals  with  the  question  of  the  oath,  which  Harold  maintains 
to  be  of  no  force,  as  having  been  sworn  under  compulsion  (i  1956) ; 

"  Se  jo  U  ait  fet  fblement^  Quer  nel'  fist  alent  de  mm  gn^ ; 

Se  jo  unkes  rien  U  pramifi,  La  Ibiee  ert  soe,  si  cram  de, 

For  ma  d^vranoe  le  fis ;  Se  sa  volont^  ne  faaeie, 

Por  mei  d^vrar  11  jural,  Ke  jo  jamaiz  ne  rarertufle, 

Quant  k'il  me  quist  li  otrdai.  £t  toz  terns  \k  ramainsiflBe.** 
Ne  me  deit  estra  reproof. 
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The  message  winds  up  with  the  challenge  for  the  battle  oa 
Saturday.  It  is  added  that  William  treated  the  messenger  well, 
and  gave  him  a  horse  and  garments  ("  cheval  h  dras  li  fist  doner," 
12026),  on  which  Harold  regretted  his  own  ill-treatment  of  Hugh 
Margot. 

I  ought  however  to  mention  that  Guy  of  Amiens  (197  et  seqq.) 
gives  a  version  of  these  messages  in  which  their  substance  differs 
altogether  from  the  version  either  of  William  of  Poitiers  or  of 
Wace,  but  which  agrees  in  its  order  with  William  of  Poitiers. 
Harold's  messenger  is  sent  from  York.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
English  captains,  which  I  have  described  in  p.  422,  the  King 
determines,  as  the  first  step,  to  send  a  messenger  to  William.  An 
eloquent  monk  is  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  assembly 
(203) ; 

"  MqvLO  oonsultu  majorum  necne  minorum 
ProvidoB  doquio  monachus  eUgitur.** 

The  message  which  he  carries  is  simply  a  rhetorical  demand  that 
William  shall  leave  the  country.  Peace  is  offered  if  he  will  go 
quietly,  and  restore  his  captives  and  plunder ;  otherwise  Harold 
threatens  war.  The  last  words  enlarge  on  the  vast  numbers  at 
Harold's  disposal,  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  keep  back  from 
battle.  England  contained  twelve  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
(221),  all  eager  for  fight; 

"  Militiam  viz  ipse  suam  populumque  ooercet : 
GrexiB  est  qu»  nullam  novit  habere  modum. 
Nam,  Dominum  testor,  bis  sex  sibi  xnillia  centum 
Sunt  pugnatorum,  prcslia  qui  ntiunt." 

William's  answer  is  also  little  more  than  a  rhetorical  statement 
of  his  own  right  and  of  Harold's  perjury,  but  it  contains  one 
expression  which  is  worth  notice.  William  thus  (231)  sets  forth 
his  rights ; 

"  Excess!  puerum,  leviter  nee  regna  petivi 
Defunctis  patribus  debita  jure  mihi.** 

This  strong  expression  of  William's  hereditary  right  may  perhaps 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  strange  boast  which  the  poet  after- 
wards puts  into  the  mouth  of  another  messenger  of  William  (331); 

"  Nonnannos  proavus  superavit,  avusque  Britannoe ; 
Anglomm  genitor  sub  juga  ooUa  dedit.*' 
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William's  answer  winds  up  by  offering  mercy  to  Harold  if  he 
will  repent  and  submit,  and  promising  him  his  father's  earldom  on 
his  again  becoming  William's  man  (243); 

"Si  qusBiit  paoem,  si  vult  dellcta  &teri, 
Indolgens  culpee  parcere  promptua  ero ; 
Terrain  quam  pridem  tenuit  pater,  hanc  cdbi  reddam, 
Ut  meus  ante  fuit  gi  meus  esse  velit/' 

Now  Wace  clearly  distinguishes  between  these  messages,  which 
he  describes  as  being  exchanged  while  Harold  was  still  in  London, 
and  other  messages,  which  he  describes  as  being  exchanged  after 
Harold  had  already  encamped  on  Senlac.  It  is  likely  that 
messages  would  be  interchanged  at  both  stages;  when  William 
of  Poitiers  rolls  the  two  stages  into  one,  he  only  displays  his  usual 
disregard  of  chronology,  while  Guy  seems  equally  careless  of 
geography.  Harold  is  first  at  York  and  then  at  Senlac,  without 
a  word  about  the  march  or  the  sojourn  in  London.  The  Arch- 
deacon makes  his  monk,  who  is  evidently  the  same  as  Wace's 
Hugh  Margot,  go  to  Harold,  with  the  statement  of  William's  rights 
which  I  have  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  299,  and  with  the  offer  which 
I  have  given  in  p.  433.  But  he  also  offers,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  a  decision  of  the  quarrel  by  single  combat  ("at  si 
conditionem  hanc  repudiaverit,  non  duco  justum  ut  homines  mei 
vel  sui  concidant  proeliando,  quorum  in  lite  nostr^  culpa  nulla  est. 
Ecce  paratus  ego  sum  capite  meo  contra  caput  illius  asserere,  quod 
mihi  potius  quam  illi  jure  cedat  regnum  Anglicum  ").  The  Arch- 
deacon now  bursts  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  his  master's  skill  in 
argument  and  on  his  hatred  of  bloodshed;  he  then  gives  us 
Harold's  answer.  His  description  is  certainly  graphic.  For  a 
while  Harold  cannot  speak  ("stupore  expalluit,  atque  diu  ut 
elinguis  obticuit");  when  he  does  speak,  the  monk,  to  repeated 
questions,  gets  no  answer  beyond  threats  of  immediate  battle  ('^per- 
gimus  continenter,"  "  pergimus  ad  proelium  '*).  At  the  final  offer  of 
the  single  combat,  Harold  lifts  up  his  face  to  heaven,  and  says  that 
Qod  shall  judge  between  him  and  William  {"  tum  levato  Heraldus 
in  coelum  vultu^  ait :  Dominus  inter  me  et  Willelmum  hodie  quod 
justum  est  decemat").  All  this  happens  while  Harold  is  not  far 
off  from  Hastings  ("  mandata  Heraldo  appropinquanti  per  mona- 
chum  sunt  relata"),  and  the  battle  seems  to  b^^  almost  directly 
after. 
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The  same  kind  of  oonfosion  prevails  in  Guy^s  account.  The 
message  which  I  have  already  quoted  is  sent  by  Harold  from  York; 
but  immediately  on  the  'departure  of  its  bearer  we  find  a  state 
of  things  implying  that  the  English  army  has  already  reached 
Senlac.  When  the  monk  is  gone,  William  makes  a  speech  to  his 
foUowerSy  whom  he  addresses  (250)  as 

"  Fmadm  quos  genuit  nobilitate  dueiis.*' 

And  among  them,  besides  Apulians  and  Galabrians  (see  p.  306), 
he  does  not  forget  (258)  the  men  of  his  own  great  continental 
conquest ; 

"  Viribus  illustree  Cenomaimi,  gloria  quorum 
Bello  nunutratur  per  probitatis  opem.*' 

He  expects  a  sudden  attack  of  the  English  upon  his  camp,  it  being, 
according  to  this  account,  the  custom  of  the  yictor  of  Stamford- 
bridge  to  conquer,  not  by  force,  but  by  fraud  (264); 


I  enhn  mos  est  non  vi,  sed  vinoere  finaode, 

Spondendoque  fidem  poirigit  ore  neoem. 
Ergo  cayere  decet  ne  dedpiamttr  ab  illo, 

Ni  simufl  risus  ludiu  et  in  populo. 
Mandamus  vobis  quapropter  oastara  tueri, 

Lroat  in  oastris  ne  malus  ille  latro.** 

He  therefore  sends  a  monk,  seemingly  half  as  spy,  half  as  ambas- 
sador, who  reaches  the  English  camp  just  as  Harold  was  setting  out 
for  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  William  (281) ; 

"  Rex  acies  annare  jabet,  Duds  atque  latenter 
Mandat  ut  invadant  agmina,  si  valeant. 
^Istimat  invigilee  prostemere  fraudibus  hostes 
Fallere  dum  quserit,  fiJHtur  atque  ruit.** 

The  monk  now  once  more  sets  forth  to  Harold  how  William  had 
been  appointed  heir  to  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with  the  assent  of 
the  Witan,  and  how  Harold  had  himself  been  the  bearer  to  William 
of  a  sword  and  a  ring  aa  witnesses  of  William's  election  by  King 
and  people  (291); 

"Hoc  quia  perplures  teetantur,  et  assent  idem 

Assensu  populi,  consilio  prooerum, 
EtguarduB  quod  rex  ut  ei  suocederet  hseres 

Annuity  et  fecit  teque  &vente  sibi. 
Annulus  est  iUi  testis  conoessus  et  ensis, 

QuflB  per  te  ndsti  missa  fuisse  sibi/' 
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Harold  not  unnaturally  returns  (301)  an  answer  as  indignant  as 
that  which  Wace  puts  into  his  mouth  at  the  earlier  time.  God 
shall  judge  between  him  and  William  on  the  morrow.  All  this 
is  therefore  conceived  as  happening  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
October  13th ; 

**  HeralduB  vultu  distorto  ooIU  retoTquen% 
Legato  dixit,  '  Vade  retro,  atolide. 
Judioe  CTM  Domino,  regni  pan  jiusta  pateUt, 
Dividet  ex  aequo  sacra  manus  Domini.* " 

The  monk  goes  back  to  his  master  and  gives  him  a  report  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  English  camp,  some  words  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted  here  and  there.  It  is  remarkable  also  (323)  for 
speaking  of  the  English  in  a  scornful  way  of  which  there  is 
no  trace  when  Guy  comes  to  the  actual  battle,  and  which  oddly 
enough  forestalls  the  description  which  we  have  of  Norman 
fashions  in  the  next  generation  (see  Ord.  Yit.  701  A;  Eadmer,  23); 

"  Fors  nmnerum  metuee  :  nmneniB  sed  viribus  expen 

PluiimuB  a  minimo  asepe  repulsus  alxt. 
Est  ribi  milities  unctis  depexa  capillis, 

Foaminei  juvenes  Martia  in  arte  pigri ; 
Et  quot  sunt,  ovibus  totidem  sunt  sequiparandi, 

XJt  vulpes  pavidi  fulguzis  ad  sonitum." 

These  two  descriptions  of  the  final  message  and  the  final  answer 
of  Harold  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  which^Wace  (12254  et 
seqq.)  describes  as  taking  place  after  the  English  were  encamped 
on  the  hill.  The  accounts  are  essentially  the  same ;  both  contain 
the  same  ofiEer  of  single  combat,  which  seems  more  appropriate  now 
than  before.  I  have  therefore  followed  Wace  in  making  two  sets 
of  messages,  one  exchanged  in  London,  the  other  (see  p.  449)  on 
the  day  before  the  battle.  William  of  Malmesbury  also  (iii.  239- 
240)  brings  in  a  message  and  an  answer  at  this  stage.  But  he 
also  brings  in  here  the  proposal  of  Gyrth  that  Harold  should  fall 
back  on  London  (see  p.  436).  He  adds  also,  like  Guy,  some  ex- 
pressions borrowed  from  the  earlier  message  in  William  of  Poitiers, 
namely  the  talk  about  the  grant  of  the  Crown  by  Eadward  with 
the  consent  of  the  Earls,  and  also  the  story  of  the  hostages.  Both 
Wace  and  William  make  the  Duke  offer  Harold  a  choice  of  three 
things,  the  single  combat  being  the  last  alternative.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  Wace  the  offer  that  Harold  should  hold  the 
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Kingdom  under  William  ("ut  [regnum]  sub  eo  r^rnatums  teneret") 
is  made  at  a  second  and  final  message,  affcer  Harold  had  refused 
any  of  the  three  alternatives.  The  division  of  the  Kingdom 
between  Harold  and  Oyrth,  as  I  have  described  it  in  p.  450,  is 
clearly  marked  in  Wace,  12340  ; 

"  E  li  Dub  k  Heraut  manda,  Ki  k  oel  regne  apaarteneit ; 

Se  son  covenant  li  teneit,  E  poiz  donreit  a  Guert  son  frere 

Norihonbbnde  tut  li  donrdt^  La  terre  Gwigne  lor  pere.*' 
E  kank  ultre  le  Humbre  aurdty 

In  both  accounts  there  is  a  mention  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  but 
with  the  very  important  difference  which  I  have  noted  in  p.  452. 

With  all  these  contradictions  before  me,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  reached  any  certainty  as  to  details ;  but  I  think  that  we  may 
safely  accept  two  sets  of  messages,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  fahlj 
given  their  general  tenor. 


NOTE  LL.  pp.  425,  439»  447- 
The  English  Numbebs  at  Senlac. 

The  two  passives  which  I  have  quoted  at  p.  447  from  the 
Worcester  Chronicle  and  from  Florence  distinctly  charge  Harold 
with  fighting  a  battle  with  insufficient  numbers.  The  passage 
from  the  Worcester  Chronicle  follows  immediately  on  the  words 
*^  Wyllelm  him  com  ongean  on  unwaer,  sBr  his  folc  gefylced  wsere." 
So  the  Peterborough  writer,  ''Harold  com  nor^an,  and  him  wiV 
gefeaht  ear  ]7an  )ie  his  here  com  ealL''     Florence  is  still  fuller ; 

"  Licet .  .  .  bene  sciret .  .  .  mediam  partem  sui  exercitOs  non- 
dum  conveniBse,  quam  citius  tamen  potuit,  in  Suth-Saxoni&  suis 
hostibus  occurrere  non  formidavit,  et  novem  milliariis  ab  Haestinga 
ubi  sibi  castellum  firmaverant,  priusquam  tertia  pars  sui  exercitfis 
ordinaretur  .  .  .  cum  eis  prcBlium  commisit." 

80  William  of  lialmesbury  (ii.  228),  as  quoted  at  p.  425,  says 
that  Harold  had  with  him  very  few  troops  except  the  Housecarls. 
Presently  he  adds,  '^  pauci  et  manu  promptissimi  fuere,  qui,  caritati 
corporum  renuntiantes^  pro  patriot  animas  posuere.'*  And  again  in 
iii.  239;  "Haroldus  .  .  .  paucissimo  stipatus  milite,  Hastingas 
protendit."     So  the  writer  De  Inventione,  c.  20 ; 
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'^Modico  stipatus  agmine  Bex  properat  ad  ezpugnandas  gentes 
ezteras,  heu  nimis  animosus,  minus  quidem  quam  expediret  dr* 
cumspectuB,  propriis  qtiidem  magis  quam  Buorum  confidens  viribuB. 
....  Non  potuit  de  pari  contendere,  qui  modico  stipatus  agmine, 
quadruple  congreBSus  exercitui,  sorti  se  dedit  ancipiti."  Compare 
the  History  of  Abingdon,  i  483. 

The  Norman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  find  words 
strong  enough  to  set  forth  the  countless  numbers  of  the  English 
host.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  rises,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  one  of  his  grandest  flights;  ^'Scribens  Heraldi  agmen  illud 
veterum  aliquis  in  ejus  transitu  flumina  epotata,  silvas  in  planum 
redactas  fuisse  memoraret.  Maximse  enim  ex  omnibus  undique  re- 
gionibus  copise  Anglorum  convenerant/'  A  little  way  on  (133)  he 
talks  of  their  '^  ingens  numerositas/'  Guy  enlarges  throughout  on 
the  numbers  of  the  English.    He  makes  William's  monk  say  (32 1), 

*'  Quo  giaditur,  silyaB  planifl  deducit  adeaae, 
£t  per  qii»  transit  flomina  doca  &oit/' 

And  afterwards  (441)  we  read, 

"  Anglorum  populus,  numero  superante,  repellit 
Hoetes." 

But  I  presume  that  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom  the 
English  monk  is  made  to  speak  (223)  means  the  whole  military 
population  of  England  and  not  the  host  actually  encamped  on 

Senlac; 

**  Nam  Dominum  tesior,  biB  sex  sibi  millia  centum 
Sunt  pugnatorum,  proelia  qui  sitiunt.'* 

So  Orderic  (500  D)  and  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  35)  speak  of 
an  "innumera  multitudo."  Adam  of  Bremen  (iii.  51)  makes  a 
hundred  thousand  English  die  in  the  battle,  and  the  Draco  Nor- 
mannicus  (i.  1325)  makes  William  say, 

"  Millibus  Haraldus  confidit,  nos  feritate ; 
PrGelia  non  numero  sed  feritate  vigent.*' 

Wace  makes  Harold  boast  (12999)  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^^  hundred 
thousand  men ; 

**  Ke  chevalierB  ke  paisanz 
Par  quatre  foiz  chent  mil  armez.*^ 

But  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person  (12913)  he  speaks  with  hia 
usual  good  sense ; 

VOL.  III.  3  c 
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**  Heraut  out  grant  pople  h  eetult,  Por  90  ke  k  li  meachai ; 

De  totes  parz  en  i  vint  mult ;  Maiz  plason  dient  ^  jel  di, 

Maiz  multitude  petit  vaut  Ke  cunfcre  un  home  altre  env^ia^ 

Se  la  virtu  du  ciel  i  fiiut.  La  gent  al  Due  poi  foisonna, 

PluBor  h  pluBor  unt  poiz  dit  Maiz  li  Du8  aveit  veirement 

Ke  Heraut  aveit  gent  petit»  Ploaors  baronz  h  meillor  gent." 

Wace  here  rebukes  the  English  exaggerations;  so  William  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  228)  rebukes  the  Norman  exaggerations;  '^Sed 
mihi  videntur  errare  qui  Anglorum  numerum  accumulant  et  forti- 
tudinem  extenuant ;  ita  Normannos,  dum  laudare  intendunt, 
infami^  respergunt/* 

What  was  thought  a  large  army  at  a  somewhat  later  time  we 
find  from  Eichard  of  Hexham's  (X  Scriptt.  320)  way  of  speaking 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  David's  heart 
was  lifted  up  over  his  army,  "  quia  nimius  et  insuperabilis  ei  yide- 
batur,  revera  enim  grandis  erat,  plusquam  xxvi.  millia  horainum 
habens/'  Richard  then  goes  on  to  use  the  common  phrases  about 
vast  numbers,  how  the  defeated  army  was  "  insestimabiliter  major  " 
than  that  of  the  victors,  and  how  ten  thousand  of  the  Scots  were 
said  to  have  been  killed,  not  indeed  in  the  battle,  but  in  the  whole 
campaign.  With  Richard's  soberer  reckoning  we  may  compare 
the  poetical  exaggeration  of  ^rlo  (X  Scriptt.  331)  ; 

"  O  non  virtUB  hsec  hnmana  led  Dei  potentia, 
Per  quam  pauci  plane  viri,  centum  fugant  millia.*' 

My  own  ideas  I  have  set  forth  pretty  plainly  in  the  text.  It  Ib 
very  likely  that  Harold,  by  waiting  longer,  might  have  gathered 
a  larger  army,  but,  as  far  as  a  civilian  may  venture  to  judge  of 
Buch  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  larger  army  would  not  have 
been  of  any  use.  Harold  clearly  had  men  enough  to  defend  the 
hill.  If  indeed  he  could  have  exchanged  his  irregular  levies  for 
the  Thegns  and  Housecarls  of  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  that  might 
have  made  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  a  question  of  numbers.  We 
must  allow  for  obvious  exaggeration  on  both  sides,  and  perhaps 
Waoe  strikes  as  good  a  balance  between  the  two  as  any.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  over  the  battle-field  with  the  Norman  acoounts 
in  one's  hand  and  not  to  feel  the  consummate  generalship  which 
led  Harold  to  the  choice  and  defence  of  the  post  which  he  chose. 
And  this  time  I  venture  to  appeal  from  Harold's  admirers  and 
censurers  to  Harold  himself. 
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NOTE  MM.  p.  430. 

Thb  Mibaculous  Wabnikg  given  to  Kabolb  befobe 
THE  Battle. 

I  HAVE  told  in  the  text  the  tale  of  the  miracalouB  warning 
given  to  Harold  by  the  Holy  Bood  at  Waltham,  because  there  ii 
probably  thns  mach  of  tnith  in  the  story,  that  Harold  really  visited 
Waltham  in  the  interval  between  the  two  battles.  But  when  the 
notion  of  a  miraculous  interposition  had  once  got  afloat,  the  story,  as 
usual,  took  various  forms.  According  to  the  legend  preserved  by 
the  Hyde  writer  (p.  293),  Harold,  on  his  march  from  London  to 
Senlac,  entered  a  church  to  pray.  As  soon  as  he  left  the  building, 
the  tower  fell ;  this  of  course  foretold  the  fall  of  Harold's  king- 
dom ("  fertur  etiam  quod  in  ipso  itinere,  ecclesiam  illo  introeunte 
orandi  gratiA,  turris  ejusdem  post  exeuntem  solo  tenus  oorruit, 
regnumque  Anglorum  quam  citius  corruere  designaverit").  There 
is  nothing  to  remark  in  this  story,  unless  it  be  that  the  notion  of 
Harold  entering  a  church  on  his  journey  may  be  taken  from  the 
picture  of  his  entering  Bosham  church  on  his  earlier  journey 
(Tapestry,  plate  i),  where  the  church  is,  strangely  enough,  repre- 
sented without  a  tower. 

The  other  version  is  found  in  the  anonymous  continuation  of 
Wace's  Brut  (Chroniques  Anglo-Normandes,  i.  70,  quoted  also 
in  Taylor's  Wace,    289).     The  two  armies  are  encamped  near 

Hastings ; 

"  A  Hastinges  sunt  enoontr^ 
Li  roifl  e  ]i  dux  par  grant  fiert^." 

Harold  rises  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  hear  mass  in  a  church 
near  the  battle-field  ("assez  prbs  k  un  moster").  The  priests  have 
consecrated  the  host  and  sung  the  Fater  Noster,  when  a  ciy  comes, 
"The  Duke  is  upon  us !"  The  King  at  once  leaves  the  church, 
and  rushes  to  the  battle.  If,  the  poet  adds,  he  had  waited  for  the 
Agnus  Dei  and  the  Pax,  he  would  have  vanquished  the  Duke  in 
battle  or  would  have  held  his  Kingdom  in  peace; 

*'  Si  le  Agnus  DH  eiut  atenda  Par  pais  eust  la  terre  tenn 

E  la  pais  oust  rec^u,  17  par  bataiUe  le  dux  venca." 

This  story  seems  to  come  from  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
.^scesdun  in  Asser  (M.  H.  B.  476  C,  copied  also  by  Florence,  871), 
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where  the  Danes  attack  the  English  while  ^thelred  and  his  brother 
Alfred  are  hearing  mass.  Alfred  rushes  out  at  once  to  the  battle 
while  iEthelred  waits  for  the  end  of  the  service.  But  the  myth- 
maker  now  goes  on  to  add  the  Waltham  legend  itself,  strangely 
translated  from  its  natural  place.  After  the  King  has  left  the 
church — seemingly  the  church  near  Senlac — the  stone  cross  gives 
the  same  marvellous  sign  which  it  gives  in  the  Waltham  story; 
and  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  tale,  we  are  bidden  to  go  to 
Waltham  and  see  the  cross  behind  the  high  altar^  and  Harold 
lying  in  the  choir; 

'*  Quant  il  issit  del  moster,  Ki  ke  volt  ceo  saver. 

La  croiz,  ke  fu  fait  de  p^re,  A  Walteham,  ultre  le  halt  aater, 

Apr^  le  rois  ad  ending  Mdmee  eel  croiz  puira  trover 

C'onques  pais  la  teste  \ev6,  E  roi  Haraud  giaant  en  quer.*' 

The  two  stories  are  here  very  awkwardly  joined  together,  and  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  version  in  the  De  Inventione 
gives  the  legend  in  its  earliest  and  genuine  form. 


NOTE  NN.   pp.  443  et  seqq. 

The  Details  of  the  Battle  of  Senlac. 

The  details  of  the  great  battle  are  told  in  many  ways,  and  it  is 
often  hard  to  reconcile  the  various  accounts.  My  view  of  the  course 
which  it  took  is  founded  on  many  minute  hints  in  many  different 
writers.  To  every  statement  therefore  which  seemed  open  to  any 
possibility  of  question,  I  have  added,  either  in  the  notes  attached  to 
the  text  or  in  the  fuller  discussion  in  the  present  Note,  some  notice 
of  the  authority  on  which  I  ground  it.  Each  reader  can  therefore 
judge  for  himself  how  far  my  narrative  is  borne  out  by  my 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  no  one  will  be  justified 
either  in  confidently  accepting  or  in  confidently  rejecting  my  version, 
unless  he  has  himself  gone  over  the  ground  with  the  original 
accounts  fresh  in  his  memory.  I  have  myself  visited  Battle  five 
times.  The  first  time  was  as  long  ago  as  1853,  when  I  was  already 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  but  when  I  had  not  yet  planned 
the  present  work.  I  went  more  carefully  over  the  ground,  with 
a  special  reference  to  this  history,  in  July,  1866,  and  again  in 
December,  1868.     This  third  time  I  had  the  advantage  of  the 
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company  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  who  has  a  much  keener  eye  than 
I  have  for  topography,  especially  for  military  topography.  But 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  his  observations  had  mainly  the  effect  of 
explaining  and  confirmiDg  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  come 
two  years  before.  In  the  same  month  I  walked  specially  from 
Hastings  to  Battle,  a  part  of  the  process  almost  as  needful  as  the 
survey  of  the  actual  battle-ground,  and  lastly  came  my  final  visit 
in  June,  1869,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Preface. 

Most  of  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  ancient  and  modem,  show 
very  little  understanding  of  the  site.  Of  the  primary  authorities, 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Quy  of  Amiens  both  show  by  several 
touches  that  they  understood  it.  But  Quy  alone  bears  the  position 
in  mind  throughout  his  story.  William  begins  with  an  excellent 
description,  but  his  topography  is  soon  lost  in  his  rhetoric.  The 
local  historian,  the  author  of  the  Chronicon  de  Bello,  is  still  more 
distinct;  so  is  the  author  of  the  Brevis  Eelatio.  The  Tapestry 
gives  but  little  idea  of  the  general  site,  though  some  particular 
incidents  are  shown  with  wonderful  vividness.  Wace,  I  think, 
could  not  have  seen  the  ground.  The  English  contemporary 
writers  give  no  details  of  any  kind ;  the  later  writers,  as  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  give  incidental  help 
which  is  sometimes  very  valuable,  but  they  seem  to  have  had 
very  little  notion  of  the  general  position.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
is  the  most  remarkable  case.  The  latter  part  of  his  account  con- 
tains a  great  deal  that  is  very  much  to  the  purpose,  and  we  owe  to 
him  the  admirable  comparison  of  Harold's  camp  to  a  castle  (see 
p.  444).  Yet  this  follows  on  a  statement  so  grotesquely  inaccu- 
rate as  that  Harold  '^aciem  suam  construxit  in  plants  ffasHnges*^ 
(M.  H.  B.  76a  C).  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  my  narrative  is 
mainly  drawn  from  the  Tapestry,  William  of  Poitiers,  and  Guy, 
using  the  other  writers,  Wace  at  their  head,  as  subsidiary.  In  no 
part  of  the  inquiry  does  the  paramount  value  of  the  Tapestry  come 
out  more  strongly.  There  is  little  contradiction  among  the  primary 
authorities  as  to  the  main  ^is,  though  they  often  differ  as  to  their 
order.  In  these  cases  I  have  had  to  choose  according  to  the  best 
of  my  discretion ;  the  reader  must  judge  with  what  success. 

Most  of  the  modem  accounts,  including  those  of  Thierry,  Lappen- 
berg,  M.  de  Bonnechose,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  seem  to  have  been 
written  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  ground.   If  we  learn  from 
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them  that  Harold's  position  was  on  a  hill,  it  is  as  mnch  as  we  do. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  early  work  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.  385),  so 
utterly  misunderstood  the  battle  as  to  say  that  Harold,  when 
struck  by  the  arrow,  "  dropped  from  his  Mteed  in  agony,"  and  this 
is  actually  reprinted  in  his  posthumous  third  yolume,  p.  317. 
Lord  Lytton,  in  his  romance,  shows  a  better  understanding  of 
the  site  than  anybody  else;  he  had  at  least  seen  it;  but  he 
has  unfortunately  encumbered  his  picture  of  the  battle  with 
many  instances  which  are  imaginary  and  impossible.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Creasy  too,  in  his  History  of  England  (i.  ao8),  shows  a 
better  understanding  of  the  ground  than  most  writers.  But  an 
intelligent  local  antiquary  of  the  district,  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  has 
done  more  to  explain  matters  than  any  professed  historian.  His 
account  (see  Sussex  ArchsBological  Collections,  vol.  vl  p.  15,  and 
Lower's  Contributions  to  Literature,  p.  36)  is  yery  carefully  done, 
and  it  brings  out  several  points  which  had  never  been  brought  out 
before.  Mr.  Lower  evidently  knows  the  ground  well,  and  he  has 
made  good  use  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  to  whose  full  value  no  earlier 
writer  seems  to  have  been  alive.  Mr.  Lower's  paper  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  I  shall  not  have  to 
speak  of  many  points  of  difference  between  his  views  and  mine. 
I  may  however  mention  that  Mr.  Lower  has  been  misled  as  to  the 
site  of  the  Standard.  The  point  commonly  shown  as  such  is 
plainly  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Lady  chapel ;  the  site  of  the 
Standard  was  marked  by  the  high  altar,  which  of  course  stood 
further  to  the  west. 

I  will  now  discuss  certain  special  points  which  seem  open  to 
controversy,  or  which  call  for  special  explanation. 

I.  The  name  of  Senlac  for  the  hill  on  which  Harold  encamped 
rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  solely  on  the  authority  of  Orderic,  who  seems 
to  take  a  kind  of  pleasiu^e  in  repeating  it.  The  spot  was  anciently 
called  Senlac  (501  A) ;  the  battle  was  fought  "in  campo  Senlac" 
(598  A) ;  "  in  epitumo  Senlac  "  (659  B) — ^whatever  "  epitumo " 
may  mean ;  the  abbey  was  founded  on  Senlac  (505  B) ;  the  battle 
is  the  battle  of  Senlac  (''  Senladum  bellum"  502  D,  504  A, 
'<  certamen  Senlaoium"  523  A,  757  A).  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
the  etymology  of  the  name,  and  Orderic's  form  may  possibly  be 
corrupt.  But  he  cannot  have  invented  the  word,  which  evidently 
survives  in  "  Santlaches,"  "  Saintlake,"  &c.  (in  various  spellings). 
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"  the  Lake,"  "  Battle  Lake/'  and  so  forth,  the  local  names  fop  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  town.  (See  Lower,  p.  70.)  "  Sanglac  "  or 
**  Sangaelac  *'  I  take  to  be  simply  a  French  pnn  on  the  name.  On  the 
authority  of  Orderic  then,  I  have  not  scrupled  systematically  to  use 
the  word,  especially  as  a  name  for  the  spot  is  wanted.  In  Domes- 
day and  elsewhere  the  battle  is  ''bellum  Hastingense,"  ''bellum 
i^ud  Hastinges,"  but  that  is  simply  as  Stamfordbridge  is  ''  helium 
apud  Eboracum.'' 

2.  The  story  of  Harold  and  Qyrth  going  by  night  to  spy  out  the 
Norman  camp  (see  p.  449)  comes  from  Wace,  12 120-122 17.  Like 
a  good  deal  that  is  said  about  Gyrth,  it  rests  on  no  sufficient  eyi- 
dence.  The  tendency  to  exalt  Oyrth  is  common  to  seyeral  of  the 
Norman  writers,  but  it  comes  out  more  strongly  in  Wace  than 
anywhere  else.  In  fact  this  part  of  his  poem  is  little  short  of  a 
Gyrthiad.  The  English  Earl  is  less  prominent  than  the  Norman 
Duke,  but  he  is  more  prominent  than  any  one  else.  Wace  evi- 
dently takes  a  special  pleasure  in  talking  of  him;  the  conception 
of  his  character  is  well  drawn,  and  hie  story  is  wrought  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  epic  skill,  till  he  is  cut  down  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle  by  the  band  of  William  himself.  We  may  accept  the  valour 
and  wisdom  of  Gyrth  on  the  witness  of  his  enemies;  but  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  the  special  favour  which  be  enjoys.  Perhaps  it 
was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  William  that  he  should 
be  matched  with  a  worthy  adversary.  Harold's  skill  and  valour  were 
not  disputed,  but  the  perjurer  and  usurper  could  not  be  painted  as 
a  hero  in  the  higher  sense.  The  place  was  open  for  Gyrth,  and  it 
doubtless  suited  his  traditional  character.  But  all  this  makes  me 
somewhat  suspicious  of  the  details  of  any  story  in  which  he  is 
prominent. 

3.  William  of  Poitiers  (132)  has  a  strange  statement  that  there 
were  Danish  auxiliaries  at  Senlac;  ^'Copiosa  quoque  auxilia  miserat 
eis  [Anglis]  cognata  terra  Danorum.''  There  is  not  a  word  more 
about  them  in  his  narrative,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  else. 
By  Danes  is  possibly  meant  Northumbrians.  The  few  Yorkshire 
volunteers  who  followed  Harold  (see  p.  426)  may  have  got  magni- 
fied into  an  army  fresh  from  Denmark.  I  do  not  understand  what 
Lappenberg  (549)  means,  when  he  says,  ''die  DSnen  wurden 
unbrauchbar,  da  sie  nicht  gegen  Herzog  Wilhelm  selbst  fechten  zu 
woUen  erklarten."     Does  this  come  from  the  words  which  imme- 
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diatelj  follow  in  William  of  Poitiers  1  ^*  Non  tamen  audentes  cum 
Willelmo  ex  aequo  confligere,  plus  eum  quam  Begem  Noricorum 
extimentesy  locum  editiorem  pneoccupavere,  montem  silvse  per 
quam  adveuere  vicinum.''  But  this  simply  means  the  occupation 
of  Senlac  by  the  English  army  in  general. 

4.  The  contrast  between  the  way  in  which  the  night  before  the 
battle  was  spent  by  Normans  and  the  English  comes  of  course 
from  the  Norman  side.  But  it  is  odd  that  William  of  Poitiers 
has  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The  contrast  is  drawn  chiefly  by 
William  of  Malmesbury  and  Wace.  William's  words  (iii.  241)  are, 
"  Angli,  ut  accepimuSy  totam  noctem  insomnem  cantibus  potebusque 
ducentes."  This  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  his  famous 
comparison  between  the  vices  of  the  Normans  and  the  English. 
This  comes  immediately  after  his  description  of  the  battle,  which 
he  certainly  makes  out  to  have  been  hard  fought  enough.  Tet  after 
speaking  of  the  English  Iotc  of  eating  and  drinking,  he  adds  (iii. 
245),  "SequebaDtur  vitia  ebrietatis  social  quae  virorum  animos 
effosminant.  Hinc  &ctum  est,  ut  magis  temeritate  et  furore  prse- 
cipiti  quam  scientift  militari  Willelmo  congressi,  uno  proslio,  et  ipso 
perfacili,  servituti  se  patriamque  pessumdederint."  I  believe  that 
some  modem  writers  have  inferred  from  this  that  the  English  went 
drunk  into  the  battle,  and  have  taken  this  as  a  text  to  preach  the 
advantages  of  temperance. 

Wace  (12466)  gives  us  the  same  account  in  more  detail,  and 
helps  us  to  some  curious  bits  of  English  ; 

**  Quant  la  bataille  dut  joster,  Mult  les  y^iamez  demeuer. 

La  nuit  avant,  90  01  oouter,  Treper,  6  aaillir  h  chanter ; 

Furent  Engleiz  forment  ludtiez,  BMie  orient  h  weiaad 

Mult  riant  h  mult  enveisiez ;  £  Uuicome  h  drineheheU, 

Tote  nuit  mangierent  h  burent  Drine  HindrewaH  h  DriiUome, 

Unkes  la  nuit  et  lit  ne  jurent.  Drinc  H^  ^  drinc  TiymtP 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Winchester  annalist  (1066)  speaks  of 
Harold's  army  as  ^'  milites  hello  procul  dubio  potentes,  sed  in  ex- 
hauriendis  calicibus  potentiores." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Normans,  William  of  Malmesbury 
again  gives  us  a  shorter  account ;  ^'  Contra  Normanni,  nocte  tot& 
confessioni  peccatorum  vacantes,  mane  Dominico  coipore  com- 
municdrunt." 

Wace  (12478-12522)  is  very  full  on  the  ministrations  of  the  two 
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Bishops,  and  on  the  deyotions  of  the  army,  both  during  the  night 
and  on  the  morning  before  the  battle.  The  vow  is  thus  described 
(i 2485-12490); 

•     **  Por  ijo  ke  samedi  eoteit*  Si  00m  li  cler  Torent  lo^, 

S.e  la  bataiUe  estre  debveii,  Ke  k  oet  jor  mez  sll  yeskeieDt, 

Unt  Normans  pnmiB  h  yo6.  Char  ne  saunc  ne  maingeremt." 

In  the  analogous  case,  the  piety  of  the  English  on  the  night  before 
Azincourt  is  strongly  insisted  on  in  some  of  our  accounts.  Take 
Elmham  for  instance  (479) ; 

"  Nox  pluTialis  ibi  plebem  sine  pane  madebat : 
Ad  Dominmn  yigiles  quique  dedere  preoes." 

So  Walsingham,  ii.  310,  ed.  Riley;  Monstrelet,  toI.  i.  c.  146, 
p.  227  6.  What  the  French  are  chiefly  charged  with  is  playing  at 
dice  for  English  ransoms.  See  BedmaUi  p.  45,  ed.  Cole.  This  is 
the  point  chiefly  brought  out  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  Act  iv. 
Chorus.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  account  given  by  Plutarch 
(Luc.  27)  of  the  conduct  of  the  army  of  Tigran6s  before  the  battle 
with  Lncullus ;  ol  fih  t^CKanrw^  o2  d*  vrep  t&»  \a<f>vptOiw  iv  iroidi^  e/SoX- 
XoiTo  jcX^poy.  Compare  also  the  accounts  of  the  night  before  Lewes, 
the  piety  of  the  patriots  and  the  foul  excesses  of  the  royalists. 
Rishanger,  Chron.  p.  25;  Chron.  Lanercost^  75;  Political  Songs 
(Camden  Soc.),  p.  80. 

5.  The  speech  of  William  before  the  battle  is  given  us  by 
William  of  Poitiers  (132),  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  762, 
763),  and  Wace  (12531  et  seqq.).  William  candidly  says,  "Ex- 
hortationem,  qui  pro  tempore  breviter  militum  virtnti  plurimum 
alacritatis  addidit,  egregiam  fuisse  non  dubitanras,  etsi  nobis  non 
ex  toti  dignitate  su&  relatam."  The  two  chief  points  in  his  sum- 
mary are  the  glories  of  the  Normans  in  earlier  warfare  (^'com- 
monuit  Normannos  quod  in  multis  atque  magnis  periculis  victores 
tamen  se  duce  semper  exstiterint.  Commonuit  omnes  patria  suae, 
nobilium  gestorum  magnique  nominis  '*)  and  the  small  renown  of 
the  English  ('' ssepenumero  Anglos  hostili  ferro  dejectos  cecidisse, 
plerumque  superatos  in  hostis  venisse  deditionem,  numquam  glorii 
militisB  landatos  ")•  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  allowably  enough,  has 
worked  up  these  two  points  into  an  elaborate  harangue,  which 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  panegyrical  history  of  Normandy,  in  which 
he  enlarges  on  Mortemer,  but  says  nothing  about  Vareville.    But 
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William  would  hardly  leave  out  his  own  special  exploit.  About 
Val-fes-dunes,  a  victory  won  over  his  own  people,  he  might  well 
be  silent.  Wace  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  sins  of  the  English,  the 
massacre  of  Saint  firice,  the  fate  of  iBlfred,  and  such  like.  I  have 
briefly  worked  in  the  chief  points  of  all  three  versions,  leaving  out 
a  few  legendary  stories  and  that  of  Heniy. 

With  this  panegyric  on  Norman  valour  we  may  compare  that 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Walter  Espec  before  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  by  iBthelred  of  Eievaux,  X  Scriptt.  339. 

6.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  famous  scene  of  the 
hauberk  and  the  vow  took  place  on  the  height  of  Telham.  Wace 
puts  the  speech  and  the  hauberk  scene  together.  Probably  he  did 
not  know  the  ground,  and  did  not  take  in  the  distance  between 
Hastings  and  Battle;  or  it  is  possible,  that  when  he  says,  "En  un 
tertre  s'estut  li  Dus  *'  ( 1 2527)  he  meant  the  hill  of  Telham,  only  with- 
out any  notion  of  its  distance  from  Hastings.  But  William  and  his 
knights  would  hardly  ride  so  far  in  their  full  armour,  and  the  real  site 
is  clearly  marked  in  two  other  writers.  The  Chronicler  of  Battle 
Abbey  (p.  3)  is  very  distinct;  "Perveniens  ad  locum  collis  qui 
Hechelande  dicitur,  a  parte  Hastingarum  situm,  dum  sese  invicem 
armis  munire  contendunt,  ac  eidem  duci  lorica  ad  induendum 
porrigitur,  ex  improviso  inversa  ipsi  oblata  est"  The  BreviB 
Belatio  (7)  is  even  more  precise;  ^* Pervenientes  itaque  usque  ad 
unum  collem  qui  erat  a  parte  Hastingarum  contra  ilium  coUem  in 
quo  erat  Heraldus  et  exercitus  ejus,  ibi  ut,  erant  armati,  paullisper 
Bubstiterunt,  intuentes  Anglorum  exercitum."  Gf.  Guy  of  Amiens 
(343); 

"  Hand  procnl  hostiles  cuneoB  nAm  cemit  adeste, 
Et  plennm  telis  irradiare  nemiu." 

On  the  identity  of  Telham  and  Heathland  see  Lower,  Contributions 
to  Literature,  40 ;  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vi.  20. 

The  news  brought  by  Vital  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  one  authority  fits  into  another.  We  read  in  the  Brevis 
Belatio  (7);  ''Armatus  itaque,  et  se  et  totum  exercitum  suum 
Domino  commendans,  coepit  inquirere  a  quodam  milite  qui  juxta 
cum  erat>  ubi  Heraldum  putaret  esse.  Bespondit  autem  ilk  quod 
putabat  enm  esse  in  illo  spisso  agmine  quod  erat  ante  eoe  in  mentis 
sammitate ;  nam,  sicut  putabat,  Heraldi  standarium  ibi  videbat.* 
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ThiB  scene  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  which  is  represented  in  the 
Tapestry  (plate  12);  "Willelm  Dux  interrogat  Vital  si  vidisset 
exercitum  Haroldi."  This  Vital,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  Ap- 
pendix A),  was  a  dependant  of  Odo,  and  the  mention  of  a  person 
otherwise  unknown,  but  who  held  much  land  in  Kent  under  his 
patron,  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  connexion  of  the  Tapestry  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

Then  comes  the  vow,  which  we  get  from  the  Battle  Chronicle 
(3),  where  it  immediately  follows  the  story  of  the  hauberk ;  "  Unde 
et  nunc,  de  ejus  [Creatoris]  auxilio  securus,  ad  vestras  qui  mei 
gratid  hoc  initis  certamen  corroborandas  manus  ac  mentes  votum 
facio,  me  in  hoc  certaminis  loco  pro  salute  cunctorum,  et  hie  nomi- 
natim  occumbentium  ad  honorem  Dei  et  sanctorum  ejus,  quo  servi 
Dei  adjuventur  congruum,  cum  dignd  Itbertate  fundaturum  monas- 
terium."  The  words  in  Italics  come,  I  suspect,  from  the  Chronicler, 
not  from  the  Duke.  The  vow  at  such  a  moment  is  in  every  way 
likely,  but  William  was  hardly  already  thinking  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  Battle  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester.     Cf.  the  Charter  in  the  Monasticon,  iii.  244,  245. 

7.  That  William  would  be  armed  with  the  mace  only  and  with  no 
other  weapon  seems  strange,  but  it  clearly  is  so  in  the  Tapestry. 
That  the  weapon  which  he  there  bears  is  the  mace  I  have  no 
doubt.  In  pi.  13,  where  William  is  addressing  his  army,  it  might 
be  a  mere  baton  of  conmiand  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  253),  but  in  pi.  15  he 
is  shown  wielding  the  same  weapon  in  the  very  thickest  of  the 
battle.  William's  weapon  is  also  exactly  the  same  as  the  "baculus" 
(Tapestry,  pi.  15)  or  "baston"  (Roman  de  Ron,  13259)  of  Odo. 
William  of  Poitiers  arms  William  with  the  sword  ("fulminans 
ense" — like  Eadmund  at  Assandun,  see  vol.  i.  p.  389 — "stravit 
advcrsam  gentem"  134),  so  does  Guy  (469  "abstracto  gladio," 
483  "  devorat  ense ").  The  point  is  that  all  agree  in  arming  him 
with  a  weapon  of  close  conflict,  not  with  the  lance,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  uses  only  to  drive  back  the  fugitives  to  their  duty. 
He  may  very  well  have  carried  both  mace  and  sword,  but  the  sword 
does  not  appear  in  the  Tapestry. 

8.  Of  the  array  of  the  shield-wall  we  have  often  heard  already,  as 
at  M aldon  (see  vol.  i.  p.  2  7 1 ),  but  it  is  at  Senlac  that  we  get  the  fullest 
descriptions  of  it,  all  the  better  for  coming  in  the  mouths  of  ene- 
mies.    Wace  gives  his  description,  12941 ; 
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"  Fet  orent  devant  els  escuz  Par  ii  Normanz  entrelB  venist, 

De  fenestre^,  h  d'altres  fuz,  Ki  desonnfire  lea  yolsiBt. 

Devant  els  lee  orent  levez  D^escnz  h  d'aiz  s'avironereDt, 

Come  cleies  joinz  ^  serrez ;  Isri  desfendre  se  koiderent ; 

N'i  lessierent  nule  jointure,  Et  s'il  se  fussent  bien  tenu, 

Fet  en  orent  deyant  closture.  Jh  ne  fussent  li  jor  veinca.*' 

So  William  of  Malmesbury,  241;  "Pedites  omnes  cum  bipen- 
nibus,  consert^  ante  se  scutorom  testudine,  impenefarabilem  cuneum 
faciont;  quod  profecto  illis  e&  die  saluti  faisset,  nisi  Normanni 
simulate  fug&  more  suo  confertos  munipulos  laxdssent."  So  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  according  to  iEthelred  of  Eievaux  (343)9 
"  scutis  scuta  junguntur,  lateribus  latent  conseruntur."  It  is  easy 
to  find  examples  of  a  similar  tactic  in  yarious  parts  of  the  world,  as 
the  ytppa  of  the  Persians  at  Plataia,  Herod,  ix.  61  (see  Blakesley's 
note),  and  the  palisade  at  Mykal^,  ix.  97.  And  we  find  much  the  same 
amoDg  the  Persians  in  Sassanid  times.  Thus  in  Ammianus,  xxiv. 
2 ;  "  Defensores  [PirisaborsBJ  obtecti  scutis  vimine  firmissimo 
textis."  lb.  4  ;  "  Compage  scutorum,  qu&  velut  testudine  infigurabi- 
Hum  fomicum  opperiebantur  aptissime."  (Cf.  the  description  of 
the  x^^^^  ^  Di6n,  xlix.  30.)  We  are  howeyer  more  concerned 
with  the  description  in  Tacitus,  Annals,  ii.  21,  of  the  Qerman 
array  in  the  last  battle  with  G^rmanicus ;  "  Quum  ingens  multi- 
tude arctis  locis  preelongas  hastas  non  protenderet^  non  colligerety 
neque  adsultibus  et  velocitate  corporum  uteretur,  coacta  stabile 
ad  proelium.*"  So  in  Roman  warfare  we  read  in  Plutarch,  Ant  45 ; 
arurrpty^can-fs  ol  Bvpta/cfiSpoi  crvycjcXcuray  tta^  r&v  irrK»p  row  ^^ovr. 
And  elsewhere,  just  as  Wace  (see  below)  speaks  of  the  effects  of  the 
Norman  arrows  on  the  English  shield-wall,  he  speaks  (Crass.  24) 
of  the  effect  of  those  of  the  Parthians  on  the  thick  ranks  of  the 
Humans ;  ^  yap  avptx^*^  '"'^  irvKv6rrfi  riw  'Fttiuumif  ovdc  r^  fiovKofiip^ 
dtaftaprayftw  aydp6s  vafmxfv,  Tet  the  <7vycx«ca  xai  irvia>&nfs  of  the 
legion  was  small  compared  with  either  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
or  the  English  wedge. 

Of  the  English  practice  of  dismounting  for  battle  I  have  spoken 
more  than  once,  especially  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  (vol.  L  p.  2  69).  We 
shall  come  across  several  instances  of  it  in  the  wars  of  Henry  the 
First  and  Stephen,  and  we  read  of  Robert  Brace  (T.  Walsingham, 
i.  140),  "Robertus  de  Brus,  qui  se  Regem  Scotorum  nominavit^ 
pedes    Scotorum    pnecessit    exercitum,  daDS  suis   exemplum  tit 
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nemo  de  fdga  oogitaret."  These  last  words  come  from  William  of 
Malmesbiiiys  description  of  Harold  at  Senlac  (vol.  i.  p.  270). 

9.  I  have  followed  the  Tapestry  throughout  as  to  the  equipment 
of  the  two  classes  of  English,  the  heavy-armed,  armed  largely  with 
the  sword  or  more  commonly  the  axes,  and  the  light-armed,  armed 
in  various  ways.  One  only  of  the  light-armed,  in  plate  15,  seems 
to  carry  the  axe.     Wace  is  therefore  hardly  accurate  when  he 

says, 

"  Geldoiia  Engl^  hadioB  portoent, 
E  giaannes  ki  bien  trenchoent.'* 

He  had  before  said  (12839), 

**  11  rilam  dee  viles  i^loaent,  Machues  portent  h  grans  pels. 

Tela  annee  portent  00m  ila  troyent,       Forcbee  ferrte  &  tineln." 

The  effect  of  the  axe  in  battle  is  vividly  brought  out  by  Wace  in 
many  places.  Thus,  when  (13400)  he  describes  the  exploits  of  an 
English  warrior ; 

**  A  nn  Normaat  s'en  vmt  tot  dreit^  La  hache  ki  molt  bien  trenoha ; 

Ki  arm6  fa  8or  on  destrier;  Li  ool  del  cheval  en  trayera 

Od  la  hache  ki  fu  d'ader,  Colpa  k'a  terre  vint  li  fers, 

£1  helme  fiSrir  le  knida,  E  li  cheval  ohal  avant 

Mais  li  oolp  nitre  eeoolorja ;  Od  tot  son  mestre  k  terre  jns." 
Par  devant  I'arcon  glao^ 

Many  groups  in  the  Tapestry  fully  bear  out  this  description.  Does 
the  special  mention  of  "  acier  "  imply  that  the  Danish  axe  was,  so 
late  as  this  time,  ever  made  of  bronze  )  I  believe  that,  vividly  as 
the  great  axes  of  the  eleventh  century  live  in  description  and  in 
stitch-work,  no  antiquary  has  ever  lighted  on  a  specimen.  In 
another  passage  (13733)  Wace  points  out  the  weak  side  of  this 
terrible  weapon ; 

"  Engleiz  ne  saveient  joeter,  Od  sei  dons  mainz  Testnet  tenir, 

Ne  k  cheval  armee  porter ;  Ne  pot  entendre  k  sei  oomr, 

Haches  h  giaannes  tendent,  S'il  velt  f ^r  de  grant  air ; 

Od  tala  annea  ae  omnbateient.  Bien  Urii  h  ooviir  enaemble 

Hoem,ki  od  hache  volt  f^rir,  Ne  pot  Ten  fidre,  90  me  aemble." 

This  remark  of  Wace  is  well  illustrated  by  many  of  the  figures  in 
the  Tapestry. 

I  have  described  Harold,  while  waiting  for  the  attack,  as  resting 
his  axe  on  his  shoulder.    *^  Qranz  haches  tindrent  en  lor  cols,"  says 
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Waoe  (131 1 1),  but  no  Englishman  appears  in  the  Tapestiy  with 
the  axe  hanging  from  the  neck.  Can  "en  lor  cols''  mean  "on 
their  shoulders "f  In  the  Tapestry,  plate  14,  an  Englishman  is 
distinctly  shown  resting  his  axe  on  his  shoulder  while  he  usea 
his  spear. 

The  "lignis  imposita  saxa"  of  William  of  Poitiers  (133)  can 
hardly  mean  engines  for  hurling  stones,  but  rather  such  rude 
weapons  as  are  described  in  the  text.  Perhaps  we  may  recognize 
them  in  the  odd-looking  clubs  which  are  borne  by  the  flying 
English  in  the  Tapestry,  plate  16,  and  one  of  which  is  shown  as 
hurled  in  plate  14.  Otherwise  the  light-aimed  are  mainly  armed 
with  javelins,  as  in  plate  15. 

10.  On  the  two  ensigns,  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  388.  The  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon  there  quoted  gives 
us  just  the  explanation  which  is  needed.  The  Tapestry  (plate  16) 
very  distinctly  shows  the  Dragon,  and  the  other  writers  describe 
the  Standard.  Whether  the  Standard  itself  is  shown  in  the 
Tapestry,  plate  14, 1  do  not  feel  certain.  If  so,  the  Fighting  Man 
is  not  to  be  seen. 

There  seems  also  a  dark  allusion  to  the  two-fold  ensigns  in  Guy 
of  Amiens,  375 ; 

"  In  summo  moniis  vezillum  veriice  fixit, 
Affigique  jubet  c»tera  signa  sibi." 

Much  more  about  this  Dragon  as  an  ensign,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  will  be  found  in  Ducange  under  "Draco," 
The  most  important  passage  is  that  from  Roger  of  Howden,  iii. 
129,  where  we  find  the  Dragon  and  the  Standard  still  distinct 
under  Richard  the  First,  the  Standard  being  something  which  was 
fixed,  while  the  Dragon  was  carried ;  *'  Quum  Rex  Angli®  fixisset 
signum  suum  in  medio,  et  tradidisset  draconem  suum  Petro  de 
Pratellis  ad  portandum."  David  of  Scotland  also  has  a  dragon 
(see  iiEthelred  of  Rievaux,  346) ;  and  the  West-Saxon  Dragon,  as 
shown  in  the  Tapestry,  is  like  the  Roman  dragons  described  by 
Ammianus,  xvi.  10;  "Purpureis  subtenunibus  texti  circumdedere 
dracones,  hastarum  aureis  gemmatisque  summitatibus  iUigati,  hiata 
vasto  perstabiles,  et  ideo  velut  ira  perciti  sibilantes,  caudarumque 
volumina  relinquentes  in  ventum.*' 

The  Standard   of  the  Fighting  Man   comes  out  distinctly  in 
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T^illiam  of  Poitiers,  144  ;  "  Memorabile  vexiUum  Heraldi,  hominis 
armati  imagiuem  intextam  habens  ex  auro  purissimo.*'  So  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbuiy,  iii.  241;  ^'YexiUam  ....  erat  in  hominis 
pugnantis  figurft,  auro  et  lapidibus  arte  somptaofift  intextum." 
And  in  the  Boman  de  Rou  (12975)  ; 

*'  Li  gonfimon  fa  mult  vaillanz, 
D'or  h  de  pierroB  reluiMnz.** 

11.  The  action  of  William,  described  (see  p.  481)  most  accurately 
probably  in  the  Tapestry,  has  its  parallel  in  that  of  Grermanicus  in 
Tacitus^  Annals,  ii.  ai,  though  Gkrmanicus  had  not  exactly  the 
same  reason;  "G^rmanicus,  quo  magis  agnosceretur,  detraxerat 
tegimen  capiti,  orabatque  insisterent  csddibus  :"  where  Lipsius  com- 
pares the  account  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  Xenophon,  Anab.  i. 
8.  4  ;  Kvpof,  ^tX^F  c^^y  lijv  jcr^ciX^i',  ctr  }iaxi\if  KoBlaraTo,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  the  purpose.  Compare  also  the  account 
of  the  danger  of  Severus  at  the  battle  of  Lyons,  Dion.  Ixxr.  6 ; 
aMs  r^y  iirwov  mrofiaKw  iiuMvevinv'  &s  de  cTde  <f>€vyovras  vapras  roi/s 
4avTw,  HlP  x^ofivda  ir€pippfi(dfi€yos  Koi  t6  (i<l>os  aircurdfievoff  h  roits  <fm>' 
yoyras  tlsnnfitia'tv  otro^s  1j  aiirxyvB€vrt£  vwoarpt^wruf  fj  Koi  avr6£  avrois 
crvMnrciXi^rai.  So  iElius  Spartiauus,  Severus,  11;"  Ingens  periculum 
equi  casu  adiit,  ita  ut  mortuus  ictu  plumbese  crederetur." 

1 2.  The  order  of  events  (see  p.  48 1 )  as  to  the  real  and  the  feigned 
flight  of  the  Normans  differs  a  good  deal  in  our  authorities.  William 
of  Poitiers  gives  the  order  which  I  have  followed.  The  feigned 
flight  is  suggested  to  William  by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  real 
flight.  See  p.  488,  notej.  But  in  Guy's  version  (423  et  seqq.) 
the  feigned  flight  at  flrst  succeeds  ;  the  fugitives  turn  and  slay  ten 
thousand  of  the  accursed  Englishmen  ; 

'*  Pan  ibi  magnA  pent,  pan  ot  deiuiata  resistit ; 
MUUa  namque  decern  sunt  ibi  passa  necem. 
Ut  pereunt  mites  bacchante  leone  Mdentes, 
Sio  oompalsa  mori  gens  maledicta  niit." 

(vv.  435-438.) 

But  the  superior  numbers  of  the  English  give  them  the  advantage, 
and  the  Normans  are  driven  to  fly  in  earnest ; 

*'  Anglorum  populus,  numero  superante,  repellit 
Hostee,  inque  retro  oompulit  ora  dari ; 
Et  fuga  ficta  prius  fit  tunc  virtute  coacta ; 
Nonnanni  fuginnt,  dona  tegant  clipei." 

(VT.  441-444.) 
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Then  William  recalls  the  fdgitiYes ;  another  attack  ia  made  on  the 
English,  and  Gyrth  is  killed.  The  account  of  William  of  Poitiers 
seems  much  more  natural  and  probable ;  but  that  of  Guy  may  be 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Tapestry,  which  places  (pi.  15)  the 
scene  of  William  and  Odo  recalling  the  troops  both  after  the  death 
of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  (pL  14)  and  after  the  incidents  of  the 
ravine  and  the  little  hill  (p.  489).  On  the  whole  I  look  on  the 
Tapestry  as  the  highest  authority  of  the  three,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  exact  chronological  order  is  not  its  strongest  point.  See  for 
instance  the  awkward  shifts  to  which  the  designer  is  driven  in  pL 
14  to  express  the  attack  of  the  Normans  on  several  points  of  the 
English  position  at  once. 

13.  As  to  the  part  of  Eustace  in  the  battle  (see  p.  48a)  our  accounts 
are  somewhat  contradictory.  William  of  Poitiers  mentions  only  his 
advice  to  Duke  William  in  the  pursuit  after  the  battle  (see  p.  502), 
but  he  tells  us  elsewhere  (157)  that  Eustace  had  given  his  son  to 
William  as  a  hostage  {**  filium  de  fide  ante  bellum  in  Normannii 
obsidem  dederat ").  This  may  possibly  imply  some  suspicion  either 
of  his  courage  or  of  his  good  faith.  Guy  tells  us  of  his  giving  his 
horse  to  William  (see  p.  486)  and  of  his  share  in  the  butchery 
of  Harold  (see  p.  498).  In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  15)  Eustace  is  shown 
giving  some  piece  of  advice  to  William  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
Duke  recalling  the  fugitives,  and  William  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  be  giving  him  much  attention.  The  nature  of  his  advice,  as  I 
have  given  it  in  the  text,  comes  from  Benott  (37414-37421). 
William  had  just  spoken  to  the  fugitives ; 

"  Duno  vint  poignant  Queue  Eustace,  Nul  reoovrer  n'a  maifl  ia  suens." 

Qui  le  Due  effireie  e  manace,  Ci  pout  grant  ponte  aveir  li  Quens, 

£  dit :  *  Morz  est,  por  veir,  senz  MUe,  Quik  trop  mauvaise  e  a  trop  fole 

S*il  ne  se  part  de  la  bataille  :  Fu  puis  tenue  la  parole." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  chronicler  of  Battle  (p.  4)  seems  to 
claim  for  Eustace,  the  only  man  besides  the  Duke  and  William 
Faber  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  the  main  credit  of  the  device  and 
of  the  feigned  flight;  '' Strenuissimus  Boloni®  comes  Eustachius 
clam  callida  prsBmeditatd  arte,  fugam  cum  exercitu  Duce  simulante, 
super  Anglos  sparsim  agiliter  insequentes  cum  manu  vaUd&  a  tergo 
irruit."  This  picking  out  of  Eustace  as  a  special  hero  is  significant. 
It  is  plainly  meant  as  a  contradiction ;  but  what  is  the  value  of  the 
contradictian  1  The  passage  firom  Benoit  seems  to  fit  in  admirablj 
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with  the  scene  in  the  Tapestiy;  still  it  is  possible  that  Eustace  is 
giving  some  other  advice,  and  that  Benoit  transferred  to  this  point 
the  advice  given  in  the  later  pursuit. 

One  or  other  of  these  stories  about  Eustace,  it  is  hard  to  see 
which,  seems  to  be  darkly  alluded  to  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
(iii.  244).  After  mentioning  how  William  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him  (see  p.  484,  note  i),  he  adds,  ''Perstitit  tamen  magnanimi 
ducis  et  corpus  et  animus,  quamvis  familiari  susurro  a  custodibuB 
corporis  revocaretur;  perstitit,  inquam,  donee  victoriam  plenam 
superveniens  nox  infunderet." 

14.  The  death  of  Gyrth  is  told  as  I  have  told  it  (see  p.  484)  by 
Guy  (471-480).     William  kills  him  with  his  own  hand ; 

**  Nam  velox  juvenem  sequitar  veluti  leo  firendens, 
Membratim  periraens,  hsc  sibi  verba  dedit : 
*  Accipe  promeritam  nostri  de  parte  coronam. 
Si  periit  Bonipes,  banc  tibi  reddo  pedes.' " 

In  the  Tapestry  (pi.  14)  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  are  killed  at  this  stage 
of  the  battle  or  earlier,  but  seemingly  not  by  the  hand  of  William. 
Wace  (13947  et  seqq.)  makes  the  fall  of  Gyrth  the  last  act  of  the 
battle,  after  Harold  is  dead;  the  deed  is  wrought  by  William's  own 
hand ; 

"  Guert  vit  Engleiz  amenoisier,  Ke  la  presse  (oz  terns  oreiasdi. 

Yit  k'il  xi*i  out  nal  recovrier,  A  tant  painst  li  Dus,  si  Tateint, 

Vit  son  lignage  decfaaeir :  Par  grant  air  avant  Tempeint, 

De  sei  garir  n'out  nul  espeir,  Ne  sai  se  de  oel  oolp  morut, 

Fuir  s*en  yolt,  maiz  ne  poeit,  Maiz  90  fu  dit  ke  pose  jut." 

Wace,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  commit  himself  to  Gyrth's  death, 
no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  a  legend  which  I  shall  speak  of  in  a 
later  Note. 

Of  these  three  accounts  I  follow  that  of  Guy,  as  the  clearest  in 
itself,  and  as  drawing  a  certain  amount  of  support  from  each  of  the 
other  versions.  It  agrees  with  the  Tapestry  in  placing  the  death  of 
Gyrth  early  in  the  battle ;  it  agrees  with  Wace  in  making  him  die 
by  the  hand  of  William. 

The  group  in  the  Tapestry  (pi.  1 4)  which  represents  the  deaths 
of  Gyrth  and  Leofwine  is  well  worth  study.  Five  Englishmen  are 
shown,  two  of  whom  are  falling  dead.  Of  the  other  three,  one  is 
manfully  wielding  his  axe,  another  his  spear ;  a  third  rushes  up, 

VOL.  III.  3  D 
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sword  in  hand.  Can  these  be  the  fiye  Wulffwihinga9,  iBlfvng, 
Harold,  Gyrth,  Leofvrine,  and  Hakon)  Might  not  the  Abbot,  a  man 
of  a  past  generation,  use  the  sword  rather  than  the  axe  %  It  should 
be  noticed  that  it  is  only  here,  and  again  in  the  group  immediately 
round  Harold  in  pi.  i6,  that  we  see  the  round  shield  with  the  boaSy 
spoken  of  in  p.  473,  either  in  the  main  picture  or  in  the  border. 

15.  The  part  in  the  battle  played  by  the  small  detached  hill  (see 
p.  489)  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  mentioned  by  any  modem 
writer.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  the  words 
of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  representation  in  the  Tapestrj, 
when  taken  together,  bear  out  the  meaning  which  I  have  put  upon 
them.  The  hill  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  Tapestry,  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  the  words  ''occupato  tumulo**  in  William's 
account  can  mean  the  general  occupation  of  the  hill  of  Senlac  itself 
by  the  EngHsh  army. 

16.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  make  (pp.  489,  501)  two  occasions 
when  the  Normans  suffered  from  an  attack  of  English  fugitives  in 
marshy  ground.  The  scene  described  by  William  of  ICalmeebuiy, 
and  represented  in  the  Tapestry  as  happening  comparatively  early 
in  the  battle,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  William  of  Poitiers, 
Orderic,  and  the  Battle  Chronicler  place  at  the  very  end  of  the 
battle.  The  order  in  the  Tapestry  may  not  always  be  quite  exacts 
but  it  could  not  go  so  &r  wrong  as  this.  The  ground  also  supplies 
places  which  exactly  suit  both  times.  Mr.  Lower  (Contributions 
to  Literature,  54}  identifies  the  account  in  William  of  Malmesbury 
with  the  account  in  the  Battle  Chronicler.  But  this  last  seems 
very  well  to  describe,  with  some  exaggeration,  the  steep  ground 
north  of  the  hill  (Chron.  de  Bello,  5); 

'^Siquidem  et  inter  hostiles  gladios  miserabile  quoddam,  in 
proximo  spatiose  proteutum,  ex  natural!  telluris  hiatu  vel  fonan  ex 
procellarum  concavatioDe,  prsecipitium  vaste  patens,  licet  uti  in 
vastitate  dumis  vel  tribulis  obsitum,  oculis  minus  pnevideretur,  in- 
numeros  et  maxima  Normannorum  Anglos  persequentium,  suffocavit. 
Nam  dum  insdi  cum  impetu  dissilirent  ibidem  in  prseceps  acti, 
flebiliter  contriti  necabantur.  Quod  quidem  baratrum,  sortito  ex 
aocidenti  vocabulo,  Malfo88e  hodieque  nuncupatur." 

This  is  evidently  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Normans  which 
took  place  in  the  dark,  after  Harold's  death,  when  the  light-armed 
English  were  flying.     It  lies  in  the  natural   direction  for  their 
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flight ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  suit  the  eircumstances  of  the  first 
slaughter,  which  must  have  happened  somewhere  to  the  south 
or  south-west  of  the  hill.  The  small  ravine  to  the  south-west 
seems  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

If.  The  time  at  which  Harold  died  (see  p.  497)  seems  clear  from 
Florence,  and  with  his  statement  most  of  the  other  accounts  agree. 
It  is  clear  from  the  Tapestry  that  Harold  was  cut  down  by  the  four 
knights  almost  immediately  after  he  received  the  wound  in  the  eye. 
Wace  (13299  compared  with  13932)  seems — perhaps  only  seems — 
to  make  a  long  time  pass  between  Harold's  first  wound  and  his 
death.  I  need  hardly  stop  to  refute  the  strange  mistake  of  William 
of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  36)  followed  by  Orderic  (501  D);  ''Heraldos 
ipse  in  primo  nulitum  progressu  ('^  congressu,"  Ord.)  vulneribus 
letaliter  confossus  occubuit."  Orderic  puts  the  death  of  Leofwine 
soon  after  ("  deinde  "),  but  this  time  he  does  not  name  Gyrth. 

Mr.  Planch^  (Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  i.  158)  objects 
altogether  to  the  account  given  by  Guy  of  Amiens  of  the  action  of 
the  four  knights.  Guy,  according  to  him,  is  a  "  Latin  libeller '' 
who  "  flings  his  wretched  calumnies  on  noble  and  distinguished 
warriors."  Walter  Giffard  especially  could  have  had  no  hand  in  so 
brutal  an  action,  because  he  had  "  bald  hair  and  white  locks.*'  (See 
Wace,  12743.)  But  Guy  does  not  attribute  the  act  to  the  old 
Walter  Gifi&urd,  but  to  the  younger ; 

**  Quartos  GQfardus,  patris  a  cognomine  dictoB ;" 

a  way  of  speaking  which  he  would  hardly  use  of  the  father.  He 
objects  also  that  there  was  no  one  who  answers  the  description 
^'Pontivi  nobilis  hseres,'*  though  he  allows  that  Guy  had  a  son 
named  Ivo.  (See  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ii.  753.)  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  Guy,  Wace,  and  the  Tapestry.  The  twenty 
knights  come  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  four  who  are  among 
the  twenty  come  £rom  Guy,  as  he  says, 

**  Ast  alii  plures ;  aliis  sunt  hi  meliores.** 

A 

Of  these  again  Wace  and  the  Tapestry  represent  the  actions  of 
some  only,  not  of  all  four.     When  Wace  says  (13938), 

**  Vint  UD  armez  par  la  bataiUe, 
Heraut  feri  lor  la  ventaille, 
A  terre  le  fit  tresbuchier/* 
3D  2 
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be  clearly  refers  to  the  same  act  which  Quy  dcBcribes  when  he 
says, 

"  Tegmine  sub  galeoe  caput  amputat  ense  seounduB." 

But  he  exaggerates  in  using  the  word  "  amputare/'  if  it  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense ;  for,  according  to  Wace,  it  was  the  last 
wound  which  finally  killed  Harold ; 

**  £  quant  k'il  so  volt  redreder,  En  la  cuiaae  panni  le  gros, 

Un  chevalier  le  rebati.  La  plaie  fu  de  d  en  I'os." 

Ki  en  la  cuisse  le  f^ri. 

This  is  what  Quy  describes ; 

**  Abeddit  oozam  quartos^  procul  egit  ademptam ; " 

and  it  is  the  action  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Tapestry.  Each 
account  leaves  out  something ;  Guy  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the 
stroke  of  the  arrow.  But  there  is  no  contradiction ;  the  only 
difficulty  is  as  to  the  passage  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  iii.  243  ; 
'^  Jacentis  femur  unus  militum  gladio  prosddit ;  unde  a  Willelmo 
ignominisB  notatus^  quod  rem  ignavam  et  pudendam  fecisset^  militii 
pulsus  est."  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  identify  the  one  among  the 
four  mentioned  by  Guy  who  was  punished  in  this  way  by  William. 
And  Guy  seems  to  speak,  like  the  Tapestry,  of  a  blow  dealt  while 
Harold  was  still  living,  while  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
would  seem  to  imply  a  mere  insult  done  to  the  dead  body.  But 
perhaps  here  too  there  is  no  real  contradiction.  The  words  of  Guy 
speak  of  his  striking  off  the  leg  and  casting  it  afar,  an  action  which 
may  well  have  been  thought  a  needless  piece  of  ferocity.  And 
as  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Ivo  of  Ponthieu,  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  guess  that  he  was  the  one  of  the  four  who  drew  on 
himself  William's  displeasure. 

I  think  then  that  Mr.  Planch^  has  not  succeeded  in  throwing 
any  discredit  on  Guy  of  Amiens.  But  I  am  thankful  to  him 
for  bringing  forward  the  subject,  because,  on  comparing  the 
passages  again,  I  see  that,  in  my  first  edition,  misled  chiefly  by  the 
word  *'  ampujAt^'^  I  gave  Guy's  words  a  worse  meaning  than  they 
will  fiurly  bear,  and  I  have  now  altered  my  own  text  accordingly. 

Thomas  Wikes^  in  the  opening  of  his  history,  ingeniously  roUa 
together  several  accounts,  and  makes  altogether  short  work  of  the 
battle  ;  ''  In  prime  conflictu  totum  pondus  proelii  conversum  est  in 
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Begem,  qui  caasd  prope  nates  pene  prcBcisd,  letaliter  vulneratus  post 
modicam  tempos  interiit.  GompeiiS  Regis  morte  dilapsns  est  ejus 
exercitas,  fere  omnibas  qui  fugere  non  poterant  interfectis." 

1 8.  The  battle  of  Senlac  seems  in  several  points  to  have  borne 
much  likeness  to  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  described  by  Macaulay,  iv. 
90.     It  is  the  last  battle  of  Saint  Kuth. 

''The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judgment. 
His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  almost 
surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  morass, 
were  some  fences  out  of  which  a  breastwork  was  without  difiBculty 
constructed.*' 

We  read  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the  English  found  in 
crossing  the  muddy  ground  and  attacking  the  hill.  *^  Again  and 
again  tiie  assailants  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again  they 
returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken,  and  chased 
across  the  morass:  but  Talmash  rallied  them,  and  forced  the 
piuBuers  to  retire."  The  battle  is  decided,  as  evening  is  closing  in, 
by  Saint  Ruth's  death  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  Irish  breastwork 
is  carried,  and  most  of  its  defenders  slain,  either  on  the  hill  or 
in  the  pursuit.  *^  The  number  of  the  slain  was,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  engaged,  greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age." 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  seen  the  ground,  but,  when  I  was 
in  Ireland  some  years  back,  the  likeness  between  the  two  battles 
had  not  struck  me. 


NOTE  00.  p.  460. 
Ralph  of  Nobfolk.  ' 

I  BELIEVE  that  I  have  gradually  felt  my  way  to  the  true  history 
and  position  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  person  of  whom  we  get 
glimpses  in  the  reign  of  Eadward,  and  who  becomes  prominent 
under  William.  This  is  Ralph,  called  of  Gael  or  of  Wader,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Norfolk  or  of  the  East  Angles  (FL  Wig.  1074). 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  of  English  birth,  and  I  therefore 
have  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  him  in  the  text  as  an  English  traitor. 
This  I  do  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Abingdon  and  Peter- 
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borough  Chronicles  (1075-1076).  In  recording  the  famoas  bride- 
ale  which  led  to  the  death  of  Waltheof,  both  Chroniclers,  with 
slight  verbal  differences,  expressly  say  that  Ralph  Earl  of  Norfolk 
was  Breton  indeed  on  his  mother's  side,  but  that  his  father  was  an 
Englishman  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  Norfolk  {**  se  ylca  Eaulf  wns 
Brittisc  on  his  modor  heaUe,  and  Bawulf  his  feeder  wses  Englisc, 
and  wses  geboren  on  Nor^folce  ").  William  of  Malmesbory  indeed 
(iii.  255),  seemingly  with  the  Chronicle  before  him,  calls  Balph 
^  Brito  ex  patre.*'  This  may  be  either  a  mistake  or  an  intended 
correction,  but  it  can  hardly  outweigh  the  witness  of  the  two 
Chroniclers.  We  have  another  sign  of  Ralph's  English  origin, 
in  two  entries  in  the  Norfolk  Domesday  (137  6,  131),  where 
we  find  mention  of  ''Goduinus  avunculus  Radulphi  comitia/' 
In  classical  Latin  the  word  ''  avunculus "  would  rather  show  that 
Ralph's  connexion  with  England  was  only  on  the  mother's  side, 
but,  as  I  have  before  shown  (vol.  ii.  p.  681),  ''avunculus"  had  now 
got  the  general  sense  of ''  uncle."  A  man  named  Gkxlwine  must 
have  been  an  Englishman  ;  and  we  thus  find  two  brothers,  Ralph 
and  Godwine,  both  of  them  Norfolk  landowners,  one  the  father, 
and  the  other  the  uncle,  of  Ralph  the  Earl.  Godwine  was  living, 
and  seemingly  flourishing,  in  1069,  in  which  year  he  is  charged, 
like  other  people,  with  an  unjust  occupation  of  land  at  the  expense 
of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Eadmund  and  one  of  its  tenants.  "  Hanc 
terram  tenuit  idem  Godricus  tres  annos  de  abbate  postquam  Rex  W. 
venit.  Hanc  eamdem  abstulit  ei  Godwinus  avunculus  Radulfi  comitis 
injuste."  The  land  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  belonged  to  the  King, 
and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dapi/er  Godric,  a  different  man,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  former  owner,  and  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
more  in  the  fifth  volume. 

Ralph,  as  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  is  certainly  puzzling,  but 
as  we  find  in  England  a  solitary  Lothar  (see  vol.  i.  p.  303),  a  nearly 
solitary  Frederick  (see  p.  555 ;  compare  Domesday,  13,  27,  28), 
and  a  nearly  solitary  Carl,  a  solitary  Ralph  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible. Or,  if  any  one  pleases,  Ralph  may  have  been  English  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  English-bom  son  of  one  of  the  French  followers 
of  Emma.  Such  an  one  might  easily  have  given  a  French  name  to 
one  of  his  two  sons  and  an  English  name  to  the  other. 

The  English  birth  of  Ralph  thus  seems  plain  from  the  Chro- 
nicles, and  it  is  not  set  aside  by  the  passages  which,  like  William 
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of  Malmesbury  quoted  above,  speak  of  him  as  a  ''  BreUnL"  He  is 
"genere  Brito"  in  William  of  Jumi^ges  (vii.  25;  viiL  15).  So 
Waoe,  11512  Aiid  13627,  in  which  latter  plaee  the  words  are,  "Bret 
esteit  h  Bretonz  menout/'  He  was  the  son  of  a  Breton  mother ; 
he  held  the  castles  of  Wader  and  Montfort  (Ord.  Yit.  535  C)  in  his 
mother's  oonntry,  and  he  appeared  at  Senlac  in  command  of  a  body 
of  his  mother^s  countrymen.  That  he  should  therefore  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Breton  is  really  not  wonderful 

The  eyidence  of  Domesday  also  no  less  distinctly  gives  us  two 
Ralphs  in  Norfolk,  father  and  son.  The  elder  Balph  is  clearly  the 
same  as  Balph  the  Staller  of  Eadward's  time  (see  above,  p.  51,  and 
Taylor^s  Wace,  226).  The  number  of  entries  T.  R  E.  in  his  name 
is  very  great,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  He  also  signs 
many  charters.  In  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  121,  of  105S9  he  signs  as 
"minister,"  and  is  distinguished  from  "Radulfns  dux."  In 
1060  (iv.  143)  he  signs  as  "R^is  dapifer,"  in  106 1  (iv.  151)  as 
"minister,"  in  1062  (iv.  159)  as  ^'Begis  aulicus,'*  and  in  a  charter 
of  Abbot  .^Hfwig  of  Bath,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  172,  he  appears  as  "  Boulf 
Steallere"  along  with  Ansgar  and  Bondig.  But  we  can  go  a  little 
further.  The  signatures  and  the  entries  in  Domesday  belonging  to 
Ralph  the  Staller  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Earl  Ralph 
of  Hereford,  King  Eadward's  nephew,  from  whom  we  find  him 
pointedly  distinguished,  both  in  the  charter  just  quoted,  and  in 
Domesday,  337,  where  both  Earl  and  Staller  appear  in  the  same 
entry.  Yet  the  elder  Balph  of  Norfolk  also  bore  the  title  of 
Earl.  The  many  entries  of  '' Radulfos  comes"  in  the  East- 
Anglian  Domesday  generally  belong  to  the  younger  Ralph,  for 
in  several  of  them  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  to  William  is  men- 
tioned. But  Ralph  the  father  is  clearly  distinguished  in  other 
entries  (128  h  and  129)  as  ''Comes  R.  vetus;"  and  in  194  we 
find  "  Radulfus  comes"  holding  land  T.  R.  E.,  after  which  the 
entry  goes  on  to  say,  "  postea  tenuit  Radulfus  comes,  filius  ejus, 
postea  Ailmarus  episcopus  de  utroque,  postea  Arfieustus  episcopus." 
And  we  presently  read,  "Hanc  terram  habuit  A[rfaBtu8]  episcopus 
in  tempore  utrorumque  [Radulforum  sc.]  et  hundret  nescit  quo- 
modo,  et  numquam  fait  in  episcopatu,  teste  hundret."  Lastly  in 
409  h  we  read  of  land  in  Suffolk ;  "  Hanc  habuit  Radulfus  Staka  in 
vadimonio  de  vicecomite  Toll  [the  Sheriff  who  appears  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  208,  and  in  many  other  writs  of  Eadward]  .  .  .  et  tenebat  die 
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qui  Eex  £.  fuit  mortuus,  et  postea  Badolfus  filius  ejus."  There 
are  also  several  passages  whicli  show  that  he  lived  on  into  Wil- 
liam's reign.  Thus  in  ii.  217  6,  218,  ''In  Estunft  tenuit  Ra- 
dulfus  Stalra  T.  E.  E.  i.  carucatam  terrsd  et  dedit  earn  T.  R. 
Willelmi  cum  uxore  sua  ad  abbatiam  concesaione  Regis.*'  In  ii. 
87  again,  "Benetleiam  tenuit  Comes  Guert  T.  R.  E.  post  earn 
adjunxit  Gomes  Radulfiis  Stalra  huic  manerio  pro  berewite  T.  R. 
Willelmi" 

This  evidence  seems  quite  distinct.  There  were  two  Ralphs  in 
Norfolk,  fikther  and  son,  the  younger  being  the  son  of  a  Breton 
mother.  The  elder  was  Staller  under  Eadward  and  Earl  under 
WiUiam,  in  whose  reign  he  held  a  great  commission,  of  which  I 
shall  have  to  speak  in  the  opening  chapter  of  my  next  volume. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  ever  dispossessed  of  his  lands 
or  office.  But,  as  we  find  his  son  fighting  among  his  mother's 
countrymen  on  William's  side  at  Senlac,  it  is  plain  that  the  yoimger 
Ralph  must  have  been  outlawed  either  by  Eadward  or  by  Harold 
for  some  unrecorded  treason  or  other  crime,  whether  for  a  share  in 
the  enterprise  of  Tostig  or  for  anything  else  it  is  hopeless  to  guess. 
In  his  exile  he  evidently  migrated  to  his  mother's  country  and 
joined  himself  to  the  Breton  followers  of  William.  Of  his  career 
in  William's  reign  we  shall  hear  in  my  next  volume. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  younger  Ralph's  English  birth  comes 
out  in  the  narrative  of  the  Hyde  writer,  294-296.  He  speaks  of 
"quidam  principes  Anghrum" — a  phrase  important  in  one  who 
invented  and  constantly  used  the  odd  word  "  Norm-Angli,"  and 
who  uses  ''Angli"  only  in  the  strict  sense — as  rebelling  against 
William,  and  mentions  Waltheof,  Hereward,  and  "Radulfus  de 
Werh." 

NOTE  PP.   p.  466. 
The  English  Conkxxioks  of  William  Malbt. 

That  William  Malet  had  in  some  way  a  special  connexion  with 
England  and  with  Harold  personally  there  can  be  no  doubt  Ac- 
cording to  William  of  Poitiers  (see  p.  511),  William  Malet  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  Gonqueror  entrusted  the  body  of  Harold  for  its 
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first  hastj  bnrial,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  Conqueror  entrusted 
Harold's  body  was,  according  to  Guy  of  Amiens  (588), 

"...  Quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus, 
Compater  Heraldi." 

(On  the  reading,  see  M.  H.  B.  867  D.)  The  obvious  meaning  of  this 
would  be  that  William's  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that 
he  and  B^rold  had  contracted  the  tie  of  spiritual  .brotherhood 
by  standing  godfathers  to  the  same  child.  (On  compter,  see  Earle, 
Parallel  Chronicles,  p.  318.)  This  might  easily  have  happened 
during  Harold's  stay  in  Normandy,  but  the  words  of  the  episcopal 
poet  might  almost  imply  that  the  two  ties  which  bound  William 
Malet  to  England  had  something  to  do  with  one  another.  At 
all  events  we  have  to  seek  for  the  English  mother  of  William 
Malet.  The  professed  genealogists  gave  us  very  little  help.  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  pedigrees  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
Malet  in  his  Translation  of  Wace,  pp.  268-9.  Sir  Alexander 
makes  William  Malet  uncle  to  the  Lady  Ealdgyth,  calling  her 
mother  iElfgifu  a  sister  of  William  Malet.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  658.) 
This  would  make  an  affinity  between  William  Malet  and  Harold, 
but  it  would  not  account  for  William  being  called  Harold's  com- 
jpater,  nor  would  it  make  him  ''partim  Normannus  et  Anglus." 
Nothing  surely  but  an  English  mother  could  make  him  that.  The 
pedigree-makers  give  him,  sometimes  a  mother,  sometimes  a  wife, 
described  as  Hesilia  of  the  house  of  Crispin.  But  this  seems  to  come 
from  a  confusion  with  another  person  of  the  same  name.  There 
was  a  William  Halet  whose  mother's  name  was  Hesilia  of  the 
house  of  Crispin  (De  Qenere  Crispinorum,  Giles,  Lanfranc,  i.  341) ; 
but  he  died  a  monk  at  Bee,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  our  William 
Malet,  who,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  my  next  volume,  died  fighting 
in  the  marshes  of  Ely.  The  wife  of  William  Malet  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Domesday  (ii.  305,  317  &,  323  &,  324,  326);  but 
she  is  described  only  as  the  mother  of  her  son  Robert,  without  her 
name  being  given.  Still  less  does  the  Survey  give  us  any  direct 
account  of  William  Malet's  English  mother,  nor  do  I  profess  to  have 
found  her ;  still  there  are  some  indications  both  in  Domesday  and 
elsewhere  which  seem  to  point  to  the  quarter  in  which  we  ought 
to  look  for  her,  and  which  may  serve  to  set  professed  genealogists 
on  the  right  track.   I  have  been  led  to  put  two  or  three  things  together 
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tbrongh  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  a  note  in  his 
Eotnii  Scaccarii  Normannin,  iL  cliii.,  and  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
paper  on  the  Descent  to  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Lincoln 
Tolume  of  the  Archseological  Institute,  p.  255. 

From  a  grant  printed  in  Rymer,  i.  16,  made  by  Henry  the  Second 
in  I  iS2|  before  he  came  to  the  Crown,  it  appears  that  Robert  Malet, 
the  son  of  William,  was  uncle  to  the  mother  of  Randolf  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  that  a  certain  Alan  of  Lincoln  was  another  nnde. 
That  this  Robert  Malet  is  the  Robert  Malet  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  is  proved  by  his  having  been  possessed  of  Eye  in  Soffblk, 
which  appears  in  Domesday  as  his  castle.  The  words  of  the  grant 
run  thus ; 

''  Dedi  et  concessi  ei .  . .  totum  honorem  de  Eia,  sicut  Robertus 
Malet  avunculus  matris  su8b,  ilium  melius  et  plenius  unquam  tenuit 
.  .  .  et  fcedum  Alani  de  Lincolia  ei  dedi,  qui  fuit  avunculus  matris 
suae. 

The  mother  of  Earl  Randolf  was  the  younger  Lucy  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  661),  the  daughter  of  Ivo  Taillebois  and  the  elder  Lucy.  The 
marriage  of  the  elder  Lucy  with  Ivo  seems  clear  from  a  Spalding 
document  in  the  Monasticon,  iiL  216.  The  expressions  there  used 
are  odd  ("pro  animabus  sui  ipsius  et  conjugis  susb  LucisB  et  ante- 
cessorum  Toraldi,  scilicet  uxoris  ejus"),  but  they  imply  some  con- 
nexion with  a  certain  Turold  or  Thorold.  This  unluckily  is  one  of 
those  Scandinavian  names  which  remained  in  use  both  in  Normandy 
and  in  the  Danish  parts  of  England,  so  that  the  name  by  itself 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  nation  or  descent  of  its  bearer.  The 
other  Spalding  documents  which  follow,  though  a  little  suspicions, 
contain  several  entries  of  the  younger  Lucy  the  Countess.  Her 
other  uncle  mentioned  in  the  grant»  Alan  of  Lincoln,  at  once 
suggests  a  certain  Alfred  of  Lincoln,  who  appears  in  Domes- 
day as  holding  large  estates  both  in  the  city  and  shire  of 
Lincoln  (Domesday,  336  h,  357  6),  and  who  is  described  as 
"  Aluredus  nepos  Turoldi."  Then  again,  in  Domesday,  351,  a  Tu- 
roldus  appears  as  an  antecessor  of  Ivo  Taillebois;  and  in  346  h  we 
have  "Turoldus  vicecomes"  as  a  benefactor  of  Spalding  priory. 
And,  as  an  indication,  worth  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  we  must 
not  forget  the  Crowland  tradition  preserved  by  the  false  Ingulf 
which  makes  the  elder  Lucy  a  daughter  of  JSlfgar,  and  which  also 
makes  (see  the  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  126)  the  Sheriff  Thorold 
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a  brother  of  Godgifu.  Add  to  this  the  notion  of  the  pedigree- 
makers,  whencesoeyer  it  may  have  come,  that  ^Ifgifa  the  wife  of 
JSlfgar  was  a  sister  of  William  Malet.  None  of  these  indications 
proves  much  by  itself;  still  perhaps  all  of  them  put  together  may  have 
some  cumulative  force.  They  all  point  to  Thorold  as  a  kind  of  centre. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Godgifu,  that  another 
sister — married,  we  must  suppose,  to  a  foreign  husband — ^was  the 
mother  of  William  Halet,  that  iElfred  of  Lincoln  was  the  son  of 
another  brother  or  sister.  Let  us  suppose  further  that  the  nameless 
widow  of  William  Malet — ^by  the  help  of  a  dispensation  if  needed — 
married  iElfred  of  Lincoln  and  was  the  mother  of  Alan,  and  that 
the  elder  Lucy  was  her  daughter  by  either  of  her  husbands.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  any  of  these  suppositions,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  any  of  them,  and  they  would  explain  all  our  facts. 
Alfred  of  Lincoln  would  be  the  nephew  of  ThoTold;  Alan  and 
Robert  would  be,  as  they  were,  the  uncles  of  the  Countess  Lucy; 
William  Malet  would  be  "  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus,"  and  we 
could  see  the  origin  of  the  statements,  inaccun^te  as  they  are  in 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  them,  which  connect  both  Lucy  and 
William  Malet  with  the  House  of  Leofric 

In  the  thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records,  p.  8,  there  is  a  summary  of  another  document  which 
throws  yet  further  light  on  the  English  kindred  of  the  Countess 
Lucy  and  thereby,  as  I  think,  on  that  of  William  Malet ;  but  it  is 
truly  astonishing  to  find  the  Editor  at  this  time  of  day  describing 
the  younger  Lucy  as  "daughter  of  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester''  This 
is  a  grant  by  William  of  Romare,  the  son  of  the  Countess  by 
her  first  husband,  ''  to  Robert,  nephew  or  grandson  ('  nepoti')  of  the 
Countess,  of  the  land  of  Ivo  and  Colsuenus,  uncles  of  the  said  Robert, 
held  of  the  said  William's  mother."  There  is  a  certain  risk  in 
making  inferences  from  a  description  of  this  kind  without  seeing 
the  document  itself,  but  we  seem  to  have  here  a  most  important  piece 
of  evidence  which  may  connect  all  the  persons  of  whom  we  have 
just  been  speaking  with  another  famous  Englishman  of  Lincolnshire, 
of  whom  I  have  somewhat  to  say  in  my  fourth  volume.  Cole- 
swegen  and  Ivo— that  is  doubtless  Ivo  Taillebois — are  spoken  of  as 
uncles  of  a  nephew  of  the  Countess  Lucy.  If  we  take  uncle  to 
mean  great-uncle,  we  might  suppose  Goleswegen  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Alfred  of  Lincoln ;  he  would  thus  be  an  uncle  of  Lucy  and 
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great-uncle  of  her  nephew;  but  if  bylvo  is  meant  Ivo Taillebois,  it 
ifl  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  be  the  uncle  or  great-unde  of 
his  daughter's  nephew.  I  do  not  profess  to  unravel  every  diffi- 
culty, but  there  is  great  importance  in  a  document  which  thus 
connects  Coleswegen  with  Alfred  of  Lincoln  and  so  many  other 
persons  with  whom  we  are  concerned. 

Both  Alfred  of  Lincoln  and  the  Sheriff  Thorold  were  doubtless 
Englishmen.  And  I  have  also  assumed  that  '^Aluredus  nepos 
Turoldi"  is  the  same  person  as  ''Aluredus  de  lincole."  Mr. 
Stapleton  assumes  that  all  these  men  were  Normans,  on  the 
strength  of  a  certain  '*  Turaldus  de  Gretevilla "  who  also  appears 
in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  Domesday  336.  This  can  hardly  be 
the  same  as  the  Sheriff,  even  if  we  take  the  Sheriff  to  be  either 
a  Norman  fiivourite  of  Eadward  or  a  Sheriff  of  William's  who 
died  early  in  his  reiga  It  is  surely  much  more  easy  to  suppose 
that  iElfred  was  the  nephew  of  the  Sheriff,  and  we  may  &irly  assume 
the  Sheriff,  even  if  we  reject  his  alleged  kindred  to  Gbd^fu,  to  have 
been  an  Englishman,  unless  there  is  some  distinct  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. The  examples  of  Thurkill  of  Warwick,  Wiggod  of  Walling- 
ford,  and  Coleswegen  himself  show  that  it  was  perfectly  possible 
for  an  Englishman  to  keep  a  large  estate,  to  have  Norman  tenants, 
and,  unhappily,  to  receive  the  forfeited  estates  of  other  Englishmen. 
The  conjecture  that  the  mother  of  Robert  Malet  was  also  the 
mother  of  Alan  of  Lincoln  by  a  second  marriage  is  Mr.  Stapleton'a. 
But  if  iBlfred  was  an  Englishman,  Alan  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
his  son  than,  as  Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  his  brother.  The  foreign 
name  Alan  would  be  most  unlikely  to  be  borne  by  an  Englishman  of 
Alfred's  generation,  while  for  the  son  of  an  English  father  after  the 
Conquest  to  bear  a  Norman  name  is  what  we  meet  with  at  every  step. 
If  Coleswegen  was  the  son  of  .Alfred,  it  would  follow  further  that 
Alfred  gave  his  elder  son,  bom  before  the  Conquest^  an  English  or 
Dam'sh  name,  while  his  other  sons,  who  were  most  likely  bom  after 
the  Conquest,  bore  foreign  names.  For  besides  Alan,  whom  I  have 
assigned  to  him  by  conjecture,  .Wilfred  undoubtedly  had  a  son  Boberty 
who  appears  in  the  wars  of  Stephen  (Ord.  Yit.  917  A)  as  "  Bodbertus 
Alveredi  de  Lincolid  filius."  Both  Aian  of  Lincoln  and  Bobert  of 
Lincoln  appear  in  the  great  Boll  of  the  Pipe  of  Henry  the  Firsts 
Alan  in  his  own  county  in  p.  1 11,  and  Bobert  in  Dorset  in  p.  15. 
In  the  opposite  page  to  Alan  are  several  entries  of  the  Countess 
Lucy  and  her  son  Bandolf. 
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One  of  the  entries  in  Domesday  about  JEHhedL  is  worth  noticing ;  it 
is  in  the  "  Clamores  in  Chetsteven,"  3 77  6.  Here  he  is  represented 
as  making  a  claim  on  Count  Alan,  ''unam  carucatam  terree  in 
Quedhaveringe  clamat  Aluredus  de  Lincolid  super  Alanum  comitem. 
Homines  de  Hoilant  concordant  eidem  Alveredo  quia  et  ante- 
cessoris  sui  fuit,  et  ipse  saisitus  inde  fuit  tempore  Eadulfi  comitis" 
— ^that  b  of  course  the  elder  Salph.  We  hear  of  Alfred  again  in 
the  Clamores,  375  b  and  376  h ;  and  again  in  Bedfordshire,  315  b, 
where  he  makes  a  claim  upon  Walter  of  Flanders.  He  also  makes 
a  claim  for  a  wood  upon  Qeoffi-ey,  Bishop  of  Coutances. 

NOTE  QQ.  p.  512. 
The  Busial  of  Habold. 

I  HAVE  quoted  in  the  notes  those  passages  of  the  contemporary 
writers  which  distinctly  assert  a  burial  of  Harold  on  the  rocks  at 
Hastings.  I  will  now  quote  the  authorities  which  assert  a  bunal 
at  Waltham.  The  fiill  story  is  given  in  the  De  Inventione  (c.  21). 
The  two  canons,  Osgod  and  iEthelric,  go  to  the  Dake  and  ask 
for  the  body.  William  answers  that  Harold,  notwithstanding  his 
crimes,  should  not  be  deprived  of  burial  ("Bex  vester  fidei  suae 
religionis  immemor,  etsi  dignas  transgressionis  ad  prsBsens  exsol- 
verit  poenas,  non  meruit  sepultursB  beneficio  privari ").  He  adds 
that  it  is  his  design  to  found  a  church,  to  be  served  by  a  body 
of  a  hundred  monks,  who  are  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Harold  and 
of  all  others  who  died  in  the  battle.  In  that  church  Harold  shall 
be  buried  with  all  honour  ("  paratus  sum  .  .  .  ipsum  Begem  ves- 
trum  in  ecclesid  eddem  debito  cum  honore  pr»  cseteris  sublimare  '*). 
The  canons  offer  William  ten  marks  of  gold  that  their  founder 
may  be  buried  in  his  own  church  where  he  wished  to  be  buried 
("corpus  ad  locum  quem  instituit  ipse  remittere").  William 
grants  their  prayer,  but  refuses  the  money.  They  strive  in  vain 
to  find  the  body.  Osgod  then  goes  home  and  brings  Eadgyth, 
by  whom  it  is  found.  The  body  is  then  taken  to  Waltham  amidst 
a  vast  concourse  both  of  Englishmen  and  Normans  ("  multis  heroum 
NormanniaB  comitates  honorem  corpori  ezhibentibus  "). 

The  story  however  does  not  rest  only  on  the  authority  of  the 
Waltham  writer.     William  of  Malmesbury  (iii.  247),  after  saying 
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that  the  body  was  given  to  Gytha  (see  p.  511),  adds,  '^acceptum 
itaque  apud  Waltham  sepeliyit,  quam  ipse  ecclesiam  ex  proprio 
constructam  in  honore  Sanctse  Crucis  canonicis  impleyerat."  Waoe 
(14093)  had  evidently  heard  two  or  three  stories,  and  with  his 
usual  discretion  he  avoided  committing  himself,  but  he  distinctly 
asserts  a  burial  at  Waltham ; 

"  Li  Reis  Heraut  fu  emportez,  Maiz  jo  ne  sai  ki  remporta, 

E  2i  Varham  fu  enterrez ;  Ne  jo  ne  sai  ki  TenteiTa.** 

The  continuator  of  Wace's  Brut,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  756),  buries  Harold  in  the  choir  at 
Waltham.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward  (4631)  tells  the 
same  story ; 

**  Le  core  le  roi  Haraud  unt  quis,  Par  la  ptihre  sa  m^re. 

E  truv^  entre  les  ods :  Portez  fu  le  com  en  bdre, 

E  pur  CO  ke  il  rois  esteit,  A  Wautbam  est  miB  en  carcu, 

Grants  est  k'enterrez  seit  Ear  de  la  maisun  fondur  fu.'* 

Kow,  in  harmonizing  these  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  strong  contemporary  evidence  which  asserts  that  Harold's  body 
really  was  buried  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  statements  of 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  or 
two  trifling  details,  must  be  admitted  as  to  the  main  fact.  But  the 
evidence  for  a  burial  at  Waltham  is  almost  equally  strong.  If 
it  were  not  so,  how  did  the  tale  arise  ?  A  tomb  of  Harold  was  one 
which  there  was  very  little  temptation  to  forge.  Harold  was  not 
an  acknowledged  saint,  whose  burial-place  would  be  a  profitable 
object  of  pilgrimage.  A  burial-place  of  the  penitent  at  Chester 
might  indeed  become  such  an  object,  but  hardly  that  of  the  fallen 
hero  at  Waltham.  The  only  writer  who  shows  any  disposition  to 
canonize  Harold  distinctly  removes  his  sepulchre  from  Waltham 
(see  below,  p.  786).  If  the  Waltham  tomb  was  a  forgery,  it  was 
a  forgery  older  than  the  days  of  William  of  Malmesbury;  it  was  a 
forgery  which  must  have  been  owing  to  motives  strongly  tinged 
with  political  feelings,  political  feelings  any  such  expression  of  which 
would,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  have  been  put  down  at  once  by  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Norman  King.  The  statement  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  distinctly  proves  that  it  was  currently  believed,  not 
only  at  Waltham  but  generally,  that  Waltham  was  Harold's 
burying-place.     And  I  need  not  say  that  William  of  Malmesbury 
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does  not  write  in  the  interest  of  Walthom  or  of  England.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  independent  witness ;  so  is  Wace,  who,  after  his  manner, 
honestly  confesses  his  ignorance  of  some  details,  while  he  dis- 
tinctly asserts  the  burial  at  Waltham.  So  early  and  so  extensive 
a  fabricatibn  as  their  narratives  would  imply  seems  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

The  unavoidable  inference  therefore  is  that  Harold  was  first 
buried  on  the  rocks  of  Hastings  under  a  heap  of  stones,  and  after- 
wards was  translated  for  more  solemn  burial  in  the  minster  at 
Waltham.  This  view  I  worked  out  for  myself  in  1857  (see  voL  ii. 
p.  428),  but  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  been  forestalled  in  it  by 
M.  de  Bonnechose  (ii.  283),  who  takes  this  theory  for  granted, 
without  reference  or  argument.  On  this  supposition,  we  can  easily 
account  for  all  the  reports.  William  of  Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens, 
in  recording  the  fight  of  Senlac,  recorded  that  burial  of  Harold 
which  formed  part  of  their  story;  a  later  translation  had  no  interest 
for  them.  The  Waltham  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally 
dwelled  only  on  that  burial  which  formed  a  part  of  their  own  local 
history.  The  cairn-burial  was  something  which  they  would  natu- 
rally seek  to  slur  over,  and  to  throw  out  of  remembrance.  In  a 
short  time  it  would  be  forgotten;  the  date  of  the  funeral  at 
Waltham  would  be  shifted  back  two  or  three  months,  and  would  be 
held  to  have  immediately  followed  the  battle.  Even  writers  who 
had  no  connexion  with  Waltham,  writers  like  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Wace,  would  naturally  think  most  of  that  burial  which 
had  left  a  visible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  would  have 
no  temptation  to  dwell  upon  the  hurried  ceremony  performed  by 
William  Malet  upon  the  rocks  of  Sussex. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  details  of  the  Waltham  story,  as  to  the 
share  in  the  transaction  taken  by  the  two  canons  and  by  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals.  The  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  contemporary  statement  as  to  Harold's  first  burial  at 
Hastings.  But  the  contradiction  is  little  more  than  a  contradiction 
as  to  time.  The  Waltham  story  implies  that'  the  body  was  found 
and  was  buried  at  Waltham  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
finding  and  the  burial  are  placed,  if  not  while  William  was  still  on 
the  hill  of  Senlac,  yet  at  any  rate  before  he  left  Hastings  for 
Romney.  This  is  of  course  distinctly  contradicted  by  William  of 
Poitiers  and  Guy  of  Amiens.     But,  if  we  believe  that  Harold's  body 
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was  translated  to  Waltham  at  the  time  of  William's  ooronatioii  or 
later,  the  only  error  of  the  Waltham  writer  would  be  that  he  has 
transposed  events  and  given  them  wrong  dates.  The  body  was 
found,  as  he  states,  on  the  morrow  of  the  battle,  or  within  a  few 
days  after  it,  but  the  burial  at  Waltham  did  not  take  place  till 
two  or  three  months  later.  Two  petitions  to  William  seem  to  bo 
rolled  into  one.  The  first,  made  on  Senlac  or  at  Hastings,  was 
followed  by  the  search  for  the  body.  The  second,  made  at  a  later 
time,  was  followed  by  Harold's  translation  to  Waltham.  It  was 
then  doubtless  that  William  offered  a  burial  in  his  own  Battle 
Abbey  instead.  It  is  on  this  view  that  I  have  ventured  to  ground 
the  narrative  in  the  text.  And  I  am  strengthened  in  doing  so  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  small  touches  in  which  all  accounts 
agree.  William  of  Poitiers,  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  the 
Waltham  writer  all  agree  in  making  the  Duke  refuse  the  offered 
gold  of  Gytha  and  of  the  canons.  So  again  the  statement  of 
William  of  Poitiers  that  Harold's  body  was  known  by  certain  marks 
exactly  falls  in  with  the  Waltham  story.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Lisieux  tells  us  that  certain  persons — ^to  him  it  was  quite  indifferent 
who  they  were — found  Harold's  body  in  a  particular  way.  The 
canon  of  Waltham  tells  us  who  those  persons  were,  and  how  they 
came  to  be  there.  Just  so  William  of  Malmesbury,  recording  the 
second  burial  only,  and  placing  it  at  the  date  of  the  first,  speaks  of 
Gytha  only,  just  as  William  of  Poitiers  speaks  of  William  Malet 
only.  If  Gytha  and  the  Chapter  of  Waltham  joined  in  a  petition 
for  the  removal  of  the  body,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  writer  at 
Malmesbury  thought  chiefly  of  the  interposition  of  Gytha.  Osgod, 
^^thelric,  Eadgyth,  were  persons  of  no  interest  or  importance  to 
either  of  our  Williams  3  in  the  local  history  of  Waltham  they 
doubtless  filled  a  great  place.  I  believe  therefore  that  the  only 
mistake  in  the  Waltham  story  is  a  mistake  of  date,  the  mistake, 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  of  thinking  that  the  charitable 
work  of  Eadgyth  and  the  two  canons  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
burial  at  Waltham.  I  cannot  believe  that  their  story  is  mere  inven- 
tion ;  it  has  all  that  local  and  personal  character  about  it  which 
seems  to  imply  a  ground-work  of  truth.  The  introduction  of 
Eadgyth  is  an  especial  mark  of  truth.  The  Waltham  writers,  both 
the  writer  De  Inventione  and  the  Biographer,  are  clearly  a  little 
puzzled  how  to  describe  her.     It  is  most  unlikely  that  Harold's 
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clerical  panegyrists  would  either  have  invented  an  imaginary 
mistress  for  their  hero  or  have  exalted  a  real  one  into  an  imaginary 
prominence.  To  Eadgyth  herself,  and  to  the  few  hints  that  we 
have  as  to  her  personal  existence,  I  give  another  Note. 

I  must  quote  one  writer  more.  Benoit  (37637)  follows  the 
story  of  the  first  hurial  up  to  the  point  where  Harold's  body  is 
given  to  William  Malet,  but  he  declines  to  say  where  William 
buried  him. 

*'  li  reis  Herault  fu  seveliz  ;  Mais  k  im  GiiilliMime  Malet, 

£t  si  me  retrait  K  escriz.  Qui  n*ert  tosel  pas  ne  vaalet. 

Que  Ba  m^e  por  lui  aveir  Mais  chevalien  dun  e  TaiUanz. 

Yout  au  due  doner  grant  aveir ;  Idst  Ten  fu  tant  depreianz 

Mais  D^eu  yout  unques  dener  prendre  Qu'il  U  dona  k  enfoir 
Ne  por  riens  nule  le  con  rendre :         Lk  od  il  yendreit  k  plaisir.^ 

I  now  turn  to  the  legend  according  to  which  Harold  did  not  die 
at  Senlac.  Of  this  doctrine  Harold's  own  romantic  biographer  is 
the  great  prophet.  But,  however  much  he  may  have  embellished 
the  stcry,  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with  inventing  it.  It  is  found  in 
several  ether  writers,  some  of  whom  are  earlier  than  himself.  Thus 
in  Qiraldus,  Itin.  Kamb.  ii.  11  (p.  140  Dimock),  after  a  story  that 
the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  had  died  as  a  heimit  at  Chester,  we 
read  as  follows ; 

'^  Similiter  et  Haroldum  Regem  se  habere  testantur :  qui,  ultimus 
de  gente  Saxonied  [Cambrensis  is  speaking]  B«x  in  AngUd,  publico 
apud  Hastinges  bello  cum  Normannis  congrediens,  poenas  succum- 
bendo  perjurii  luit ;  multisque,  ut  aiunt,  confossus  vulneribus, 
oculoque  sinistro  sagitta  perdito  ac  perforate,  ad  partes  istas  victus 
evasit :  ubi  sanctd  conversatione  cujusdam  urbis  ecclesisB  jugis  et 
assiduuB  contemplator  adherens,  vitamque  tamquam  anachoriticam 
ducens,  vitt  ac  vit»  cursum,  ut  creditur,  feliciter  consummavit. 
£x  utriusque,  ut  fertur,  ultimi  articuli  confessione,  Veritas  antea  non 
comperta  demum  prodiit  publicata." 

So  ^thelred  of  Bievaux  (X  Scripti  394),  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  story,  says  of  Harold,  "  aut  misere  occubuit  aut,  ut  quidam 
putant,  pcenitentiffi  tantum  reservatus  evasit"  So  Gervase  of  Til- 
bury, in  the  strange  story  which  I  have  already  analysed  (see  above, 
P-  1^5)9  leaves  Harold's  death  and  escape  as  alternative  stories; 
"  Heraldus  utrum  fug&  sibi  consuluerit,  an  in  proelio  ceciderit^  adhuc 
dubium  reliquit." 

VOL.  III.  3  B 
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Ralph  of  Coggeshall  (Martene  and  Durand,  Ampliss.  Coll.  y.  8oi) 
records  Harold's  defeat  and  death,  and  adds,  "quamvis  quidam 
contendant  ipsum  Haroldum  inter  occisos  delitaisse,  noctumfique 
fug&  lapsum  post  multas  peregrinationes  apud  Cestriam  eremiticain 
vitam  duxisse,  et  usque  ad  ultima  tempora  Regis  Henrici  Secundi 
in  sancto  proposito  duresse."  The  age  of  Harold  in  1 189  would  be 
about  168  years. 

Ralph  Higden  (lib.  vi.  p.  286,  Gale)  quotes  "William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  account  of  the  burial  at  Waltham,  as  also  the  alternative 
statements  of  Giraldus  and  iEthelred.  To  that  of  Giraldus  he  very 
properly,  as  a  Chester  man,  adds  a  bit  of  local  detail.  The  scene 
of  Hiirold's  penance  was  ^'cella  Sancti  Jacobi,  juxta  ecclesiam 
Sancti  Johannis.'* 

Bromton  (961)  quotes  the  accounts  of  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Giraldus,  without  naming  either.  He  prefers  William's  account, 
but  he  adds  some  details  to  the  other  story;  "Cujus  tumba 
in  ecclesid  Sancti  Johannis  Cestriee,  ad  dorsum  crucis  in  medio 
areas  crebro  ostenditur.  Cum  quo  etiam,  dum  adhuc  vixit,  ut 
quidam  volunt,  Henricus  Primus  Rex  Angliae  de  Wallia  rediens, 
apud  Cestriam  colloquium  habuit.  Sed  quia  inde  a  multis  dubitari 
solet,  e&  facilitate  contemnitur  qu&  dicitur."  The  discourse  with 
Henry  the  First  would  be  either  in  1 112  or  in  112 1,  in  which 
latter  year  Harold  would  be  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

Knighton  (2342)  quotes  William  of  Malmesbury,  without  naming 
him,  and  Giraldus  by  name,  with  Higden's  addition  about  the  cell 
of  Saint  James.  He  adds ;  ''  De  ists^  opinione  fiat  qualiter  poterit, 
hoc  unum  scio,  quod  tumulatio  ejus  cum  imagine  superpositd  in 
ecclesii  abbathise  de  Waltham  videre  adhuc  volentibus  osten- 
ditur, ubi  dicitur  Haraldum  humatum  fuisse." 

But  this  Chester  story  is  not  the  only  one.  According  to 
another  account,  Harold  escaped  alive  from  the  battle,  but  died 
soon  after.  We  find  this  story  in  the  liber  de  Castro  AmbasisB 
(D'Achery,  iii.  276);  "Heeroldus  vincitur,  et  vulneratur  graviter, 
non  multum  post  mortuus  est."  So  too  Harold's  great  Scandinavian 
admirer,  the  biographer  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  whom  I  have  already 
had  twice  to  quote  (see  above,  pp.  605,  617,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  540), 
gives  the  story  of  Harold's  escape  in  great  detail  (p.  263).  On  the 
night  after  the  battle,  a  churl  (''  )>orpkarl ")  comes  to  rob  the  dead  ; 
a  man  lying  among  the  bodies  rebukes  him  sharply  for  so  shameful 
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a  deed.  He  goes  home  and  tells  his  wife,  who  at  once  insists  on 
going  to  the  battle-field  with  a  horse  and  cart.  When  she  has  got 
there,  she  asks  whether  there  is  among  the  bodies  any  living  man 
who  can  speak  to  her.  A  voice  answers  that  there  is  one  who  can, 
and  one  only.  With  much  trouble  she  finds  the  speaker  among 
the  bodies ;  she  and  her  husband  put  him  on  the  cart  and  take  him 
home.  They  wish  to  know  who  he  ie,  but  he  never  tells  them ;  they 
infer  however  from  his  face  and  from  his  rich  garb  that  he  must 
be  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  The  writer  explains  that  this  man  was 
King  Harold,  that  he  had  fallen  through  weariness  and  loss  of  blood, 
having  received  many  wounds,  though  none  of  them  was  mortaL 
But  the  weight  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  heaped  upon  him  hindered 
him  from  getting  away.  He  is  taken  to  the  churl's  house,  and  there 
recovers.  The  next  day  the  enemy  come  to  seek  for  his  body,  and  are 
greatly  surprised  not  to  find  it.  Harold,  having  recovered,  deter- 
mines, by  the  example,  we  are  told,  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  to  forsake 
the  world,  and  to  give  himself  to  heavenly  contemplation.  He  makes 
himself  a  dwelling-place  under  a  rock,  and  abides  there  some  while. 
On  his  death  King  William  has  his  body  taken  to  London  and 
buried  among  the  former  Kings  ("  Yilhialmur  kongur  let  feera  lik 
bans  i  Lunduner,  oc  grafa  veglega  hia  odrum  kongum  "). 

In  this  last  rather  unlucky  statement,  the  Scandinavian  writer, 
like  Guy  of  Amiens  (see  above,  p.  541),  overrates  the  antiquity  of 
Westminster,  which  is  doubtless  meant  by  London,  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence and  burying-place. 

Both  these  versions,  or  one  which  took  in  both,  were  known  to 
the  writer  De  Inventione,  who  indignantly  rejects  both  (c.  21); 
*'  Quidquid  fabulentur  homines  quod  in  rupe  manserit  Dorobemie, 
et  nuper  defunctus  sepultus  sit  Cestrise,  pro  certo  quiescit  Walt- 
hamiae."  There  are  parts  of  the  De  Liventione  which  must  have 
been  written  after  1177.  Can  this  have  been  written  so  latel 
May  not  the  first  sketch  of  the  work  have  been  made  earlier  1 

The  other  Waltham  writer,  the  biographer  of  Harold,  had  the 
difficult  task  of  forcing  the  legend  of  Harold's  escape  into  agree- 
ment with  the  fact  that  Harold's  tomb  existed  in  Waltham  minster, 
and  with  the  local  tradition  of  the  finding  of  the  body  by  Eadgyth. 
He  is  driven  to  the  very  awkward  shift  of  saying  that  Eadgyth 
found,  and  that  the  canons  of  Waltham  solemnly  buried,  a  wrong 
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body  (ChroD.  Angl.  Norm.  ii.  209-212).  Eadgjth  reaches  the 
field ;  the  Normans  boast  of  Harold's  death ;  those  who  had  saved 
him  also  spread  abroad  the  same  rumour  for  their  own  ends. 
"  Inter  hsec  mulieris  errorem  non  mirandum,  quae  desecti,  cruentati, 
jam  denigrati,  jam  foetentis  corporis  speciem  minus  discemere 
valens,  pro  SBstimatione  public^  truncatum  cadaver,  quum  aliud 
non  inveniret  quod  certius  agnosceret  Regis  proprium,  rapuit  et 
secum  attulit  alienum/'  The  canons  of  Waltham  are  equally 
undiscerning.  ''Quod  [cadaver]  a  canonicis  reverenter  exoeptum, 
indiscussd  rei  veritate  honeste  in  ecclesid  Sanctse  Crucis  sepulturae 
est  traditum." 

This,  I  need  not  say,  is  neither  history  nor  legend  nor  romance, 
but  a  patched  up  tale  of  the  poorest  kind.  Of  the  writer's  own 
story  I  have  given  a  sketch  in  the  text.  The  journey  into  Den- 
mark is  by  no  means  ill  conceived,  when  we  remember  how 
important  the'  share  of  Swegen  Estrithson  in  English  affiurs 
soon  became.  The  Qerman  journey  also  falls  in  with  the  fact  that 
William's  name  was  dreaded  on  the  Rhine  as  well  as  on  the 
Thames,  and  that  men  feared  that  he  would  come  as  the  invader 
of  the  continental,  as  well  as  of  the  insular,  Saxony  (see  Lambert, 
1074).  When  his  hopes  of  foreign  aid  are  blighted,  Harold  first 
takes  up  his  abode  on  the  cliff  at  Dover  (''  in  quidam  rupe  secas 
Dovram,"  p.  198),  where  he  abides  ten  years.  Then  he  goes  into 
Shropshire  on  the  borders  of  Wales  (pp.  199,  215),  where,  as  in  a 
land  where  he  was  very  well  known,  he  covers  his  face  with  a  cloth 
(200),  and  calls  himself  by  no  name  but  Christian.  He  suffers 
much  from  the  '^  homines  bestiales,"  the  "  infidi  ferinique  homun- 
culi"  (202)  of  those  parts,  and  at  last,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
angel  {"  ductu  comitatus  angelico,"  204),  he  takes  up  his  abode  at 
Chester,  in  Saint  James's  chapel  by  Saint  John's  church  (220).  He 
is  often  asked  whether  he  had  been  in  the  battle  in  which  Harold  fell, 
and  he  always  answers  that  he  had.  Sometimes  he  is  asked  whether 
he  is  not  Harold  himself,  and  he  then  makes  an  evasive  answer ; 
^'Quando  apud  Hastingas  dimicatum  est,  nullus  Haroldo  me 
carior  habebatur"  (206).  After  living  several  years  at  Ghester 
(220),  he  reveals  himself,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  to  Andrew, 
a  priest  of  Saint  John's  (221),  from  whom  and  from  one  Moses 
(220),  who  had  been  Harold's  servant  both  in  Shropshire  and  at 
jChester,  the  writer  heard  the  story.    As  the  book  was  written 
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(185)  after  1206,  we  here  again  find  Harold  living  to  a  patriarchal 
age. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  these  stories 
as  pretended  matters  of  history.  As  for  their  details,  the  notion  of 
Harold  taking  up  his  abode  on  a  rock  at  Dover  or  elsewhere  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  his  burial  on  the  rock  at  Hastings  by 
William  Malet.  The  way  in  which  Harold  is  said  to  have  escaped 
falls  in  exactly  with  the  remarkable  passage  of  Wace  which  I 
quoted  in  p.  507,  and  it  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the  real 
escape  of  Ansgar  and  Leofric,  and  no  doubt  of  others  alsa 

According  to  Harold's  Biographer  (211),  Gyrth  too  escaped  as 
well  as  his  brother.  This  tale  was  clearly  known  to  Wace,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered  (see  above,  p.  769),  carefully  avoids  committing 
himself  to  Gyrth's  death.  According  to  the  legend,  Gyrth  was 
seen  very  publicly  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second  ("visus  est 
tarn  ab  ipso  Rege  quam  a  magnatibus  terrse  et  populo").  He 
was  then,  as  is  not  wonderful,  very  old  {"  erat  jam  tunc  grandsevus 
valde  "),  but,  as  those  who  had  seen  him  told  the  writer,  very  tall  and 
handsome  (^'sicut  ed  tem|)estate  a  multis  accepimus  qui  eum 
viderant,  venustus  adspectu,  facie  decerns,  proceritate  corporis 
admodum  longus  ").  Walter,  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation 
at  Waltham,  with  certain  of  his  brethren,  met  him  at  the  King^s 
court  at  Woodstock,  and  inquired  most  particularly  whether  they 
were  right  in  believing  that  the  bones  of  Harold  lay  at  Waltham 
("  diligenter  sciscitari  studuit  utrum  revera  cineres  germani  sui  in 
8UO9  ut  credebatur,  monasterio  servarentur").  Gyrth  answered  in 
English  that  they  might  have  the  body  of  some  churl,  but  not  that 
of  Harold  ("  Anglice  respondit,  *  Rusticum,'  ait,  '  quemlibet  habere 
potestis  j  Haroldum  non  habetis '  *').  He  even  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  and,  being  shown  his  brother's 
tomb,  he  again  distinctly  affirmed  that  Harold  was  not  there 
("  oblique  illud  intuitus,  *  non,'  ait,  '  homo  scit ' — sic  enim  jurabat 
— 'non  hie  jacet  Haroldus'").  This  is  told  on  the  authority  of 
Michael,  Chamberlain  of  the  church  of  Waltham,  who  heard  Gyrth 
say  it.  Here  we  find  Gyrth,  as  well  as  Harold,  living  to  an  age 
which  might  justify  the  chronology  of  Ivanhoe. 

Lastly,  the  savage  way  in  which  this  writer  attacks  William 
of  Malmesbury  (207)  is  worth   noticing.     He   remarks   how  the 
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"facundissimus  Melduneueis  WillelmuB"  professes  impartiality  in 
his  judgements  (''promittit  se  medium  inter  obtrectantium  necnon 
et  commendantium  partes  incessurum ").  Bat  mark  how  this 
impartial  writer  treats  Harold  (208) ; 

'^Caeterum  in  aliis  quae  de  mentis  Haroldi  vel  moribus,  prout 
animus  tulit  aut  fama  suggessit,  aureo  nunc,  nunc  vero  piceo  com- 
mentatus  est  stilo,  venalius  forte  exorbitayerit  a  tramite  veri,  in 
ipsum  vero  christum  Deum  [Dei?]  truculentius  deliquit.  Tres 
enim  lanceas  in  ipsum  violentus  intorsit,  quibus  non  tam  illius 
personam  quam  ipsam  contigit  impeti  veritatem.  Dixit  enim  ictu 
sagittse  capite  vulnerato  oppetisse,  dixit  militem  qui  Regi  mortuo 
femur  inciderat  ducis  censunt  victoris  ab  exercitu  pulsum,  rettulit 
a  matre  fimus  regium  oblatS  pecuniS  a  triumphatore  Willelmo 
postulatum,  sed  receptum  absque  pecuni^  apud  Waltham  tumu- 
latum.  Sic  in  femur,  sic  in  caput,  sic  in  omne  hominis  corpus, 
lingua  licentius  debacchatur  oratoris  clanculo  scriptitantis  quam 
militis  armata  manus  in  propatulo  dimicantis." 

Literary  controversy  was  at  least  as  bitter  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  But  in  contrast  to  the  wicked 
monk  of  Ualmesbury,  the  Biographer  gives  us  the  praises  of  another 
writer  who  left  the  question  of  Harold's  death  undecided ;  ^*  Tem- 
perantius  scripsit  hujus  ipsius  scriptoris  cootemporaneus,  venera- 
bilis  admodum  abbas  Edelredus." 


NOTE  RR.   p.  513. 

Eabgyth  Swanxeshals. 

Our  direct  notices  of  Harold's  mistress  Eadgyth  come  from  the 
two  Waltham  writers,  who  plainly  describe  her  as  a  concubine,  or 
at  most  as  a  Danish  wife,  though  they  evidently  try  to  veil  her 
position  under  a  mist  of  words.  In  the  De  Inventione.  c.  ai,  we 
read,  '^Placuit  ....  mulierem  quam  ante  sumptum  Anglorum 
regimen  dilexerat,  Editham  cognomento  Swanneshals,  quod  Gallioe 
sonat  collum  cygni,  secum  adducere,  qusB  domini  Regis  quandoque 
cubicularia  secretiora  in  eo  signa  noverat  cseteris  amplius,  acl 
ulteriora  intima  secretorum  admissa."  (With  the  cubicularia  of 
this  writer  we  may  compare  the  words  of  Sir  John  Maundevile, 
c.  ix. ;  "And  Abraham  had  another  son  Y^mael,  that  he  gat  upon 
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Agar  his  chanihrerer)  The  Biographer  of  Harold  (p.  210)  brings 
in  *'  quamdam  sagacis  animi  feminam  nomine  Editham  ....  hsBC 
enim  pra  C6Bteris  femina  commodius  videbatnr  ad  hoc  destinanda, 
qiUB  inter  millia  mortuorum  illius  quern  inquirebat  eo  quoque 
fiocilius  decemerety  eo  quod  benevolentius  tractaret  exuvias,  quo 
eum  arctius  amaverat  et  plenius  noverat,  utpote  quam  thalami 
ipsiug  seeretis  liberiua  interfuisse  eonstaret" 

A  mistress  of  Harold  ("qusedam  concubina  Heraldi")  is  men- 
tioned in  Domesday,  2,  as  holding  three  houses  at  Canterbuiy 
T.  R.  E.     See  ElUs,  i.  316 ;  ii.  81. 

An  Eadgyth  or  Eadgifu — the  two  names  are  hopeleaslj  con- 
founded—of  the  Swan's  Neck,  <<  Edgyve  Swanneshalsy*'  is  found  in 
the  Chronicle  of  John  of  Oxenedes,  p.  292  (cf.  Ellis,  ii.  81).  She 
is  spoken  of  in  the  driest  waj,  without  reference  to  Harold  or  to 
anything  else;  in  a  list  of  bene&ctors  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Benet 
of  Holm,  to  which  she  gave  Thurgarton  in  Norfolk  (cf.  Domesday, 
iL  216  a).  Along  with  her  are  found  the  names  of  Earl  Ealph  and 
Balph  the  Staller,  who  are  carefully  distinguished  (see  above, 
p.  77S).  The  gifts  of  all  these,  and  of  many  other  persons,  were 
confirmed  by  King  Eadward  in  1046. 

John  of  Oxenedes  wrote  after  1292.  His  authority  therefore 
for  an  historical  fact  is  worthless  ;  but  when  he  is  plainly  copying 
an  earlier  list  of  bene&ctors  without  any  special  object,  his  witness 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  contemporary. 

.  I  am  certainly  inclined  to  look  on  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the 
Waltham  story  as  the  same  with  the  swan-necked  lady  of  the  Saint 
Benet's  catalogue.  And  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we 
may  also  identify  her  with  Harold's  Canterbury  mistress.  Eadgyth 
was  clearly  a  Norfolk  woman  by  birth,  but  there  is  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  her  having  property  within  her  lover's  later  earldom.  But,  if 
she  was  a  benefactress  of  Saint  Benet's  in  or  before  1046,  she  was 
no  longer  young  in  1066.  That  is  to  say,  Harold's  connexion  with 
her  began  during  his  East- Anglian  government,  between  1045  and 
1053.  ^^8  ^^  makes  it  likely  that  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
Harold's  children,  except  Wulf  and  Harold,  who  were  doubtless 
the  sons  of  Ealdgyth  (see  p.  510).  We  hear  nothing  of  any  earlier 
wife  of  Harold,  and  the  incidental  way  in  which. Harold's  sons  are 
first  mentioned  some  time  after  their  father  s  death,  falls  in  with 
the  notion  of  their  illegitimacy. 
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Another  question  is  whether  Eadgyth  Swanneshals  is  the  same 
as  **  Eddeva  pulcra,"  **  faira,"  or  "  dives,"  who  appears  in  Domes- 
day as  holding  lands  in  yarioas  parts  of  England,  East-Anglia 
among  them.  Sharon  Turner  (Hist.  Eng.  i.  53)  makes  them  the 
same,  but  the  identity  is  disputed  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  (ii.  79)  and 
Lappenberg  (556).  Sir  H.  Ellis  further  identifies  Eddeva  Fulcra 
with  the  Lady  Ealdgyth.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
likely;  as  to  the  identification  of  Eddeva  Fulcra  with  Eadgyth 
Swanneshals,  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  either  way.  There  is 
also  another  East- Anglian  Eadgyth,  ''Edied  qusedam  libera  femina" 
(Domesday,  ii.  a 86),  who  is  clearly  distinct  ^m  Eddeva  Fulcra, 
but  who  may  or  may  not  be  Eadgyth  Swanneshals.  And  I  cannot 
help  noticing  the  will  of  an  East-Anglian  lady  named  Wulfgyth 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  106),  in  which  a  female  name,  which  is  evidently 
corrupt)  but  which  must  be  meant  for  Eadgyth  or  Ealdgyth,  comes 
into  dangerous  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Harold.  Wulfgyth 
leaves  land  to  two  daughters  and  to  various  churches ;  then  follows, 
''And  ic  ge-an  ^Igy^  minre  dehter  ¥as  landes  set  Gertsscere 
and  8Bt  Essetesforde  and  ^s  wuda  ^  ic  legde  Vserto;  and  ic 
ge-an  Qodwine  eorle  and  Haralde  eorle  Fri^tunes."  I  cannot 
identify  these  places.  The  date  is  1046.  Is  it  possible  that 
Eadgyth  Swanneshals  was  Wulfgyth's  daughter,  and  that  her 
mother's  bequest  formed  her  benefaction  to  Saint  Benet'sl 

As  to  the  relation  between  Harold  and  Eadgjrth,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  was  a  case  of  the  Danish  marriage.  Eadgyth  and 
Ealdgyth  very  likely  answered  to  the  two  iElfgifus  in  the  life  of 
Cnut,  and  to  Sprota  and  Liutgardis  in  the  life  of  William  Long- 
sword.  Anyhow  the  connexion  was  ''ant«  sumptum  Anglorum 
regimen." 

There  are  one  or  two  other  passages  which  look  as  if  Harold's 
relation9  with  women  were  ki^own  to  be  a  weak  point  in  his 
character,  in  opposition  to  the  good  example  set  in  this  respect  by 
both  William  and  Tostig.  Thus  William  of  Foitiers  (see  vol.  iL 
p.  538)  calls  him  "luxuriA  foedus;"  Guy  (261)  calls  him  "per- 
jurus  Rex  et  adulter,"  where  however  the  union  of  the  two  charges 
makes  it  possible  that  ''adulter"  is  meant  to  stigmatize  the  marriage 
contracted  with  Ealdgyth  by  one  who  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  William.  The  French  Biographer  of  Eadward,  in  one  of  his 
great  revilings  of  Harold  (4460),  says  that  he 
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"  Gentilz  femmeB  enbastardist ; 
Pur  aver  veut  mariage." 

The  former  line  may  refer  to  Eadgyih,  as  the  latter  clearly  implies 
a  political  marriage  with  Ealdgyth  ;  but  the  passage  seems  to  haye 
been  oddly  misunderstood  by  Knighton  (2339);  "Nee  aliquam 
uxorem  dacere  voluit,  sed  vi  oppressit  filias  baronum  et  procerum  et 
militnm  de  regno,  qnod  ipsi  segre  ferebant."  All  this  has  most 
likely  arisen  out  of  our  one  Eadgyth,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  her 
as  a  woman  of  position,  possibly  as  ''  Eddeva  pulcra  et  dives." 


NOTE  SS.  p.  S3a  ^ 

The  -SjTheling  Eadgab.      ^^   , 

I  DO  not  know  that  there  is  any  direct  evidence  to  fix  the  age 
of  Eodgar.  I  have  not  come  across  any  distinct  statement  either 
as  to  the  time  of  his  birth  or  as  to  the  time  of  his  parents'  marriage. 
His  father  died  in  1057  ;  so  he  must  have  been  at  least  nine  years 
old  in  1066,  and  of  course  he  may  have  been  much  older.  We 
have  seen  several  passages  (see  p.  527)  where  he  is  spoken  of 
as  a  boy  (''puer")  and  as  being  too  young  to  reign.  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  able  (see  Chron.  Wig.  in  anno)  to  exercise  a 
certain  will  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
Margaret  in  1070.  He  was  alive,  but  old,  at  some  time  between 
1 106  and  1125,  when  William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  his  third  book. 
See  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  note,  iii  251,  and  Ellis,  i.  409.  The  former 
date  is  forty-nine,  the  latter  sixty-eight,  years  after  Eadgar's  coming 
to  England.  We  have  therefore  no  certain  data  at  all ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  most  likely  that,  though  young,  he  was  not  a  mere 
child,  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  October.  It  was  probably 
not  so  much  mere  lack  of  years,  as  his  incapacity,  his  foreign 
birth,  his  lack  of  the  technical  position  of  a  King^s  son,  which  shut 
him  out  in  January,  especially  when  put  into  competition  with  the 
overwhelming  merits  of  Harold.  In  October  he  had  no  competitor 
better  than  Eadwine.  Perhaps  those  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  mere 
child  were  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  description,  '^  Eadgar  eild,^* 
which  is  given  to  him  in  the  Chronicles,  and  by  which  he  was 
probably  known. 
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Hardyog  (see  above,  p.  612)  makes  Harold  invest  Eadgar  with 
an  earldom.  Lappenberg  (532;  Thorpe,  ii.  274)  gives  him  the 
earldom  of  Oxford.  No  authority  is  quoted,  and  the  statement 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  known  position  of  Gyrth  (see 
vol.  iL  p.  566).  Indeed  the  evidence  is  against  Eadgar's  holding 
any  earldom.  All  the  undoubted  Earls  are  scrupulously  called 
Earls  in  the  Chronicles;  Eadgar  is  always  either  ''cild"  or 
"fie¥eling." 

Our  reckoning  as  to  Eadgar's  age  is  further  perplexed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  person  described  as  ''Edgar  Adeling"  so  late 
as  1 1 58  and  1167.  See  Mag.  Rot.  Pip.  Northumberland,  in 
Hodgson's  History  of  Northumberland,  part  iii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  3i  1 1- 
This  entry  gives  us  a  choice  of  three  difficulties,  any  one  of  which 
is  somewhat  alarming.  Either  the  person  sa  called  is  Eadgar  him- 
self, in  which  case,  like  Harold  and  Gyrth  in  the  legend,  he  must 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  no  at  the  very  least  Or  it  is  a  son 
of  Eadgar ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  wife,  mistress,  or  children 
of  his  ;  and  a  lawful  son  of  Eadgar  would,  like  Eadgar  him- 
self, have  stood  awkwardly  in  the  way  of  Henry  the  Second's 
claim  to  represent  the  Old-English  royal  house.  Failing  these 
two  unlikely  alternatives,  we  have  one  equally  unlikely,  that  some 
person  not  of  royal  descent  was  spoken  of  as  "Adding." 


NOTE  TT.  p.  544. 

The  Submission  at  Berkhampstead. 

For  once  I  venture  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Chronicles. 
I  do  not  think  that  Eadwine  and  Morkere  could  have  been  at 
Berkhampstead.  Their  presence  there  is  asserted  by  the  Worcester 
Chronicle  and  also  by  Florence,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  Florence's  own  account  of  their  movements  just 
before  (see  p.  530).  They  are  not  mentioned  by  William  of 
Poitiers,  who  makes  them  submit  to  William  at  Barking  after  his 
coronation  (147,  148).  The  Archdeacon  is  capable  of  any  dis- 
regard of  chronology,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  cut  the  Berk« 
hampstead  mission  into  two,  or  to  have  imagined  a  submission 
at  Barking  which  did  not  take  place.  A  submission  of  Eadwine 
and  Morkere  after  the  coronation  falls  in  much  better  with  the  rest 
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of  the  story  than  a  submission  before.  And  it  is  less  violent  to 
sappose  that  their  names  have  got  into  the  Chronicle  in  a  wrong 
place — a  process  which  the  likeness  of  the  names  Barking  and 
Berkhampstead  would  make  specially  easy — ^than  to  suppose  that 
the  story  in  William  of  Poitiers  is  an  invention  without  a  motive. 

Had  Stigand  a  share  in  the  submission  of  Berkhampstead  1 
William  of  Poitiers  specially  introduces  him  ;  indeed  he  is  the  only 
person  whom  he  mentions  by  name  (141);  but  he  brings  him  to 
Wallingford;  ^'Adveniens  eodem  [Wallingford]  Stigandus,  pontifex 
metropolitanuSy  manibus  ei  sese  dedit,  fidem  sacramento  confirma- 
vit,  abrogans  Athelinum,  quern  leviter  elegerat."  But  the  whole 
story  is  a  model  of  geographical  confusion ;  Berkhampstead  is  not 
mentioned ;  the  request  of  the  English  that  William  will  accept  the 
Crown,  the  debate  on  the  question,  and  the  speech  of  Haimer  of 
Thouars,  are  all  placed  ''  statim  ut  Lundonia  conspectui  patebat." 
I  have  ventured  to  transfer  all  these  events  to  Berkhampstead, 
where  it  is  plain  from  Florence  and  the  Worcester  Chronicle  that 
the  chief  act  of  submission  took  place.  But  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Stigand  is  a  knotty  point.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle^ 
nor  in  the  fuller  list  in  Florence,  which  seems  to  be  specially  meant 
as  a  complete  list  of  the  Bishops  present.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
the  only  person  named  by  William  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  must  have  submitted  before  the  coronation.  Is  it  possible  that, 
when  submission  was  unavoidable,  he  was  the  first  to  submit,  and 
that  he  met  William  at  Wallingford  before  the  others  met  him 
at  Berkhampstead  9  The  two  English  writers  leave  Wallingford  out 
altogether,  but  William  must  have  crossed  the  Thames  somewhere, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  William  of  Poitiers'  statement 
that  he  crosEed  it  at  Wallingford. 

On  the  story  of  Wiggod  of  Wallingford  and  the  notices  of  him 
in  Domesday  and  elsewhere,  see  Appendix  C.  in  the  fourth  volume. 
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Abingdon  GHBomoLi,  its  aooount  of 
Stamfordbridge,  p.  736. 

Adalbert^  Archbiahop  of  Bremen,  309  ; 
his  visitation  of  S(»ndinavia>  644. 

Adda  of  France,  wife  of  Baldwin  the 
Fifth  of  Flanders,  84 ;  her  marriage 
contract  with  Richard  the  Third, 
657. 

Adela^  daughter  of  WilHam  the  Con- 
queror, 113,  667. 

Adelaide,  wife  of  Robert  of  Geroy,  184. 

Adeliza»  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 668. 

Advoeatio,  rights  of,  194. 

.M^fu,  daughter  of  Godwine,  probably 
accompanied  Harold  to  Narmandy, 
322,  710;  prcmiised  to  a  Norman 
noble,  228. 

.^Ufgyva^  representation  of  in  the  Ta- 
pestry, 708 ;  whether  Harold's  sister 
JEl^pfa,  710. 

JEtted,  son  of  ^£thebed,  his  murder 
made  a  charge  against  England,  283. 

JSlfred,  King,  his  alleged  truislation  of 
^Esop,  572. 

-Alfred  of  Lincoln,  his  fiunily  con* 
nezians,  778  ;  his  children,  780. 

.^nfric  of  Celling,  killed  at  Senlao, 
427. 

.^Elfirio  of  Gloucestershire,  dealings  of 
Harold  with  his  lands,  634. 

iEUfiitan,  Staller,  51. 

JEMMg,  Abbot  of  New  Minster,  killed 
at  Senlac,  428,  500;  his  place  in 
the  battle,  475 ;  finding  of  his  body, 

509,  744. 
^Ifwig  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 

lands,  743. 
.^Ifwold,  Abbot  of  Saint  Benet's,  his 

naval  charge,  729. 
.^aie  and  Ciraa  take  Anderida,  404. 


uSsop,  Fables  of,  represented  in  the 

Tapestry,  571. 
^thelmsr  of  Malmesbury,  his  attempt 

to  fly,  72. 
iStheliic  of  Kelvedon,  his  naval  services 

and  death,  728. 
uSthelric,  Childmasterof  Waltham,  seeks 

for  the  body  of  Harold,  510-513. 
^thelsige.  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  his  vision 

and  message  to  Harold,  360. 
^thelwig.  Abbot  of  Evesham,  his  &vour 

with  Harold,  55 ;  his  uncle  dies  at 

Stamfordbric^,  362. 
Agatha^  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 668. 
Aghrim,  battle  o(,  compared  with  Senlac, 

773. 
Agnes  of  Poitiers,  mother  of  Henry  the 

Fourth,  310. 
Alan  Fergant)  Count  of  Britanny,  joins 

William,  315;  commands  the  Bretons 

&c.  at  Senlac,  459. 
Alan  of  Lincoln,  notices  of,  778-780. 
Aldby,  its  early  history,  355 ;  occupied 

by  Harold  Hardrada,  356,  737. 
Alexander  the  Second,  Pope,  approves 

William's  enterprise,  3I8-.322. 
Alexander  the  Third,  Pope,  canonizes 

Eadward,  33. 
Alfonso,  King  of  Gallida,  gives  Wil- 

liam  a  horse,  457. 
Ambribres,  fortifications  and  siege  of, 

166-169. 
Amyot,  Mr.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

567,  $68, 
Anderida^  its  site  fixed  at  Pevensey, 

403 ;  taking  o^  by  .^aie  and  Cissa, 

404.   See  Peveruey. 
Angem,  betrayed  to  Fulk  Rechin,  316. 
Anglo-Saaoonet,  use  of  the  word,  44. 
Anjou,   leagued  with  France  against 

Normandy,  113;  passes  to  the  House 

of  Gatinois,  180. 
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Anne  of  Russia^  mairieB  Henry  of 
France,  178. 

Anselm  (^afterwarda  Archbiahc^  of  Can- 
terbury), appointed  Abbot  of  Bee, 
no. 

Anflgar,  Staller  under  Harold,  51 ;  com- 
mands  the  men  of  London,  427 ; 
wounded  at  Senlac,  500 ;  comes  back 
to  London,  524  ;  his  alleged  dealings 
with  William,  545,  546 ;  notices  of  in 
Domesday,  743. 

Apses  in  English  churches,  36. 

Apulia,  exploits  of  the  NoarmanB  in, 
a68. 

Archdeacons,  doings  of,  272. 

Archers,  first  mention  of  in  Nor- 
mandy,  175;  rarity  of  in  England, 

473- 
Anu^d  of  Ardres,  joins  William,  314 ; 

notices  of  his  lands,  735. 
Arnold  of  Escalfoy,  his  rebellion,  banish- 
ment, and  death,  184. 
Amul^  Count  of  Fluiders,  robs  the 

relics  of  Saint  Valery,  393. 
Arques,  history  and  description  of,  121- 

1 24  ;  occupied  by  Duke  William,  121; 

Counts  and  Viscounts  of,   122;  re- 

ooyered  by  Count  William,  1 25  ;  siege 

and  taking  of,  127-140. 
Assemblies,  primanr,  56 ;  constitution  of 

in  Normandy,  289-291. 
Avesgaud,   Bishop    of  Le    Mans,    his 

disputes    with    Herbert  Wake-Dog, 

191. 
Avuneulut,  use  of  the  word,  774. 
Axe,  use  of,  473,  765. 
Azo,  Marquess  of  Este,  marries  €^- 

sendis  of  Maine,  197. 


Baldric,  Abboty  his  verses  to  Abbess 

Cecily,  670. 
Baldwin  the  Bearded  of  Flanders,  his 

marriages,  656. 
Baldwin  the   Fifth    of   Flanders,    his 

history,  83 ;  his  regency  in  France, 

84, 1 79 ;  forbidden  to  give  his  daughter 

to  WUliam,  90 ;  brings  her  to  En, 

92  ;  William's  negotiations  with  him, 

3i3»  718. 
Bath  and  Wells,  right  of  its  Bishops  at 

the  King*8  coronation,  627. 
Battle  Abbey,  its  exemptions,  763. 
Battle  flats,  at  Stamfordbridge,  357. 
Bayeux,  hospital  at,  107  ;  probable  place 

of  Harold  s  oath,  241,  696 ;  men  of, 

their  place  at  ^^enIac,  462. 
Beaundn,  place  of  Harold^s  imprison- 

mentx  224. 


Bee,  lands  of,  raT^^od  bv  William,  103 ; 
Ansehn  appointed  AJbbo^  1 10. 

Berengar  of  Tours,  opposed  by  Lan- 
franc,  105. 

Berkhampstead,  William  reftolbM^  544 ; 
receiyes  the  submission  of  Eadgar  and 
others  at,  547,  794. 

Bernard  of  Newmaich,-hi8  settlement  tjl 
Brecknock,  133. 

Berry,  forms  of  the  name,  147. 

Biographer  of  Eadward,  end  of  his  work, 
31 ;  his  account  of  £adward*8  bequest 
to  Harold,  584 ;  his  allusion  to  Stam- 
fordbridge, 739. 

Biographer  of  Hjurold,  his  account  of 
Harold^s  escape,  787;  his  attack  on 
William  of  Malmesbury,  789. 

Biographer  of  Olaf  Ttyggvesson,  hia 
account  of  Harold's  escape,  786. 

Biota,  daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-Dqg, 
marries  Walter  of  Mantes,  193 ;  her 
rights  on  the  county  asseorted,  30o; 
her  death,  308. 

Bishops,  conduct  of  at  the  election  of 

Blaauw,  Mr.,  his  arguments  against  Mr. 
Stapleton,  653. 

Bondig,  Staller  under  Harold,  51 ;  in 
command  at  Stamfisrdbridge,  361  ; 
whether  present  at  Senlac,  437. 

Boni&ce,  Marquess  of  Tuscany,  promotes 
Maurilius,  100. 

Bonnerille,  alleged  place  of  Harold*s 
oath,  341,  696. 

Bosham,  Harold  sets  sail  at,  333. 

Bouet,  M.,  his  work  on  Saint  Stephen's 
at  Caen,  107. 

Bourges.    See  Berry. 

Brand,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  con- 
firmed by  Eadgar,  539. 

Brecknock,  castle  and  prioiy  o^  133. 

Breme,  killed  at  Senlac,  437,  743. 

Breteuil,  foundation  of  the  castle,  163. 

Bretons,  Norman  description  oi^  331  ; 
largely  join  William,  314  ;  their  place 
in  the  army  at  Senlac,  459 ;  driven 
back  in  the  first  attack,  480. 

Bridge,  defence  of,  at  S^amfoidfaridga, 

37i»  734. 
Broken  Tower,  William's  sickness  at» 

539- 

Bromton,  his  account  of  Har61d*B  ac- 
cession, 589. 

Bruce,  Dr.,  cm  the  Bayenz  Ta/peOry, 
569,  570,  687. 

Brut  y  TywyBogion,  its  account  of 
Harold's  accession,  61 3. 

Buonaparte,  Napdeon,  his  treatment  of 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  566. 

Busses,  use  of  the  word,  740. 
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CadalouB  of  Lucca,  Antipope,  318. 

Caen,  foundation  of  the  abbeys  at,  107- 
109 ;  state  o^  under  William,  17a  ; 
Synod  of,  in  1061,  185  ;  consecra- 
tion of  the  church  of  the  Trinity  at, 

385. 

Cambridge,  use  of  the  name,  426. 

Canonization,  popular,  cases  of,  30. 

Canterbuiy,  submits  to  William,  538. 

Cardinals,  opposition  among,  to  WiUiam^s 
enterprise,  320. 

Caudebec,  origin  of  the  name,  i  a6. 

Cecily,  daughter  of  William,  1 1  a ;  her 
dedication,  385,  667. 

Ce¥U>manni,  their  ancient  history,  186. 

Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  his  corona- 
tion office,  6a8. 

Cherboui]^  hospital  at,  107. 

Chester,  Eald^h  sent  to,  510,  534; 
legend  of  Harold's  penance  and  death 
»t,  5151  785. 

Chinon,  Geoffirey  the  Bearded  im- 
prisoned at,  316. 

Chronicles,  English,  their  account  of 
Harold*s  accession,  583,  600,  617. 

(Hid,  use  of  the  title,  548. 

CiialpintUf  use  of  the  word,  306. 

Cleveland,  ravaged  by  Harold  Hardrada, 

348. 
Club,  use  of,  766. 
Cnut,  effect  of  his  example  on  William, 

549- 

Ccdihif  use  of  the  word,  663. 

Coleswegen,  his  family  connexions,  779. 

Comet  of  1066,  71 ;  foreign  accounts  of, 
645-649;  its  representation  in  the 
Tapestry,  650. 

Commendaref  use  of  the  word,  585. 

Communion  in  both  kinds,  371. 

ComptUer,  use  of  the  word,  777. 

Conan  of  Biitanny,  his  relations  to  Wil- 
iiam^  330,  331 ;  challenges  William, 
333;  besieges  Bol,  334;  his  flight, 
338 ;  surrenders  Dinan,  340 ;  his  war 
with  Anjou,  316 ;  his  death  attributed 
to  William,  317  ;  various  accounts  of 
his  death,  736-738. 

Coningsbuigh,  its  histonr,  60. 

Constance,  daughter  of  William,  667. 

Comey,  Mr.  Bolton,  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  568,  709;  his  account  of 
-'^Elfgyva,  709. 

Coronation  office,  of  ^thelred,  637; 
English,  copied  in  France,  638. 

Coutances,  men  of,  their  place  at  Senlac, 

461. 

Crown,  various  forms  of,  635  ;  new-made 
for  William's  coronation,  557. 


Crusade,  first  preached  against  England, 

381,  385. 
Curfew,  origin  of,  185. 


Danes,  alleged  presence  of  at  Senlao, 

759- 

David,  Count  of  Maine.     See  Hugh. 

Defensor,  legend  of,  187. 

De  InvmUione,  author  of,  his  account  of 
Harold's  burial,  7 8 1  -784. 

De  la  Rue,  Abb^,  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestzy,  566. 

Derventio.     See  Aldby. 

Deville,  M.,  his  History  of  Arques,  134. 

Dinan,  besieged  and  taken  by  William, 
339-340 ;  representation  of  the  siege 
in  the  Tapestry,  713. 

Dive,  description  of,  386 ;  delay  of  the 
Norman  fleet  at,  387. 

Dol,  held  for  William,  333  ;  history  and 
description  of,  333-337 ;  relieved  by 
Williiun,  338 ;  William's  second  si^ge 
of,  341 ;  representation  of  in  the 
Tapestry,  711. 

Domfront»  southern  outpost  of  Nor- 
mandy, 165. 

Domieellug,  use  of  the  word,  258. 

Dover,  castle  of,  founded  by  Harokl, 
534 ;  surrender  and  burning  of  the 
town,  536-538  ;  alleged  stipulations 
about,  in  Harold's  oath,  698. 

Dragon,  ensign  of  Wessez,  474,  499 ; 
other  instances  of  its  use,  766. 

Durham,  right  of  its  Bishops  at  the 
King's  coronation,  637. 

Dux  Anglorum,  title  of,  326. 

E. 

Eadgar  ^theling,  not  entitled  to  a  con- 
stituiioual  preference,  7 ;  chosen  King, 
536 ;  not  crowned,  but  acts  as  King, 
529  ;  submits  to  William,  547  ;  first 
mention  of  his  rights,  608 ;  growth  of 
the  doctrine,  609-612  ;  statements  as 
to  his  age,  793 ;  as  to  his  earldom. 


,  StaUer,  51. 

Eadgyth,  wife  of  Eadward  the  Confessor, 
in  attendance  at  his  death-bed,  9, 
576 ;  commended  to  Harold  by  Ead- 
ward, 13  ;  retires  to  Winchester,  66  ; 
her  policy  towards  William,  540  ;  her 
warnings  to  the  English,  578;  her 
relations  to  Harold,  Tostig,  and  Wil- 
liam, 640,  641. 

Eadgyth  Swanneshals,  finds  Harold's 
^>odyt  513 ;  notices  of,  790;  probably 
moUier  of  Harold's  children,  7QI. 
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Eadmer,  his  account  of  Harold*B  acces- 
sion, 588. 

Eadnoth,  Staller  under  Harold,  51. 

Eadnoth  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 
land,  743. 

Eadric,  captain  of  Eadward*s  ship,  729. 

Eadric  the  Deacon,  killed  at  Seulac, 
439,  500,  743. 

Eadward  the  Confessor,  importance  of 
his  dying  reconmiendation,  8,  599 ;  his 
last  sickness,  9,  575 ;  his  vision,  16, 1 7, 
57^>  577  >  DAmes  Harold  as  his  suc- 
cessor, 13  ;  his  last  wishes,  13,  14 ;  his 
death,  15  ;  spirit  of  his  last  actis,  16 ; 
his  panegyric  in  the  Chronicle,  1 7 ;  his 
burial,  27-29 ;  general  sorrow  at  his 
death,  29 ;  miracles  at  his  tomb,  30 ; 
his  canonization  and  iirBt  translation, 
33 ;  his  festival,  34;  his  second  transla- 
tion, 34-37;  history  of  his  shrine, 
38-40 ;  bom  at  Islip,  61 ;  presented 
at  Ely,  61 ;  ajgpears  to  Abbot  ^thel- 
sigOi  360;  different  versions  of  his 
allied  bequest  to  William,  677-695  ; 
spoken  of  as  Domintu  by  William, 

095. 

Eadwig  of  Hampshire,  notice  of  his 
hmd,  743. 

Eadwine,  son  of  Ml^gar,  continued 
in  his  earldom  by  Harold,  48 ; 
drives  Tostig  from  Lindesey,  327 ; 
his  inaction  during  the  voyage  of 
Harold  Hardrada^  348;  his  defeat 
ftt  Fulford,  352 ;  confounded  with 
Waltheof  by  &iorro,  i&. ;  keeps  back 
from  Harolas  southern  march,  423  ; 
reaches  London,  524 ;  his  designs 
on  the  Crown,  526;  accepts  the 
election  of  Eadgar,  527 ;  again  with- 
draws his  forces,  530;  date  of  his 
submission,  794. 

Ealdgyth,  daughter  of  .^!l%sr,  her  mar- 
riage with  Harold,  63 ;  question  of 
its  validity,  62  ;  of  its  date,  638-640 ; 
sent  to  Chester,  510,  524. 

Ealdred,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  appointed 
by  Harold,  67. 

Ealdred,  Archbishop  of  York,  crowns 
Harold,  41,  620-022  ;  plunder  of  the 
Norwegians  said  to  have  been  left 
with  hun,  425  ;  supports  the  election 
of  Eadgar,  528  ;  submits  to  William, 
647;  crowns  William,  5  5  7-5^1  • 

Eddiffa  puicra,  whether  the  same  as 
Eadgyth  Swanneshals,  793* 

Edgar  Adeling,  notice  of,  794. 

Edmund  of  I^caster,  his  share  in  the 
translation  of  the  Confessor,  37. 

Edward  the  First,  his  name,  35 ;  his 
share  in  the  translation  of  the  Con- 


fessor, 37 ;  his  tomb,  39 ;  his  body  at 
Waltham,  520. 

Election,  ecclesiastical,  of  the  Kii^,  637. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Harold  Hardrada, 
comes  with  him  in  the  fleet,  342. 

Ely,  affairs  of,  at  Harold's  accession, 
641-644. 

England,  left  without  continental  aQies, 
182  ;  not  concerned  in  ELarold's  oath, 
254 ;  ecclesiastical  independence  of, 
385. 

English,  night  before  the  battle  how 
spent  by,  452-455,  760 ;  their  array 
and  weapons  at  Senlac,  471-473, 
765 ;  not  inclined  to  sulmiit  on  the 
loss  of  the  battle,  523;  their  habit 
of  fighting  on  foot,  764 ;  statements 
of  their  numbers  at  Senlac,  752. 

ErUng,  Earl  of  Orkney.    See  Paul. 

Eu,  William  and  Matilda  mairied  at, 
93;  castle  and  church  of,  xi6,  117  ; 
taken  by  William,  119;  meeting  of 
WilUam  and  Harold  at,  226. 

Eustace  of  Boulogne,  exoommimicated 
by  the  Council  of  Rheims,  89  ;  joins 
William,  314;  his  place  at  Senlac^ 
461 ;  suggests  retreat  to  William, 
482,  502 ;  his  exploita  in  the  battle, 
486,  768 ;  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Harold,  498. 

Evreux,  archers  from,  at  Senlac,  462. 

Eystein  Orre,  killed  at  Stamfordbrid^fe, 
368. 

F. 
Fighting  Man,  Harokl*s  standard,  766. 
Fire,  at  William's  coronation,  560. 
Flanders,    descent   and    power   of  its 

Counts,  81;  character  of  its  people, 

82  ;  question  of  their  share  in  Henry** 

invasion   of   Normandy,    146;    join 

William  as  volunteers,  313. 
Fleet,  English,  its  operations  in  1066, 

728-730. 
Fleet,  Norman,  building  o(  in  1066, 379. 
Flight,  feigned,  instances  o^  488;  at 

Senlac,  Afferent  accounts  of,  767. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  his  witness  to 

Harold's  death,  517;  his  account  of 

Harold's  accession,  581,  600. 
Fordun,  John,  his  theocy  of  oometa^ 

650. 
Forest-laws,  alleged  enforoememt  of,  by 

Harold,  632. 
France,  Nonnan  rebels  supported  by, 

113 ;  hatred  oj^  towards  Nofmandy, 

140. 
Fraud,  name  applied  to  the  Nonnana, 

495. 
Franks,  Greek  proverb  about,  310. 
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Frecul^  Bishop  of  Usieuz,  571. 
Frederick,  not  %  son  of  Gerbod  and 

Frithrio,  Abbot  of  Saint  Alban*B,  legend 

of,  555. 

Fulbert,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  exoom- 
municatee  Herbert  Wake-Dog,  191. 

Fulford,  battle  of,  351. 

Folk  the  Lame,  his  oontribntion  of  ships, 
380. 

Fidk  Xerra,  Count  of  Anjou,  his  deal- 
ings with  Herbert  Wake-Dog,  193, 

Beohin,  succeeds  to  Tours,  180; 
imprisons  his  brother  Greofirey,  316. 
Fyrd,  difficulty  of  keepixig  under  anns, 
337- 

G. 

Gate  Hdmsley,  357,  370. 

Gatinois,  Counts  o^  suooeed  to  Anjou, 
180. 

Geofifrey  the  Bearded,  succeeds  to  Anjou, 
183 ;  allied  with  Conan  against  Wil- 
liam, 231;  betrayed  to  his  brother 
Fulk,  316. 

Geoffirey  of  Chaumont,   joins  William, 

315. 

Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutanoes,  exhorts 
the  Normans  before  the  battle,  453 ; 
his  part  in  William's  coronation,  559. 

Geoffrey  Martel,  his  jealousy  of  Nor- 
mandy, 141 ;  question  of  his  share 
in  Heniy's  invasion,  144 ;  France  and 
Normandy  allied  against  him,  164; 
his  war  with  William  at  Ambri^res, 
166-169 ;  joins  Henry's  last  inyasion 
of  Normandy,  170;  his  death,  180; 
his  dealings  with  Bishop  Gervase, 
194-196  ;  occupies  Le  Mans,  195. 

Geffrey  of  Mayenne,  167  ;  does  homage 
to  William,  169;  defends  Le  Mans 
against  William,  303;  holds  out  at 
Mayenne,  309 ;  not  mentioned  at  the 
siege,  212. 

Geffrey,  son  of  Thurcytel,  at  the  siege 
of  Arques,  133. 

Geography,  Hamiral,  use  of,  by  mediisyal 
writers,  145. 

Gerald  the  Seneschal,  his  contribution 
of  ships,  380. 

Gerbod,  first  husband  of  Matilda,  86, 

664- 

Gerbod,  son  of  Matilda,  86,  654 ;  joins 
William,  313,  653. 

Gersendis,  daughter  of  Herbert  Wake- 
Dog,  divorced  by  Theobald  of  Chartres, 
89,  90;  her  marriages  and  descend- 
ants, 197 ;  her  relation  to  the  younger 
Herbert,  675. 


Gervaae^  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  193 ;  im- 
prisoned by  Geoffiey  Martel,  195; 
translated  to  Rheims,  196. 

Grorvase  of  Tilbury,  his  legend  of  Harold 
and  William,  704. 

Gilbert  of  Ghent,  joins  William,  313. 

Gilbert,  Archdeacon  of  Lisieux,  Wil- 
liam*s  ambassador  to  Pope  Alexander^ 

318. 

Gilbert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  examines 
the  body  of  Eadward,  31. 

Gisa,  Bishop  of  Wells,  Harold^s  writ  in 
his  favour,  54. 

Grodred  of  Iccdand,  joins  Harold  Hard- 
rada,  347  ;  escapes  firom  Stamford- 
bridge  and  reigpos  in  Man,  373. 

Godric  the  Dapifer,  774. 

Godric  the  Sherifl^  killed  at  Senlac,  438, 

500,  743- 

Grodwine,  Earl,  his  alleged  confirmation 
of  the  devise  to  Wimam,  678,  684 ; 
Wace's  legend  of  his  return,  686, 

Godwine  of  Hampshire,  dealings  of 
Harold  with  his  land,  634. 

Godwine,  unde  of  Balph  of  Wader, 
774. 

Goacelin  of  Winchester,  legend  of,  694* 

Green,  Mrs.,  on  the  prohibition  of 
William's  marriage,  059 ;  on  Wil- 
liam's daughters,  669. 

Gregozy  the  Seventh,  Pope.  See  EUde- 
brand. 

Grentebridge.     See  Cambridge. 

G'ilbert  of  Hugleville,  133. 

Gundrada,  daughter  o''  Gerbod  and 
Matilda,  86  ;  her  tomb,  87,  651-653. 

Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  examines 
the  body  of  Eadward,  32. 

Gumey,  Mr.  Hudson,  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  567. 

Guthmund,  detains  the  lands  of  Ely,  69. 

Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  136,  146  ;  value 
of  his  poem,  378 ;  his  account  of 
Harold's  death,  771. 

Guy.  Count  of  Ponthieu,  succeeds  to  the 
county,  136  ;  joins  in  the  itivasion 
of  Normandy,  144 ;  does  homage  to 
William,  157  ;  imprisons  Harold,  334. 

Guy-Geoffiey.  See  William  the  Eighth 
of  Aquitaijie, 

Gyrd,  his  dream,  344. 

Gyrth,  son  of  Godwine,  in  command 
at  Stamfordbridge,  361  ;  restrains 
Harold's  wrath  at  William's  mes- 
senger, 434  ;  his  advice  to  Harold, 
435-437 ;.  his  alleged  disputes  and 
diidogues  with  Harold,  449,  469 ;  his 
answer  to  William's  last  message,  450 ; 
restores  the  spirit  of  the  army,  45  a  ; 
his  place  in  the  batUe,  475  ;  unhorses 
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Wmiam,  483 ;  killed  by  William,  484 ; 
Us  character  in  the  Norman  story, 
747,  759  ;  accounts  of  his  death,  769  ; 
legend  of  hii  escape,  789. 
Gytha,  widow  of  Godwine,  asks  for 
Harold's  body,  511. 


ffcereditario  jure,  use  of  the  words,  693. 

Haimer,  Viscount  of  Thouars,  joins 
William,  315  ;  his  speech  on  Telham, 
457  ;  counsels  WiUiam  to  accept  the 
Otown,  551. 

Hakon,  son  of  Swegen,  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  hostage  to  William, 
219,  683-686  ;  probably  accompanies 
Hiurold  to  Normandy,  223  ;  whether 
present  at  Senlac,  475. 

Halls,  ancient  arrangement  of,  259. 

Hanno,  Archbishop  of  Koln,  309. 

Hamtward,  title  unknown  in  London, 

743- 

Harding,  John,  his  account  of  Harold's 
election,  612. 

Harold,  Staller,  51. 

Harold  Hardrada,  makes  peace  with 
Swegen  of  Denmark,  329 ;  different 
stories  of  his  invasion,  330 ;  receives 
Tostig,  332 ;  dete  ^roines  to  invade 
England,  334 ;  character  of  his  govern- 
ment, 335  ;  designs  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 341 ;  his  wives  and  children, 
342 ;  his  treasures,  t5.  ;  his  voyage, 
342-345  ;  his  decisive  charge  at  Ful- 
fi>rd,  352  ;  received  as  King  at  York, 
353 ;  moves  to  Stamfordbri  ge,  354 ; 
legend  of  his  fall  from  his  horse,  365  ; 
his  death  at  Stamfordbridge,  367, 
373 ;  said  to  have  been  buried  in 
Norway,  374 ;  various  accounts  of  his 
voyage,  721-724. 

Harold,  son  of  Godwine,  in  attendance 
at  Eadward's  death-bed,  9,  576,  586 ; 
named  as  his  successor  by  Eadward, 
13 ;  elected  King  by  tiie  Witan, 
18-20;  accepts  the  Crown,  25;  his 
coronation,  41-46;  keeps  Weasex  in 
his  own  hands,  48-50;  character  of 
his    govemmens    50-5 3f  .630-633  ; 

,  Norman  calumnies,  50;  his  military 
preparations,  53  ;  his  coinage,  53, 634 ; 
nis  relations  to  the  Church,  53-55; 
his  friendship  for  Wulfstan,  55 ;  re- 
Aisal  to  acknowledge  him  in  North- 
humberland,  57,  58  ;  wins  over  the 
malecontents,  59-63,  636;  his  mar- 
riage with  Ealdgyth,  63,  638 ;  his 
Easter  feai^t,  64;  his  ecclesiastical 
appointments,   67-69;    his    oath    to 


William,  77 ;  date  of  his  first  journey 
to  France,  181,  182 ;  his  relatioiia 
to  Will'am,  217;  different  versioDB 
of  his  visit  to  Normandy,  219-222, 
678-691  ;  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  222,  223 ;  imprisoned  by 
Guy  of  Ponthieu,  224;  roleaaed  at 
William's  demand,  226  ;  his  reception 
at  Rouen,  226-230;  receives  knight- 
hood from  William,  228 ;  joins  Wil- 
liam's mardi  into  Britanny,  234,  711, 
71 2  ;  saves  the  drowning  soldiers,  235 ; 
joins  in  the  march  to  Dinan,  239  ; 
different  statements  of  his  oath  to 
William,  241-246,  696-706  ;  returns 
to  England,  243;  tiie  oath  taken 
under  compulsion,  247,  248;  its 
probable  nature,  248,  249,  704 ; 
moral  aspect  of  the  case,  250-254  ; 
his  answer  to  William's  firBt  mee- 
sage,  263 ;  his  ai^gument  as  to  the 
oath,  264 ;  its  aspect  as  represented 
by  William,  280 ;  condemned  at 
Rome  without  a  hearing,  319 ;  his 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  Eng- 
land, 326,  336,  337;  disbands  his 
army  and  rotums  to  London,  339, 
340,  391 ;  marches  to  the  North,  358- 
364,  730 ;  l^nend  of  his  sickness,  359- 
361  ;  passes  through  York,  364 ; 
legend  of  his  meeting  with  Harold 
Hardrada,  366  ;  his  dealings  with  the 
defeated  Northmen,  376 ;  hears  the 
news  of  William's  landincr,  377,  418- 
421  ;  sends  spies  to  William's  camp 
at  the  Dive,  390 ;  his  march  from 
York,  422  ;  charge  of  avarice  against 
him,  424,  632  ;  reaches  London,  429  ; 
his  last  visit  to  Waltham,  430-432  ; 
his  indignation  at  the  message  of 
Hugh  Majrgot)  433 ;  his  answer  and 
challenge  to  WillUan,  434  ;  refuses  to 
ravage  the  land,  438  ;  marches  from 
London,  439 ;  his  tactics,  440-447  ; 
encamps  on  Senlac,  443  ;  stoiy  of  his 
disputes  and  dialogues  with  Gyrth, 
449,  469.  759;  rofuses  William's  chal- 
lenge,  450;  his  speech  to  his  army, 
468  ;  his  place  in  the  battle,  475  ;  Ms 
personal  escploits,  492  ;  his  wound  and 
death,  497-499  «  ^ff^^ct  of  his  death, 
503 ;  finding  of  his  body,  509-513 ;  his 
first  burial  at  Hastings,  513  ;  legend 
of  his  escape,  5i4-5i7»  7^5-789; 
his  burial  at  Waltham,  51 7-51^* 
781-785;  his  fears  at  Eadward^ 
prophecy,  577;  lawfulness  of  his 
accession,  578,  626;  histcnry  of  the 
charges  against  him,  579:  Floreiioe*s 
account  of  his  accesffl<m,  581 ;  witness 
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of  the  Chroniden,  583 ;  evidence  for 
Eadward*8  bequest  of  the  Crown  to 
him,  584-587,  599 ;  evidence  of  Nor- 
man and  other  wiitera,  590-599; 
evidence  for  his  election,  000,  613 ; 
origin  of  the  Norman  statements, 
614;  evidence  for  his  consecration, 
617-620;  crowned  by  Ealdred,  620- 
62a ;  crowned  at  Westminster,  622- 
626 ;  charge  against  him  of  occupation 
of  lands,  633 ;  his  crown,  635  ;  his 
alleged  mission  from  £adward  to  Wil- 
liam, 679 ;  his  alleged  journey  to 
bring  back  the  hostages,  682  688 ; 
representation  of  his  return  in  the 
Tapestry,  687 ;  his  homage  to  Wil- 
liam, 704 ;  probable  date  of  the  oath, 
706,  707 ;  accounts  of  the  embassies 
between  him  and  William,  712-715  ; 
his  alleged  ravages  in  Sussex,  741 ; 
dates  of  his  movements  after  Stam- 
fordbridge,  745 ;  accounts  of  the 
messages  between  him  and  William, 
746-752;  his  alleged  rashness,  754; 
different  versions  of  the  miraculous 
warning,  755  ;  time  and  details  of  his 
death,  7  7 1 ;  his  relations  with  fUidgyth 
Swannedials,  790. 
Hastings,  William  marches  to,  409  ;  its 
early  history,  410 ;  foundation  of  the 
castle,  411;  William  goes  back  to, 
532  ;  evidence  for  Harold's  burial  at, 

782. 

Hayley,  Mr.,  on  the  place  of  Wlliams 
landing,  407 ;  on  Harold's  alleged 
ravages,  741. 

Heathland.     See  Tdham, 

Helias,  son  of  John  of  La  Flbche,  198. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  Emperor,  deposition 
of,  275 ;  his  minority,  308 ;  his  rela- 
tions towards  William,  310. 

Henry  the  First  of  England,  fourth  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  112;  his 
alleged  translation  of  iEsop,  572. 

Henry  the  Second  of  England,  his  feudal 
scruple  at  Toulouse,  151 ;  his  relation 
to  the  Old-English  Kings,  573,  597 ; 
foretold  in  the  prophecy  of  Eskdwazd, 

576. 
Henry  the  Third  of  England,  his  like- 
ness to  and  reverence  for  the  Confessor, 
34  ;  rebuilds  WestmiuHter  Abbey,  35  ; 
his  share  in  EadwariVs  translation, 
37  ;  his  tomb,  39. 
Heniy  the  F  fth  of  En^rUnd,  value  set 

by  him  on  Normandy,  114. 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  removes 
.     the  body  of  the  Confessor,   39 ;  his 

election  and  coronation,  627. 
'  Henry  the    Finst  of  France,  supports 


rebeUioDB  in  Normandy,  11 3-1 16; 
receives  William  Busao,  119;  helps 
William  of  Arquee,  130, 136 ;  leagues 
with  GeoSrey  of  Anjou  and  other 
princes,  141,  142  ;  retreats  from  Nor- 
mandy, 151 ;  inakes  peace  with  Nor- 
mandy, 1 64 ;  invades  Normandy  again, 
1 70 '.  sees  the  slaughter  of  Y araville^ 
176;  makes  peace  again,  177;  his 
death,  ib. ;  his  Russian  marriage^ 
178. 

Henry  the  FooHh  of  France,  his  victory 
at  Arques,  121. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  preserves  the 
ballad  of  Stamfonlbridge,  733. 

Herbert  Bacco,  regent  of  Maine,  193- 

195. 
Herbert  Wake-Dog,  Count  of  Maine,  his 

wars  with  Belesme,  191;  origin  of 

his    surname,    192 ;    imprisoned    by 

Fulk  of  Anjou,  193. 
Herbert  the  TldrcC  Count  of  Maine^ 

driven  out    in    his  childhood,  196; 

commends  himself  to  William,   198, 

199 ;    his  death,    199 ;   daughter  of 

WilUam  promised  to  him,  677. 
Hereditary  principle,  growth  of,   276- 

279. 
Herfast,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Thetford, 

his  ignorance  exposed  by  Lanfranc, 

666.  • 

HeroSf  use  of  the  word,  195. 
Hesilia,  wife  of  William  Malet  of  Bee, 

777. 

Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh \ 
William  outwitted  by,  286 ;  supports 
the  cause  of  William,  318-321 ;  hii 
letters  to  William,  320,  321. 

Hippeau,  M.,  his  work  on  Saint  Ste- 
phen's, 106. 

Holy-Cross,  war-cry  of  Harold's  fol!ow 

ing.  479- 
Homage,  opinion  as  to  its  obligatioiu, 

250,  251. 
Housecarls,  their  reputation  in  Norway, 

335- 
Hubert  of  Rve,  legend  of  his  mission 

to  Eadward,  694. 
Hugh  of  Avrandies,  his  contribution  of 

ships,  380. 
Hugh  Bardulf,  taken  at  Saint  Aubin, 

133  ;  his  descendants,  ib. 
Hugh  Capet,  restores  the  relics  of  Saint 

Valery,  393. 
Hugh    of  Goumay,  joins  William  at 

Mortemer,  152. 
Hugh  of  Grantmesnil,  banished,   184 ; 

attends  William's  council,  2^, 
Hugh  the  Great,  receives  a  grant  of 

Maine,  189. 
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Httgli,  Bishop  of  Langres,  deposed  by 

the  Council  of  Rhefansy  89. 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  liaieuz,  118. 
Hugh  the  firsts  Count  of  Maine,  189, 

190. 
Hugh  the  Second,  Count  of  Maine,  193  < 

196. 
Hugh  Maigot,  bean  WiUiam^s  message 

to  Harold,  433. 
Hugh  of  Montfort,  reoeives  bnds  at 

^y»   ^'»   Burprises    the   French   at 

Martemer,    155;    attends  William's 

council,    388;    his    contribution    of 

ships,  380 ;  his  share  in  the  death  of 

Harol<C  498. 
Hugh,  Advocate  of  Saint  Biquier,  134. 
Hume,  David,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

565. 
Hun^&ey,   Earl  of  Hereford,  killed  at 

Boroughbridge,  371. 
Hussey,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  site  of  Andeiida, 

403. 


Ingebioig,  widow  of  Thorfinn,  marries  • 

Malcolm,  345  • 
Ingelram  the  First,  Count  of  Ponthieu, 

135-  ^ 

Ingdram  the  Second,  Count  of  Pon- 
thieu, excommunicated  by  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Bheims,  89;  killed  at  Saint 

Aubin,  134-13^-  ^  ^  X        *v 

Imiocent  the  Second,  Pope,  refuses  the 
canonization  of  Eadward,  33. 

Ireland,  a  Danish  King  from,  joins 
Harold  Hardradft,  347 ;  he  is  killed 
at  Stamfordbridge,  373. 

Ivo  of  Ponthieu,  hia  share  in  the  death 
of  Harold,  498,  77a. 

Iwunal  Chapel,  attends  William's  coun- 
cil, 287. 


John,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  loi ;  William's 

letter  to,  555. 
John  of  La  Fl^che,  his  descent  and 

children,  1.97,  198. 
Jordanes,   used  by  the  Hyde   filter, 

725. 
Judith,  widow  of  Tostig,  marries  Wdf, 

376  ;  her  parentage,  663-665. 
Julian,  Saint,  apostle  of  Maine,  187. 
Juliobona.     See  lAlldxmne, 


Keeb,  use  of  the  word,  363. 
Kent,  men  o^  their  privileges  in  war, 
426;  towns  of,  submit  to  William, 


538 ;  legend  of  his  oonfizmatian  of  its 
privileges,  ih* 
Ketil,  son  of  Tostig,  settles  in  Norway, 

375- 


Lanodot,  M.,  gives  the  first  notice  of  the 
Bayeux  Tapestir,  563,  564. 

Landwaster,  standard  of  Harold  Haod- 
radA,  351. 

Lanfranc  (afterwards  ArohbiBhop  of  Cka- 
terbuiy),  censures  William's  maniage^ 
102 ;  his  banishment  and  recandKa- 
tion,  103,  665,  666 ;  obtains  the  Papal 
approval  of  the  marriage,  104,  106 ; 
opposes  Berengar,  105;  appcvnted 
Abbot  of  Saint  Stephen's,  no,  384; 
his  influence  on  William's  counsels^ 
272. 

Lefils,  M.,  Ms  History  of  Saint  Valexy, 

392' 

L^nan,  deaKngs  of  |  Harold  with  his 
land,  633. 

Le  Mans,  temporal  relations  of  the 
'  Bishc^rick,  1 94 ;  occupied  by  Geofl5^ 
Martel,  196 ;  history  and  descriptioin 
o^  206,  207. 

Leo  the  Ninth,  Pope,  his  acts  at  the 
Council  of  Bheims,  88-90 ;  his  cap- 
tivity, 91 ;  invests  Robert  Wisoard 
with  his  conquest,  92. 

Leofric,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  his 
favour  with  Harold,  55  ;  wounded  at 
Senlac,  429,  500 ;  his  death,  529. 

Leofric,  Earl,  his  alleged  confirmation 
of  the  devise  to  Willmm,  678,  684. 

Leof wine,  son  of  Godwine,  in  oommand 
at  Stamfordbridge,  361 ;  his  place  aft 
Senlac,  475  ;  his  death,  484,  769. 

Lescelina,  Countess  of  £u,  117. 

Lewis  the  Eleventh,  value  set  by  him 
on  Normandy,  114. 

Liber  de  Jfyda,  its  aooount  of  Harold's 
oath,  702. 

Licquet,  M.,  his  view  of  the  prohibitioa 
of  William's  marriage,  659. 

Lillebonne,  history  of,  291-293 ;  assem- 
bly of,  295-300,  716. 

lingard,  Dr.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

London,  its  increased  importance  xmder 
Harold,  64 ;  its  advantage  as  a  place 
of  national  meeting,  65;  increased 
importance  of,  under  Harold,  340; 
privileges  of  its  citizens  in  war,  426 ; 
zeal  of  its  dtizens  after  Senlac,  530  ; 
question  of  its  eiege  by  William,  54X  ; 
agrees  to  submit  to  William,  544-* 
547 ;  William  begins  the  Turner,  553 ; 
his  march  to,  555. 
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Lower,  Mr.  M.  A.,  bis  aooount  of  Senlac, 

758. 
Lucy,  wife  of  Ivo  TailleboiB,  778. 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Ivo  TailleboiB,  her 

marriage  and  connexioiiB,  778. 
Ltittich,  Mauriliufl  studiee  at,  99. 
Lyfing,  Staller,  51. 
LyttelUm,  Lord,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

565. 

M. 

Mabel,  wife  of  Koger  of  Montgomety, 
accuses  Balph  of  Toesny  and  others, 
183;  poisons  Arnold  of  Jiiscalfey^  184. 

Mace,  use  of,  763. 

Macedonian,  use  of  the  name,  1 78. 

Mserleswegen,  left  in  command  of  the 
North,  423. 

Magnus,  son  of  Harold  Hardrada,  made 
King  by  his  father,  342 ;  his  reign, 

375. 

Maine,  early  history  of,  186-188;  its 
relations  to  Normandy,  France,  and 
Anjou,  188,  189;  succession  of  its 
Counts,  189-198;  rivalry  of  its  Counts 
and  Bishops,  189 ;  settled  on  Robert 
and  Margaret,  199;  conquered  by 
William,  202-207 ;  analogy  between 
its  conquest  and  that  of  England, 
214-216;  a  knight  from,  refuses  his 
horse  to  William,  485 ;  state  of  in 
1066,  695. 

Mainer,  appointed  Abbot  of  Saint 
EvToul,  383. 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  receives  Tostig, 
328 ;  marries  Ingebiorg,  345 ;  luis 
policy  in  1066,  346. 

Malfoiae,  slaughter  of  the  Normans  in, 
501 ;  description  of,  770. 

Malger,  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  opposes 
William*s  marriage,  94;  his  idleged 
crimes  and  treason,  91,  9':,  120;  his 
deposition,   banishment,   and  death, 

97,  98. 
Mantes,  muster  of  the  French  army  at> 

148  ;  description  of,  ih. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh  of  Maine, 

1981    675;   betrothed  to  Bobert    of 

Normandy,  199  ;  dies,  213. 
Marmoutiers,   position  of   tiie    abbey, 

i8a. 
Martin,  Saint,  Battle  Abbey  dedicated 

to,  459. 
Mary,  daughter  of  Harold  Hardrada> 

342  ;  her  death,  375. 
Mary  the  First  of  England,  restores  the 

body  of  the  Confessor,  40. 
Mary  of  France,  her  poems,  572. 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  sought  in  mairiage 

by  Williion,  84;  legend  of  Brihiric, 


86 ;  her  first  marriage  with  G^rbod, 
86,  651-660;  her  children  by  Ger- 
bod,  86,  651-654;  her  marriage  with 
William  forbidden  by  the  Council 
of  Rheim<i,  88 ;  marriage  at  Eu,  92, 
140 ;  her  church  at  Caen,  107,  108 ; 
wins  over  Harold,  227 ;  her  gift  of 
the  Mora  to  William,  382  ;  left  regent 
in  Normandy,  386;  not  the  author 
of  the  Tapestry,  572 ;  statements 
of  the  objections  to  her  marriage 
with  William,  654-659;  date  of 
the  marriage,  660 ;  legends  of  her 
marriage  and  death,  661,  662;  her 
children  by  William,  666^670. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  William,  668. 

Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  the  First,  her 
burial,  38. 

Matthew  Paris,  his  account  of  Harbld^s 
oath,  702. 

Maurilius,  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  his 
history,  99-101 ;  appointed  Arch- 
bishop, 10 1. 

Mayenne,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Wil- 
liam, 209-212. 

Messengers  to  Harold,  from  Pevensey 
and  Hastings,  419,  420. 

Michael,  son  of  Archbishop  Malger,  95. 

Mont&ucon,  discovers  the  Bayeux  Ta- 
pestry, 564. 

Mora»  name  of  Willlam^s  ship,  382. 

Morkere,  son  of  ^Elfgar,  continued  in 
his  Earldom  by  Harold,  48;  drives 
Tostig  from  lindesey,  327 ;  his  in- 
action during  the  voyage  of  Harold 
Hardrada,  348 ;  his  valour  and  de- 
feat at  Fulford,  351 ;  keeps  back 
from  Harold^s  southern  march,  423 ; 
reaches  London,  524 ;  his  designs  on 
the  Crown,  526  ;  accepts  the  election 
of  Eadgar,  527  ;  again  withdraws  his 
forces,  531 ;  date  of  his  submission, 

794. 
Mortain,  castle  of,  151. 
Mortemer,  description  of,  154;  surprise 

of  the  French  at,  155  ;  csistle  granted 

to  William  of  Warren,  158. 
Moulins,   held  against   >\'illiam,    137- 

'39- 

N. 

Nantes,  taken  by  Geoffirey  Martel,  180. 
Naval  operations,  question  of,  in  1066, 

33Q. 
Neal  of  Saint  Sauveur,  his  presence  at 

Senlac,  461. 
Nearness  of  kin,  doctrine  of,  278. 
New  Minster,  twelve  monks  o^  killed 

at  Senlac,  428,  744 ;  finding  of  their 

bodies^  509. 
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Nicolas,  Abbot  of  Saint  0uen*8,  his  oon- 
tribation  of  Bhips,  381 . 

Nicolas  the  Second,  Pope,  confinns  Wil- 
liam's marriage,  105,  106. 

Nithard,  Count  and  Historian,  135. 

Norman  Conquest,  share  of  foreign 
volunteers  in,  306,  307. 

Normandy,  its  natural  rivalry  with 
France,  11 3-1 16;  its  greatness  in 
later  times,  114;  double  invasion  of, 
by  Henry  of  France,  144 ;  last  French 
and  Angevin  invasion  of,  1 70. 

Norm-Anglif  use  of  the  word,  776. 

Normans,  treatment  of  in  Harold's 
reign,  51,  5a;  illustrations  of  their 
national  character,  161 -163  ;  their 
grudges  against  England,  283,  284; 
night  before  the  battle  how  spent  by, 
452,  760  ;  their  equipment  and  array 
at  Senlac,  462,  467. 

Northumberland,  opposition  to  Harold 
in»  57»  58,  635-637 ;  never  &irly  re- 
presented in  the  Witenagemot,  57 ; 
won  over  by  Harold  and  WuUsten, 
61-63  >  nuity  of  royal  visits  to,  61  ; 
main  force  of,  kept  back  by  Morkere, 
426. 

Nose-piece,  useo^  481. 

Numbers,  always  uncertain,  389. 


Oath,  special,  at  William's  coronation, 
561. 

Oaths,  moral  anpect  o^  253. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  attends  Wil- 
liam's council,  287;  his  contribution 
of  ships,  381 ;  exhorts  the  Normans 
before  the  battle,  453 ;  his  place  at 
Senlac,  464  ;  calls  back  the  fugitives, 
482 ;  the  Tapestry  made  for  him, 
56a,  572. 

Odo  of  Britanny,  helps  Geoffirey  Martel 
at  Ambri^res,  168. 

Odo,  Count  of  Champagne,  marries 
WiUiam^s  sister  Adelaide,  142. 

Odo,  son  of  Robert  King  of  the  French, 
his  command  in  Uie  invasion  of 
Normandy,  144,  145 ;  escapes  from 
Mortemer,  157. 

Ogiva,  wife  of  Baldwin  the  Bearded, 
656. 

Olaf,  son  of  Harold  Hardrada,  aooom- 

.  panics  him  to  England,  342 ;  left  in 
comm'ind  at  Kiccall,  350;  his  reign 
in  Norway,  375 ;  makes  peace  with 
Harold  of  England,  376. 

Orb,  use  of,  629. 

Ordric,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  dies,  67. 

Orkn^,  growth  of  the  earldom,  345 ; 
men  of,  join  Harold  Hardrad^  340. 


Osbert,  Prior  of  Westminster,  tries  to 

procure  Eadward's  canonization,  33. 
Oagod,  seeks  for  Harold's  body,  510. 

513. 
Osmund  of  Bodes,  his  death  in  1066, 

380. 
Osmund,  Swedish  Bishop,  his  sojourn 

at  Ely,  644. 

P. 

Pachesham,  Thegn  from,  goes  to  Stam- 
■^ordbridge,  362. 

Palgrave.  Sir  Francis,  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  570  ;  his  earlier  and  later 
writings,  637,  638;  his  account  of 
William  Busac,  672. 

Papacy,  its  power  strengthened  by  Wil- 
liam, 274. 

Patriotism,  nature  of  in  England  and 
Denmark,  333. 

Paul,  Earl  of  Orkney,  joins  Harold 
Hardrada,  346;  left  in  command 
at  Riccall,  350;  makes  peace  with 
Harold  of  England,  376. 

Paula  of  Maine,  marries  John  of  La 
Flfeche,  197,  675. 

Pax,  legend  on  the  coin  of  Harold,  53, 

634. 

Pearson,  Mr.  C.  H.,  quoted,  634,  640. 

Peter  Langtoft,  his  account  of  Harold*a 
accession,  588,  604. 

Pevensey,  description  and  history  of. 
402-405  ;  William  lands  at,  406 ;  oc- 
cupies the  Roman  walls,  408. 

^I«li  power  o^  161. 

Philip,  use  of  the  name,  1 78. 

Philip,  King  of  the  Frendi,  crowned  in 
his  &thcr's  life-time,  178;  his  inter- 
view with  William,  312. 

Philip  de  Mouskes,  his  legend  of  Wil- 
liam's courtship,  661. 

PhylacUrium,  use  of  the  word,  697. 

Pippin,  his  election  compared  wiUi  that 
of  Harold,  616. 

Planch^,  Mr.,  on  the  Bayeux  Ti^iestiy, 
S7^>  5 7 If  5S6;  his  critidsm  on  Guy 
of  Amiens,  771. 

Pluquet,  M.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestzy, 
568. 

Pompeius,  burial  of,  518. 

Ponthieu,  Counts  of,  their  history,  134- 
136. 

Pontlevois,  battle  of,  192. 

Priests,  presence  o^  at  the  battle  of 
Fulford,  350. 

Public  opinion,  growth  o^  374. 

Q. 
QuevOly,  William  hean  the  newa  of 
Eadward's  death  at,  258. 
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R. 

Ralph,  UB6  of  the  name,  774. 

Balph,  Count  of  Montdidier,  joinB  in 
the  invasion  of  Normandy,  144 ;  re- 
leased by  Roger  of  Mortemer,  105. 

Ralph  the  Stalier,  notioes  of  in  Domes* 

<iay,  775- 
Ralph    of    Tessin,    joins    William   at 

Mortemer,  150. 
Ralph  of  Toesny,  sent  with  a  message 

to  King  Henry,  159 ;  banished,  183 ; 

attends  William's  oouncil,  288. 
Ralph  of  Wader,  the  one  English  traitor 

at   Senlac,  460;   his  English  birth, 

773  ;  his  outlawry,  776. 
Regency,  different  names  for,  1 79. 
Reginald  of  Clermont,  his  command  in 

Sie    invasion    of    Normandy,    144; 

escapes  from  Mortemer,  157. 
Remigius  of  Fecamp,  his  contribution 

of  ships,  381 ;  exhorts  the  Normans 

before  the  battle,  453. 
Rennes,  representation  of  in   the  Ta- 
pestry, 712. 
Rheims,  Council  of,  decrees  passed  at, 

88  90. 
Rhiwallon  of  Britanny,  holds  Dol  for 

William,  233  ;  his  complaints,  238. 
Riccall,   Harold    Hardrada   lands   and 

leaves  his  fleet  at,  349. 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  his  share 

in  the  translation  of  the  Confessor,  37. 
Richard  the  Second  of  England,   his 

tomb,  39. 
Richard,   second   son   of  William   the 

Conqueror,  11 1. 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  his  death  at  Ber- 
wick, 497. 
Richard  of  Evreuz,  attends  William's 

oouncil,  288. 
Richard  Guet,  not  a  son  of  Gerbod  and 

Matilda,  654. 
Richard  of  Hugleville,  his  loyalty  at 

Arques,   131 ;  his  descendants,  131, 

Rishanger,  William,  his  list  of  corona- 
tions, 624. 

Robert,  Archbishop,  his  alleged  mission 
to  William,  679, 682. 

Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, III. 

Robert,  son  of  JE\fred  of  Lincoln,  780. 

Robert,  son  of  William  Malet,  his  Eng- 
lish connexions,  778. 

Robert,  son  of  Wymarc,  in  attendance 
at  Ead  ward's  death -bed,  9,  576 ; 
keeps  his  lands  under  Harold,  51 ; 
his  counsel  to  William,  415-417. 

Robert,  Count  of  £u,  117;  joins  Wil- 


liam   at    Mortemer,    153;    attends 
William's  council,  288 ;  his  contribu- 
tion of  ships,  381. 
Robert  Fitz-JB^eis,   killed  at   Senlac, 

494. 

Robert  of  Greroy,  his  rebellion  and  death, 
184. 

Robert  of  Grantmesnil,  banished,  184; 
hid  appeal  to  the  Pope,  320. 

Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  his  expulsion  made  a 
charge  against  England,  284. 

Robert,  Count  of  Mortain,  son  of  Herlwin 
and  H^rleva,  his  castle  at  Mortain,  151; 
attends  William's  ooundl,  287  ;  his 
contribution  of  ships,  381 ;  his  place 
at  Senlac,  464. 

Robert  Wiscard,  takes  Pope  Leo  pri- 
soner, 91 ;  receives  investiture  of  his 
conquests,  92. 

Roche-Mabille,  foundation  o^  1*69. 

Roger  of  Beaumont,  attends  William's 
oouncil,  288;  his  contribution  of  ships, 
380 ;  left  as  Matilda's  chief  coimsellor, 
386 ;  his  exploits  at  Senlac,  487. 

Roger  the  Bigod,  his  place  at  Senlac, 
466. 

R<^r  of  Montgomery,  accuses  Ralph 
of  Toesny  and  others,  183;  attends 
William's  oouncil,  288 ;  his  contribu- 
tion of  ships,  389;  commands  the 
French  at  Soilac,  460 ;  his  personal 
exploits,  494. 

Roger  of  Mortemer,  surprises  the  French 
at  Mortemer,  155 ;  banished  for  re- 
leasing Ralph  of  Montdidier,  157. 

Roger,  son  of  Turold,  death  of,  729. 

RoUnd,  his  connexion  with  Maine,  188 ; 
song  of,  sung  by  Taillefer,  477. 

Romney,  skirmish  at,  412;  William's 
treatment  of,  553. 

Rouen,  alleged  pace  of  Harold's  oath, 
241,  696  ;  hospital  at,  107  ;  cathedral 
at,  finished  by  Maurilius,  loi. 

Rudbome,  Thomas,  his  legend  of 
Harold's  coronation,  619. 


Sainfred,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  190. 
Saint  Aubin,  ambush  at,  131,  133. 
Saint  Bertin,  Advocates  of,  654. 
Saint  Germer,  meeting  of  Philip  and 

William  at,  312. 
Saint  James,   building  of  the    castle, 

233- 
Saint  Michael's  Mount,  represented  in 

the  Tapestry,  234. 
Saint    Paul's,    alleged    coronation    of 

Harold  at,  623^626. 
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Saint  Peter  on  Dive^  foundation  of  the 
Abbey,  117. 

Saint  Riquier,  Abbey  of,  134,  135. 

Saint  Valery,  Adyocatee  of,  131,  393; 
early  histoiy  o^  393 ;  delay  of  Wil- 
liam's fleet  at,  394-397. 

Sandwich,  sailors  from,  join  Tostig,  327. 

Samnur,  besieged  by  William  the 
Seventh  of  Aquitaine,  |8o. 

Scandinavian  views  of  Harold^s  acces- 
sion, 598. 

Scanzia,  mention  of  by  Jordanes,  725. 

Scarborough,  burnt  by  Harold  Hard- 
rada,  348. 

Scots,  join  Harold  Hardrada,  346. 

Scriptural  names,  use  of,  in  Scandinavia, 

345- 
Senlac,  hill  o^  description  of  the  place, 

443-446;  fortified  by  Harold,  447; 

baUle  of,  455-506;  diaracter  of  the 

battle,  504 ;  its  date,  745  ;  the  site 

misunderstood,     757;    use    of    the 

liBme,  758 ;  the  batde  compared  with 

Aghrim,  773. 
Seven  feet  of  ground,  use  of  the  proverb, 

366. 
Sheriflb,   notice    of  in  the   thirteenth 

century,  632. 
Shield-wall,  use  of,  491,  763. 
Shires,  which  sent  men  to  Senlac,  425. 
Sicily,  origin  of  the  kingdom,  92. 
Siward,  his  alleged  oonfirmation  of  the 

devise  to  William,  678,  684. 
Skule,  son  of  Tostig,  settles  in  Norway, 

375. 

Snorro,  his  version  of  Harold's  voyage 
to  Normandy,  689 ;  of  his  promise  to 
William's  daughter,  700  ;  his  mythical 
account  of  Stamfordbridge,  732. 

SoissoDS,  Counts  o^  119. 

Solen  Isles,  Harold  Haxdrada  sets  sail 
from,  341. 

Soothsayer,  story  of,  412. 

Southwark,  skirmish  between  English 
and  Normans  at,  542. 

Stamfordbridge,  description  of ,  354-358; 
Norwegian  legend  of  the  battle,  365- 
368 ;  genuine  version,  369-375,  732- 
737;  spoken  of  by  Norman  and 
Welsh  writers,  737-739. 

Standard,  Harold's,  at  Senlac,  474, 490. 

Stapleton,  Mr.,  his  essay  on  Williams 
marriage,  65 1 ;  discussion  of  his  views, 
^54-^56. 

Stephen,  pilot  of  the  Mora,  400. 

Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuty, 
present  at  the  death  of  Eadward,  9, 
576,  577  ;  his  disbelief  in  £ad ward's 
vision,  1 1  ;  representation  of  him  in 
the  Tapestry,    27 ;   did    not    crown 


Harold,  41,  620.623;  his  dealing! 
with  the  Abbey  of  Ely,  68,  643; 
supports  the  election  of  Eadgar,  538  ; 
does  not  crown  William,  555,  556; 
his  part  in  the  ceremony,  556,  558 ; 
his  pluralities,  643 ;  his  aJleged  con- 
firmation of  Uie  devise  to  William, 
678,  684 ;  whether  present  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  795* 

St.  John,  Mr.,  on  the  date  of  Harokl^s 
oath,  706. 

Stothard,  C.  A.,  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 

567. 
Strickland,  Miss,  on  the  Bayeux  IV 

peatiy,  569. 
Succession,  female,  growth  of  the  doc> 

trine,  596. 
Surnames,  use  of,  193. 
Sussex,  William's  ravages  in,  741. 
Swegen  Estrithsson,  King  of  the  Danesy 

his  relations  to  WUliam,  311  ;  makes 

peace  with  Harold  Haidrada,  329; 

refuses  help  to  Tostig,  331. 
Sword,  use  of,  91,  763. 

T. 
Tadcaster,  Harold  reviews  the  fleet  at» 

363. 

Taillefer,  his  exploits  and  death  at 
Senlac,  476. 

Tapestry  of  Bayeux,  its  authori^,  563  ; 
various  opinions  about,  562-570 ; 
contemporary  work,  570;  its  present 
state,  575 ;  its  witness  to  £aawaiti*8 
bequest  to  Harold,  586  ;  to  HaroldV 
election,  601 ;  to  his  ooronation,  618. 

Telham,  incidents  of  the  battle  on,  456- 
459,  762. 

Theobald  the  Firsts  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, marries  and  divoroes  Gersendis 
of  Maine,  89,  90,  197 ;  joins  King 
Heniy  against  Normandy,  142,  143. 

Thierry,  Augustine,  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  568 ;  his  account  of  AniigBry 
742. 

Thing,  not  consulted  by  Harold  Hard- 
rada,  334. 

Thora,  wife  of  Harold  Hardrada^  34a. 

Thorfinn,  his  reign  in  Orkn^,  345. 

Thorold  the  Sherifl;  his  fiunily  ooa- 
nexions,  778. 

Thurkill  of  Kingston,  killed  at  Senlac, 
428,  500,  743. 

Thurkill  the  Sacrist,  sees  the  miracle  of 
the  Holy  Rood,  432. 

Thurstan,  Abbot  of  Ely,  appointed  by 
Harold,  68  ;  blessed  by  SUeand,  643. 

Tilli^res,  restored  to  Normandy,  177. 

Toret,  origin  of  the  name,  98. 
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ToBtig,  son  of  Godwine,  his  achemeB  after 
Harold's  election,  301 ;  seeks  help 
from  William,  303 ;  attacks  England 
with  William's  sanction,  305 ;  lands 
in  Wigbt»  325  ;  his  ravages,  326,  337 ; 
driven  from  lindesey  to  Scotland, 
337)  328 ;  asks  help  of  Swegen,  331 ; 
wins  over  Harold  Hardrada,  332-334 ; 
joins  him  in  the  I^ne,  346 ;  legend  of 
his  dialogue  with  Harold,  366;  his 
death  at  Stamfordbridge,  368, 373 ;  his 
burial  at  York,  374 ;  hia  children,  375 ; 
various  accounts  of  hia  movements, 
720-725. 

Tours,  passes  to  Fulk  Kechin,  180. 

Tours  Chronide,  legend  of  William's 
courtship  in,  661. 

Toustain  the  son  of  Bou,  carries  the 
banner  at  Senlac,  464. 

Tower  of  London,  beginning  of,  554. 

Transubstantiation,  enforced  by  WiUiam, 
271. 

Tr^port,  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  118. 

Turold  of  Bochester,  his  mention  in  the 
Tapestry  and  in  Domesday,  571. 

U. 

Udo,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  663. 
Unction,  royal,  force  of,  41. 


Valognea,   William^s    march    from,    to 

Arquee,  126. 
Varaville,  description  of,  173 ;  battle  of, 

175. 
Vattelet,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  Counts 

of  Maine,  675. 
Vermandois,  House  of,  its  descent  from 

Charles  the  Great,  119. 
Vital,  brings  news  toWilUam  on  Telham, 

458 ;  his  mention  in  the  Tapestry  and 

in  Domesday,  571,  762. 
Vulgrin,    Bishop    of    Le    Mans,     his 

historv  and   works,    201,    205;    his 

contribution  of  ships,  381. 

W. 

Wace,  value  of  his  History,  378  ;  his 
account  of  Godwine^s  return,  686. 

Wadard,  his  mention  in  the  Tapestry 
and  in  Domesday,  571. 

Waleran  of  Ponthieu,  killed  at  Mor- 
temer,  157. 

Wallingford,  description  ot,  542 ;  Wil- 
liam crosses  the  Thames  at>  543. 

Walter  Espec,  his  speech  before  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  762. 

Walter  of  Flanders,  joins  William,  313. 

VOL.  III. 


Walter  Giffiurd,  his  descent,  1 29 ;  com' 
mands  the  blockade  at  Arques,  ib. ; 
joins  William  at  Mortemer,  153; 
attends  William's  Council,  288 ;  his 
contribution  of  ships,  381 ;  brings 
WiUiam's  horse  from  Compostella, 
457;  refuses  to  carry  the  banner, 
465 ;   his  warning  after  the  battle, 

507. 

Walter  Giffard  the  younger,  his  share 
in  the  death  of  Harold,  498. 

Walter,  Count  of  Mantes,  claims  the 
county  of  Maine,  200;  submits  to 
William,  206,  207  ;  his  death,  208. 

Waltham,  Harold's  last  visit  to,  430- 
432;  his  burial  at,  517-519,  781; 
destruction  of  his  tomb,  519  ;  body 
of  Edward  the  First  at,  520 ;  local 
accounts  of  Harold's  decUon  and 
coronation,  603,  617. 

Waltheof,  question  of  his  presence  at 
Fulford  and  at  Senlac,  352,  426  ;  his 
burial,  518 ;  whether  present  at  Sen- 
lac, 526. 

War-cries,  Nonnan  and  English,  478, 

479- 

Wasta,  entries  of  in  Sussex,  741. 

Waverley  Annals,  their  account  of 
Harold's  accession,  589. 

Wessez,  kept  in  Harold's  own  hands, 
48-50. 

Westminster,  the  church  rebuilt  by 
Heniy  the  Third,  35  ;  Gem6ts  at, 
under  Harold,  65 ;  William's  rever- 
ence for,  555 ;  his  coronation,  557  ; 
the  place  of  Harold's  coronation,  623- 
626. 

Wharf,  English  fleet  in,  349  ;  reviewed 
there  by  Harold,  363. 

Wharton,  Philip  Lord,  his  speech  on 
the  Abjuration  Bill,  250. 

Wiggod  of  Wallingfoid,  favours  Wil- 
liam's progress,  543. 

William  of  Apulia,  his  description  of  the 
captivity  of  Pope  Leo,  90,  91. 

William  the  Seventh,Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
helps  Geoffrey  M!artel  at  Ambribres, 
168  ;  his  death,  180. 

William  the  Eighth,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
holds  Moulios  against  WiUiam  of 
Nonnandy,  137-139. 

William,  Count  of  Arques,  120;  his 
desertion  at  Domfront,  1 21 ;  his  revolt 
against  William,  125,  673-675;  leaves 
Nonnandy,  139. 

William,  Viscount  of  Arques,  129;  the 
castle  of  Arques  entrusted  to  him, 
140. 

William  Busac,  his  pai«ntage  and  rebel- 
lion and  banishment,  118,  119,  670. 
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671 ;  T6ceive8  tiie  County  of  SousonSy 
119;  treatment  of,  by  modem  writers, 
672. 

William  the  Conqueror,  his  first  chal- 
lenge of  the  "Rugliflh  Crown,  70; 
periods  of  his  later  reign  in  Nor- 
lOL^andy,  76 ;  negotiations  for  his  mar- 
riage, 78^92 ;  domestic  purity  of  his 
life,  79 ;  marries  Matilda  at  £u,  93, 
140 ;  deposes  Archbishop  Malger,  97 ; 
his  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with 
Lanfranc,  102-104,  665,  666;  his 
marriage  confirmed  at  Rome,  105, 
106;  his  church  at  Caen,  108, 
109;  his  appointments  of  Abbots, 
no;  his  children,  in,  112;  sup- 
presses the  revolt  of  William  Busac, 
119;  his  march  to  Arques,  126-130, 

'  674  ;  his  feudal  scruple,  130 ;  jealousy 
of  the  princes  against  him,  141 ; 
his  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
Normandy,  149-153;  his  message 
to  King  Hemcy,  158;  illustrations 
of  his  character,  161 -163 ;  fortifies 
Breteuil,  163 ;  makes  peace  with 
France,  164 ;  his  southern  conquests, 
165,  169;  his  challenge  to  Geoffrey 
Martel,  166;  relieves  Ambridres, 
168 ;  his  scheme  of  defence  against 
the  second  French  invasion,  171  ; 
surprises  the  French  at  Yaraville, 
174 ;  banishes  Norman  nobles,  183  ; 
his  ecclesiastical  policy,  185 ;  £is 
dealings  with  Maine,  186;  accepts 
the  conunendatipn  of  Herbert,  199; 
invades  and  ravages  Maine,  202,  203 ; 
enters  Le  Mans,  2q6  ;  builds  a  castle, 
ao6,  207 ;  cfiaiged  wi^ii  ^he  death  of 
Walter  and  Biott^  208 ; 'besieges  and 
takes  Mi^emie,  209-212  ;  his  position 
after  the  conquest  of  Maine,  216 ;  pro- 
cures Harold  s  J^lease,  224-226  ;  re- 
ceives Harold  it  £u  and  Eouen,  226, 
227;  his  Breton  campaign,  232,  711, 
712;  raises  the  siege  of  Dol,  234-238 ; 
takes  Binan,  238-240;  his  dealings 
with  Harold  in  the  matter  of  the 
oath,  242,  247^253;  hears  the  news 
of  Eadward's  death,  258,  712-715 ;  his 
embassies  to  Harold,  260,  202,  266 ; 
his  claims  supported  by  no  l^lish 
party,  267 ;  his  religious  character, 
270 ;  could  he  read  ?  271  ;  influence  of 
lituifranc  on  his  counsels,  272;  nature 
of  his  claims  on  the  EngUsh  Crown, 
273-284;  outwitted  by  Hildebrand, 
286 ;  consults  a  council  of  his  Duchy, 
287 ;  wins  over  the  barons  at  Lille- 
bonne,  299 ;  evidence  for  the  two  as- 
aemblies^  7i5;hi8relationswithTostig, 


304;  invites  volunteers  firom  an  parts, 
306;  his  embassy  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
308 ;  to  Swegen  of  Denmark,  310 ;  to 
Philip  of  Fruice,  311 ;  to  Baldwin  of 
Flanders,  313,  718 ;  charged  with  the 
death  of  Conan,  31 7 ;  his  negotiations 
with  Alexander  Uie  Second,  318-322  ; 
his  ecdesiasticid  supremacy,  320,  384; 
discipline  kept  in  his  anny  by  the 
Dive,  388 ;  his  treatment  of  Huold*s 
spies,  390 ;  his  comparison  of  himself 
with  Harold,  i&. ;  he  moves  to  Saint 
Yalety,  392 ;  his  voyage  to  England, 
399-402 ;  lands  at  Pevensey,  402- 
408 ;  omen  on  his  landing,  407 ;  pitcbee 
his  camp,  411;  ravages  the  country, 
413,  741 ;  his  answer  to  Bobert  the 
son  of  Wymarc,  417;  sends  Hugh 
Margot  to  Hardd,  433 ;  his  g^eral- 
ship,  442 ;  his  challenge  to  Harold, 
and  last  message,  449-45  2 ;  his  speech 
before  the  baUle,  455,  761 ;  stoiy  of 
the  hauberk,  456  ;  his  vow,  458,  763 ; 
his  arms,  463,  763 ;  his  place  in  the 
battle,  476;  recalls  the  fugitives,  481; 
his  personal  exploits,  483,  486,  493, 
767;  kills  Gyrth,  484,  769;  orders  the 
feigned  flight,  487 ;  bids  the  archen 
shoot  in  the  air,  496 ;  his  adventure  in 
the  Malfosse,  502 ;  returns  to  the  hill, 
506 ;  his  midnight  feast,  507 ;  gives 
the  bodies  of  the  Engli^  for  burial, 
508 ;  his  treatment  of  the  body 
of  Harold,  509-513,  781 ;  not  king 
till  his  coronation,  522;  goes  back 
to  Hastings,  524,  532;  his  policy, 
532 ;  his  vengeance  at  Bomney,  533, 
534;  receives  the  submission  of 
Dover,  534-538  ;  of  Canterbury,  538  ; 
his  sickness,  539 ;  his  policy  towards 
Eadgyth,  540 ;  marches  tovwnds  Lon- 
don, 541  ;  crosses  the  lliames  at 
Wallingford,  542,  543 ;  receives  the 
submission  at  Berkhampstead,  544- 
547 ;  his  alleged  dealings  with  Anagar, 
645  ;  accepts  the  Crown,  549-553 ; 
begins  the  Tower  of  Lcmdon,  553 ; 
his  inarch  to  London,  554,  555  ;  his 
regard  for  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
555;  his  coronation,  SSJ'B^^i  ^ 
alleged  kindred  with  Matilda,  656 ; 
names  and  order  of  his  children,  666- 
670 ;  his  homage  to  Eadward,  695  ; 
date  of  his  landing,  744;  various 
accounts  of  his  messages  to  HaroU, 
746-752. 

William  Bufus,  third  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  ill. 

William  Crispin,  joins  William  at  Mor- 
temer,  153. 
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William,  Coont  of  £u,  his  fbundationB 

and  children,  116-118. 
WiUiam  of  Evreiix,  hSs  contribution  of 

ahipe,  381. 
WilliBin  Faber,  Boggests  the  dedication 

ofBattle  Abbey,  458. 
William,  Abbot  of  Fecamp,  100. 
William    Fitz-Osbern,    his    adyioe    to 

Duke  William,  360 ;  attends  William's 

council,    287;    his  speeches   in  the 

A^embly  at    UUebonne,    396-298; 

his  contribution  of  ships,   380;  hSs 

place  at  Senlac,  461. 
William,  Bishop  of  London,  keeps  his 

bishoprick  under  Harold,  51. 
Wmiam  Malet,  his   place   at  Senlac, 

466:    buries    Harold    at   Hastings, 

513;    his  conneadon  with   England, 

777- 
William  Idalet,  monk  of  Bee,  777. 
William  of  Malmesbuzy,  his  habit  of 

comparing  different  statements,  591 ; 

tbe  first  to  mention  the  rights    of 

Eadgar,  608. 
William  Patiy,  his  place  at  Senlac,  466. 
William  Peverel,  alleged  natural  son  of 

William  the  Conqueror,  662. 
William  of  Poitiers,  character  of  his 

History,  378  ;   his  treatment  of  the 

bequest  of  Eadward  to  Harold,  590 ; 

his  Imperial  ideas,  716. 
William  of  Warren,  recdyes  the  castle 

of  Mortemer,  158 ;  attends  William^s 


council,  288;  his  charter  to  Lewes, 
651 ;  grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Suziey 
to,  653. 
Wimund,  betrays  Moulins  to  the  Frendi, 

137. 

Winchester,  dweOing-plaoe  of  Eadgyth, 
66,  540,  640;  submits  to  William, 
540. 

Witan,  elect  Harold  Ejng,  18,  20. 

Witenjigem6t,  its  working  as  a  primary 
Msembly,  56* 

Wreck,  right  of,  223. 

Wul%eat,  histary  of  his  grant  to  Eves- 
ham, 362. 

Wulfiioth,  son  of  Grodwine,  said  to  have 
been  given  as  a  hostage  to  William, 
219;  probable  origin  of  the  story, 
243,  683-686 ;  his  captivity,  685. 

Wulfric,  Abbot  of  Ely,  his  alienation  of 
lands,  68  ;  his  appointment  and  writ, 
642. 

Wul&tan,  Saint,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
his  friendship  with  Harold,  55,  637 ; 
helps  him  to  win  over  the  Northum- 
brians, 61-64. 

Y. 
Year   1066,  its  special  character  and 

importance,  3-5. 
York,  surrenders  to  Harold  Hardrada, 

353 ;  receives  Harold  of  Ehigland,  364; 

news  of  William's  landing  brought 

to,  377. 
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END  OF  VOLUME  THE  THIRD. 
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IiBXICONS,  GRAMMABS,  ftc. 

A  Greek-lSDe>Liflh  Iiezioon,  by  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D., 
and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Sixib  Editkm,  Revised  and  Augnunttd. 
1870.  4to.  dotb,  i/.  16*. 

A  Greek-English  Iiexicoii,  abridged  from  the  above,  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  SixUemtb  Edition.  CarrfnUy  Rgyiud 
tbrougboui,     1874.  ^^ou^  iimo.  elotb,  p.  6J. 

A  oopiouB  Greek-EngUflh  Vcoabulary,  compiled  from  the 

best  authorities.     1850.  340110.  bound,  y. 

GraeoaeGhrauimiatioaa  Budimenta  in  usnm  Scholarum.  Auctore 
Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Sivmtttntb Edition,  iB-jo,  i2mo.  bottnd,j^t. 

A  Greek  Primer,  in  English,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Bvo.  elotb,  u.6d. 

A  Fraotioal  Introdiiotioii  to  Greek  Aooentnatioii,  by  H.  W. 
Chandler,  M.A.     i86a.  Sro.  elotb,  los.  6d. 

BtymologiooxL  Magnum.  Ad  Godd.  MSS.  recensnit  et  notis 
▼ariomm  instnizit  Thooiai  GMiford,  S.TJ.    1848.  fol.  OoA,  iL  I  as. 
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Suidae  Iiezioon.  Ad  Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  Thomas  Gaisford, 
S.T.P.    Tomi  III.     1834.  fol.  do&^  2/.  as. 

Boheller'B  Iiezioon  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  with  the  German  ex- 
planatioos  translated  into  English  by  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  1835.  fol, 
elo^^  \h  IS. 

Boriptores  Bei  Metrlcae.  Edidit  Thomas  Gaisford,  S.T.P. 
Tomi  in.    Svo.  doth^  15s. 

SM  uparatAy; 
Hephaestion,  Terentianns  Maurus,  Prodos,  com  annotationibns,  etc. 

Tomi  II.     1855.  8vo.  eloth^  los. 
Scriptores  Latini.     1837.  ^^O'  ^^^^t  5'> 

The  Book  of  Hebrew  Boots,  by  Abu  'L-Walid  Marw&n  ibn 
Jan&h,  otherwise  called  Rabbf  Y6n&h.  Now  first  edited,  with  an 
Appendix,  by  Ad.  Neubauer.    Fasc.  I.  4to.  a  is. 

A  Treatifle  on  tbe  nae  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.    By  S.  R. 

Driver,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  c/o/A,  6s.  6</. 

Thesanros  Syriaous :  collegerunt  Quatremere,  Bernstein,  Lors- 
bach,  Arnold!,  Field :  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  S.T.P.R. 
Fasc.  I-in.     i868>73.  sm.  fol.  soc^,  i/.  is. 

Iiezioon  Aegyptiaoo-IiatinaTn  ex  veteribus  Linguae  Aegyp- 
tiacae  Monumentis,  etc.,  cnm'lndice  Vocom  Latinaram  ab  H.  Tattam. 
A.M.     1835.  8?o.  c/o/&,  15s. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Iiangnage,  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Eorope,  for  the  use  of 
English  Students,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  1864. 
Svo.  clothe  15s. 

ITaloptthsr&nam.  Story  of  Nala,  an  Episode  of  the  Mah£- 
Bh&rata :  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  copious  Vocabulary,  Grammatical 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  The  Metrical 
Translation  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D.  i860.  8vo.  doth^  15s. 

A  Banskrit-Bnglish  Dictionary,  EtymologicaUy  and  Philo- 
logically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  Languages. 
By  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  1872.  4to. 
cWb,  4/.  14s.  6<f. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  by  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    iVstv  §diikm.    In  tbt  Press, 

An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary.  Based  on  the  MS.  coI« 
lections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by 
O.  Vigfdsson.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Qeaiby, 
by  O.  Webbe  Duent,  D.  C.  L.    410.  y.  7s. 
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A  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Tiangnage,  Parts  I  and  II, 
Grammar  and  Chrestomathjr.  By  James  Summers.  1863.  8to.  half 
hound,  iL  Ss. 

Ck>mi8h  Drama  (The  Ancient).  Edited  and  translated  by  E. 
Norris,  Esq.,  with  a  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar,  an  Ancient  Cornish 
Vocabulary,  etc.     2  vols.  1859.  8yo.  elotb,  iL  is. 

The  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar  separately,  tiUebid,  as.  6d, 

OBEEX.  AND  IiATIN  OLASSICS. 

Aesdhylns :  quae  supersunt  in  Codice  Laurentiano  typis  descripta. 
Edidit  R.  Merkel.     1861.     Small  folio,  eUub,  i/.  is. 

Aeaohylns:  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil. 
Dindorfii.    Sieond  Edition,  185 1.  8yo.  cioib,  5s.  6d. 

Aeaohyltis:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1841. 
Svo.  elotb,  105. 

AeadhyluB :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata  a 
Guil.  Dindorfio.     185 1.  Sro.  doib,  51. 

Sophocles:  Tragoedlaa  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  et  cum 
commentariis  Guil.  Dindorfii.  nird  Edition,  a  yols.  i860,  fcap.  8yo. 
elotbt  I/.  IS. 

Each  Play  separately,  limp,  as.  6d, 

The  Text  alone,  printed   on   writing  paper,  with   large 

margin,  royal  i6mo.  elotb,  8s. 
The  Text  alone,  square  i6mo.  cloth,  zs.Sdi 
Each  Play  separately,  limp,  6d. 

Sophoeles:  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta  cum  Annotate  Gufl. 
Dindorfii.    Tomi  II.     1^49.  8to.  elotb,  los. 

The  Text,  Vol.  I.  54. 6d,    The  Notes,  Vol.  II.  4s.  6d. 
Sophooles:  Scholia  Graeca: 

Vol.  I.  ed.  P.  Elmsley,  A.M.     1815.  Svo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 
VoL  II.  ed.  Guil.  Dindorfius.     185a.  Svo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 

ISnripides :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  GuiL  Din- 
dorfii.   Tomi  II.     1834.  Svo.  elotb,  lot. 

Suripides:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  .Partes  II.  1840. 
Svo.  elotb,  lot. 

Enripides :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata  a 
Guil.  Dindorfio.     Tomi  IV.     1S63.  Svo.  eloA,  i/.  i6s. 

Suripides:  AlcestlB,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.  1834.  Svo. 
tewed,  as.  6d. 

Aristophanea:  Comoedlae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil. 
Dindorfii.    Tomi  II.    1835.  Svo.  elotb,  lis. 
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Arietophaxies:  Annotationes  GuiL  DindorfiL    Partes  I L  1837. 

8to.  cloib^  1 1«. 

Arlfltophanes :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata 
a  GuiL  Dindorfio.     Partes  III.     1839.  8vo.  iUiOt^  i/. 

Aristophanem,  Index  in:  J. Garavellae.    i8aa.  8to.  ilotby  3/. 

Metra  Aeechyli  Sophoclis  Euripidis  et  AriBtophanis.    De- 

scripta  a  Gruil.  Dindorfio.     Aocedit  Chronologia  Sceaica.  1843.  8yo. 
c/o/A,  5«, 

Aneodota  araeca  Oxoniexuda.  Edidit  J.  A.  Gramer,  S.T.P. 
Tomi  IV.     1854-1837.     8vo.  e/o/*,  l/.  a«. 

Aneodota  araeca  e  Godd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Parisien- 
sii.  Edidit  J.  A  Cramer,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1839-1841.  8fO.  tUA^ 
I/,  at. 

Apsinis  et  I«onginl  Bhetorioa.    £  Godicibus  MSS.  recensuit 

Joh.  Bakius.     1849.  8vo.  cloA>^  3s. 

Arifltoteles;  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekkeri.    Accedunt  In- 
dices Sylbargiani.    Tomi  XI.     1837.  8to.  cUnh^  a/.  los. 
Each  volume  separately,  5<.  6(f. 

Catulli  VeronensiB  Iiiber.  Recognovit,  apparatnm  criticum 
prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1867.  8to, 
claA^  1 6s. 

Catulli  Veronensla  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  eloA^  3s.  6<i. 

ChoeroboBoi  Dictata  in  Theodosii  Canones,  necnon  Epimerismi 
in  Psalmos.  E  Codicibus  MSS.  edidit  Thomas  Gaisford,  S.T  J*.     Tomi 

III.  184a.  8vo.  doA^  15s. 

Demosthenes:  ex  recensione  Gull. Dindorfii.    Tomi  I.  II.  III. 

IV.  1846.  8vo.  cloth^  i/.  IS. 

Demosthenes :  Tomi  V.  VI.  VII.  Annotationes  Interpretum. 
1849.  8vo.  clothy  155. 

Demosthenes:  Tomi  VIII.  IX.  Scholia.    1851.  8vo.  chtb^  loj. 

HarpoorationiB  Iiozioon,  ex  recensione  G.  Dindorfii.    Tomi 

II.     1854.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6J. 

Herculanensium  Volumlnum  Partes  II.  i8a4,  1835.  8to. 
diitb,  los. 

Homerus :  Ilia8»  cum  brevi  Annotatione  G.  G.  Heynii.  Acce- 
dunt Scholia  minora.    Tomi  II.     1834.  8vo.  gIq&^  15s. 

Homems:  Dias,  ex  rec.  GuiL  Dindorfii.  1856.  Syo.  chtb^  5/.  6W. 

HomeruB :  Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  Din- 
dorf,  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Momo, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.     In  tkt  Prtss. 
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Homenui:  Odysseay  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.    1855.  8yo.  clotb^ 

Homems :  Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.  Edidit  Guil.  Dindorfius. 
Tomi  II.     1855.  8vo.  cloOt,  15*.  6d, 

Homerum,  Index  in:  Seberi.     1780.   %vo,  clotb^6i,6d. 
Oratores  Attid  ex  recensione  Bekkeri : 

I.  Antiphoa,  Andocides,  et  Lysias.     i8aa.  8yo.  eloUf,  7s. 
II.  Isocrates.     1822.  8vo.  eloA^  7*. 

III.  Isaeus,    Aeschioes,   Lycurgus,    Dinarchus,    etc.      1825.     8vo. 
elotb^  7c. 

Scholia  Qraeoa  in  Aeschinem  et  Isocrateink  Edidit  G.  Dindor- 
fius.   1852.  8vo.  clotb^  4s. 

Faroemiographi  Qraeci,  quorum  pars  nunc  primum  ex  Codd. 
MSS.  vulgatur.     Edidit  T.Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1836.   8vo.  dotb,  5$.  6rf. 

Plato :  The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
and  a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.  1867.  8vo. 
elotb,  8s.  td. 

Plato  r  Fhilebus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
Edward  Poste.  M.A.     i860.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  td. 

Plato :  Sophistes  and  Politiou8»  with  a  revised  Text  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.     1866.  8iro.  elotb,  185. 

Plato :  TheaetetuB,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
L.Campbell,  M.A.     186 1.  8vo.  clotb^  9s. 

Plato :  The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.   4  vols.    1871.   8vOk   elotb,  ^,6s, 

Plato :  The  Bepublic,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek.     Demy  8vo,    Preparing, 

Plotinus.  Edidit  F.  Creuzer.  Tomi  III.  1835.  4to.  clotJ^, 
1/.  8s. 

Stobaei  FloiUegium.  Ad  MSS.  fidem  emendavit  et  supplevit 
T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     1822.  8vo.  elotb,  i/. 

Stobaei  Eclog^rum  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  libri  duo.  Ac- 
cedit  Hieroclis  Commentarius  in  aurea  carmina  Pythagoreorum.  Ad 
MSS.  Codd.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  ST.P.  Tomi  II.  1850.  8vo. 
elotbf  IIS. 

Xenophon :  Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione  et  cum  annotatio- 
nibus  L.  Dindorfii.    Second  Edition^  1852.  8vo.  elotbt  los.  6d, 

Xenophon:  Expeditio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.   Second  Edition,  1855.  8to.  clotb,  los.  6d, 
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Zenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.     1857.  8vo.  doib,  io«.  6d, 

Xenophon:  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L, 
Dindorfii.     i86a.  8yo.  c/<Mfr,  7c.  6</. 

XenophDn :  Opuscula  Politica  Eqaestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arri- 
ani  Libello  de  Venatione,  ex  vec  et  com  aoootatt.  L.  Dindorfii.  1866k. 
8vo.  doibt  zos.  6d, 


THE  HOLY  SCBTPTUBES,  &a 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions,  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliflfc  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1 850.  royal  410.  doA,  3/.  3s. 

The  Holy  Bible:  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Author- 
ized Versipn  published  in  the  year  161  x.   Demy  410.  baJ/hmmd^  iL  is. 

Vetus  Testamentum.  Qraeoe  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.  £di- 
tionem  a  R.  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continnavit  J.  Parsons,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  V.  179&-1827.  folio,  7/. 

VetUB  TestamexLtum  Qraeoe  secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum 
Rom«e  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas  Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  til. 
1848.  lamo.  dotb,  145. 

OrigeniB  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt ;  sive,  Veterum  Inter- 
prelum  Graeconim  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     2  vols.  1867 -1874.  410.  doth,  5/.  5*. 

PexLtateacOius  Hebraeo-Samaritanus  Charactere  Hebraeo^hal- 
daico.    Edidit  B.  Blayney.     1 790.  8vo.  dotb,  3s. 

liibri  Faalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Paraphrasi 
Anglo-Saxonica.     Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.  8iro.  dotb,  los.  6d. 

Llbri  Fsalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  MS.  in  BibL 
Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisqoe  Monumentii 
.     pervetustts.    Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct.     i860.  8vo.  dotb,  los.  ^, 

Llbri  Frophetarum  Midorum,  cum  Lamentationibus  Jere- 
miae,  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Aegyptiacae  Memphitica  sen  Coptica.  Edidit 
cum  Versione  Latina  H.  Tattam,  S.T.P.  Tomi  II.   185a.  Sro.  dotb,  1 7s. 

Llbri  duodecim  Frophetanun  Minorum  in  Ling.  Aegypt. 
vulgo  Coptica.     Edidit  H.  Tattam,  A.M.     1836.  8iro.  doib,  8s.  6d. 

Novum  Testamentiun  Qraece.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 
Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  collatio  Codicis  Sinaitici. 
Edidit  E.  H.  Hansell,  S.T.B.  Tomi  III.  1864.  8to.  balf  moroccc^ 
a/.  I  as.  6d. 
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XTovum  Testamentum  Ciraeoe.  Accediint  parallela  S.  Scrip- 
tune  loca,  necnon  Tetus  capitalorum  notatio  et  canones  Eiuebii.  Edidit 
Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.PJI.,  necnon  Episcopus  Ozoniensis.   1869.  i8mo. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to. 
doibt  los.  6d, 

JSoTom,  Testamentom  Qraeoe  juxta  Exemplar  Millianmn. 
1868.  i8mo.  clotb,  as.  td,         * 

The  same  on  writmg  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to. 
eloib,  6t,  6d, 

Evangelia  Saora  Graeoae.  The  Text  ofMslL  1870.  fcap.  8vo. 
limpt  it.6d. 

The  JSfew  Testament  in  Greek  and  Engllah,  on  opposite 
pages,  arranged  and  edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  2  yoIa.  1837.  crown 
8to.  elotb,  OS. 

Novl  Testament!  Versio  Syriaca  Fhiloxeniana.  Edidit  Jos. 
White,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     1 778-1803.  410.  eloib,  iL  St. 

Novum  Testamentnm  Coptioo,  cura  D.  Wilkins.    17 16.  4to. 

dotb,  I  as.  6d. 
Appendix  ad  edit.  N.  T.  Gr.  e  Cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  a  C.  O. 

Woide  detcrtpti.  Snbjicitnr  Codicil  Vatican!  collatio.     1 799.  fol.  a/,  as. 

Bvangeliorum  Versio  Gothioa»  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 
Benzelii.  Edidit,  et  Oram.  Goth,  praemisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  4to. 
elotb,  I  as.  6d. 

Diatessaron ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarmn 
verbis apte diflpositis confecta.  Ed. J.White.  1856.  lamo.  eloib, ^s.6d. 

Canon  Muratorlanua  The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  4to. 
eloA,  los.  6d. 

The  Five  Books  of  Maocabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.     1833.  8iro.  eloib,  los.  6d. 

The  Ormulum,  now  first  edited  from  the  original  Manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Anglo-Saxon  and  English),  by  R.  M.  White, 
D.D.    a  Tols.  185a.  8to.  ehtb,  il.  is. 

Horae  Hebraloae  et  Talmudioae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  A  new 
idiiion,  by  R.  Oandell,  M.A.    4  vols.  1859.  ^^^*  ^^^»  ^'-  >'• 

FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  fto. 

Athanasios :  The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians. 
With  an  Account  of  bis  Life.  By  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  eloih,  gs. 

Catenae  Graeoorum  Fatrum  in  Novmn  Testamentum.  Edidit 
J.  A.  Cramer,  S.TP.    Tomi  VIU.    1838-1844.  Syo.  Oolb,  tL  41. 
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dementia  Alexandrini  Opera,  ex  recensione  GuiL  Dindorfii. 

Tomi  IV.     1869.  8vo.  d(^,  3/. 

Oyrllll  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  8to.  elQtb,  a/,  as. 

CyriUi  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis  Evangeb'um. 

Accedunt  Fragmenta  Varia  necnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconuoi 

Duo.    Edidit  post  Aubertam  P.  E.  Pttsey,  A.M.    Tomi  III.    8to.  df^^ 

a/.  5«. 
Cyrllli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Eran- 

gclium  quae  supersunt  Syriace.    E  MSS.  apud  Mut.  Biitaa.  edidit  R. 

Payne  Smith,  A.M.    1858.    4to.  c/o^b,  i/.  as. 
The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.    a  vols.  1859. 

8to.  d<ith^  i4«. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesscni,  Balaei,  alionimque. 
Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  BibUo- 
theca  Bodleiana  asterratis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.  1865.  ^^<^- 
tloth^  l/.  IS. 

A  Iiatin  tranalation  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor.  Prv- 
pcaring. 

Buaebii  Famphlli  Eclogae  Propheticae.  E  Cod.  MS.  nunc 
primum  edidit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     184a.  870.  cUib^  los.  6<l. 

Euaebii  Famphlli  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1843.  8to. 
cloth ^  i/.  I  OS. 

Ensebii  Famphlli  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.     1853.  8vo.  eloib,  15s. 

JBuBebil  Famphlli  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re- 
censuit T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     185a.  870.  clothe  7«. 

Eiisebli  Famphlli  Historia  Ecclesiastica :  Annotationes  Vari- 
orum.   Tomi  II.     184a.  8vo.  cloib^  17s. 

Eusebius'  Ecoleslastioal  History,  according  to  the  text  of 
Burton.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  DJ^.  Crown  8vo. 
eloth^  85.  6cf. 

Evagrii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.  Valesii.  1844. 
8vo.  clothe  4s. 

Irenaeus :  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  H.  Deane, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  870.  c/o£ik,  5s.  6<f. 

OrigenisFhiloBophmnena;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refutatio. 
E  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  MiUer.  185 1.  Sto. 
c/o^,  los. 

Fatnim  ApoBtolicorum»  S.  Clementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 
Polycarpi,  quae  supenunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobton,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  I. 
Fovrih  Edition,  1863.  8to.  cl<Hb,  i/.  is. 
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Beliquiae  Saoraa  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.  Recensuit  M.  J. 
!  Routh,  S.T.P.    TomiV.  •S'^conJ  £</iA'o»,  1 846-1 848.  8to.  c/o/£,  i7.  5s. 

Berlptorum  Bodeslactioorani  Opuaonla.  Recensuit  M.  J. 
(  Routh,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Third  Edition,  1858.  8vo.  cloib,  los. 

Sooratis  Scholastic!  Historia  Ecclesiastica*  Gr.  et  Lat.  Edidit 
J  R.  Husicjr,  S.T.B.    Tomi  III.     1853.  Bvo.  elotb,  j$s, 

i  Boiomeni  Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Edidit  R.  Hosseyi  S.T.B. 

I  Tomi  III.     1859.  8to.  clotb.    Price  reduced  to  15s. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Libri  V.  Recensuit  T. 
f  Gatsford,  S.T.P.     1854.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d, 

'  Theodoreti  Graecanim  Affectionum  Curatio.  Ad  Codices  MS9, 

recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1839.  8yo.  clotb,  75.  6d. 

I>owling  (J.  G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  8S.  Patrum  aliorumque  ret. 
Eccles.  Mon.  quae  in  CoUectionibus  Anecdotoram  post  annum  Christi 
MDCG.  in  lucem  editis  continentur.    1839.  8to.  dotb,  4s.  6d, 

ECGI1ESIA8TICAI1  HI8T0BY,  BIOGBAFHY,  &o. 

Baedae  Historia  Bcoleaiaetdoa.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  George  H.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford.  1869. 
crown  8to.  clotb,  lOf.  od,' 

Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  other 
Works.   10  Yok.   1855.  8to.  clotb,  3/.  35. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Befbrmation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  new  Edition,  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated 
with  the  originals,  by  N.  Pooock,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor. 
7  Tols.  1865.  8vo.  4/.  4s. 

Burnet's  Life  of  Sir  M.  Hale,  and  Fell's  Life  of  Dr.  Hammond. 
1856.  small  8vo.  clotb,  as.  6d, 

Cardwell's  Two  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  set  forth  by 
authority  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI,  compared  with  each  other. 
Tbird  Edition,  185a.  8fo.  clotb,  p. 

Oardwell's  Bocumentary  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England ;  being  a  Collection  of  Injunctions,  DecUratioiu,  Orders,  Arti- 
cles of  Inquiry,  &c.  from  1546  to  1 716.  a  vols.  1 843.  8vo.  cloib,  i8s. 

Cardwell's  History  of  Oonfberenoes  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  from  155 1  to  1690.     Tbird  Edition,  1849.  ^^o*  ^^^  7'«  ^^ 

Cardwell's  Bynodalia.  A  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion, 
Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Conrocations  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
from  1547  to  1 71 7.    9  Tok.  184a.  8to.  OoA,  19s. 

Conncfls  and  BoQleslastioal  Doonments  rdatmg  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.    Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W. 
Haddan,  B.D.,  and  WUliam  Stubbs,  M.A.»  Regiw  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  Oxford.    Vols.  I.  and  III.  Medium  8vo.  ehtb,  each  i/.  is. 
Vol  11.  Part  I.  Medium  8to.  elotb,  tot,  6d, 
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Fonnularlas  of  Faith  set  forth  by  the  King's  Authority  dnring 
the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.     1856.  8to.  dotb^  Jt. 

]PuUer*8  Church  History  of  Britain.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.     6  vols.  1845.  Svo,  elotb,  ll.  19s. 

OibBon*8  Synodua  Anglioana.    Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D. 

1854.  Svo-  clotb,6s, 
Suaaej'B  Biae  of  the  Papal  Power  traced  in  three  Lectures. 

S§eoHd  Edidon^  1863.  fcap.  8to.  r/ctffr,  4s.  6<f. 

Inett'a  Origines  Anglicanae  (in  continuation  of  Stillingfleet). 
Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     3  toIs.  1855.  8vo.  clotb,  15s. 

John,  Biahop  of  Epheaua.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  [In  Syriac.]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cnrctoo, 
M.A.     1853.  4to.  doAt  ll,  I  as. 

The  aame,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  i860.  8vo. 
eloibt  105. 

Knight'a  Life  of  Dean  Colet.    1823.  8yo.  elotb^  7/.  6^. 
lie  Neve'a  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.    Corrected  and  eonthmed 
from  1 715  A>  1853  ^7  1"'  Dnfiiis  Hardy.    3  toIs.  1854.  8to.  dolfr, 

I/.  IS. 

Koelli  (A.)  Catechiamua  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Quil.  Jaoobson, 
A.M.     1844.  8to.  doib,  55.6^. 

Frideaux'a  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  a  vols. 
185 1.  8to.  clotb^  los. 

Primera  put  forth  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL  1848.  8yo. 
doib,  5s. 

Becorda  of  the  Beformation.  The  Divorce,  1527 — 1533. 
Mostly  now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnseom 
and  other  Libraries.  Colleaed  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  MA. 
a  7oIs.  870.  dotb^  ll.  1 6s. 

Beformatio  Iiegum  BooleBiaatioaruin.  The  Reformation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Laws,  as  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  and  Elisabeth.  Edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  1850.  Sto.  doit, 
6:6d. 

flhirley'a  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.    Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  Svo.  dotb,  3s.  6d, 

8hu6kford*a  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Prideauz).    a  Tols.  1848.  870.  dotb,  los. 

Stillingfleet'a    Origines   Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 

Account  of  Church  GoTcmment.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  a  rck. 

184a.  8vo.  dotb,  los. 
Stubba'a  (W.)  Begiatnim  Sacrum  Anglicanum.    An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.    1858.  small 

4to,  dotb,Si,6d, 
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Strype's  Works  Ck>mplete,  with  a  General  Index,    ay  vols. 
1831-1843.  8vo.  doib^  *jl,  13s.  6d,    Sold  sepantelj  u  foUowi  >— 
Memorials  of  Cranmer.    a  yols.  i84o«  8yo.  flotb^  zu. 
Life  of  Parker.    3  yols.  i8a8.  8vo.  flotb^  i6j.  6d. 
Life  of  Grindal.    i8ai.  8yo.  elotb,  5/.  Sd, 
Life  of  Whitgift.    3  vols.  i8aa.  8vo.  chtb,  161,  6d. 
Life  of  Aylmer.    i8ao.  8yo.  elotb,  5/.  Sd, 
Life  of  Cheke.     i8ai.  8yo.  elotb,  $j.  6d, 
Life  of  Smith.     i8ao.  8yo.  elotb,  $s,  6d. 
Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  yols.  i8aa.  8yo.  elotb,  i/.  13J. 
Annals  of  the  Reformation.  7  yols.  8yo.  elotb,  a/.  3/.  6d, 
General  Index,    a  yols.  i8a8.  8yo.  elotb,  lu. 

Sylloge  Ck>nfe8slontim  sub  tempns  Reformandae  Ecclesiae  edi- 
tarum.  Subjiduntur  Catechismos  Heidelbergensis  et  Canonef  Sjnodi 
Dordrechtanae.    1837.  8yo.  cloib,  8s. 

Walton's  Liyes  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker^  &c.  1834.  8yo. 
eloib,  6s.  6d, 

WSrOLXBH.  THEOI.OGY. 

Beverldge*s  Discourse  upon  the  XXXIX  Articles.  Tie  third 
compUti  Edition,  1847.  8vo.  dotb,  8s. 

Bllson  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice  bj  R.£den,  M.A.     184a.  8to.  cloib,  4s. 

Bisooe's  Bovle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1840.  8yo. 
dotbt  9s.  id. 

Ball's  Works,  with  Nelson's  Life.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D.  A 
n$w  Editiom,  1846.    8  vols.  870.  eloibt  a/.  9s. 

Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.  1846.  8vo. 
cloth,  7s. 

Burton's  (Edward^  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    Second  Edition,  1839.  8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 
1 83 1.  8vo.  doth,  3s.  6J. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy,  a  vols.  1874. 
8vo.  elotb,  IIS. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Bellgion.    1833.  lamo.  elotb,  aj.64/. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.  1853.  Svo* 
eloA,  8s.  6J. 

Chillingrworth's  Works.    3  vols.  1838.  8vo.  elotb,  i/.  i/.6<f. 

Clergyman's  Instructor.    Sixtb  Edition,  1 855.  Svo.  elotb,  6j,  6d. 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Common  Pnyer.    7  voU.  184X.  8vo.  elotb,  ll,  I  if.  6J. 
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Oraxiiner'B  Worka.  C(^ected  and  arranged  by  H.  Jenkyns, 
M.Am  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  4  rolt.   1834.  8to.  eloA,  i/.  tot. 

Enchiridion  ITheologloam  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.    Jeremy  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popeiy,  and  Treatise  on 

the  Real  Presence.     185  a.  8ro.  eUUb,  8s. 
Vol.  II.    Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  DtMonrse 

on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.    1853.  8to.  doA,  75. 6</. 
Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  StiUingfleet»  Clagett, 

andothen.    1837.  8vo.  eloUt^  lis, 

[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 
Z853.  8ro.  ctoA,  1$, 

Greflwell's  Hannonia  Bvangelioa.  F^b  Bdittan^  1856.  8vo. 
doihy  9s.  6d, 

OresweU's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.  1840. 
8vo.  dotbt  9s.  6d, 

Greswell'B  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.    5  toIs.  1837.  8ro.  clotb^  3/.  3s. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works,    A  new  Edltunh  by  Philip  Wynter,  D J[>. 

10  Tols.  1863.  8yo.  cloth,  il,  31. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   4  Tols.  1845.  8to.  dotht  iL 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  a  toIs.  1850. 
8^0.  doibt  los. 

Heurtley's  Cdlection  of  Creeds.    2858.  8to.  fUth,  6/.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  Edited  by  J. 
Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8to.  dotb,  ^t.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M.A.  Sixib  Sdiiwn,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  dotb,  lLlU.6d. 

Hooker's  Works;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 
a  vols.  1865.  8to.  doUf,  lis. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  George)  Works.    2  toIs.  1855.  8to.  chtJb,  8/. 

Jadkson's  (Dr.  oniomas)  Works.  la  vols.  1844.  8to.  eioth^ 
3/.  6s. 

Jewel's  Works.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.  8  toIs.  2847. 
8vo.  dotb,  I/.  IDs. 

Fatriok's  Theological  Works.    9  vols.  1859.  ^^o*  ^^^^  >/•  i^f* 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Revised  and  corrected  by 
£.  Burton,  D.D.     Sixth  EditioH,  1870.  8?o.  dotb,  lot.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.  Now  first  collected,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  hy  Edward  Chnrton,  M.A. 
1  Tols.  2844.  8to.  $U)At  les. 
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Sanderaon's  Works.  Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D*D.  6  vols. 
1854.  8vo.  eloib^  il,  los, 

South's  SermoxLB.    5  vols.  184a.  8vo.  clotJbf  iL  tos» 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.    A  new  Edtdon,     2  vols.  1 85 1.  8?o.  tlotb,  lOf. 

Btillingfleet's  Origines  Saerae.    a  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  gj. 

Stillingfleet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 

Religion;  beiog  a  Tindicattoo  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  CoofiereDCe, 

&c.    2  Tols.  1844.  8to^  eloA,  tot. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and 
Wall's  Defence.  A  new  Edition,  by  Heniy  Cotton,  D.C.L.  a  vols. 
1863.  8to.  elotb,  I/.  IS. 

Waterlaad's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  jt  new 
Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.   1857.  8to.  elo^,  il,  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1868.  crown  8?o.  c/olfr, 
6s.  6cr. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A 
new  Edition,  1846.  8to.  eloO/,  $t, 

Wyolif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 
W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  elotb,  3*.  6d, 

Wyclit  Select  English  Works.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  3  vols. 
1 871.  8vo.  clotb,  3/.  as. 

Wyoli£  Trialogus.  fFitb  the  SiOflement  now  first  ediud.  By 
Gotthardus  Lechler.     1869.  8to.  cloib,  14s. 

ENGLISH  HISTOBICAI.  AND  DOCXnCENTABT 

WOBKS. 

Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.  8to.  doth,  i6s. 

Uagna  Carta»  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History.     1868.  410.  ttitebed,  is. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 
posed by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.     2  vols.  1865.  royal  8vo.  elotb,  iL  i6s, 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas- 
sages and  Notes.    6  vols.  1833.  8ro.  elotb,  a/.  los. 

Bumet*s  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  185a. 
8to.  doth,  9s.  6d, 

Burnet's  Lives  of  James  and  William  Dukes  of  Hamilton.  1852. 
8vo.  eloA,  7s.  6d, 
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Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.  A  wvi  Edition^  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  MSS.  6  vols.  1851.  8to.  eloth^  i/.  5«. 

Caaauboni  Ephemexidea,  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell, 
S.T.P.    Tomi  II.     1850.  8to.  doA^  15s. 

Clarendon's  (£dw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wan  in  England.  To  which  are  nibjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
burton.     7  volt.  1849.  medium  870.  0/0/^,  a/.  10s. 

Clarendon'a  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.    7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  ^ol^,  i/.  is. 

Clarendon^a  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With 
copious  Indexes.    In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  1843.  doth,  i/.  is. 

Clarendon'a  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 
his  History,    a  vols.  1857.  medium  8vo.  eloib^  i/.  as. 

Clarendon'a  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His- 
tory.   3  vols.  i8a7.  8vo.  c/oi&,  i6s.  6<f. 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers^  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 
Vol.  I.  From  1533  to  January  1649.    ^^T^*  ^^<>-  ^^^^y  '^ 
Vol.  II.  From  the  death  of  Charles  I,  1649,  ^'^  ^^  ^<1  <>f  ^^  T^ar 
1654.      1869.  8vo.  doAy  16s. 

I*reeman'8  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England : 
its  Causes  and  Results.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    A  tuw  Edition,  with  Index. 
8vo.  dotbt  I/.  1 6s. 
Vol.  III.  The  Reign  of  Harold  and  the  Interregnum.     1869.     8vo. 

chtbt  l/.  IS. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William.  8vo.  eloA,  i/.  is. 
Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities,  a  vols.  1818.  4to.  chtb^  i/. 
Lloyd's  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford,  158 3-1 8 30.  8vo.  inved^  i/. 

Iiuttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,  1678-1714.     6  vols.  1857.  8vo.  doth,  i/.  4s. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo.  <Iotb,6j,  6d, 

Bogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  A.D. 
ia59-i40o.    a  vols.  1866.  8vo.  doth,  a/,  as. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x.    A  tuw  edition,  1854.  8vo.  doth,  6s. 

Whitelook's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  x6a5  to  1660. 
4  vok.  1853.  8vo.  dotb,  iL  los. 

SSnaotments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arrang^  by  J.  Qriffiths, 
MA..    1869.  8vo.  dotbf  las. 
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Ordlnanoea  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
approved  by  the  Oxford  University  Commisfionen.     1863.  8vo.  cUith^ 

135. 

Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Soals,  Brasenose,  Corpus,  and 
Magdalen  Hall)  at  is.  each. 

Btatuta  TJniversitatis  OxonlensiB.    1874.  8vo.  cUtby  5J. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 

of  Oxford.    Second  Edidtm,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  dec.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1863. 
royal  8vo.  clotb^  3s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.  1851. 
8vo.  doth,  7s.  6J. 

CHBONOIiOGY,  GEOGBAFHT,  &o. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVIth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  edition, 
1841.  4to.  eloib,  i/.  14s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  DeaUi  of  Augustus. 
Second  edition,  185 1.  4to.  clotb,  i/.  I  as. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.  1851.  8vo.  chtb, 
6s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Bomani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.    a  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  chtb,  3/.  9s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Roman!.    1854.  8yo.  elotJbf  yj. 

Cramer's  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia 
Minor,     a  vols.  183a.  8vo.  clotb,  lis. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15/. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15/. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.    3  vols.  i8a8.  8vo. 

elotb,  1 6s.  6 J. 
Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  15/. 

Oreswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholic!.    4  vols.  1852.  8yo.  clotby 

a/.  los. 
Oreswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 

8vo.  elotb,  15s. 

Greswell's  Orig^nes  Kalendariae  ItaUcae.  4  vols.  1854.  8vo. 
chtb,  ai.  as. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendariae  Hellenics*  6  vols.  186 a. 
8vo.  clotbf  4/.  4s. 
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FHILOaOFHIOAIi  WOBK8,  ASD  aSNXBAZi 
ZilTJiIHATUBB. 

The  IiOgio  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciencei.  With  Prolegomena.  By  WnUam  WaUaoe, 
M.A.    8vo.  elotk,  141. 

Baoon*B  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes,  by  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8to.  Ootb.  9».  <kf. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  6.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 
1855.  8vo.  doOft  9s.  td. 

The  Works  of  Qeorge  Berkeley^  D J>^  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cloyne ;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philoiophy, 
by  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.  4  vols.  1871.  8vo.  doA, 
2l.  x8«. 

The  Life,  Iietters.  &c.     i  vol.  clod),  i6s.    See  aho  p.  33. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  XSTatioiui.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  £.Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     a  vols.  1870.  cioib,  a  Is. 

A  Ck>urse  of  Iieotures  on  Art»  delivered  before  the  University 

of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.      By  John  Ruskin,  MA.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.    8vo.  c/oZb,  6s. 

A  Critical  Aooount  of  the  Drawing  by  Kiohel  Angelo 

and  Raffadlo  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.    By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.SA.    Crown  8vo.  eiotb,  4s. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHT8ICAI1  SCIENGE,  &e. 

Arofaimedis  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentariis 
ex  recensione  Josephi  Torelli,  cun  nov&  versione  Latin&.  1793.  folio. 
cloA,  iL  51. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.  With  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     1833.  4to.  doib,  171. 

Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  Busch.     1838.    410. 
eloa,  3s. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Caloulos.    By  Bartholomew  Price, 
MA.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 
Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.     Steond  EdUhm,    1858.   8ro.  doA» 

VoL  n.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Diffeiential 

Equations.    S§fOHd  Edition,  1865.  8^o<  ^^*  x8s. 
Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;    Dynamics  of  a  Material 

Particle.    Second  Edition,  1868.  870.  dotb,  16s, 
VoL  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  Chapter  on 

Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  FJI.S.     x86a. 

8vo.  dotb,  16s. 
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Blgaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Centuryi 
with  Index  by  A.  de  Morgan.  2  voU.  1841-1862.  8vo.  elotb,  l8f.  6</. 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  Second  EMtiwi, 
greatly  enlarged.  1850.  i6mo.  chib,  6>. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Oxford.     1869.  Crown  8to.  elotbf  ids.  6d, 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 
Author.     8to.  eloibt  a  is. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford. 
1867.  8?o.  clotb,  28,  6d, 

Thesaurus  Entomologious  Hopeianus^  or  a  Description,  of 
the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
RcT.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.,  Hope  Professor  of 
Zoology.  With  40  Plates,  mostly  coloured.  Small  folio,  hal/moroeeo, 
7/.  lOS. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  JuHus  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  half  morocco, 
l/.  I  IS.  (k/.    Jtui  Published, 

BIBIiIOOBAFHY. 

Ebert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  lot. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition f 

corrected  and  enlarged.     185a.  8vo.  cloib,  8s.  6d. 
Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.    1831.  Svo.  clotb,  lu,  6d, 
Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.    1866.  Svo. 

cloth,  12s,  6d, 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  difiusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptoret 
in  English.     1855.  Svo.  cloth,  gt. 

BODIiEIAK   IiTBHAKY   CATAIiOGUES,  &o. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Orientalium  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae  : 
Pars  I,  a  J.  Uri.     17S8.  fol.  lOs. 
Partis  II  Vol.  I,  ab  A.  NIcoU,  A.M.     1821.  fol.  los. 
Partis  II  Vol.  II,  Arabicos  oomplectens,  ab  £.  B.  Pusey,  S.T.B.  1835. 
fol.  I/. 

Catalogus  MSS.  qui  ab  E.  D.  Clarke  comparati  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 
adservantur : 
Pars  prior.     Insemntor  Scholia  inedita  in  Platonem  et  in  Cannina 

Gregorii  Naz.     181 2.  410.  5s. 
Pars  posterior,  Orientales  complectens,  ab  A.  Nicoll,  A.M.     1814. 
4to.  as.  6d, 
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Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  et  Impressonim  cum  notis  MSS.  olim 
D'Onrillianorum,  qui  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  adsenrantttr.     1806.  410.  29. 6d, 

Catalogus  MSS.  Borealium  praecipue  Islandicae  Originis,  a  Finno 
Magno  Islando.     183a.  4to.  4s. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae:— 

Pan  I.  Codices  Graed,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1853.  4^-  >'• 
Partis  II.  Fasc.  I.  Codices  Laadiani,  ab  H.  O.  Coze,  A.M.     1858. 

4to.  I/. 
Pars  III.  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini  Canoniciani,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M. 

1854.  4to.  I/. 
Pars  IV.  Codices  T.  Tanneri,  ab  A.  Hackman,  A.M.  i860.  4to.  I  as. 
Pars  V.   Codicum  R.  Rawlinson  classes  duae  priores,  a  GuiL  D. 

Macray,  A.M.     i86a.  410.  I  as. 
Pars  VI.  Codices  Sjriaci,  a  R.  P.  Smith,  A.M.     1864.  410.  it. 
Pars  VII.  Codices  Aethiopid,  ab  A.  Dillmann,  Pb.  Doct.   1848.  410. 

6s.  6d. 
Pars  VIII.  Codices  Sanscritid,  a  Th.  Aufrecht,  A.M.     1859-X864. 

4to.  I/.  I  OS. 

Gatalogo  di  Codici  MSS.  Canoniciani  Italic!,  compilato  dal  Conte 
A.  Mortara.     1864.  4to.  xos.  6d, 

Catalogus  Librorum  Impressonim  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae. 
Tomi  IV.    1843  to  1850.  fol.  4/. 

Catalogus  Dissertationiun  Academicarum  quibus  nuper  aucta  est 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana.     1834.  foU  7s. 

Catalogue  of  Books  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
R.  Oough,  Esq.     1814.  4to.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  Early  English  Poetry  and  other  Works  illustrating 
the  British  Drama,  collected  by  Edmond  Malone,  Esq.    1835.  fol.  4s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  Frauds  Douce,  Esq.     1 840.  fol.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essayists  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Rer.  F.  W.  Hope.  1865. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Elias  Ashmole.    By  W.  U.  Black.     1845.  410.  i/.  lot. 

Index  to  the  above,  by  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.    1867.   4to. 

IDS. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  qui  in  CoUegiis  Aulisque  Oxoniensibus 
hodie  adsenrantnr.  Confecit  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.  Tomi  II.  185a.  410. 
a/. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Aed.  Christi  ap.  Oxon«  Curavit 
Q.  W.  Kitchin,  A.M.     1867.  410.  6s.  6d. 
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Clartnb0n  |grts$  %mt%. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  Clarwlr0tt  jgr^BB  Sem0,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

7^bos#  to  which  prien  ar§  atiachtd  ar§  alrMdy  pMUbid;  th€  otbtrs  art  in 
preparation, 

L  OKEEK  AND  LATIN  CI1A8SIC8,  &o. 

A  Greek  Primer  in  BngHflh  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
By  the  Right  Rct.  Charles  Wordiworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Fourth  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8to.  eloth,  is.  6d, 

Greek  Verbs*  Irregrular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
Niw  Edition,    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  lOt.  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Aooentuation  (for  Schools):  abridged 
from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 

The  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aeeohines  on  the  Crown. 

With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.     By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and 
W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  cloth,  12s, 

Aristotle's  FoUtios.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

The  Gk>lden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8?o.  chth,  Hs,  6d. 
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A  Gtolden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright.  M,A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford;  and  J.  £.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clothf  4s.  6d, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).  By  W.  W. 
Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Fourth 
Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  4f.  6d, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-X 1 1.  ByW.W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  late  James  RiddeU, 
MA.,  Fellow  of  Ballioi  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  Ellis, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Iliad.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools, 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools^  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek ;  and  J.  Punres,  MA.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Ballioi  College,  Oxford. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     2  vols. 

Vol.  I.   Oedipus  Tyrannus.     Oedipus  Coloneus.     Antigone.    8to. 
elotb,  145. 

Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  For  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  same  Editor.  Ext  leap. 
8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A,,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Ballioi  College,  Oxford. 

Oedipus  Rex.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  9^. 

Oedipus  Coloneus.    Ext.  fcap.  8to.  limp,  is.  gd, 

Antigone.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  9cf.    Just  PuhUsked, 

The  others  to  follow  at  intenrals  of  six  months. 

Sophocles.  Oedipus  Rex :  DindorTs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  formerly  Fellow  of  Univenity  CoUege, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  limp.  Is.  6^. 
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Theoeritos  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Chekenham  College,  fonnerly  Fellow 
of  St.  John*!  College,  Cambridge.  Steoitd  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  8to. 
elolb,  4M.  6d. 

Xenophon.    Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School,  formerly 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.     Part  I.     Third  Edititm.    Ext  fcap. 
8fo.  dotb,  ^.  6d. 
Part  II.    By  the  same  Editor,  and  C.  S.  Jeiraro,  M.A.    Priparitig, 

Fourth  Greek  Beader.  Part  I,  Poetry,  containing  specimens 
of  Greek  Dialects.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Lincoln  College.    Jusi  ready. 

Fifth  Greek  Beader.  Part  I,  Selections  from  Greek  Epic  and 
Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introdnctions  and  Notes.  By  Erelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  BaUiol  College.    Just  ready. 

A  graduaud  Serim  of  Qretk  Rtadsn  it  m  cohth  of  preparatiom. 

An  Elementary  Iiatin  Grammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
formerly  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  Sro.  eloth,  as.  6d, 

A  First  Iiatln  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author.  /»  tife 
Frws*. 

A  First  Latin  Beader.  By  T.  J.  Nmins,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8to.  eloik,  2s. 

A  Seoond  Iiatin  Beader*    By  the  same  Author. 

A  Third  Latin  Beader,  or  Specimens  of  Latin  Literature. 
Part  I,  Poetry.     By  James  M«Ca]l  Marshall,  M.A.,  Dulwich  College. 
A  graduated  Series  </  Latin  Readers  it  in  course  qf  preparation, 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  Part  I.  The  Gallic 
War.  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By  Charles  £.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Rugby  School  Second  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  8ro.  eiotbt 
4s»6d. 

Part  II.    The  Civil  War,  Book  I.    By  the  same  Editor. 
Extra  fcap.  870.  clotbt  as. 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  ByJ.R.King,M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merlon  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8to. 
doib,  los.  6d, 

Oicero.  Select  Iietters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  fonnerly  Tutor 
of  Brasenosc  College,  Oxford.    Setond  Edition,   Vtmj  Sro.  elothf  iSt, 

Oicero.  Select  laetters.  ^xt.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
Heap.  Sto.  dotkt  4t. 
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Cioaro.  Beleeted  Iiettere  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  £.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M^.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  daib^  3«. 

Cioero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Asnstant 
Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  three  Parts.  Stttmd  EdUioH,  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  eloiht  45.  6</. 

Math  Part  teparaUly,  limp^  it.  (SJ. 
Part  I.       Anecdotes  from   Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Part  II.     Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Pronnces. 

Cioero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  O.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow.    Extra  fcap.  8?o.  cloibt  3s.  ^< 

Cioero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
A.  S.  WiUdns,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Gornellua  Kepos.  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.y 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  eUUb^  as.  oJ. 

Horaoe.  With  a  Commentary.   Volume  I.    The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.    By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.     8to.  c/o/Jb,  las. 
Also  a  small  sdition  for  Schools, 

Iiivy,  Books  I-X.    By  J.  R.  Sedey,  M.A.9  Regius  Professor 

of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.     Book  I.     Sseond  Edition.    8to. 
ekUbf  6s. 
Alio  a  small  sdiHonfar  Schools, 

JAvj.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School  Extra  fc^. 
8vo.    In  Parts,  limp,  sack  is,  6d, 

Part  I.     The  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  II,   Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War.    Just  Pttblisked. 

Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.   Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  8yo.  doth,  55.  6d. 

Feraiiui.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univeiw 
sity  of  Oxford.    Edited  by  Henxy  Nettleship,  M.A.    8yo.  doA,  Js.  6d, 
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Pliny.  Seleoted  Iietters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  C.  £.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb^  5s. 

SeleotionB  from  the  less  known  Iiatln  Poets.  By  North 
Finder,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8to. 
do  At  i^t. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Iiatin.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  Sro.  c/dfr,  i8s. 

The  Andent  Iianguages  of  Italy.    By  Theodore  Aufrecht, 

Phil.  Doct.     Pnparing. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  I«atin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Tutor  and  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third  EdUion,  Ext.  fcap.  Sro.c/ollfr,  2$,6d. 

A  short  Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Gothic  Languages.  By  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Pnparing, 


n.    MENTAl.  AND  MOBAI.  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Elements  of  Deduotive  Iiogio,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic,  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Ex- 
amples.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloibt  3s.  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Induotive  Iiogie,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Uniyersities.  By  the  same  Author.  Sicond 
Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  dotb,  6s. 

fleleetions  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Uniyenities.  By  Alexander  Campbell 
Eraser,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  Edinburgh.     Crown  8ro.  dotb^  7s.  6d,    Stg  also  p.  16. 

The  PrinoipleB  of  Morals.  By  J.  M.  Wilson,  B.D.,  President 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic,  Oxford.     In  tht  Priu, 

A  Manual  of  Politioal  Eoonomy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford.    Sicond  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  dotb,  44. 6d, 
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TEL  MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

Fi^pires  Made  Easy:  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.    (Introductory 

to  *Thc  Scholar's  Arithmetic/)  By  Lewis  Henslcy,  M^.,  fonnerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8to. 
dotb^  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Fifi^nres  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8to,  cloA,  It. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic;  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 

By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  elotk,  As.  6d, 

The  Scholar's  Algebra. .  By  the  same  Author.    In  the  Press, 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  G.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
SecreUry  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Sodety 
of  Arts.    New  and  enlarged  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8?o.  limp  claU>t  ^s. 

A  Course  of  Iiectures  on  Pare  Geometry.  By  Henry  J. 
Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions.    By  P.  G.  Tait, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh ; 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 
Demy  Sro.  clotb^  14s. 

Aoonstios.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savillan  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  dotb,  7s.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.   By  J.  Clerk 

Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge,     a  vols.  8to.  elotk^  iL  lis.  6d, 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  muda  suldeot    By  the  same 

Author.    Preparing, 

TV,  HTflTORY. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  Sieomd  Edition,  Crown  8to. 
doa^^^d. 

A  Gonstitutional  History  of  England*  in  its  Origm  and 

Deydopment.     By  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford.    Vol.  I.    Crown  8to.  dotk^  ia«. 
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A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leopold  Von  Ranke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A„  and  C.  W.  Boase.  M.A.     6  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  35. 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modem  History.    By 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  FeUow  oi  New  CoUcgc.     Small  4to.  cloth,  12s. 

A  History  of  France,  down  to  the  year  1453.  With  numerous 
Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A»  Crown  8vo. 
c/o/A,  jo«.  ^d, 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8to.  cloth,  14s. 

A  History  of  Qermany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Brycc,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  oi  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Reformation.  By  Adolphus 
W.  Ward,  M.A..  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Professor  of 
History,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teacher  of  Indian  Law  and  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Greece.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formeriy 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


V.  LAW. 

XHements  of  Law  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of 
General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.A.,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
65.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Law  of  Beal 

Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenclm  E.  Digby,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
CoUege,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Js,  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Preparing. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dolh,  55. 
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Gail  Institutionum  Juris  Ctvilis  Commentaiii  Quatuar; 

or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary by  Edward  Poste,  M.A^  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Ori«l 
College,  Oxford.     8vo.  cloib,  i6s. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.  By  T.  E. 
Holland,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell, 
B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    In  Parts, 

Fart   I.    IntroduGtory  Titles.    8vo.  jevoed^  2/.  td. 
Part  IL    Family  Iiaw.    8vo.  sewed^  is. 


VL  FHYSICAL  SCIENCK 

Zfatural  Philosophy.  In  four  volumes.  By  Sir  W.  Thomson, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow ;  and 
P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh;  fbnnerly 
Fellows  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I,  Ntw  EdidoH,  In 
lb0  Press, 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  same  Authors. 
Part  1,     Svo.  clotb,  9s. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader, 
and  also  for  practical  Observatory  work.  With  224  illustrations  and 
numerous  tables.  By  G.  P.  Chambers,  F.RJI.S.,  Bairister-at-Law. 
Demy  8to.  856  pp.,  elotb,  i/.  is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  mm 
Edition,  udtb  Solutions,    EzUa  fcap.  Svo.  eiotb,  Ss,  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Second  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb, 
p.6d 

Forms  of  Animal  Iiife.     By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  IllnstTated  by  DescriptioDS 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.    Demy  Svo.  elotb,  1 6s. 

Exerdses  in  Praotioal  Chemistry  (Iiaboratory  Fraotioe). 

By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R^.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series  L  Qualitative  Exercises.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Svo.  dotb, 
7t.  6J. 

Series  IL  Quantitative  Exercises. 
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Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.    8vo.  clotbt  2\s. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wtireburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St.  Thomas* 
Hospital.     Royal  8vo.  half  morocco,  31*.  6d.    Just  Published. 

Crystallography.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  Oxford ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum.    Preparing. 

Fhysiologioal  Physics.  By  G.  Griffith^  M.A.,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  AssisUnt  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural 
Science  Master  at  Harrow  School. 


:  Vn.  EiraiilSH  IiANQVA&E  AND  I.ITEBATX7BE. 

t 

A  First  Beading  Book.  By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;  and 
edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  8yb.  sdff  covin,  4</. 

f  Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  I.    For  Little  Children.    Extra 

fcap.  Sto.  sHff  covers,  6d, 

t  Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.    For  Junior  Classes.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  stif  covers,  6d. 

On  the  Principles  of  Qrammar.  By  £.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  cloib,  4s.  6d, 

I 

t  Grammatical  AnalysiSy  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and 

Composition  Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Beading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
(  in  Classical  Schools.     By  O.  W.  Tancock,  MJV.,  Assistant  Master  in 

Sherborne  School.     Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloih,  3s.  6d, 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.    By  J.  Earle,  M.A., 
$  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  sometime  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon, 

Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8?o.  clotb,  75.  6d, 

\>  An  Anglo-Saxon  Beader.    By  Henry  Sweet,  B.A.    In  the  Preu* 

i 

f  Chauoer.    The  Prioresses  Tale;    Sir  Thopas;   The  Monkes 

Tale;    The   Clerkes   Tale;    The  Squieres    Tale,   &c.      Edited   by 
^  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  &c.,  &c.     Extra 

fcap.  Syo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 
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Speeimena  of  SSarly  Ezififliah.    A  New  and  Revised  Editicm. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  aod  Glossarial  Index.    By  R.  Moiris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Part  L     In  the  Press, 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d.  I  a^8  to  aj>.  1393). 
Stcond  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  7s.  6d, 

Specimens  of  liingllflh  Idterature,  from  the  'Ploughmans 
Crede*  to  the  *Shephcardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d, 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  MA.,  and 
W.  Aldls  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  Sto. 
stiff  covers,  2s. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.    King  Lear.    By  the  same  Editor.    In  the  Preu. 

Milton.  The  Areopagitica.  With  Tntroduction  and  Notes. 
By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  oi  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Addison.  Selections  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors  from  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  a  higher  Reading 
Book,)  with  Introductory  Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  Contribution 
towards  a  History  of  English  Literature.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  41.  Cd. 

Specimens  of  Iiowland  Scotch  and  Northern  ISngllah.    By 

J.  A.  H.  Murray.     Preparing. 

See  also  XII.  below  for  other  English  Classics. 


VUI.  FBXSNCH  liANaUAax:  AND  IiFFERATUBS. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 
a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of 
Christ  Church.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 
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Braohet*B  Historical  Qrammar  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of 
Christ  Church.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.  Extra  fcap.  8to. 
cUuh^  35.  6^. 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Moli^re's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gostave  Masson.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloibt  as.  td, 

Baeine's  Andromaque,  and  Comeille's  'Le  Menteur.  With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloib^  as.  6J. 

Moliere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Baeine's  Athalie. 
With  Voluire's  Life  of  Molifere.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  Sto. 
eltUbt  as.  dd. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  86vign6 
and  her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls* 
Schools.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elalibt  3s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Duras ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fiev^e ;  Les  Jnmeaux 
de  rH6tel  Comeille,  by  Edmond  About ;  M^saventures  d'un  £coIier, 
by  Bodolphe  TOpffer.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  Sro.  cIqA, 
as.  (m/. 

Begnard's    Le    Joueur,    and  Broeys   and    Palaprat's    Le 

Grondeur.     With  Notes.     By  the  same  Editor.    Nearly  ready, 

IX.  QTIRMATT  liANGUAaE  AHD  IjITEBATTTILB. 

Ooethe's  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  By  C.  A.  Buch- 
heim,  Phil.  Doc,  Professor  in  King's  College,  London ;  sometime 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary.  By 
the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  elotb^  3s.  6d. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessing,  Critical  Commentary,  &c.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcs^. 
Svo.  c/o/fr,  3s.  6d. 

Qoethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and  a  complete  Coimnentary. 
By  the  same  Editor.    In  preparation. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Schiller  and  Ooethe.    By 

the  same  Editor.    In  preparation, 

Becker's  (E.  F.)  Friedrioh  der  Orosse.  By  the  same 
Editor.     In  Preparation, 

Bgmont's  Iieben  und  Tod,  and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen 

by  Schiller.    By  the  same  Editor.    In  Preparation, 
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X.  ABT,  &o. 

A  Haadl>ook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A. 
fonnerly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured 
Illustrationi,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Mac- 
donald.  8vo.  half  moroeeot  i8t. 

A  Music  Primer  for  Schools.  By  J.  Troutbeck,  M.A.,  Music 
Master  in  Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.,  B.  Mus.,  Assistant 
Master  In  Westminster  School.    Crown  8vo.  doih,  as.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.  By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  4to.  eloib^  los. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint^  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon 
that  of  Cherubini.    By  the  tame  Author.  4to.  elotb,  1 6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Porm  in  Music  and  Oeneral  Composition. 

By  the  same  Author.    In  the  Prest, 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.  By  John  HuUah. 
Second  Edition.    Extra  £cap.  8to.  cloth,  as.  6^ 


zi.  mscEiiiiAKEons. 

Dante.  Selections  from  the  Inferno.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Haileybuy 
College.    Extra  fcap.  8yo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 

TasBo's  Oerusalemme  Iiiberatflu  Cantos  i,  ii,  iii.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Preparing, 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.  By  S.  R. 
Driver,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clothe  6s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  3s.  6d, 

The  Modem  Qreek  Lan^^uage  in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 
By  E.  M.  Geldait,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6d, 

A  System  of  Physical  Education :  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  Archibald  Maclaren.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  elotb,  7t.  6d, 
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XTT.  A  SEBIBS  OF  ENaUSH  CIiASBICS. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  qf 
QueetCs  College^  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King*s  College,  Londcn.^ 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to 
Ladies*  Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools  ;  in  which  English  Litera* 
ture  must  ahuays  be  a  leading  subject  qf  instruction. 

A  General  Introduotion  to  the  Series.  By  Professor  Brewer, 
M.A. 

I.  Chancer.  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  The 
Knightes  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloib,  as.  6d. 

a.  Spenser's  Faery  Qoeene.  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 

Book  I.    Fifth  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Zyo,  elotS,  28.6d, 

Book  II.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8ro.  clotb,  as.  6d. 

3.  Hooker     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by^  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  as. 

4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;   and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  itiff  covert, 
I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 
II.  Richard  the  Second,    is.  €d, 
III.  Macbeth,    is.  6d.    (See  also  p.  a8.) 

5.  Baoon. 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8yo,  eloth,  4s.  6d, 
II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  J.  R.  Thursfield, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.     Poems.      Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.,  and 

Associate  of  King's  College,  London.    2  vols.  Second  Edition.    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  6s.  6d. 

Sold  separauly.  Vol.  I.  44.2  Vol.  IL  3s. 
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7.  Dryden.     Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  Astraea  Redox ;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Religio  Laid  ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambiidge.  Stetmd  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  8to. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  Grace  Abounding.   Edited 

by  E.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.    In  tht  Press, 

9.  Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Mark  Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

L  Essay  on  Man.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Syo,  stiff  covtrs, 

IS.  6d, 
n.  Satires  and  Epistles.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  2s. 

10.  JohnBon.    Rasselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 

1 1 .  Burke.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  J.  Payne, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents ;  the  two  Speeches  on 
America.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  45.  6d, 

Vol.  II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
Just  ready, 

12.  Cowper.    Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

Vol.1.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the 
Minor  Pieces,  a.d.  i  779-1 783.  Extra  fcap.  Svo,  chtk,  35. 

Vol.  II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Poems,  AJ>.  1 784-1 799.    Extra  fcap.  8?o.  elotb,  js. 


Publiahed  for  the  TTnlTeraity  by 
MAOMILLAB^    AND     OC,    LONDOK. 

Also  to  be  had  at  the 
OLABENDON  FBESS  DEFOSITOBY,  OXFOBD. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Press  tnvi/e  stdggesHons  and 
advice  from  all  persons  interested  in  education;  and  will  be 
thankful /or  hints,  &c,  addressed  to  the  Segrbtart  to  the 
Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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